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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


About  1852  Chief  Seattle,  one  of  the  last  to  speak  for  the  Paleo¬ 
lithic  moral  order,  wrote:  “The  President  in  Washington  sends 
word  that  he  wishes  to  buy  our  land.  But  how  can  you  buy  or  sell 
the  sky?  The  land?  The  idea  is  strange  to  us.  If  we  do  not  own  the 
freshness  of  the  air  and  the  sparkle  of  the  water,  how  can  you  buy 
them?  [  .  .  .  ]  If  we  sell  you  our  land,  remember  that  the  air  is 
precious  to  us,  that  the  air  shares  its  spirit  with  all  the  life  it  sup¬ 
ports.  The  wind  that  gave  our  grandfather  his  first  breath  also 
receives  his  last  sigh.  The  wind  also  gives  our  children  the  spirit  of 
life.  So  if  we  sell  you  our  land,  you  must  keep  it  apart  and  sacred, 
as  a  place  where  men  [and  women]  can  go  to  taste  the  wind  that  is 
sweetened  by  meadow  flowers.  Will  you  teach  your  children 
what  we  have  taught  our  children?  That  the  earth  is  our  mother? 
What  befalls  the  earth  befalls  all  the  children  of  the  earth?” 

Chief  Seattle  realized  that  the  larger  earth  community  rather 
than  the  human  community  is  normative  for  human  value  and 
action.  Unless  we  claim  and  begin  to  live  that  insight  the  earth  will 
grow  more  sickly,  and  what  befalls  the  earth  will  befall  all  the 
children  of  the  earth. 

In  this  issue  five  colleagues  engage  us  in  thought  and  conversa¬ 
tion  about  religious  education  and  the  integrity  of  the  earth.  It  is 
my  conviction  that  the  integrity  of  the  earth  is  the  most  pressing 
issue  confronting  us.  It  is  also  an  issue  where  there  is  scope  for 
personal  and  communal  actions  which  can  begin  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  teach  and  live  as  part  of  the  earth  community.  We  have  no 
choice  if  we  wish  again  to  live  in  a  land  where  men  and  women 
can  taste  the  wind  that  is  sweetened  by  meadow  flowers.”  — 
Henry  C.  Simmons,  Guest  Editor 
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JUSTICE,  PEACE,  AND  THE 
INTEGRITY  OF  CREATION 


Freda  Rajotte 

World  Council  of  Churches 
150  Route  de  Ferney 
1211  Geneva  20 
Switzerland 


God’s  glory  fills  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  is  manifest  in  the  infin¬ 
ity  of  space,  in  the  wonders  of  miscroscopic  cell  structure,  in  the 
incredible  beauty  of  coral  reefs,  and  in  the  diversity  and  symbi¬ 
otic  complexity  of  tropical  rain  forests.  The  whole  planet  evolves 
in  infinite  diversity,  rejoicing  in  its  being  and  glorifying  its  creator. 
Christians  have  for  long  proclaimed  the  original  blessing  and 
goodness  of  creation,  that  God  delights  in  creation  (Gen  1:31),  and 
establishes  a  covenant  with  all  living  creatures  (Gen  9:9-17,  Hosea 
2:18-19). 

Yet  we  live  in  a  world  which,  far  from  rejoicing  in  living  within 
the  beauty  and  complexity  of  Earth’s  life  system  and  responding 
in  awe  and  reverence  and  wonder,  measures  success  in  terms  of 
mastering  and  dominating  creation.  Development  has  come  to  be 
equated  with  profits  and  with  owning  and  consuming  more  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  attitude  approaches  the  whole  of  creation  with  a  mech¬ 
anistic  theology  of  nature  that  grew  out  of  seventeenth-century 
science.  Nature  came  to  be  viewed  only  as  a  source  of  benefits  to 
humankind,  and  the  conservation  of  wildlife  species  and  of  habi¬ 
tats  had  to  be  justified  in  terms  of  their  use  or  economic  value. 

As  scientific  knowledge  and  technology  have  continued  to  in¬ 
crease  we  have  applied  them  to  wage  a  war  against  life  and 
against  the  Earth’s  living  biosphere  —  all  in  the  name  of  the  gods 
of  development,  progress,  and  profit.  Thus  today  we  are  being 
challenged  on  a  global  scale  by  a  series  of  inter-locking  problems 
that  threaten  both  human  survival  and  the  continued  fertility  of 
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the  planet.  In  fact  “the  world’s  fabric  is  being  torn  to  shreds” 
(JPIC,  p.  1),  while  the  lives  of  millions  of  people  throughout  the 
world  are  destroyed  by  poverty  and  hunger. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  environmental  crisis  is  not  only  physi¬ 
cal  and  biological;  it  is  also  ethical,  religious,  economic,  and  polit¬ 
ical.  Lack  of  education,  poverty,  overpopulation,  wasteful  con¬ 
sumption,  insatiable  lust  for  profit,  as  well  as  industrial  pollution 
wage  violence  and  destruction  upon  the  fragile  life  support  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  planet.  Our  economic  system  is  geared  to  the  unsustain¬ 
able  exploitation  of  the  earth,  and  we  are  now  experiencing  a 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  planet. 

Thus  the  Vancouver  Assembly  (1983)  requested  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  “to  engage  member  churches  in  a  conciliar 
process  of  mutual  commitment  (covenant)  to  justice,  peace  and 
the  integrity  of  creation.”  Subsequent  Central  Committee  meet¬ 
ings  broadened  the  invitation  to  include  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  Christian  World  Communions,  and  regional  ecumenical 
organizations.  There  are  now  a  plurality  of  responses  and  many 
others  anticipated  before  the  world  convocation  on  “Justice, 
Peace  and  the  Integrity  of  Creation”  (JPIC)  in  March  1990.  The 
following  comments  are  based  upon  the  reports  listed  at  the  end 
of  the  paper. 

The  application  of  increasingly  powerful  and  polluting  tech¬ 
nologies  of  twentieth-century  industry  and  agribusiness  are  bring¬ 
ing  unprecedented  affluence  and  opportunity  to  a  privileged  mi¬ 
nority,  while  creating  a  situation  of  exploitation,  unemployment, 
and  misery  for  many  others.  As  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  grows  ever  wider,  so  our  new  technologies  are  causing  un¬ 
paralleled  ecologic  damage.  There  is  hardly  a  single  news  report 
that  does  not  include  information  on  some  new  environmental 
catastrophe  or  disaster,  that  cumulatively  form  a  threat  to  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  human  life  on  earth. 

The  destruction  and  depletion  of  the  fauna  of  the  seas  and 
desertification  and  urbanization  of  the  land  are  combining  to 
close  down  the  planet’s  basic  life  sustaining  systems  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  famine:  to  bring  disaster  to  the  lives  of  those  who  are  de¬ 
pending  most  directly  on  these  resources  for  their  survival. 

The  oceans  become  more  polluted  by  oil  spills,  sewage,  sedi¬ 
mentation,  chemicals,  and  toxic  waste  while  overfishing  has  de¬ 
pleted  or  eliminated  many  species.  Seas  are  dying,  and  rivers 
carry  heavy  loads  of  pollutants  across  frontiers.  It  is  estimated  that 
every  year  350  million  tons  of  solid  waste  are  deposited  in  the 
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Mediterranean  Sea  alone.  This  includes  a  million  tons  of  nitrogen, 
plus  toxic  pesticides,  detergents,  and  heavy  metals  such  as  mer¬ 
cury  and  zinc.  This  year  thick  layers  of  algae  block  the  northern 
Adriatic  Sea. 

On  land  surfaces,  over  300  million  hectares  are  lost  to  deserti¬ 
fication  annually  and  another  300  million  lost  to  urbanization.  In 
the  decade  1970-80,  urbanization  took  up  3  percent  of  U .S.  arable 
land,  while  in  the  70  years  from  1882  to  1952  the  land  used  for 
agriculture  in  the  world  underwent  a  reduction  of  50  percent. 
Tropical  rain  forests  are  disappearing  on  the  average  at  over  50 
acres  per  minute,  or  76,000  acres  per  day.  About  20,000  square 
miles  of  tropical  forest  per  year  are  irreparably  destroyed  by  log¬ 
ging  alone  —  and  with  them  disappear  unknown  and  unrecorded 
species.  We  are  destroying  about  100  plant  and  animal  species  per 
day,  and  over  the  next  15  years  it  is  estimated  that  some  700,000 
species  will  become  extinct.  Millions  of  years  of  evolutionary  his¬ 
tory  are  being  erased  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  while  the  desert 
areas  are  increasing  worldwide  at  an  estimated  60,000  square  km 
(that  is  an  area  1.5  times  the  size  of  Switzerland)  each  year. 

Not  only  is  the  whole  living  biosphere  regarded  as  a  mere  re¬ 
source  —  as  a  raw  material  for  our  production  and  consumption 
—  but  people  also  are  regarded  as  mere  units  of  production  or 
evaluated  in  terms  of  their  market  capacity. 

There  is  now  a  scandalous  gap  between  the  impoverished  and 
marginalized  majority  and  those  who  enjoy  unprecedented  afflu¬ 
ence  and  opportunity.  Third  World  national  debt  now  totals  over 
$1.5  billion,  and  every  month  another  $7.5  million  is  added  to  this. 
This  catastrophic  debt,  which  keeps  the  south  in  economic  bond¬ 
age  to  the  north,  imposes  deprivation  upon  millions,  especially 
upon  women  and  children,  and  is  itself  a  function  of  the  unjust 
terms  of  trade  that  always  favor  wealthy  investors  and  ensures 
that  a  large  net  flow  of  money  flows  continuously  from  the  im¬ 
poverished  debtor  to  the  wealthy  industrial  nations  and  large 

corporations. 

The  last  few  decades  have  seen  a  rapid  increase  in  the  transna¬ 
tionalization  of  economic,  corporate,  political,  and  financial  or¬ 
ganizations  at  the  “macro”  level.  The  powerful  now  have  in  their 
hands  massive  scientific,  technological,  and  economic  power.  On 
both  a  world  scale  and  within  both  the  industrial  and  developing 
nations,  the  concentration  of  wealth  and  access  to  technology  and 
decision  making  is  in  the  hands  of  fewer  and  fewer  people.  T  is 
results  in  both  cultural  erosion  and  the  marginalization  and  lm- 
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poverishment  of  more  and  more  people  —  especially  of  women 
—  who  form  the  most  vulnerable  sectors  of  society.  Debt  pay¬ 
ments  and  unfavorable  terms  of  trade  keep  a  steady  transfer  of 
wealth  flowing  from  the  poor  to  the  rich  nations. 

While  affluent,  industrial  nations  stockpile  surpluses  and  rede¬ 
sign;  repackage,  and  advertise  commodities  to  increase  consump¬ 
tion,  in  the  Third  World  peasant  farmers  are  evicted  in  favor  of 
cash  crop  plantations  to  make  payments  on  the  national  debt  or  to 
increase  the  profits  of  large  agribusiness  corporations.  Forests  are 
destroyed  to  sell  the  timber  or  merely  to  be  replaced  by  short¬ 
term  beef  cattle  raising.  (It  takes  an  average  of  55  square  feet  of 
rain  forest  to  raise  enough  beef  to  make  a  single  American  ham¬ 
burger.)  Tribal  people  are  evicted.  The  dispossessed  scavenge 
the  land  for  food,  firewood,  and  water,  depleting  and  exhausting 
the  environment  in  a  desperate  attempt  at  survival. 

UNICEF  reports  that  every  hour  about  1,500  children  die  of 
hunger-related  causes.  Altogether  an  average  of  over  100,000 
people  starve  to  death  every  day,  including  40,000  children  under 
the  age  of  four. 

Even  more  scandalous  is  the  use  that  is  made  worldwide  from 
this  economic  profit  extracted  at  the  cost  of  so  much  human  suf¬ 
fering.  Every  minute  the  world’s  nations  spend  over  $1.8  million 
on  munitions  on  the  manufacture,  distribution,  and  purchase  of 
commodities  designed  to  kill  and  destroy  human  and  all  other  life 
forms  on  planet  Earth  weapons  to  preserve  an  unjust  order  and 
to  make  exhorbitant  profits  for  armaments  manufacturers.  We 
now  have  over  55,000  nuclear  weapons  stored.  This  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  16  thousand  million  tons  of  TNT  (or  three  tons  of  TNT  for 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  earth).  Yet  thousands  of  children 
die  each  day  for  lack  of  a  20-cent  vaccine. 

There  is  a  direct  moral  link  between  the  vast  expenditure  on 
weapons  and  the  disgracefully  small  expenditure  and  effort  given 
to  meet  the  problems  of  world  poverty,  hunger,  illiteracy,  and 
environmental  destruction. 


Immediate  Response 

The  immediate  response  to  the  environmental  crisis  must  be  both 
to  stop  the  damage  and  to  repair  what  can  be  repaired.  Toxic 
emissions  and  waste  dumping  need  to  be  brought  under  control 
and  eventually  prohibited.  What  remains  of  the  tropical  forests 
wetlands,  mangrove  swamps,  coral  reefs,  and  other  fragile  eco- 
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logic  regions  needs  to  be  preserved  and  protected.  The  commons 
of  the  global  atmosphere  and  hydrosphere  need  to  be  conserved 
and  treated  with  respect  and  care.  Damaged  and  denuded  envi¬ 
ronments  need  to  be  restored,  healed,  de-toxified,  and  encour¬ 
aged  to  regenerate. 

However,  none  of  these  things  is  easy  to  achieve.  They  imply 
a  level  of  international  organization  and  agreement  far  removed 
from  the  actual  present  state  of  diversive  nationalism.  They  ne¬ 
cessitate  united  human  effort  directed  towards  the  common  goal 
of  human  survival.  This  is  a  very  different  objective  from  that  of 
the  profit  motivated  and  competitive  corporate  and  national 
structures  that  presently  dominate  the  world  economy.  Concepts 
of  exploitation,  competition,  expansion,  and  success  that  led  to 
both  social  inequality  and  environmental  destruction  need  to  be 
radically  reviewed  and  replaced  with  new  goals  consistent  with 
human  survival,  such  as  the  unity  of  the  family  of  humanity,  the 
intrinsic  value  of  life,  interdependency,  and  the  interrelationship 
of  all  elements  within  the  biosphere.  Thus  a  deeper  and  more 
basic  response  is  required  at  the  level  of  motivation,  self¬ 
understanding,  and  religious  beliefs  that  underly  and  justify  hu¬ 
man  activities.  A  new  ecological  and  environmental  ethic  is  ur¬ 
gently  needed. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  while  human  destructive  capacity  is 
increased  by  the  application  of  scientific  knowledge  and  technol¬ 
ogy,  the  root  causes  and  attitudes  that  permit  these  actions  lie 
deep  in  the  heart  of  humankind. 

A  More  Basic  and  Long-Term  Response 

An  appropriate  response  might  well  be  to  begin  with  a  review  of 
Christian  theology,  history,  and  mission  in  the  spirit  of  confession. 
Many  environmental  groups  and  green  movements  justifiably  re¬ 
gard  the  church  as  being  more  a  part  of  the  problem  than  as  a 
potential  part  of  any  possible  future  solution.  1  hey  view  churches 
as  having  acquiesced  in  an  unjust  world  economic  order,  and  as 
having  been  silent  before,  or  complicit  in,  an  industrial  consumer 
value  system,  which  has  ravaged  and  exploited  the  earth. 

Central  to  the  problem  lies  an  arrogant,  triumphalistic  attitude 
towards  human  technology  and  development. 

Reviewing  Interpersonal  Relationships 
Church  teaching  has  often  been  atomistic  rather  than  relational, 
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focusing  on  personal  salvation.  This  has  favored  a  view  of  the 
person  as  independent  from  society  and  has  permitted  a  competi¬ 
tive  orientation  where  people’s  goals  and  ambitions  become  per¬ 
sonal  achievement  and  acquisition.  Success  is  evident  in  getting, 
having,  consuming,  and  being  acknowledged.  The  consumer  so¬ 
ciety  rewards  the  winners  with  wealth,  property,  power,  and 
prestige. 

The  Christian  gospel,  however,  speaks  of  losing  one’s  self  in 
service  to  others.  Christ  teaches  “Lay  not  up  for  yourself  treasures 
upon  earth”  (Matt  6:19-21) .  A  complete  reversal  of  the  concept  of 
“success”  is  called  for  that  focuses  upon  the  quality  of  relation¬ 
ships  and  upon  justice.  “Success”  might  be  evaluated  according  to 
how  much  each  of  us  is  able  to  benefit  society  as  a  whole,  how 
much  we  can  contribute,  and  how  generous  we  are.  The  least  suc¬ 
cessful  and  most  shameful  would  be  the  greedy  one  who  con¬ 
sumes  more  than  a  just  share  of  goods  and  services  and  contrib¬ 
utes  the  least. 


Reviewing  Social  Relationships 

None  of  today  s  most  threatening  environmental  situations  can  be 
met  without  increasing  global  cooperation  between  all  nations: 
industrial  and  developing,  east  and  west.  It  is  clear  that  no  one 
nation  or  group  can  protect  itself  from  global  environmental  col¬ 
lapse,  global  warming,  a  nuclear  holocaust,  or  even  from  the 
spread  of  AIDS  or  a  flu  virus. 

It  is  the  misconception  that  there  can  be  discrete  social  units 
that  have  led  to  human  history  being  a  vast  panorama  of  injustice, 
intolerance,  violence,  and  warfare.  The  story  of  human  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  the  long  story  of  such  injustices  and  atrocities  as  racism, 
slavery,  genocide,  apartheid  (the  very  word  means  separate),  re¬ 
ligious  fanticism,  sexism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  neo¬ 
colonialism  or  gross  economic  exploitation. 

Reviewing  Relationships  with  Nature 

Much  of  traditional  church  teaching  was  rooted  in  a  dualistic  ap¬ 
proach  and  in  arrogant  anthropocentrism,  in  which  humans  alone 
were  thought  to  possess  souls.  Animals,  plants,  and  the  entire  liv¬ 
ing  creation  could  be  viewed  as  mere  lifeless  matter-in-motion  in 
fact  as  instruments  designed  specifically  for  human  use  and  ex¬ 
ploitation.  Divine  creation  was  nothing  more  than  a  planet  for  the 
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taking.  “Stewardship”  came  to  imply  only  the  careful  and  prudent 
management  of  non-human  resources  designed  for  human  ends. 

These  concepts  are  challenged  by  the  seriousness  of  the  eco- 
logic  crisis.  Humanity’s  first  tentative  steps  into  space  provided  a 
view  of  the  earth  as  a  small  and  incredibly  beautiful,  blue  planet 
floating  in  the  blackness  of  space:  biologists  speak  of  the  inter¬ 
connectedness  and  interdependence  of  the  biosphere,  while  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  faiths  witness  to  the  integrity  and  sacredness  of  creation. 

Church  leaders  are  convinced  that  all  that  exists  comes  from 
God  (Ex  3:14,  John  1:3)  and  that  the  created  human  being  is  an 
integral  thread  in  the  fabric  of  life:  unique,  beautiful  (Ps.  8),  and 
made  of  the  same  material  as  all  life  (Job  40:15),  the  same  material 
as  the  stars  (Gen  2:7) .  Because  we  see  the  whole  of  creation  exploit¬ 
ed  and  groaning,  we  also  see  the  spirit  of  God  suffering  in  and 
with  the  suffering  of  creation. 

The  scriptures  testify  to  a  God  who  cares  for  every  part  of 
creation  (Matt  6:26),  a  God  who 

Brings  rain  on  a  land  where  no  man  is, 

On  the  desert  where  there  is  no  man. 

To  satisfy  the  waste  and  desolate  land, 

And  to  make  the  ground  put  forth  grass.  (Job  38:26-27) 

Some  of  the  most  joyful  hymns  in  the  scriptures  are  those  which 
express  God  delighting  in  the  creatures  of  creation  in  the  moun¬ 
tain  goat  and  wild  ass,  the  ostritch,  the  horse,  the  hawk,  and  the 
eagle,  the  hippopotamus  and  the  crocodile  (Job  39-41). 

The  question  facing  us  today  of  the  viability  of  the  human 
species  is  intimately  connected  with  the  continuing  viability  of  the 
earth,  of  its  carrying  capacity,  genetic  diversity,  oxygen  manufac¬ 
turing  system,  and  the  health  of  the  entire  and  interdependent 
biosphere.  “We  must  begin  by  accepting  the  fact  that  the  life 
community,  the  community  of  all  living  species,  is  the  greater 
reality  and  the  greater  value,  and  that  the  primary  concern  of  the 
human  must  be  the  preservation  and  enhancement  of  this  larger 
community.” 


Change  ( Metanoia )  and  Hope 

Threats  to  justice  (over  950  million  people  today  lack  the  basic 
necessities  of  life);  to  peace  (over  100  wars  have  been  fought  since 
1945,  and  munitions  form  our  largest  industrial  sector);  and  to  the 
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environment  (where  global  pollution  is  curtailing  the  options  for 
future  generations)  are  all  inseparably  related. 

Christians  cannot  share  in  any  blind  confidence  in  human 
achievement.  There  is  a  clear  need  for  a  critical  re-evaluation  of 
values,  hopes,  and  expectations.  We  also  need  to  acknowledge 
that  we  have  failed  to  develop  a  lifestyle  that  respects  the  equality 
and  dignity  of  all  humankind  and  the  sacredness  and  holiness  of 
creation.  What  we  have  considered  to  be  progress  is  destroying 
the  planet  and  dividing  and  exploiting  humanity. 

However,  the  redemption  manifested  in  the  life,  teaching, 
cross,  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  gives  us  hope  and  saves  us 
from  resignation  or  paralyzing  despair.  Our  hope  rests  in  the  con¬ 
viction  that  God  wills  the  freedom  and  fulfillment  of  the  entire 
creation  —  freedom  from  subjection  to  violence  and  exploitation 
—  “For  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten 
son”  (Jn  3:16). 

This  calls  for  a  commitment  of  life  instead  of  death  and  a  radi¬ 
cal  change  or  conversion  from  wasteful  exploitative  and  polluting 
consumption  habits  to  replanting  and  nuturing  the  denuded  and 
ravaged  land,  and  working  to  build  a  world  egalitarian  system  of 
justice. 


Commitment 

Justice :  In  Jesus  God  calls  us  to  responsible  and  unified  action,  to 
be  the  body  of  Christ  at  work  on  earth,  to  commit  ourselves  to 
working  towards  a  new  international  economic  world  order  for 
all  humanity,  where  priority  should  be  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor,  the  oppressed,  and  the  powerless.  Through  participation  in 
the  suffering  of  the  oppressed,  Jesus  Christ  and  his  church  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  struggle  against  injustice.  This  will  entail  oppos¬ 
ing  those  economic  structures  and  political  organizations  that  di¬ 
vide  us  and  that  give  rise  to  injustice,  repression,  debt,  impover¬ 
ishment,  exploitation,  hunger,  and  death  (Matt  5:5,  5-6,  5:10;  Lk 
4:18-19). 

We  need  to  reaffirm  the  unity  of  all  humanity,  deepening  our 
solidarity  and  mutual  love  to  build  a  global  society  where  all 
women  and  men  have  equal  rights,  and  respect  one  another’s  plu¬ 
rality  of  cultures  and  traditions.  This  will  entail  efforts  to  support 
international  cooperation  within  the  United  Nations  framework, 
working  to  implement  basic  human  rights,  obtaining  a  cancella¬ 
tion  of  Third  World  national  debt,  and  establishing  an  equitable 
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sharing  of  resources.  (The  Brundtland  Report,  for  example,  men¬ 
tioned  the  technical  possibility  of  the  reduction  of  energy  con¬ 
sumption  by  50  percent  in  industrial  nations  while  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  by  up  to  30  percent  in  developing  nations.)  This  is  the 
only  worldwide  energy  perspective  consistent  with  both  justice 
and  the  preservation  of  creation.  People  in  industrial  nations  are 
called  upon  to  act  responsibly:  to  cut  back  on  their  extravagant 
consumption  habits,  and  especially  upon  fuel. 

Peace:  Reconciliation  and  shalom  necessitate  active  involve¬ 
ment  in  seeking  the  means  of  peaceful  resolution  of  conflicts.  This 
entails  the  building  of  international  agreements  and  structures 
such  as  the  international  courts  of  law  that  encourage  their  im¬ 
plementation.  Christians  can  extend  hands  to  help  and  arms  of 
love  across  the  barriers  of  nationalism,  sexism,  racism,  and  all  the 
other  schisms  that  divide  the  human  family  against  itself.  We  can 
work  to  ensure  that  the  development,  production,  deployment, 
possession,  and  use  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  (nuclear, 
chemical,  biological,  or  conventional)  are  banned  by  international 
law  and  brought  to  an  end,  and  that  the  international  arms  trade 
should  become  subjected  to  strict  UN  control. 

Creation :  God  challenges  us  to  act  responsibly  within  creation, 
to  chose  life  instead  of  death,  to  recognize  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
integrity  of  creation,  to  live  more  humbly  within  and  respecting 
the  global  biosphere.  Nature  itself  is  a  manifestation  or  material 
expression  of  divine  creative  love.  All  faiths  proclaim  that 

The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  all  that  is  in  it, 

The  world  and  those  who  dwell  therein.  (Ps.  24:1) 

It  is  not  ours  to  own,  exploit,  and  destroy. 

This  raises  the  entire  question  of  land  rights  and  ownership, 
and  especially  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  to  their  land  —  the 
means  of  their  existence. 

We  are  called  to  re-sacralize  nature,  cherish  it,  enhance  its  fer¬ 
tility,  and  hand  it  on  as  a  sacred  trust  to  following  generations.  It 
exists  in  response  to  the  divine  creative  act  of  love  that  called  it 
into  being.  It  exists  to  glorify  its  creator  who  is  its  beginning  and  its 
consummation  (Rev  1:8),  who  is  its  creator,  lover,  redeemer,  and 
fulfillment,  its  alpha  and  omega. 

Eucharist 

In  “the  feast  that  we  share,”  the  material  fruits  of  the  earth  are 
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recognized  as  sacred  —  as  representing  Christ  present  in  and  for 
the  world.  In  this  act  we  accept  our  dependence  upon  the  fruits  of 
the  earth. 

It  is  an  occassion  when  we  share  food  together,  as  one  family. 
Human  knowledge  and  the  labor  of  human  hands  are  recognized 
in  growing  and  processing,  transporting  and  serving  the  bread 
and  the  wine.  We  accept  our  dependence  upon  society. 

The  feast  has  many  meanings:  it  is  an  act  of  thanksgiving,  of¬ 
fering,  and  reconciliation.  It  renews  a  restored  relationship  be¬ 
tween  creation,  people,  and  God.  This  sharing  challenges  all  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  privileges.  “All  kinds  of  injustice,  racism, 
separation,  sexism,  class  structure,  and  lack  of  freedom  are  radi¬ 
cally  challenged  when  we  share  in  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ” 
(Baptism,  Eucharist,  Ministry  Report,  p.  20). 


Freda  Rajotte  is  program  secretary  of  Church  and  Society,  World  Council  of 
Churches,  in  Switzerland. 
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BEFRIENDING  AN  ESTRANGED  HOME 


Anne  Marie  Dalton 

3322  Buchanan  Street,  301 
Mt.  Rainier,  MD  20712 


“I  alternate  between  thinking  of  the  planet  as  home  —  dear  famil¬ 
iar  stone  hearth  and  garden  —  and  as  a  hard  land  of  exile  in  which 
we  are  all  sojourners.”1 

The  above  quotation  from  Annie  Dillard  is  a  poignant  re¬ 
minder  of  the  ambiguity  we  humans  feel  in  our  relationship  to  the 
earth.  This  ambiguity,  this  “dis-ease,”  toward  our  earthly  home 
lies  at  the  root  of  our  ecological  problems  today.  This  article  will 
consider  the  appropriateness  of  addressing  ecological  issues 
within  religious  education  and  offer  some  reflections  on  how  a 
few  areas  of  the  curriculum  might  be  recast  to  confront  ecological 
issues  more  adequately. 

The  metaphor  I  am  suggesting  to  describe  what  is  needed  in 
terms  of  developing  a  more  viable  way  of  living  on  the  earth  is 
that  of  befriending  an  estranged  home.  This  metaphor  captures 
the  historical  context  of  growing  estrangement  from  the  earth  that 
has  happened  especially  in  the  last  three  centuries,  but  also  offers 
hope  of  reversal  of  that  process.  I  further  suggest  that  religious 
education  can  draw  on  the  notion  of  “remembering”  as  a  healing 
process  for  the  reconciliation  of  humans  with  their  earth-home. 

7.  The  basis  for  confronting  ecological  issues  in  religious  education. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons,  both  positive  and  negative,  why 
religious  education  should  be  concerned  with  the  ecological 
crisis.  First,  the  questions  raised  by  the  present  devastated  state 
of  the  natural  world  touch  many  areas  of  human  life  and  are  reli- 


1  Annie  Dillard,  Teching  a  Stone  to  Talk  (New  York,  Cambridge,  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  London,  Mexico  City,  Sao  Paulo,  Sydney:  Harper  and  Row,  1982),  p.  150. 
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gious  questions.  All  Western  religions  make  definite  assertions 
about  who  we  are  as  human  beings,  how  we  came  to  be  here  on 
earth,  why  we  exist  at  all,  and  where  we  are  going.* 2  These  asser¬ 
tions  take  definite  stands  vis-a-vis  which  pole,  “home,”  or  “place 
of  exile”  will  be  emphasized  in  our  religious  world  view.  They 
also  confront  the  same  questions  posed  by  the  ecological  prob¬ 
lems  we  now  face.  Will  we  value  our  home  on  this  planet?  Or  will 
we  trivialize  or  mistreat  it  and  work  to  build  a  supposedly  more 
worthy  one? 

Our  religious  answers  have  often  overemphasized  our  unique¬ 
ness  over  against  the  rest  of  creation  and  viewed  human  history  as 
the  almost  exclusive  domain  of  divine  activity.  The  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  world  receives  much  of  its  impetus  from  the  desire  to 
escape  the  “hard  land  of  exile,”  to  control  its  laws  and  vagaries, 
and  to  create  a  human  home  outside  its  dominion.  Our  religious 
traditions  were  not  innocent  bystanders  in  the  creation  of  these 
attitudes  of  modern  society.3 * * *  We  need  to  face  the  question  of  our 
.complicity  in  the  dark  side  of  that  society. 

Second,  there  is  religion’s,  hence  religious  education’s,  role  as 
meaning-maker  and  hope-giver  in  human  society.  The  reversal  of 
the  modern  pathologies  that  are  revealed  as  polluted  beaches  and 
poisonous  air  and  water,  to  name  a  few  symptoms,  is  a  staggering 
challenge.  If  we  are  not  to  despair  in  the  face  of  it,  powerful  trans¬ 
formative  stories  are  needed  to  supply  meaning  and  inspire 
praxis.  Were  our  religious  traditions  to  fail  to  offer  such  stories, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  they  would  still  be  living  traditions 
would  have  to  be  raised. 

1  hird,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  our  religious  traditions 
can,  in  fact,  respond  to  this  challenge.  The  basis  on  which  I  can 
make  this  statement  lies  with  a  living  process  that  undergirds  the 
historically  focused  religions:  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam. 


One  could  argue  that  all  religions  (not  just  Western)  make  these  assertions.  This  paper, 
however,  does  not  pretend  to  be  inclusive  of  all  religions.  The  translation  of  “similar”  as¬ 
sumptions  across  very  different  traditions  is  problematic.  Most  of  what  is  said  here  arises 

r  m  lCr!tlqUeTf  the  Cfh[istian  tradition  and  to  some  extent  of  Judaism  and  Islam  because 
of  the  historical  basis  of  these  religions.  For  the  more  cosmologically  based  religions  of  the 
Fast,  for  example,  a  different  critique  and  approach  would  certainly  be  needed. 

3There  are  numerous  critiques  of  the  Judeo-Christian  traditions’  role  in  setting  and 

maintaining  the  underlying  attitudes  of  modern  society.  Cf.  Ilya  Prigogine  and  Isabelle 

1984?  ™  27  V?  S  h  Cra7  ^T^0’  N°W  York’  London>  Sydney:  Bantam  Books, 
rlon  I  In?'  f '  rP  ef"  A  Return  to  Cosmology  (Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  Lon- 

fSw  Ymk  H7  ;  T  JeSS>  1982)’ Ian  G-  Barbour’  tn  Science  and  Religion 

(New  York,  Hagerstown,  San  Francisco,  London:  Harper  and  Row,  1966)  pp  44-55 
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This  is  the  process  of  remembering.4  Stories  are  told  and  re-told  in 
different  times  and  situations,  and  each  time  they  are  told  an  in¬ 
terpretation  happens.  Which  stories  are  told,  which  ones  are  not 
told,  how  they  are  heard — these  and  other  factors  influence  how  a 
tradition  lives,  how  it  is  remembered.  Remembering  also  implies 
that  forgetting  is  possible.  Johannes  Metz  comments  that  living 
memory  differs  from  a  computer  memory  because  a  computer 
cannot  forget.5  As  historical  critical  consciousness  brought  to  our 
attention  in  this  century,  it  is  possible  to  live  in  a  mode  of  forget¬ 
fulness.  So  our  histories  leave  unrecorded  the  voices  of  the  op¬ 
pressed,  such  as  women.  Or,  because  of  our  dominant  cultural 
values  and  habits,  these  voices  in  the  tradition  are  ignored.  Their 
stories  are  not  told.  It  is  necessary  to  remember  this  fact.  Some¬ 
times  their  stories  exist  but  are  not  heard  by  the  dominant  culture. 
It  is  necessary  to  search  out  and  tell  these  stories.  A  similar  process 
is  called  for  in  the  case  of  our  ecological  crises.  Those  parts  of  our 
tradition  that  uphold  the  sacredness  of  the  created  world,  that 
celebrate  our  connectedness  to  the  earth,  and  that  hold  us  morally 
responsible  for  its  well-being  must  be  remembered.  Where  they 
have  been  forgotten  even  in  the  written  scriptures,  we  need  to 
listen  and  attend  to  the  silence. 

Very  important  philosophic  and  religious  attitudes  underlie 
the  seeming  neglect  of  our  natural  home  during  the  last  few  cen¬ 
turies  with  the  rise  of  modern  science.  Discussion  regarding  onto¬ 
logical  dualism,  the  nature  of  objectivity,  causation,  and  the 
meaning  of  truth  has  begun  as  the  mores  of  our  scientific  culture 
are  being  examined.6  Common  to  all  the  discussion  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  move  away  from  the  kind  of 
dualistic  thinking  that  attributes  all  subjective  experience  to  hu¬ 
manity  and  regards  the  rest  of  creation,  including  living  creatures, 
as  mere  material  means  to  human  ends.  We  are  called  to  recon- 


4See  Johannes  Metz,  Faith  in  History  and  Society,  trans.  David  Smith  (New  York: 
Seabury,  1980),  esp.  pp.  183-199,  for  a  discussion  of  “memory”  as  a  category  for  under¬ 
standing  the  relationship  of  reason,  history,  and  praxis  in  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition. 
Also,  feminist  theologians  rely  on  this  process  or  remembering  in  the  critique  and  recon¬ 
struction  of  women’s  history.  Cf.  Margaret  Procter-Smith,  “Liturgical Anamnesis ^ 
Women’s  Memory:  ‘Something  Missing’,”  Worship  61,  3(September,  1987),  pp.  405-4Z4. 

5Metz,  p.  197. 

6David  Ray  Griffin,  ed.,  The  Reenchantment  of  Science  (Albany:  State  University  of 
New  York  Press,  1988)  contains  essays  on  various  aspects  of  the  philosophical  groundings 
of  the  modern  scientific  view,  while  offering  alternatives.  For  a  summary  of  the  issues  see 
Griffin’s  “Introduction:  The  Reenchantment  of  Science,  pp.  1-46.  Toulmin,  op.  cit.  also 
contains  a  fairly  extensive  discussion  of  these  issues. 
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sider  what  it  means  for  humans  to  be  a  species  of  the  earth.  To  do 
that  we  will  have  to  befriend  our  estranged  home. 

To  befriend  a  totally  new  place  is  not  the  same  as  befriending 
one  from  which  we  have  become  estranged.  The  former  starts 
from  a  clean  slate;  the  latter  conjures  up  memories,  a  mixture  of 
happy  times  and  sad,  of  real  and  meaningful  relationships  that 
have  been  lost.  A  process  of  healing  of  hurts  and/ or  neglect  will 
have  to  take  place.  Again  this  is  by  and  large  a  process  of  remem¬ 
bering  —  recalling,  examining,  and  reconstructing.  The  end  prod¬ 
uct  will  no  doubt  be  different  from  the  initial  relationship,  but  it 
can  be  vital  and  functionally  sound.  This  latter  point  is  especially 
important  in  drawing  the  analogy  with  the  befriending  of  the 
earth  as  our  estranged  home.  This  is  not  a  sentimental  yearning  for 
a  kind  of  pre-modern  romance  with  nature.  We  cannot  expect  a 
return  to  Eden.  What  religious  education  should  be  concerned 
with  is  the  presentation  of  the  “whole  story”  of  who  we  are,  what 
creation  is,  and  the  values  and  attitudes  that  would  promote  the 
befriending  of  earth  —  our  estranged  home. 

This,  then,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  goals  of  religious  education 
today.  Working  toward  this  goal  would  involve  making  its  parti¬ 
cipants  aware  of  stories  and  teachings  of  our  traditions  that  under¬ 
line  the  sacredness  of  all  of  creation  and  its  right  to  an  integral 
existence.  On  the  other  hand,  religious  education  would  also  work 
towards  creating  critical  awareness  of  the  oversights  and  biases 
within  the  religious  traditions  themselves.  The  process  of  remem¬ 
bering  necessarily  includes  both. 

II.  Remembering  earth  stories  in  religious  education. 

Although  every  area  of  the  religious  education  curriculum  would 
not  necessarily  address  ecological  issues  per  se,  every  area  ought 
to  be  examined  for  the  kind  of  attitudes  toward  the  earth  it  may  be 
unconsciously  teaching.  For  example,  many  religious  textbooks 
emphasize  the  uniqueness  of  human  beings  and  their  special  role 
in  the  world.  This  is  often  motivated  by  a  desire  to  teach  respect 
for  human  life  in  the  face  of  its  devaluing  in  a  materialist  and 
consumer  society.  Lacking  the  same  obvious  concern  for  the 
whole  of  creation,  however,  we  are  incidently  teaching  that  the 
non-human  world  is  not  necessary  to  understanding  who  we  are 
as  humans,  or  is  somehow  less  important  “in  God’s  eyes.”  Besides 
critiquing  what  we  are  already  teaching,  we  must  become  aware 
of  what  we  are  neglecting  to  teach.  Are  we  really  adequately 
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representing  what  our  religious  traditions  do  hold  regarding  our 
earthly  home?  What  is  it  that  we  have  forgotten? 

There  are  a  number  of  areas  of  religious  education  that  are 
particularly  relevant  to  the  ecological  issues  in  that  they  carry 
“earth  stories”;  that  is,  their  content  is  creation-related  or  they 
teach  definite  attitudes  (positive  or  negative)  toward  creation. 
For  the  sake  of  illustration,  I  will  deal  with  two  such  areas:  the 
creation  myths  and  religious  symbols.7 

The  creation  myths  in  Genesis  have  been  the  focus  of  much  of 
the  critique  of  the  biblical  tradition  in  terms  of  the  ecological 
crises.8  To  put  all  the  emphasis  here  and  maintain  that  Genesis 
1:28,  the  injunction  that  humans  “dominate”  or  “subdue”  the 
earth,  for  example,  be  held  responsible  for  our  estrangement 
from  the  earth  is  a  gross  oversimplification.  Yet,  how  we  interpret 
our  creation  myths  may  be  an  important  indicator  of  the  anthro¬ 
pology  that  is  underlying  most  of  our  dominant  religious  world¬ 
view.  Furthermore,  what  is  needed  in  befriending  our  estranged 
earth  is  an  anthropology  that  can  undergrid  an  appropriate  moral 
praxis.  Without  such  an  anthropology,  injunctions  to  care  for  the 
natural  world  (not  to  pollute,  to  conserve,  etc.),  become  mere 
legalisms.  We  need  to  confront  the  question  of  whether  there  is  a 
religious  mythic  basis  on  which  one  can  say  that  who  we  under¬ 
stand  ourselves  to  be  as  humans  necessitates  a  lifestyle  that  re¬ 
flects  a  more  integral  relationship  with  the  earth. 

Very  often  in  the  past  our  teaching  of  the  creation  stories  has 
amounted  to  supplying  a  context  in  which  one  can  conclude  that 
the  universe  had  a  divine  creator,  that  humans  are  quite  unique  in 
the  created  world,  and  that  suffering  and  evil  had  a  human  origin. 
Perhaps  one  also  engaged  in  some  defense  or  reconciliation  of  the 
religious  accounts  of  creation  and  those  of  science.  While  none  of 
these  are  actually  wrong,  or  bad  things  to  do,  it  does  give  the 


7 Another  obvious  area  where  some  scholarship  is  already  taking  place  is  in  the  area  of 
morality.  See,  for  example,  Andre  Beauchamp,  “Reflexions  theologiques  a propos  dune 
ethique  de  l’environment,”  Science  et  Esprit  32,2(1980):  217-233.  Gabriel  Moran,  Domin¬ 
ion  Over  the  Earth,”  Commonweal  114(Dec.4,  1987):  697-701. 

For  a  more  extensive  treatment  of  the  depth  of  transformation  needed  to  groun  a 
morality  of  ecology  and  social  justice  see  Gibson  Winter,  Liberating  Creation  (New  York: 
Crossroad,  1981)  and  James  Gustafson,  Ethics  from  a  Theocentric  Perspective,  vol.  1 

(Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1981). 

8For  summaries  of  the  critique  as  well  as  responses,  Ian  G.  Barbour  see  An  Ecologica 
Ethic,”  The  Christian  Century  (October  7, 1970):  1180-1184,  Donald  E.  Gowan  Genesis 
and  Ecology:  Does  Subdue  Mean  Plunder?”  op.  cit.,  1188-1190,  and  James  J.  McGiven, 
“Ecology  and  the  Bible,”  The  Ecumenist  8,5(July-August,  1970):  69-71. 
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impression  that  the  whole  created  world  exists  as  a  stage  for 
human-divine  activity.  The  most  probable  scientific  theories  re¬ 
garding  the  origin  of  the  universe  tell  us  that  creation  took  place 
over  billions  of  years  before  there  were  any  humans  at  all.  Doesn  t 
it  make  one  wonder  why  it  took  so  long?  Are  we  all  the  Creator 
had  in  mind?  Or  does  she  or  he  perhaps  take  some  delight  in  wal¬ 
ruses  and  dandelions  and  rocks  as  well? 

Recent  exegesis,  especially  by  scholars  responding  to  the  at¬ 
tack  on  the  Genesis  creation  accounts,  uncover  new  insights  into 
the  divine-human-earth  relationship  revealed  there.  One  that  has 
become  most  common  is  the  re-interpretation  of  Gen.  1:28,  re¬ 
ferred  to  above.  The  more  usual  translation  now  reads  “cultivate 
and  care  for,”  rather  than  the  traditional,  “have  dominion  over.” 
This  represents  a  change  of  attitude  towards  the  earth  from  one  of 
control  to  one  of  stewardship  or  responsible  care.9  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  improvement. 

A  more  extensive  re-reading  of  the  creation  accounts  deals 
with  the  entire  anthropology  of  Genesis  1-12  and  interprets  indi¬ 
vidual  texts  in  the  context  of  the  whole  story  of  beginnings  pres¬ 
ented  there.  Brigitte  Kahl,  for  example,  uses  this  approach.10  She 
maintains  that  these  chapters  deal  with  the  question  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  true  nature  of  humanity  and  its  intended  mode  of  exis¬ 
tence  in  relationship  to  God  and  to  creation.  Whereas  she  finds 
that  Gen.  1  does  indeed  grant  some  dominion  to  humans  over  the 
rest  of  creation,  that  is  balanced  in  Genesis  2:5  in  which  the  human 
is  called  upon  “to  serve  the  earth”  ( abad  adama).  Adam  is  both 
master  and  servant  of  the  earth.  She  then  shows  the  consistency  of 
the  sin  stories  with  this  assertion.  In  the  Flood  story,  for  in¬ 
stance,  human  sin  brings  about  destruction  of  the  earth,  followed 
by  God  s  gift,  a  promise  of  grace,  establishing  for  all  time  the 
integrity  of  creation,  comprising  both  humanity  and  the  rest  of 
creation.  According  to  Kahl,  the  kind  of  sin  that  keeps  recurring  in 
these  accounts  is  that  of  human  absolutization.”11  Humans  try  to 
operate  outside  the  limits  of  creation  and,  hence,  outside  the 
moral  limits  revealed  by  God.  So,  she  locates  in  the  primordial 


9 John  Hart,  The  Spirit  of  the  Earth:  A  Theology  of  the  Land  (New  York/Ramsay: 
Pauhst  Press,  1984)  is  one  instance  of  the  use  of  the  idea  of  stewardship. 

For  a  summary  critique  of  this  approach  see  Jerry  P.  Robbins,  “The  Environment  and 
1  funking  about  God,  Encounter  48  (Autumn,  1987) :  401-415. 

(April  ri987)  K128-137Uman  th® Integrity  of  Creati°n,”  Ecumenical  Review  38 


'Ibid.,  p.  136. 
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stories  a  paradigmatic  “sin”  or  problem  of  human  presence  on  the 
earth,  the  recognized  struggle  of  humankind  to  balance  its  role  of 
service  and  control.  A  definite  stand  is  taken  on  the  need  for  a 
continual  conversion  on  the  part  of  humanity,  a  conversion  to  the 
earth  and  to  a  new  self-perception.12  The  learnings  are  clear:  we 
humans  are  created  within  an  ordered  set  of  relationships,  a  fra¬ 
gile  created  web,  that  inherently  reveals  moral  limits  within 
which  a  truly  integral  life  can  take  place.  Whenever  human  activ¬ 
ity  is  such  that  the  web  is  seriously  threatened,  then  moral  ques¬ 
tions  ought  to  arise.  Towers  of  Babel  are  bound  to  come  back  to 
haunt  us. 

A  remembering  of  the  creation  myths  in  religious  education 
need  not  stop  with  one’s  own  tradition  either.13  Notable  for  North 
Americans  and  especially  relevant  to  ecological  attitudes  is  the 
wisdom  expressed  in  the  creation  myths  of  the  native  peoples. 
The  kind  of  sensitivity  and  respect  of  the  natural  world  carried  in 
these  traditions  can  often  serve  to  point  up  the  comparative  silen¬ 
ces  in  our  own. 

Science  must  also  be  a  conversation  partner  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion  today.  As  many  scientists  become  more  open  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  and  sacred  dimensions  of  the  universe,  their  stories  of  how 
the  universe  began  and  evolved  can  help  immensely  in  overcom¬ 
ing  akind  of  compartmentalization  of  religion.14  Our  students  are 
heirs  to  the  attitude  that  only  the  sciences  really  have  anything  to 
say  about  the  substantive  and  the  real.15  Unfortunately,  much  of 
the  questioning  and  shift  of  underlying  philosophy  that  is  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  scientific  community  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the 
science  curricula  of  most  schools  and  colleges.  Nevertheless,  a 
serious  remembering  of  our  religious  myths  is  only  enhanced  by 
the  door  that  is  being  left  open  for  religion  to  participate  in  the 
construction  of  a  new,  more  ecologically  sound  worldview.16 


12Ibid.,  137. 

13See  Virginia  Hamilton,  In  the  Beginning:  Creation  Stories  from  Around  the  World, 
illus.  by  Barry  Moser  (San  Diego,  New  York,  London:  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  1988) 
for  an  excellent  collection  of  creation  myths  from  many  different  cultures  told  with  young 
people  in  mind. 

MHelmut  Reich,  “Between  Religion  and  Science:  Complementarity  in  the  Behgious 
Thinking  of  Young  People,”  British  Journal  of  Religious  Education 11,  2  (Spring,  1989). 
62-69.  See  also,  Thomas  Berry,  “The  New  Story,”  The  Dreams  of  the  Earth  (San  Francisco. 
Sierra  Club  Books,  1988),  pp.  123-137. 

15Langdon  Gilkey,  Religion  and  the  Scientific  Future  (New  York,  Evanston  London: 
Harper  and  Row,  1970),  esp.  pp.  19-40  lay  out  the  historical  developments  that  led  to  and 

followed  from  this  attitude. 

16See  Stephen  Toulmin,  The  Return  of  Cosmology  (Berkeley,  Los  Angeles,  London: 
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The  second  area  of  religious  education  which  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  for  possibilities  in  the  befriending  of  our  estranged  home  is  the 
exploration  of  the  meanings  of  religious  symbols.  Commonly 
used  religious  symbols  such  as  bread,  water,  oil,  wine,  salt,  fire  all 
have  earth  roots,  which  in  many  cases  are  only  minimally  remem¬ 
bered  in  our  religious  rituals.  In  the  Jewish  and  Christian  tradi¬ 
tions,  at  least,  it  is  usually  the  historical  events  surrounding  the 
symbols  that  are  recalled. 

It  is  the  nature  of  symbols  that  they  are  polyvalent.  They  can 
change,  acquire  new  meanings  and  lose  old  ones,  and  hold  oppos¬ 
ing  meanings  at  the  same  time.  In  the  light  of  the  imbalance  that 
has  occurred  in  our  neglect  and  mistreatment  of  the  natural 
world,  a  recovery  of  the  connectedness  of  our  religious  symbols 
to  the  earth  seems  to  be  in  order.  Furthermore,  the  trivial  way  in 
which  we  sometimes  refer  to  those  natural  roots  needs  some  criti¬ 
cal  examination.  The  symbolic  use  of  water  is  worth  considering, 
for  example. 

W e  often  refer  to  the  life-giving  quality  of  water,  to  its  cleans¬ 
ing  and  refreshing  power  in  nature.  Then  we  add  some  biblical 
events  that  have  added  to  its  power  as  a  symbol  for  initiation; 
Moses  brought  forth  water  from  a  rock,  or  the  Chosen  People 
were  delivered  through  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea.  These  are 
powerful  and  liberating  stories.  But  it  is  also  awe-inspiring  to  real¬ 
ize  that  all  life  as  we  know  it  on  this  planet  originated  in  water. 
Without  it  a  first  living  cell  would  not  have  been  possible.  Add  to 
that  the  ambivalence  of  our  experience  of  water  today.  The 
number  of  places  where  one  can  experience  the  cleansing  and 
refreshing  qualities  of  water  in  the  natural  environment  is  decreas¬ 
ing  every  day.  Chemicals  and  filters  are  needed  to  make  it  fit  to 
drink  (supposedly)  and  in  many  cases  lakes  and  rivers  wash  up 
dead  plants  and  animals  rather  than  support  living  ones.  These 
facts  are  not  irrelevant  to  the  religious  educator’s  task  of  uncover¬ 
ing  with  her  or  his  students  the  meaning  and  role  of  religious  sym¬ 
bolism.  Similar  earth  stories  are  connected  to  the  meanings  of 
bread  (grain  foods  were  most  probably  the  first  fruits  of  human 

wooing  of  earth  ) 17  and  fire  (the  primordial  source  of  all  energy 
in  the  universe.) 


University  of  California  Press.  1982),  pp.  217-254  for  an  analysis  of  the  ehan.es  in  the 

so,  nhfre  commun.ty  tha,  invite  and  warrant  such  an  openness  to  religta  ® 
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P  wooing  ot  earth,  for  the  more  positive  side  of  human  interaction  with 
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A  symbol  that  on  first  consideration  may  not  seem  to  be  par¬ 
ticularly  related  to  the  earth  is  that  of  the  sacred  assembly.  Based 
on  the  Greek  words,  koinonia  and  ecclesia,  in  Paul’s  letters,  this 
concept  refers  to  “those  gathered  for  worship”  or  “all  those  partic¬ 
ipating  in  the  life  of  Christ.”  It  is  also  connected  to  a  translation  of 
qahal.  People  of  God,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.18  While  the  origin 
of  the  notion  of  sacred  assembly  would  seem  to  connote  an  exclu¬ 
sively  human,  and  more  precisely  Christian  or  Jewish,  gathering, 
is  this  really  the  full  sense  of  this  symbolic  term?  The  psalms  are 
replete  with  images  and  exhortations  of  the  assembled  people  of 
Israel  joining  with  the  universe  in  its  continual  worship  of  Yah- 
weh.  “The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,”  (Ps.l9:2)  and  “Let 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  praise  [God],  the  seas  and  whatever 
moves  in  them”  (Ps.  69:35) .  Paul  also  refers  to  the  mysterious  par¬ 
ticipation  of  all  of  creation  in  the  redemption  wrought  by  Christ: 
“It  pleased  God  to  let  absolute  fullness  reside  in  [Christ],  and  by 
means  of  him  to  reconcile  everything,  both  on  earth  and  in  the 
heavens  .  .  .”  (Eph.  1:19-20).  And  so,  perhaps,  assembled  human 
worshippers  add  their  voices  to  those  of  the  rest  of  creation  in  its 
continuous  worship  of  the  Creator. 

Having  given  some  introductory  reflections  on  the  kind  of  re¬ 
membering  of  our  religious  traditions  that  will  be  necessary  if  re¬ 
ligious  education  is  to  confront,  along  with  other  disciplines,  our 
present  ecological  crises,  I  will  conclude  on  a  cautionary  note. 
Befriending  an  estranged  home  is  a  complicated  affair.  It  entails  a 
radical  letting  go  of  the  self-centeredness  involved  in  the  estrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  humbling.  One  does  not  return  with  all  the  answers,  but 
rather  with  a  repentant  heart.  Such  is  the  case  in  restoring  our 
relationship  with  the  earth.  None  of  our  cultural  traditions  holds 
the  wisdom  with  which  it  can  be  done.  At  least  for  the  present 
there  is  no  solution.  And  lest  we  replace  one  form  of  human- 
centeredness  with  another,  it  is  well  to  remain  humble.  Thomas 
Berry  concludes  after  extensive  musing  on  what  is  necessary  that 
the  “earth  will  solve  its  own  problems  ...  if  we  let  the  earth 
function  in  its  own  way.  We  need  only  listen  to  what  the  earth  is 
telling  us.”19  And  that  is  essentially  what  remembering  is  about,  a 

the  earth,  is  from  Rene  Dubos,  Wooing  of  Earth  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner  and  Sons, 
1980). 

1HNew  Dictionary  of  Theology ,  eds.  Joseph  A.  Komonchak,  Mary  Collins,  and  Dermot 
Lane,  s.v.  “Assembly,”  by  Margaret  Mary  Kelleher. 

19Thomas  Berry,  The  Dream  of  the  Earth,  p.  35. 
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new  listening  and  seeing.  It  is  also  the  critical  process  that  religious 
education  will  have  to  employ  if  it  is  to  uncover  for  future  genera¬ 
tions  traditions  that  continue  to  carry  transformative  power  in  the 
face  of  new  and  unprecedented  challenges. 


Anne  Marie  Dalton  is  pursuing  doctoral  studies  in  religious  education  at  Cath¬ 
olic  University  of  America. 
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When  I  was  a  college  undergraduate  in  the  1960s,  our  progressive 
biology  department  offered  a  course  called  Biology  and  So¬ 
ciety.”  The  course,  taught  by  a  zoologist,  encompassed  all  possi¬ 
ble  biological  issues  from  providing  medical  care  for  the  aged  to 
the  impact  of  environmental  pollution.  In  that  semi-enlightened 
era,  after  the  publication  of  Silent  Spring1  but  prior  to  “Earth- 
day,”2  most  colleges  would  not  have  considered  offering  a  course 
dedicated  solely  to  “ecology  and  society”  or  to  “environmental 
ethics.”  Nor  would  most  educators  have  worried  about  the  philo¬ 
sophical  basis  of  the  course. 

Offerings  on  biology  and  social  issues  were  usually  taught  by 
biologists,  rather  than  by  social  scientists,  philosophers,  or  theolo¬ 
gians.  The  philosphical  basis  for  dealing  with  environmental 
issues  in  classroom  discussion  could  be  best  described  as 
“constrained-Darwinism.  Religious  traditions,  if  discussed  at 
all,  were  often  presented  negatively,  as  a  source  of  past  cultural 
failure  to  understand  biological  problems  (i.e.,  the  Lynn  White 
hypothesis  on  the  role  of  Christianity  in  environmental  degrada¬ 
tion3),  or  as  an  arcane  source  of  interference  with  the  technology 
invented  to  give  us  all  a  better  life  (the  Roman  Catholic  position 
on  birth  control). 


‘Rachel  Carson,  1962.  Silent  Spring.  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin. 

2A  national  media  event  in  1970. 

3Lynn  White,  1967.  “The  historical  roots  of  our  ecological  crisis.  Science  Mar  10, 
155:1203-1207. 
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Over  the  last  two  decades,  our  educational  institutions  have 
slowly  formalized  the  process  of  investigating  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  human  interactions  with  the  environment.  Today, 
many  universities  offer  undergraduate  courses  specifically  in  en¬ 
vironmental  ethics,  and  these  are  often  taught  by  an  ethicist  rather 
than  by  a  life  scientist.  With  the  development  of  ethical  theory 
concerning  the  environment  comes  the  understanding  that  the 
cosmology  and  the  ethical  system  we  employ  will  greatly  influ¬ 
ence  our  environmental  decision-making.  Although  most  envi¬ 
ronmental  ethics  courses  are  presently  taught  from  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  perspective,  a  theological  approach  is  just  as  legitimate  and  is 
more  appropriate  for  religious  educational  institutions.  Designing 
a  theological  environmental  ethics  curriculum  presents  some 
unique  problems  and  some  unique  opportunities  not  encountered 
by  the  philosophers. 

Having  taught  Christian  environmental  ethics  several  times 
during  winter  inter-term  at  AuSable  Institute  (a  field  station  near 
Mancelona,  Michigan,  that  serves  a  consortium  of  Christian  col¬ 
leges),  I  have  found  that  dedicated  Christian  students  are  unused 
to  applying  scientific  knowledge  to  social  issues  and  unused  to 
applying  religious  values  to  the  interface  between  science  and 
conduct  to  society.  The  students  may  not  initially  think  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  care  as  a  religious  concern  or  of  human  spirituality  as 
tied  to  creation  in  any  concrete  way.  The  first  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  impediment  to  teaching  environmental  ethics  from  a 
theological  perspective  is  thus  the  modern  western  mindset 
where  nature  and  science  tend  to  be  separated  from  religion.  The 
second  impediment  is  the  focus  of  much  contemporary  religious 
training  on  personal  rather  than  social  ethics.  When  social  ethics 
are  taught  the  topic  is  often  individual  human  rights,  while  ques¬ 
tions  about  nature  or  even  material  wealth  are  neglected.  Students 
may  not  think  of  middle-class  lifestyles  or  the  progress  of  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  as  ethical  problems. 

A  first  teaching  task  is,  therefore,  to  assist  the  students  in  find¬ 
ing  bridges  so  they  can  integrate  theological  inquiry  with  scien¬ 
tific,  economic,  and  political  issues  concerning  the  environment. 
For  most  religions,  a  necessary  exercise  is  the  investigation  of 
sacred  texts  and  traditions  for  directions  or  statements  about  the 
relationships  not  only  between  humans  and  nature  but  also  be¬ 
tween  the  divine  and  nature.  Christian  and  Jewish  students,  for 
example  should  read  the  Genesis  texts  that  declare  the  various 
parts  of  the  creation  “good”  or  “very,  very  good”  prior  to  the  arri- 
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val  of  humankind.  This  clarifies  God’s  interest  in  the  creation  in¬ 
dependent  of  human  activity  and  also  shows  the  inherent  value  of 
nature  through  its  relationship  to  the  divine.  Many  dedicated  Jews 
and  Christians  will  naively  confuse  utilitarian  and  Christian  values 
and  thus  will  think  of  nature  as  having  only  instrumental  value 
(worth  relative  to  its  usefulness  to  humans)  unless  they  carefully 
read  the  biblical  texts  on  the  topic  of  God’s  activity  and  role  as 
creator.  A  class  assignment  on  the  theology  of  nature  based  on  a 
specific  text,  theologian,  or  theological  issue  will  help  the  students 
to  become  comfortable  with  a  theological  approach  to  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  I  ask  students  to  write  a  short  paper  on  what  a  specific 
biblical  book  or  passage  tells  us  about  the  relationship  between 
humankind  and  creation  or  God  and  creation.  Such  an  assignment 
is  best  made  early  in  a  course  to  provide  students  with  a  theologi¬ 
cal  foundation  for  wrestling  with  environmental  issues. 

Students  need  to  recognize  many  religious  texts  were  written 
centuries  ago,  in  eras  with  different  economies  and  different  so¬ 
cial  concerns.  Further,  many  of  the  great  religious  books  and  tra¬ 
ditions  do  not  deal  with  environmental  ethics  per  se,  or  the  specif¬ 
ics  are  relevant  only  for  local  ecosystems  or  species  (native 
American  hunting  taboos)  or  only  apply  to  certain  types  of  human 
interactions  with  the  environment  (rules  concerning  the  man¬ 
agement  of  livestock  relative  to  a  neighbor’s  cultivated  fields). 
Students  will  have  to  contextualize  some  materials  to  accommo¬ 
date  contemporary  culture  and  will  have  to  recognize  that  direct 
environmental  imperatives  on  many  key  modern  problems  may 
be  missing  from  the  traditions.  Christian  and  Jewish  students,  for 
example,  will  find  biblical  Hebrew  land  ethics  were  based  on  an 
almost  entirely  agricultural  economy.  Students  thus  have  to  apply 
texts  on  environmental  justice  in  a  pre-industrial  setting  to  today  s 
urban  and  suburban  mileaus.  Although  the  widow  and  the  so¬ 
journer  in  ancient  Israel  may  have  been  adequately  fed  by  glean¬ 
ing  the  fields  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the  poor  in  Chicago  may  have 
trouble  gathering  their  daily  bread  from  “neighbors  fields  in 
rural  Illinois,  much  less  in  corn  rich  Kansas. 

Even  when  teaching  primarily  from  the  traditions  of  one  reli¬ 
gion  or  denomination,  reviewing  the  cosmologies  and  cosmogo¬ 
nies  of  other  religions  or  philosophies  can  deepen  the  students 
understanding  of  their  own  faith.  Christians  need  to  investigate 
ancient  Greek  religious  and  philosophical  attitudes  towards  the 
cosmos,  because  the  Greeks  influenced  Christian  writing  and 
theology,  and  concepts  stemming  from  Platonism  and  Stoicism 
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can  be  incorrectly  attributed  to  “biblical”  Christianity.4  I  also 
teach  one  non-Eurasian  cosmology  —  the  animist  world  view  of 
the  Koyukon  —  to  expose  students  to  a  well-documented  native 
American  environmental  ethic.5  My  course  recently  added  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  New  Age  environmental  thought.  The  unreserved  at¬ 
tack  by  some  Christian  critics  of  New  Age  on  all  Christian  envi¬ 
ronmentalists6  and  the  role  of  New  Age  thought  as  a  potential 
competitor  with  main-line  Christianity  stimulated  very  animated 
discussion  among  undergraduates  from  primarily  conservative 
evangelical  backgrounds. 

Despite  the  tremendous  apparent  conflict  between  Judeo- 
Christian  theology  and  biology  generated  by  the  creation- 
evolution  controversy,  religious  cosmologies  usually  integrate 
very  well  with  basic  ecological  principles.  In  my  classes  I  allow 
students  to  discuss  evolutionary  issues  and  introduce  them  where 
they  influence  ethical  questions.  I  request,  however,  that  we  not 
dwell  on  evolutionary  controversies,  and  that  extended  discussion 
,  be  reserved  for  the  cafeteria  or  further  engagement  after  class, 
since  evolution  is  not  our  primary  topic.  As  we  proceed  through 
the  term,  the  students  become  increasingly  willing  to  combine 
ecological  information  and  basic  Christian  principles  when  wres¬ 
tling  with  ethical  questions.  Biology,  chemistry,  and  economics 
majors  are  often  delighted  to  see  concepts  from  their  chosen  field 
of  study  so  easily  and  thoroughly  combined  with  Christian 
thought. 

Aside  from  bridging  the  intellectual  barriers  between  the¬ 
ology  and  environmental  science,  we  need  to  bridge  the  spirit¬ 
ual  barriers  between  our  oft-closed  human  world  and  the  envi¬ 
ronment.  T  hrough  the  centuries,  major  religions  have  brought 
rites  once  held  outdoors  into  temples  and  cathedrals  and  have 
shifted  seats  of  learning,  once  found  on  mountains  and  under 
trees,  into  stuffy  seminaries.  Among  western  monotheists,  fear  of 
idolatry  may  now  inhibit  any  spiritual  exercise  in  nature.  Animists 
and  practitioners  of  religions  tied  to  specific  ethnic  groups  or  lo- 


4See  Gene  Hargrove’s  discussion  of  the  Greeks  in  “Greek  Philosophy”  and  “Greek  In¬ 
fluence  on  Environmental  Thinking,”  pp.  16-32  in  Foundations  of  Environmental  Ethics. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice  Hall,  1989. 


"Richard  M.  Nelson,  1983.  Make  Prayers  to  the  Raven:  A  Koyukon  View  of  the  North¬ 

ern  t  orest.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press. 

6 Loren  Wilkinson,  1987.  “New  Age,  New  Consciousness,  and  New  Creation”  in  Wesley 
Granberg-Michaelson  editor,  Tending  the  Garden:  Essays  on  the  Gospel  and  the  Earth. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co. 
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cations  may  find  themselves  spiritually  disposessed,  removed 
from  native  lands  and  sacred  sites.  Despite  these  problems,  relat¬ 
ing  the  environment  to  religious  experience,  ritual,  and  spiritual 
practice  can  help  establish  an  ethical  foundation  for  students  by 
giving  the  environment  a  “real”  spiritual  identity  in  their  lives,  and 
offers  an  approach  philosophical  ethics  courses  lack.  Some  poten¬ 
tial  exercises  include  having  the  class  plan  and  hold  worship  ser¬ 
vices  outdoors  (in  either  wild  or  agricultural  settings),  replicating 
ancient  rites  held  in  natural  settings  or  with  natural  objects,  and 
composing  an  environmental  liturgy.  Class  members  can  be  per¬ 
sonally  engaged  by  asking  them  to  recollect  and  relate  some  key 
past  spiritual  experience  in  a  natural  setting. 

At  AuSable,  my  class  completes  a  “prayer  notebook”  exercise 
which  stimulates  the  class  to  look  at  the  world  around  them  from  a 
Christian  perspective,  increases  their  appreciation  of  God’s  work 
in  creation,  and  encourages  them  to  pray  about  environmental 
problems.  The  handout  on  the  exercise  presents  some  biblical 
references  on  prayer  and  rest  in  natural  environments  as  well  as  an 
admonition  (appropriate  to  Christianity)  to  avoid  worshipping 
nature.  Each  student  is  required  to  spend  eight  one-half  hour  pe¬ 
riods  in  prayer,  worship,  or  scripture  reading.  Since  the  course  is 
held  during  the  winter,  the  students  may  walk,  ski,  or  snowshoe, 
taking  short  breaks  (and  trying  to  spend  at  least  ten  minutes  total 
in  “serious  disciplined  prayer,  listening  to  God,  contemplating 
God’s  glory  or  the  wonder  of  God’s  creation”) .  At  least  two  of  the 
trips  are  supposed  to  be  taken  alone  and  at  least  two  with  some¬ 
one  else.  On  two  of  the  trips  the  student  should  “spend  some  time 
contemplating  the  relationship  between  God  and  nature,  and  on 
two  of  the  trips  the  student  should  “spend  some  time  seeking  God 
about  the  relationship  between  humankind  and  nature.  7 

After  each  trip  (or  during  if  the  student  can  write  in  the  cold) 
the  student  records  feelings,  observations,  and  insights.  Any  me¬ 
dium  of  expression  is  considered  legitimate,  and  students  may 
draw  sketches,  compose  poems,  or  comment  on  inspiring  biblical 
passages.  The  exercise  is  not  formally  graded  (although  excep¬ 
tional  jobs  are  distinguished),  and  a  student  may  staple  or  other¬ 
wise  close  a  section  of  the  journal  if  he  or  she  does  not  want  me  to 
read  it.  The  latter  practice  allows  students  full  expression  in  the 
exercise  and  encourages  them  to  record  a  complete  range  of  feel- 


7Quotations  from  the  handout. 
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ings  without  threat  of  disclosure.  The  handout  on  the  exercise 
contains  instructions  for  those  who  are  preoccupied  with  family 
or  personal  problems  or  cannot  concentrate  when  they  attempt  to 
contemplate  natural  settings  or  to  pray.  Among  the  exercises  sug¬ 
gested  are 

1)  spend  time  patiently  listening  for  God 

2)  look  for  the  beauties  in  the  Lord’s  handiwork 

3)  thank  God  for  the  good  things  in  your  immediate  environment 

4)  praise  God  for  divine  goodness 

5)  praise  God  for  creation 

6)  seek  the  Lord  concerning  our  responsibilities  as 
stewards  of  creation 

Most  students  enjoy  the  “prayer  notebook,”  although  a  few  may 
encounter  difficulties.  A  teacher  who  uses  such  an  exercise  should 
be  prepared  to  join  with  students  in  prayer  or  other  spiritual  prac¬ 
tice  and  to  assist  them  in  resolving  crises  that  arise  from  confront¬ 
ing  the  divine  (even  in  this  very  mild-mannered  way).  Some  stu¬ 
dents,  even  those  from  strongly  religious  backgrounds,  will 
require  assistance  getting  started,  and  some  will  find  it  an  abrupt 
change  from  more  closely  directed  worship  and  study. 

Assembling  appropriate  readings  for  a  theological  environ¬ 
mental  ethics  course  may  be  difficult,  since  many  of  the  “classics” 
are  the  handiwork  of  biologists,  philosophers,  and  attorneys.  New 
ideas  in  the  field  are  usually  first  presented  in  philosophical  lan¬ 
guage  (as  in  the  journal  Environmental  Ethics) .  Theological  read¬ 
ing  materials  have  been  prepared  for  students  at  some  levels  and 
not  at  others,  and  some  of  the  better  potential  textbooks  for 
college-level  courses  either  need  to  be  updated  or  have  gone  out 
of  print.  Books  of  readings  or  theological  overviews,  if  they  are 
available  at  all  for  a  given  religion  or  denomination,  do  not  usually 
cover  a  variety  of  key  topics,  such  as  the  rights  of  nature,  rights  of 
future  generations,  eco-feminism,  the  environment  and  the  poor, 
deep  ecology,  and  so  on.8  Some  topics,  such  as  land  ethics,  have 


Several  fine  books  are  available  in  the  area  of  Christian  environmental  ethics,  but  none 
has  an  overview  of  the  issues  generally  covered  in  a  philosophical  environmental  ethics 
course^  Recent  Christian  volumes  include  Douglas  John  Hall,  1986.  Imaging  God:  Domin- 
° rjShtP’  GrandRaPlds’  Mich.;  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Co.,  which  has 

on  i  °  hUir  re]ationship  the.environment,  but  very  little  material 

on  actual  issues;  Wesley  Granberg-Michaelson,  1984,  A  Worldly  Spirituality:  The  Call  to 
ake  Care  of  the  Earth,  San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  which  is  a  good  basic  overview 
of  the  general  problem,  but  again  lacks  information  on  many  of  the  issues  often  covered  in 
milTn  !  fh'cs  course  (both  these  books  would  make  adequate  texts  with  supple- 
ental  materials,  Hall  may,  however,  be  above  undergraduate  level);  Richard  Cartwright 
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received  professional  attention  in  the  Christian  theological  litera¬ 
ture.* * * * * * * * 9  Others,  such  as  international  regulation  of  air  pollution  or 
the  use  of  ocean  resources,  have  received  scant  notice. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  is  to  use  readings  from  a  variety  of 
sources  —  theological,  philosophical,  and  biological  —  and  have 
the  class  evaluate  ethical  models  from  secular  materials  and  con¬ 
vert  them  into  a  theological  framework.  A  course  can  begin  with 
basic  creation  theology  or  theology  of  nature  (materials  are  avail¬ 
able  for  all  the  major  religions)  and  can  use  whatever  texts  on 
theological  environmental  ethics  are  available.  This  can  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  non-theological  materials  (my  class  reads  Aldo 
Leopold  on  the  land  ethic  and  Christopher  Stone  on  the  rights  of 
natural  objects),10  which  the  class  can  discuss  from  a  theological 
perspective.  At  college  level,  many  students  will  not  have  pre¬ 
viously  attempted  to  construct  a  theological  position  from  pri¬ 
marily  secular  materials  (much  less  had  the  feeling  there  was  no 
one  there  to  tell  them  the  absolute  “right  answer”) .  The  weakness 
in  the  literature  can  therefore  become  an  heuristic  advantage. 
Scientific  or  economic  reading  can  be  used  to  pose  questions  or 
precipitate  debate. 

One  of  the  reasons  environmental  ethics  has  been  slow  to 
reach  the  seminaries  may,  in  fact,  be  that  many  religious  ethics 
faculty  are  not  familiar  with  the  scientific  and  philosophical  envi¬ 
ronmental  literature  and  find  an  adequate  course  synopsis  diffi¬ 
cult  to  develop.  Perusing  some  of  the  recent,  very  fine  philosophi¬ 
cal  volumes  on  environmental  ethics  may  help,11  as  well  as 


Austin,  1988,  Beauty  of  the  Lord:  Awakening  the  Senses,  Atlanta:  John  Knox,  is  also  very 

general  and  has  numerous  historical  and  theological  diversions  within  the  text.  Loren  Wil¬ 

kinson,  editor,  1980,  Earthkeeping:  Christian  Stewardship  of  Natural  Resources,  Grand 

Rapids,  Mich.:  W'illiam  B.  Eerdmans,  was,  as  of  this  writing,  out  of  date  in  terms  of  scien¬ 

tific  content  and  out  of  print,  although  it  may  be  reprinted  and  possibly  revised  in  the  near 

future.  This  has  been  one  of  the  best  books  for  undergraduate  teaching  because  it 

reviews  the  environmental  problems,  discusses  some  important  philosophical  models, 

presents  a  history  of  Christian  thought,  and  presents  principles  for  future  action.  A  general 
book  on  Buddhist  traditions  with  nature,  Tree  of  Life:  Buddism  and  Protection  of  Nature, 
Earl  &  Associates,  again  makes  a  fine  starting  volume  but  must  be  used  with  supplemental 
materials  for  university-level  classes.  Gene  Hargrove,  1986,  Religion  and  Environmental 
Crisis,  Athens,  GA:  University  of  Georgia  Press,  presents  a  series  of  papers  from  several 
different  religious  perspectives,  including  classical  polytheism,  native  American,  Judaism, 
Christianity,  Islam,  and  Taoism. 

9For  example,  Walter  Brueggemann,  1977,  The  Land,  Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  and 
John  Hart,  1984,  The  Spirit  of  the  Earth:  A  Theology  of  the  Land,  New  York:  Paulist  Press. 

*°Aldo  Leopold,  1949.  A  Sand  County  Almanac  and  Sketches  Here  and  There.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press.  Christopher  D.  Stone,  1974.  Should  Trees  Have  Standing ? 
Towards  Legal  Rights  for  Natural  Objects.  Los  Altos,  Ca:  William  Kaufman,  Inc. 

1 ‘Possible  volumes  to  investigate  include  Gene  Hargrove’s  book,  cited  above,  or 
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reading  the  journal  Environmental  Ethics.  Semi-popular  periodi¬ 
cals,  such  as  Environment,  can  provide  easily  readable  case  histo¬ 
ries  for  class  use.  Environment  has,  in  the  past  few  years,  pub¬ 
lished  review  articles  on  such  diverse  topics  as  nuclear  winter, 
Third  World  food  production,  destruction  of  tropical  rainforest 
and  American  consumerism,  Chernobyl  and  risk  management, 
and  the  international  politics  of  acid  rain.  Organizing  a  file  of  arti¬ 
cles  from  popular  sources,  such  as  the  weekly  news  magazines, 
and  from  semi-popular  or  science  news  sources,  such  as  Science, 
can  aid  students  interested  in  specific  topics  (and  may  help  to 
supplement  deficiencies  if  the  only  library  available  is  primarily 
theological) .  AuSable  Institute,  for  example,  has  established  a  file 
of  theological  articles  written  from  a  J udeo-Christian  perspective 
and  maintains  file  boxes  of  reprints  on  key  environmental  issues. 
The  AuSable  collection  makes  it  clear  that  the  theological  sources 
are  very  diverse  and  difficult  to  search,  and  many  of  the  articles 
appear  in  denominational  periodicals  which  are  not  widely  read 
putside  their  “home”  community. 

Techniques  common  to  other  types  of  ethics  courses  can  be 
utilized  to  strengthen  course  content.  Dividing  the  class  into 
teams  for  a  series  of  debates  on  controversial  issues  will  work  well 
(topics  at  AuSable  have  included  the  role  of  Christian  missions  in 
human  population  regulation,  the  rights  of  nature,  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  food  aid  for  people  in  “degraded”  agricultural  environ¬ 
ments).  Guest  speakers  and  field  trips  may  be  used  to  introduce 
local  environmental  conflicts.  Videos  with  appropriate  theologi¬ 
cal  content  may  be  difficult  to  obtain,  but  numerous  presentations 
are  available  on  environmental  issues,  such  as  acid  rain  and  en¬ 
dangered  species  preservation. 

1  he  work  of  the  critics  may  also  be  useful.  Students  can  be 
asked  to  evaluate  or  respond  to  materials,  such  as  the  Lynn  White 
essays,  which  criticize  traditional  religious  attitudes  towards  the 
environment.  Another  possible  exercise  is  to  analyze  the  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  deep  ecologists  who  claim  most  of  the  western  en- 


Holmes  Rolston  1986  Philosophy  Gone  Wild:  Essays  in  Environmental  Ethics,  Buffalo: 
I  rometheus  Books  (a  book  with  substantial  theological  content.)  J.  Baird  Callicott,  1989. 
InDefense  of  the  Land  Ethic:  Essays  in  Environmental  Philosophy,  Albany:  State  Univer- 

f  ^Cre  afe  als° S6Veral  volumes  readings  available:  Tom  Regan, 

1984,  Earthbound. New  Introductory  Essays  in  Environmental  Ethics,  New  York:  Ran- 

RoxwooH^P  K  S'  Shrad®r'Frechette>  1981>  Environmental  Ethics,  Pacific  Grove,  CA:  The 
E  w  Irm  vf  S  Scherer  and  Thomas  Attig,  1983,  Ethics  and  the  Environment, 

^ a  tT  p&  ;  R°,bert  E]liot  and  Arran  Gare’  Environmental  Philos¬ 
ophy,  University  Park,  PA:  The  Pennsylvania  University  Press. 
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vironmental  movement  is  too  “shallow”  in  its  approach  —  despir- 
itualized  and  dominated  by  middle-class  values  and  desires.12  A 
class  may  be  asked  to  develop  a  “deep  theology”  adequate  to  deal 
with  today’s  overwhelming  environmental  problems.  This  type 
of  exercise  not  only  forces  students  to  decide  what  is  basic  to  a 
religious  ethic  but  also  forces  them  to  struggle  with  class  and  de¬ 
nominational  values  and  to  look  at  the  environment  as  an  issue  in 
social  justice. 

A  final  problem  in  developing  offerings  in  theological  envi¬ 
ronmental  ethics  is  that  relatively  more  courses  are  appearing  at 
the  college,  high  school,  and  Sunday  school  level  than  are  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  religious  graduate  programs.  A  number  of  Christian 
colleges  have  courses  in  bioethics  including  environmental  ethics, 
but  only  a  few  seminaries  offer  more  than  medical  ethics.  The 
Christian  College  Coalition  has  sponsored  workshops  for  college 
faculty  which  have  included  presentations  on  environmental 
ethics,  and  faculty  from  religious  institutions  sometimes  attend 
Gene  Hargrove’s13  environmental  ethics  teaching  workshops, 
held  at  the  University  of  Georgia.  The  seminaries,  however,  have 
remained  relatively  uninvolved.  A  theology  graduate  student, 
who  is  in  a  seminary  Ph.D.  program  in  religious  ethics,  has  much 
less  chance  of  taking  an  environmental  ethics  course  than  a  similar 
student  who  is  in  a  large  state  university  with  a  philosophy  de¬ 
partment  and  an  environmental  studies  program.  Most  religious 
professionals  and  leaders  are  not  familar  with  the  issues.  The  great¬ 
est  need,  at  present,  is  for  those  who  train  the  teachers  to  develop 
advanced  environmental  ethics  courses  and  programs  and  raise  a 
generation  of  religious  educators  well  versed  in  environmental 
issues. 

Susan  P.  Bratton  is  a  professional  ecologist  with  a  Ph.D.  in  plant  ecology'  from 

Cornell  University,  an  M.A.  in  theology  from  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  and  a 

graduate  certificate  in  environmental  ethics  from  the  University  of  Georgia. 


12See,  for  example,  Arne  Naess,  1989,  Ecology,  Community  and  Lifestyle,  New  York: 
Cambridge  University  Press,  or  Bill  Devall  and  George  Sessions,  1985,  Deep  Ecology,  Salt 
Lake  City:  Peregrine  Smith  Books. 

13Gene  Hargrove  is  the  editor  of  the  journal,  Environmental  Ethics. 
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Very  early  in  his  career,  Bill  Cosby  did  a  comedy  routine  based  on 
God  ordering  Noah  to  build  an  ark.  In  the  liberties  comedy  al¬ 
lows,  Noah  gives  God  a  hard  time  about  suggesting  the  possibility 
of  a  flood  that  would  cover  the  earth.  He  also  delays  getting  on 
with  the  building  of  the  ark.  Finally,  when  water  comes  thunder¬ 
ing  down  from  the  heavens,  Noah  capitulates  with  a  resounding 
“right”  and  gets  down  to  the  real  work  of  building  and  tending  the 
ark. 

Some  very  few  people,  such  as  Thomas  Berry  in  the  religious 
sector  and  ecologists  and  earth  scientists  in  the  public  sector,  have 
been  telling  us  for  more  than  a  decade  that  the  second  “flood”  is 
coming.  In  North  America,  it  was  the  summer  of  1988  with  its 
alarming  drought  that  seemed  to  get  most  of  us  on  track,  finally, 
to  reply  “ right] ”  This  has  meant,  in  Berry’s  phrase,  that  we  have 
passed  over  a  threshold.  Aren’t  the  signs  of  it  much  like  Noah 
trying  to  rustle  up  his  boarding  list  of  creatures? 

In  economics  we  begin  to  realize  the  primary  need  for  ecological  bal¬ 
ance  rather  than  economic  balance  .  .  .  In  medical  practice  we  begin 
to  realize  that  the  well-being  of  the  planet  is  the  precondition  for  the 
well-being  of  those  who  live  on  the  planet  ...  In  our  legal  structures 
we  begin  to  be  concerned  with  the  rights  of  the  entire  natural  world 
.  .  .  Most  important  is  the  new  concern  for  the  integrity  of  the  eco¬ 
systems  of  the  planet  being  manifested  in  the  News  Media  ...  In 
ethics  we  are  now  extending  our  concerns  beyond  suicide,  homocide, 
and  genocide  to  a  concern  for  biocide,  the  killing  of  the  life  systems  of 
the  planet,  and  for  geocide,  the  killing  of  the  functional  integrity  of  the 
planet  itself.  In  education  we  now  see  that  literacy  must  extend  beyond 
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human  language  to  the  language  of  the  natural  world  and  the  commu¬ 
nication  that  it  is  presenting  to  us.1 

In  this  new  situation,  while  we  struggle  to  move  beyond  mere 
open-mindedness  about  the  possibility  of  the  greenhouse  effect 
—  our  flood  symbol  —  we  do  not  lack  for  reports  of  storm  clouds 
over  our  complacency.  In  October  1989  the  famous  Doomsday 
clock  was  superimposed  on  the  globe.  If  we  are  six  minutes  to 
midnight  in  our  nuclear  madness,  we  now  must  also  face  the  tick¬ 
ing  bomb  of  our  ecological  madness.  Everyday  we  lose  several 
plant  and  animal  species  irrevocably.  Every  year,  we  lose  rain 
forests  three  times  the  size  of  Switzerland.  Garbage  and  toxic 
waste  float  around  the  globe  on  “anti-arks”  —  ships  which  are  not 
allowed  into  port  because  no  one  will  unload  them  or  accept  their 
cargo. 

This  situation  represents  a  rapid  and  vast  change  since  I  began 
exploring  and  teaching  the  foundations  for  ecological  ethics  early 
in  the  eighties.  I  suppose  my  initial  interest  as  an  ethicist  drew  on 
my  Roman  Catholic  training  in  natural  law.  Not  that  what  I  was 
looking  for  in  the  eighties  was  conventional  natural  law,  and  I 
certainly  found  none  of  that  in  Thomas  Berry’s  thought.  Perhaps  it 
was  a  more  intuitive  sense  that  the  flight  from  nature  that  per¬ 
vades  ethical  discourse,  for  all  of  its  importance  historically  in 
establishing  deep  commitment  to  human  subjectivity,  could 
never  be  an  absolute  flight.  Continuing  contact  with  Berry  moved 
me  to  advance  from  this  initial  stance  to  the  attempt  to  search  for 
adequate  foundational  criteria  for  the  much  greater  task:  a  gen¬ 
uine  ecological  ethic  within  the  discipline  of  theology.  These 
criteria  are  what  I  would  like  to  share  in  this  article. 

If  I  could  return  to  Cosby’s  skit:  He  moves  from  his  dialogue 
with  the  Lord  to  a  dialogue  with  his  next  door  neighbor,  who 
really  wants  to  know  what  he  is  doing  building  such  a  monstros¬ 
ity.  For  one  thing,  it  encroaches  on  the  latter’s  driveway.  When 
Noah  reveals  that  “there  will  be  this  big  flood”  the  tone  of  the 
neighbor’s  response,  “right,”  is  somewhere  between  deference  to 
the  truly  bizarre  and  gentle  scepticism.  It  is  not  a  bad  image  for 
the  initial  response  to  the  project  of  ecological  ethics  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  academy.  I  continue  to  have  the  feeling  that  much  time  has 
been  lost  by  denial  within  the  discipline  that  religious  ethics  really 


'“Passing  Over  a  Threshold,”  Teilhard  Perspective  vol.  22,  no.  1  (July,  1989),  p.  9. 
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has  anything  to  do  with  it  all.* 2  In  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Society  of  Christian  Ethics  in  1989,  the  topic  was  so  far  from  being 
of  keynote  interest  that  only  one  workshop  in  the  three-day  event 
could  be  described  as  taking  the  issue  seriously.  As  a  participant  in 
that  discussion,  I  would  estimate  that  even  in  that  group  I  could 
hear  Noah’s  neighbor  responding:  “right.” 

But  as  1989  ends,  new  household  words  will  not  go  away:  glo¬ 
bal  warming  —  greenhouse  effect  —  ozone  depletion  —  species 
extinction.  I  think  it  is  a  very  open  question  whether  religious 
ethics  and  religious  education  have  crossed  the  threshold  Berry 
described.  In  this  article,  however,  I  v/ould  like  to  forgo  anymore 
talk  about  the  pilgrimage  to  the  threshold  and  describe  what  it’s 
like  on  the  other  side.  In  a  word,  what  I  see  on  the  other  side,  for 
the  religious  educator  particularly,  is  at  once  scary  and  trans¬ 
forming. 

Realizing  The  Flood  Is  Real:  Scary 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  not  all  who  approach  the  topic  (few 
though  they  may  be)  see  the  scary  dimension.  It  might  be  argued 
that  although  they  speak  of  religious  ecological  ethics,  they  have 
not  crossed  some  of  the  thresholds  Berry  names  (such  as  biocide 
and  geocide  as  sinful  on  their  own  account) .  Berry’s  description  of 
the  major  threshold  is  “We  now  recognize  the  larger  earth  com¬ 
munity,  not  the  human  community,  as  normative  as  regards  real¬ 
ity  and  value.”3 

Two  contrasting  events  at  Assisi  in  1986  demonstrate  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  accepting  the  larger  earth  community  and  hold¬ 
ing  a  religious  conviction  that  this  is  not  a  threshold  that  needs 
crossing.  In  a  beautifully  sumbolic  way,  this  threshold  was 
crossed  at  Assisi  in  September  1986.  Official  Christian,  Jewish, 
Muslim,  Buddhist,  and  Hindu  representatives  met  in  retreat  to¬ 
gether  to  discern  their  individual  traditions’  response  to  nature. 
They  were  called  to  Assisi  by  the  World  Wide  Fund  for  Nature,  to 
observe  its  25th  anniversary.  At  the  end  of  the  retreat  they 
celebrated  a  moving  liturgical  service  together  in  the  Basilica  of 
St.  Francis:  to  express  wonder  over  the  creation  story  (expressed 
in  the  performance  of  the  Hindu  dance  of  creation  based  upon  the 


On  Nature  and  the  expansion  of  Moral  Vision:  The  contributions  of  James  M.  Gustaf¬ 

son  and  Hans  Jonas,”  presented  by  William  C.  French  of  Loyola  University  of  Chicago. 

3Op.  cit.,  italics  mine. 
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Creation  Veda),  repentance  at  religious  neglect  of  nature  (ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  ceremony  of  the  sounding  of  the  shofar),  celebra¬ 
tion  of  nature  (expressed  in  Scriptural  readings),  and  commitment 
to  nature  (expressed  in  specific  Declarations).  When  Pope  John 
Paul  II  met  with  a  similar  grouping  of  religious  leaders  a  month 
later  in  the  same  place  to  pray  for  peace,  the  ecumenical  cere¬ 
mony  was  in  the  piazza,  not  the  basilica,  and  the  prayer,  though 
deeply  ecumenical,  was  markedly  less  integrated.  The  issue  the 
September  event  implicitly  recognized  was  that  the  “larger  earth 
community”  has  become  normative.  The  October  event  implic¬ 
itly  recognized  the  human  community  as  normative.  In  the  first, 
religious  leaders  could  acknowledge,  with  grace  and  hard  work, 
that  religions  themselves  have  a  planetary  reference  that  expands 
consciousness  in  a  way  never  before  activated  in  the  human  race. 
Theologically  (not  to  mention  ecclesiastically),  that’s  scary. 

Whenever  the  threshold  of  “the  larger  earth  community  as 
normative ”  is  not  crossed,  the  project  of  a  religious  ecological  ethic 
seems  much  less  scary  to  undertake.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  segment 
of  the  emerging  literature  represents  this  view.  Particularly  in  the 
Protestant  traditions,  the  concept  of  stewardship  is  gaining  a  new, 
and  some  would  feel  exciting,  importance.  It  distances  the  human 
agent  from  a  sense  of  absolute  dominion  over  nature,  because  the 
steward  acts  on  someone  else’s  behalf.  The  embarrassment  of 
traditional  interpretations  of  “dominion,”  “rule,’  “image  of  god, 
and  soon  is  sending  biblical  scholars  into  deeper  investigations  of 
the  original  textual  meanings.  Authors  such  as  Douglas  John  Hall 
and  Richard  Cartwright  Austin  sincerely  attempt  to  address  the 
religious  dimension  of  the  environmental  question  in  this  way. 
Wesley  Granberg-Michaelson  recognizes  a  major  problem  with 
the  concept.  However,  his  solution  does  not  challenge  the  essential 
element:  human  supremacy  in  the  earth  community  (by  whatever 
title): 

When  stewardship  means  no  more  than  simply  being  wiser  slavemas- 
ters  of  nature  —  which  often  seems  to  be  the  case  —  the  biblical  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  term  is  lost.  Our  call  to  be  stewards  of  creation  means  bibli¬ 
cally  that  basic  ideas  concerning  our  ownership  of  creation  are 
abolished  and  replaced  by  the  task  of  our  bearing  the  image  or  likeness 
of  God’s  rule  over  all  the  creation.4 


*A  Worldly  Spirituality:  The  Call  to  Redeem  the  Earth  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row, 
1984),  p.  63. 
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Conversing  skeptically  about  this  vision  of  the  ark  to  be  built, 
those  of  us  committed  to  a  more  radical  vision  of  the  religious 
message  here  put  this  question:  If  you  could  speak  for  the  rain 
forests,  you’d  maintain  they  could  not  get  along  unless  humans 
were  in  charge  of  them,  right?”  We  answer  with  a  totally  skeptical 
“right.”  From  our  point  of  view,  stewardship  does  not  carry  the 
full  richness  of  the  relationships  enjoyed  by  humans  as  a  species  in 
the  community  of  the  earth.5 

Realizing  the  Flood  is  Real:  Transforming 

The  view  from  the  other  side  of  the  threshold  conveys  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  significance  of  the  flood,  too.  The  biologist  Paul  Ehr¬ 
lich  has  asserted  that  a  reliance  on  technology  will  not  get  the 
planet  out  of  the  difficulty  humans  have  visited  it  with.  He  says, 
startlingly,  that  only  a  “quasi-religious  transformation  of  contem¬ 
porary  cultures”  could  be  adequate.6  Those  who  would  aspire  to  a 
full-fledged  religious  transformation  might  well  begin  to  think  of 
themselves  as  new  Noahs.  The  religious  ethician/ educator  as  con¬ 
temporary  Noah  in  North  America  has  abundant  feedback  that 
the  flood  is  well  underway  in  other  regions:  desertification,  star¬ 
vation,  atmosphere  deterioration,  and  more.  He  or  she  also  knows 
that  the  same  flood  is  here,  but  just  more  noticeable  in  other 
places.  Our  ethicist/educator  must  then,  like  Noah,  look  to  the 
serious  business  of  a  blueprint,  selecting  “timbers,”7  and  dis¬ 
cerning  the  community  of  the  ark  that  would  potentially  withstand 
the  unique  flood  that  threatens  the  planet  today  and  tomorrow. 
Let  me  hazard  my  selections: 

1.  Blueprint  for  the  ark:  contemporary  cosmology. 

If  planet  earth  is  not  appreciated  in  its  cosmological  uniqueness, 
we  will  not  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  the  urgency  or  grandeur  of 
our  task.  Perhaps  the  most  telling  indicator  of  our  ability  to  hold 
our  ark-building  efforts  within  an  adequate  cosmology  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  one  of  Thomas  Berry  s  “Principles  for  Understanding 
the  Universe”: 


, .  ,^n  P‘lss*nS  I  might  add  that  a  religious  appropriation  of  full  ecological  relationships  (as 
distinct  from  environmentalism,  which  sees  every  other  creature  related  to  us  instrumen- 

X Iff  0  T'°r  rel‘gious/raditions  ^  need  of  dialogue  with  native  religions  on  one 
side  ot  the  spectrum  and  eco-feminists  on  the  other. 


6Quoted  in  the  New  York  Times,  Sept.  28, 1986,  p.  28. 

Noah,  you  may  remember,  was  instructed  to  use  “resinous  wood.”  Genesis,  6:13 
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The  Earth,  within  the  solar  system,  is  a  self-emergent,  self-propagating, 
self-nourishing,  self-educating,  self-governing,  self-healing,  self-ful¬ 
filling  community.  All  particular  life  systems  must  integrate  their  func¬ 
tioning  within  this  larger  complex  of  mutually  dependent  earth 
systems.8 

The  pull  of  this  cosmological  reality  is  the  shaper  of  our  practical 
solutions,  our  short-  and  long-range  strategies,  and  our  religious 
categories  as  well.9  If  the  cosmological  story  of  15-20  billion  years 
of  creative  development  is  functional  to  our  task,  we  will  not  only 
take  better  care  of  the  urgent  need,  ark  building,  we  will  also  per¬ 
ceive  a  new  kind  of  sacredness  from  the  other  side  of  the  thres¬ 
hold.  This  new  sacredness  is  rooted  in  the  primordial  significance 
of  both  matter  and  psyche:  “From  its  beginning  the  universe  is  a 
psychic  as  well  as  a  physical  reality.”10 

2.  Timber  for  the  ark:  forged  from  earth  sciences. 

If  we  do  not  build  from  solid  awareness  of  the  planet  itself 
(through  our  own  mythology  —  science),  we  have  no  hope  of 
survival.  Such  knowledge  becomes  our  basic  timber.  What  is  the 
standing  of  this  body  of  knowledge  in  religious  education  today? 
Would  it  perhaps  remind  you  of  a  scenario  in  which  Noah  could 
not  use  the  right  timber  because  it  was  consigned  to  more  esoteric 
use,  such  as  fine-furniture  making?  Does  the  post-Copernicus, 
post-Galileo,  post-Darwin  mood  of  religious  education  persist  in 
consigning  earth  sciences  to  the  profanum?  Brian  Swimme,  a 
physicist,  maintains  that  what  science  is  truly  trying  to  do  is  learn 
to  become  intimate  with  the  earth.  The  record  manifestly  reveals 
native  peoples  as  being  100  percent  more  effective  at  that  —  until 
recently.  Presently  there  are  “constructive  postmodern”  scientists, 
such  as  James  Lovelock,  who  can  appreciate  the  earth,  scientifi¬ 
cally,  as  a  living  reality.11  He  presents  us  with  a  scientific  Gaia 
Theory”  about  the  planet:  a  wedding  of  ancient  mythological  im¬ 
age  with  our  own  Western  cognitive  myth,  science.  If  our  reli¬ 
gious  education  opens  out  to  these  scientific  insights,  timber  for 
our  ark-ethic  is  available.12 

8A11  12  principles  can  be  found  in  Thomas  Berry  and  the  New  Cosmology ,  ed.  by 
Anne  Lonergan  and  Caroline  Richards  (Mystic  Conn:  Twenty  Third  Publications,  1987). 

9For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  see  my  “Needed:  A  New  Genre  for  Moral  Theology,”  in 
Thomas  Berry  and  the  New  Cosmology. 

l0Thomas  Berry:  Principle  3  of  the  Twelve  Principles. 

1  ‘Good  explanations  of  that  genre  are  available  in  The  Re- enchantment  of  Science,  ed. 
by  David  Ray  Griffin  (Albany:  State  University  of  New  York  1988). 

‘“Thomas  Berry  calls  this  new  attitude  between  religion  and  science  “The  New  Story. 
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3.  Community  for  the  voyage:  all  or  none. 

The  distinctive  element  of  change  in  the  situation  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  Noah  is  that  safety  from  a  single  source  of  peril  (Noah’s 
water)  will  not  provide  safety  from  the  present  “flood.”  What  is  at 
stake  is  all  of  life  and  all  that  supports  life.  F rom  rock  to  bacterium 
to  human,  we  are  all  in  this  together.  This  ark,  then,  is  the  diamet¬ 
ric  opposite  of  “life-boat  ethics.”  Reducing  the  level  of  our  use  of 
fossil  fuels,  for  example,  will  help  enormously.  But  if  we  think  that 
will  save  the  planet,  we  will  soon  discover  our  ark  is  full  of  life- 
threatening  holes.  No  less  than  a  deep  sense  of  the  ecology  of  the 
planet  will  do.  That  sense  demands  a  religious  reverence  for  crea¬ 
tion  beyond  anything  we  have  known  in  our  history.  It  might  be 
arguable  that  an  easier  strategy  for  us  would  be  to  intensify  our 
traditional  theological  categories  by  taking  up  their  most  reverent 
references  to  the  other  creatures  of  the  earth  community.  That 
way  we  would  not  have  to  face  head-on  the  challenge  that  our 
religion  and  our  ethics  have  been  hopelessly  (in  terms  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  crisis)  human-centered  rather  than  community- 
centered.  The  geo-community,  however,  must  emerge  as  “ark 
worthy”  in  our  ethical  mindset,  or  we  will  fail  ourselves  as  well  as 
the  earth.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  generally  admitted  that  insects 
might  rather  comfortably  survive  humans’  worst  havoc  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  earth.  What  is  clear  is  that  we  will  not  survive  our 
present  course  of  eco-damage.  If  religious  people  are  eager  to 
respond  to  Ehrlich’s  challenge,  the  sacredness  of  the  earth  com¬ 
munity  will  be  the  essential  springboard  for  knowing  what  we  are 
about. 


Conclusion:  Raven  -  Dove  -  Rainbow 

I  propose  that  there  are  three  basic  types  of  ecological  ethic  that 
are  possible  and,  to  some  extent,  actually  in  operation  in  our  so¬ 
ciety  today.  In  keeping  with  our  guiding  story  of  Noah,  I  charac¬ 
terize  them  as  raven,  dove,  and  rainbow  eco-ethics. 

Raven  eco-ethics  has  short-term  strengths  and  long-term  dis- 
appointments.  We  are  becoming  quickly  accustomed  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  speed  with  which  changes  in  our  lifestyle  occur  such  as 
blue  boxes  for  recycling,  finding  recycled  paper  in  our  corre¬ 
spondence  or  less  often  in  our  newspapers,  getting  used  to  slogans 
such  as  reduce,  recycle,  re-use,  etc.  Any  move  to  change  our  life¬ 
style  to  be  more  gentle  on  the  earth  that  does  not  offend  radical 
dignity  deserves  to  be  worked  with  until  we  learn  better  —  because 
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our  damage  situation  is  so  bad.  But  long-term  changes  such  as  fun¬ 
damental  questions  about  economics,  technology,  “progress,”  and 
global  disparities  are  not  deeply  addressed  in  this  model.  Like 
the  raven  of  Genesis,  this  ethic  is  doomed  to  “fly  back  and  forth 
until  the  waters  dried  up  from  the  earth.”13  The  question  is,  Will 
our  flood  truly  subside?  Not  unless  our  ethic  reaches  deeper. 

Noah  watched  for  the  dove.  For  us  the  dove  will  have  to  be 
symbol  of  a  new  peace  with  the  land.  It  will  not  be  achieved  un¬ 
less,  in  my  reading  of  the  ethical  situation,  our  efforts  pass  the  test 
of  being  blueprinted  by  contemporary  cosmology,  built  on  our 
best  data  from  “postmodern”  earth  science,  and  inclusive  of  the 
entire  earth  community.  The  role  of  rescuing  the  earth,  if  that  is 
the  destiny  of  our  new  Noahs,  will  be  built  on  a  humility  that 
knows  its  etymological  origins  in  humus.  Thomas  Berry  calls  for 
“re-inventing  the  human  at  the  species  level.”  Kirkpatrick  Sale 
and  others  are  elaborating  an  “economics  of  scale”  built  on  a 
knowledge  of  and  reverence  for  the  bio-regions.  When  all  the 
earth  is  sacred,  the  dove  will  be  offering  the  offending  human 
species  the  olive  branch  because  the  Creator  will  once  again  be 
free  to  send  the  Spirit  to  re-create  the  land. 

God  gave  Noah  the  rainbow  as  a  sign  of  a  new  covenant  with 
all  the  creatures  of  the  earth.  The  rainbow  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
Divine  promise,  “no  more  floods.”  As  we  are  re-discovering  this 
covenant  and  trying  to  understand  its  relevance  to  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  we  must  not  forget  that  God  has  only  promised  not  to 
produce  the  “flood”  through  divine  auspices.  The  other  partner  to 
the  covenant  —  the  entire  earth  community  —  is  by  and  large  also 
free  of  responsibility.  The  one  member  of  the  community  (we 
now  know)  actually  producing  the  disaster  is  the  human  species. 
As  authors  like  Kauffman  have  written,  human  technological  ex¬ 
pertise  has  tipped  the  balance.  The  “omnipotence”  of  God  has 
acquired  a  new  scripting,  and  we  are  front  and  center  with  respon¬ 
sibility.  Assured  of  God’s  dream  for  our  good  will,  we  must  now 
look  to  the  “other  end  of  the  rainbow,”  the  “dream  of  the  earth,’  to 
construct  a  genuine  rainbow  eco-ethic,  full  of  hope,  although  we 
realize  the  flood  is  real. 

Stephen  Dunn  is  on  the  faculty  of  theology  at  the  University  of  St.  Micahel’s 

College  and  director  of  the  Centre  for  Ecology  and  Spirituality,  Port  Burwell, 
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THE  FOUNDATIONS  OF  ECOLOGY 

IN  ZEN  BUDDHISM 

Ven.  Sunyana  Graef,  Sensei 

Vermont  Zen  Center 
Shelburne,  VT  05482 


If  you  yourself,  who  are  the  valley  streams  and  mountains,  cannot  develop 
the  power  which  illuminates  the  true  reality  of  the  mountains  and  valley 
streams,  who  else  is  going  to  be  able  to  convince  you  that  you  and  the 
streams  and  mountains  are  one  and  the  same? 

— Zen  Master  Dogen1 

Perhaps  it  is  part  of  being  human  to  question  who  and  what  we 
are.  Unfortunately,  because  we  rely  almost  exclusively  on  our 
senses,  the  harder  we  look,  the  more  we  misinterpret  what  we  see. 
We  believe  on  the  one  hand  that  we  are  an  insignificant  dot  in  the 
universe,  separate  from  all  other  humans,  much  less  the  natural 
world.  But  we  also  believe  that  we  are  the  most  highly  evolved 
organism  in  creation,  entitled  to  use  whatever  we  can  grasp  for 
our  own  ends. 

Buddhists  have  a  different  view  of  humanity.  In  terms  of  their 
psycho-spiritual  development  people  stand  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  Buddhas  and  amoebas.  However,  on  an  absolute  level, 
people,  Buddhas,  amoebas,  dogs,  streams,  and  mountains  are  one 
and  the  same.  Buddhism  addresses  the  apparent  disparity  be¬ 
tween  what  we  see  and  what  we  actually  are.  And  it  does  so  by 
delving  into  the  roots  of  what  it  means  to  be  human. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  Buddhist  ecology?  It  is  insep¬ 
arable  from  it.  For  Buddhist  ecology  can  no  more  be  sundered 
from  knowing  the  nature  of  our  true  self  than  mountains  and 
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streams  can  be  sundered  from  our  true  self.  The  premise  of  Zen 
Buddhist  ecology  is  this:  When  we  understand  what  we  really  are, 
we  will  be  at  peace  with  ourselves  and  our  environment.  We  will 
cease  trying  to  enlarge  ourselves  through  possessions  and  power, 
take  responsibility  for  our  universal  self  —  the  world  —  and  start 
living  to  give,  rather  than  get. 

A  life  of  wisdom  is  a  life  in  harmony  with  the  natural  world.  In 
an  age  where  filthy  refuse  washes  up  on  shorelines,  where  we  raze 
vast  forests  by  the  minute,  where  we  pollute  the  air  and  water 
with  chemicals,  the  thought  of  living  in  harmony  with  the  natural 
world  seems  a  long-forgotten  dream.  Like  a  sand  castle  swept 
away  by  waves  we  are  eroding  the  very  foundation  of  our  exist¬ 
ence.  Still,  we  can  return  to  a  simpler,  more  careful,  watchful  way 
of  life  —  if  we  know  the  path. 

There  is  a  story  that  senior  Zen  practitioners  often  tell  novices. 
It  is  about  a  monk  in  search  of  a  teacher,  but  of  course,  it  is  about 
much  more  than  that.  Like  many  such  tales  it  seems  inscrutable  at 
first,  then  unattainable,  and  finally  inspiring.  It  has  relevance  here 
because  it  betokens  a  manner  of  living  which  embodies  the  es¬ 
sence  of  Zen  ecology. 

It  was  the  custom  in  ancient  China  for  Zen  monks  to  refine  and 
deepen  their  spiritual  understanding  by  travelling  throughout  the 
country  to  study  with  respected  teachers.  One  such  monk  had 
heard  that  a  renowned  Zen  master  lived  in  seclusion  near  a  river, 
and  he  was  determined  to  find  him  and  train  with  him.  After 
many  weeks  of  travel  he  found  the  master’s  dwelling.  Gazing  at 
the  river  before  the  master’s  hut,  the  monk  was  filled  with  joy  at 
the  thought  of  soon  meeting  his  teacher.  Just  then  he  saw  a  cab¬ 
bage  leaf  slip  into  the  water  and  float  downstream.  Disillusioned 
and  greatly  disappointed,  the  monk  immediately  turned  to  leave. 
As  he  did,  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  the  venerable  teacher 
running  to  the  river,  his  robe  flapping  wildly  in  the  wind.  The  old 
man  chased  the  cabbage  leaf,  fished  it  from  the  water,  and 
brought  it  back  to  his  hut.  The  monk  smiled  and  turned  back.  He 
had  found  his  master. 

To  understand  why  the  monk  would  abandon  his  teacher  be¬ 
fore  even  meeting  him  is  to  know  the  foundations  of  Zen  Buddhist 
ecology.  Why  would  a  single  discarded  cabbage  leaf  provoke 
such  intense  disillusionment?  Was  the  monk  a  fanatical  environ¬ 
mentalist  who  found  even  this  minor  bit  of  pollution  from  his 
master-to-be  untenable?  Or  was  there  something  else  he  per¬ 
ceived?  After  all,  most  people  would  think  nothing  of  scrapping 
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one  leaf  of  cabbage.  Surely  few  would  consider  it  wasteful.  And  if 
it  happened  to  fall  into  a  stream  .  .  .  well.  With  the  land  and  sea 
so  clogged  with  the  detritus  of  civilization,  a  cabbage  leaf  drifting 
downstream  would  seem  an  insignificant,  perhaps  even  pleasant, 
sight.  To  the  monk,  however,  the  errant  leaf  signified  much  more. 
Litter,  waste,  yes,  but  also  a  window  to  his  would-be  teacher  s 
spiritual  attainment.  For  the  perceptive  monk,  it  was,  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  persuasive  proof  that  the  master  had  not  yet  penetrated  the 
last  barrier  of  Zen. 

The  way  we  relate  to  and  interact  with  the  environment  says 
more  about  us  than  our  awards,  Ph.D.s,  and  business  successes.  It 
says  more  about  us  than  our  Chagalls,  diamond  rings,  and  three- 
bedroom  homes.  For  it  is  not  what  we  have,  but  the  way  we  live 
that  reveals  the  inner  person.  To  be  indifferent  to  even  a  leaf  of 
cabbage  exposes  a  dualistic  view  of  the  world:  I  exist  here,  and  the 
world  and  all  it  contains  is  out  there  —  for  me  to  do  with  as  I 
please.  Such  carelessness  betrays  an  unawareness  of  the  singular 
value  of  each  aspect  of  creation.  This  awareness,  the  soul  of  Zen 
Buddhist  ecology,  is  not  something  most  people  are  born  with;  it 
grows  through  years  of  religious  education,  training,  and  practice. 

The  goal  of  Buddhist  ecology  is  much  more  than  an  unpol¬ 
luted  environment.  It  is  a  life  of  simplicity,  conservation,  and  self- 
restraint.  Ultimately  this  ecology  is  a  manifestation  of  the  spiritual 
realization  of  the  individual.  It  is  born  in  the  individual,  and 
comes  to  fruition  through  the  individual’s  religious  understanding 
and  practice.  Rooted  in  action,  not  intellectual  understanding,  in 
the  end  it  is  actualized  and  expressed  through  the  deeds  of  one’s 
daily  life.  Such  mundane  chores  as  taking  out  the  garbage,  cook¬ 
ing  a  meal,  cleaning  the  toilet,  and  working  in  the  garden  are  all 
occasions  for  the  cultivation  of  spiritual  awareness. 

For  the  monk,  the  discarded  leaf  testified  that  the  master 
lacked  this  awareness.  It  indicated  that  he  had  not  entirely  purged 
himself  of  an  egocentric  view  of  creation.  Misconstruing  the  ac¬ 
tual  nature  of  phenomena,  he  still  had  the  outlook  of  an  ordinary 
person.  Certainly  this  was  not  what  one  would  expect  from  a 
deeply  enlightend  Zen  Master. 

Buddhist  ecology,  then,  must  emanate  from  spiritual  educa¬ 
tion  and  discipline.  For  a  Zen  practitioner  this  discipline  begins 
with  a  type  of  meditation  called  zazen.  The  practice  of  Zen  medi¬ 
tation  allows  one  to  center,  focus,  and  quiet  the  mind.  The  word 
zazen  means  sitting  with  the  mind  focused  or  totally  absorbed 
in  one  thing.  Ordinarily  the  mind  is  so  clouded  with  irrelevant 
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thoughts,  fantasies,  worries,  judgments,  and  desires  that  we  are 
unable  to  see  things  as  they  truly  are.  We  live  in  a  dream,  spending 
our  days  in  vain  regrets  and  denials  of  the  past,  while  anticipating 
the  future  with  worries  and  hopes.  And  so,  the  present  escapes  us 
before  we  have  even  taken  note  of  it. 

The  object  of  Zen  training  is  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  here  and 
now  —  to  take  this  instant  just  as  it  is.  The  practice  of  Zen  de¬ 
mands  consummate  attention  to  the  task  at  hand:  full  awareness 
and  total  involvement  at  every  moment.  For  example,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  head  cook  in  the  Zen  monastery  is  traditionally  held  by  the 
most  spiritually  advanced  monk  or  nun,  for  only  such  a  person  can 
accord  food  the  respect  and  care  it  demands.  Zen  Master  Dogen 
said  that  a  cook  must  treat  rice  and  vegetables  as  if  they  were  his 
own  eyes.  He  admonished  the  monastery  cook  about  the  proper 
attitude  toward  the  preparation  of  food  in  these  words: 

Keep  your  eyes  open.  Do  not  allow  even  one  grain  of  rice  to  be  lost. 

Wash  the  rice  thoroughly,  put  it  in  the  pot,  light  the  fire,  and  cook  it. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  goes,  “See  the  pot  as  your  own  head;  see  the 

water  as  your  lifeblood.”2 

The  practice  of  unremitting  attentiveness  and  awareness  en¬ 
ables  —  actually  forces  —  one  to  face  every  moment  without  the 
cloak  of  judgments.  Having  mastered  this  discipline,  one  is  able  to 
confront  the  most  fundamental  pollution  of  all,  the  pollution  of 
the  Mind  —  our  pure  or  Buddha  nature  —  with  the  mind  —  our 
discursive  intellect  grounded  in  ego. 

From  a  Zen  Buddhist  standpoint  the  intellect  and  its  hench¬ 
man,  the  ego,  are  the  primary  causes  of  all  pollution.  Nevertheless 
it  is  not  by  the  elimination  of  intellect,  but  by  understanding  its 
proper  function,  that  we  eradicate  the  source  of  pollution.  The 
intellect’s  primary  role  is  to  assess  the  phenomenal  world  through 
categorization,  analysis,  and  judgment.  Because  we  ordinarily 
view  everything  through  this  faculty,  we  divide  our  environment 
into  that  which  we  perceive  as  being  either  internal  or  external.  In 
so  doing,  we  invent  a  “me”  bounded  by  my  sensations,  my 
thoughts,  “my ’’needs,  “my”  desires.  This  me,  called  in  Bud¬ 
dhism  the  ego-I,  so  dominates  the  personality  that  it  eventually 
becomes  an  omnipresent  dictator,  affecting  not  only  oneself  but 
one’s  associates  are  well.  Despite  our  blind  belief  in  the  verity  of 


2Zen  Master  Dogen,  “Tenzo  Kyokun”  (Instructions  for  the  Zen  Cook),  translated  by 
Thomas  Wright  in  Refining  Your  Life  (New  York:  John  Weatherhill,  1983),  p.  6. 
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this  small  self  or  ego,  in  truth  it  does  not  exist.  The  practice  of  Zen 
points  out  a  way  to  free  oneself  from  the  clench  of  ego  by  de¬ 
lineating  clearly  the  nature  of  the  essential  self.  Once  we  discover 
the  unreality  of  the  ego-I,  we  no  longer  relate  to  the  world  from  an 
individual,  self-centered  perspective,  but  rather  from  a  universal 
perspective.  This  is  the  Weltanschauung  of  a  true  ecologist. 

Virtually  no  one  is  born  with  this  unitive  world-view.  How 
does  one  acquire  it?  Actually,  many  people  experience  glimmer¬ 
ings  of  the  interconnectedness  of  life  at  one  time  or  another.  Such 
insights  often  change  the  way  they  see  the  world,  making  them 
feel  more  a  part  of  it  and  therefore  more  responsible  for  its  wel¬ 
fare.  A  student  told  me  he  first  became  convinced  of  the  unity  of 
all  existence  while  swimming: 

For  a  moment,  everything  dropped  away.  There  was  no  beach,  no 
ocean,  no  sound,  no  movement,  no  me.  Everything  was  joined  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony,  a  nothingness  bursting  with  all  things.  I  was  filled  with 
indescribable  joy  and  wonder.  The  feeling  lasted  just  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Years  later,  it  was  the  memory  of 
this  experience  that  led  me  to  Zen  practice. 

Others  tell  of  similar  experiences  while  walking  in  the  woods,  lis¬ 
tening  to  music,  skiing,  sitting  quietly,  baking,  and  doing  just 
about  anything  else  imaginable.  For  most,  the  insight  soon  fades, 
leaving  a  evanescent  sense  of  the  oneness  of  all  life.  The  desire  to 
relive  and  harness  this  experience  often  galvanizes  people  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  spiritual  journey. 

Self-realization  or  awakening  brings  the  unshakable  convic¬ 
tion  that  everything  is  intrinsically  one,  whole,  and  complete.  In 
time,  feelings  that  had  arisen  from  an  intellectual  acceptance  or  a 
nebulous  impression  of  oneness  become  a  sure  knowledge  of  the 
unity  of  all  life.  With  spiritual  awakening  comes  the  realization 
that  we  are  not  just  a  tiny  speck  in  the  universe,  two  hands,  two 
legs,  a  face,  and  a  mind,  but  that  we  embrace  all  existence.  In 
other  words,  awakening  brings  the  realization  that  we  are  no  less 
than  the  universe  itself.  This  the  Buddha  affirmed  in  these  words: 

Verily ,  I  declare  unto  you  that  within  this  very  body,  mortal  though  it 
be  and  only  a  fathom  high,  but  conscious  and  endowed  with  mind,  is 
the  world  and  the  waxing  thereof  and  the  waning  thereof,  and  the  way 
that  leads  to  the  passing  away  thereof.3 


From  the  Anguttara-Nikaya  II,  Samyutta-Nikaya  I,  quoted  by  Lama  Govinda  in 
t  oundations  of  Tibetan  Mysticism  (New  York:  Samuel  Wiser,  1974),  p.  66. 
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The  Buddhist  does  not  believe  that  the  trees,  the  water,  the 
stars,  and  the  great  wide  earth  possess  a  divinity  obtained  through 
God  s  process  of  creation.  Rather,  he  or  she  is  convinced  that  the 
essence  of  the  universe  is  none  other  than  divine  perfection  itself, 
in  a  word,  Buddha.  This  understanding,  grounded  in  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  the  interdependent  relationship  of  all  existence,  spontane¬ 
ously  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  profound  intimacy,  universal  com¬ 
passion,  and  responsibility  for  the  natural  world.  Zen  Master  Eisai 
expressed  it  this  way: 

Because  I  am,  heaven  overhangs  and  earth  is  upheld.  Because  I  am,  the 

sun  and  the  moon  go  round.  The  four  seasons  come  in  succession,  all 

things  are  bom,  because  I  am,  that  is,  because  of  Mind.4 

If  at  a  deep  level  we  accept  that  all  phenomena  are  in  essence 
one  with  our  own  body,  we  will  treat  everything,  animate  and 
inanimate,  with  reverence.  Since  we  are  not  separate  entitites, 
what  happens  to  the  universe  happens  to  us  as  well.  Buddhist 
ecology,  therefore,  encompasses  not  just  this  planet,  but  the 
whole  cosmos. 

A  person  of  the  deepest  spirituality  will  also  have  a  tender 
concern  for  every  aspect  of  creation.  Such  an  individual  could  no 
more  harm  a  living  creature  than  he  or  she  could  harm  himself  or 
herself.  Buddhist  scriptures  contend  that  a  bodhisattva5  will  not 
even  walk  on  grass  lest  it  be  harmed.  Indeed,  the  first  Buddhist 
precept  is  the  admonition  not  to  kill,  but  to  cherish  all  life.  This 
attitude  is  especially  important  with  respect  to  food,  since  any¬ 
thing  we  eat  must  die  to  sustain  us.  Still,  it  is  less  destructive,  on  a 
relative  level,  to  take  the  life  of  a  carrot  or  an  apple  than  to  take 
that  of  a  more  highly  evolved  form  of  life,  such  as  a  cow,  a 
chicken,  or  a  lobster.  Too,  from  a  purely  ecological  point  of  view, 
it  is  less  detrimental  to  the  environment  to  eat  as  low  as  possible  on 
the  food  chain.  All  this  explains  why  many  Buddhists  are 
vegetarians. 

There  is  another  important  aspect  of  Buddhism  that  bears 
upon  ecology.  Buddhism  teaches  the  doctrine  of  karma,  which  is 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect  relating  to  our  actions.  Karma  means 
that  whatever  one  sows,  one  reaps,  be  it  good  or  evil.  The  conse- 


4From  the  Kozen-Gokoku-Ron,  quoted  in  The  Three  Pillars  of  Zen ,  by  Philip  Kapleau 
(New  York:  Anchor  Press/Doubleday,  1980),  p.  126. 

5A  being  of  deep  wisdom  and  compassion  who  devotes  his  or  her  life  to  the  liberation 
of  all  sentient  beings. 
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quences  of  meritorious  acts  are  always  good.  Evil  acts,  on  the 
other  hand,  ensure  painful  retribution.  Buddhists  are  aware  that 
we  are  constantly  creating  new  karma  by  our  actions.  One  who 
believes  in  the  law  of  causation,  therefore,  will  be  careful  not  to 
cause  pain  to  people,  animals,  plants,  or  the  earth  itself,  for  harm¬ 
ing  them  is  simultaneously  harming  oneself. 

This  takes  place  on  two  levels.  From  the  view  of  spiritual  real¬ 
ization,  we  harm  ourselves  each  time  we  harm  the  environment 
because  we  are  the  environment.  From  the  view  of  the  law  of 
causation,  we  harm  ourselves  because  we  create  negative  karma 
from  which  we  will  suffer  sooner  or  later.  A  devout  Buddhist 
could  never,  for  example,  dump  toxic  chemicals  into  a  river,  for 
he  or  she  would  unequivocally  know  that  he  or  she  is  poisoning 
himself  or  herself  in  both  an  immediate  and  future  sense.  That  is, 
he  or  she  is  poisoning  his  or  her  absolute  body  —  the  world  —  and 
poisoning  his  or  her  future,  through  acquiring  bad  karma. 

Of  course,  it  takes  many  years  before  some  Zen  practitioners 
are  able  to  accept  the  notion  of  karmic  retribution.  Besides,  karma 
serves  more  as  a  deterrent  to  wrong  action  than  an  encourage¬ 
ment  for  ecologically  responsible  behavior.  How,  then,  does  the 
novice  Zen  practitioner  who  lacks  the  motivating  experience  of 
enlightenment  cultivate  a  reverential  attitude  toward  the  earth 
and  all  its  inhabitants? 

At  first,  the  primary  means  of  acquiring  ecological  awareness 
is  education  and  example.  Novices  are  taught,  for  instance,  that 
water  must  not  be  wasted,  but  conserved.  At  retreats  and  other 
times  teachers  remind  them  not  to  let  the  water  run  when  brush¬ 
ing  teeth.  Likewise,  during  a  shower  they  must  turn  off  the  water 
when  soaping  the  body  and  washing  hair.  Similarly,  the  kitchen 
supervisor  cautions  them  not  to  leave  the  water  running  when 
washing  vegetables  or  dishes. 

Avoiding  waste  is  not  limited  to  water.  The  novice  learns  to 
use  and  reuse  every  scrap  of  paper,  then  recycle  it.  Much  of  the 
paper  used  for  letterhead  and  other  purposes,  in  fact,  may  already 
be  from  recycled  stock.  Garbage  that  can  be  recycled  is  separated 
and  taken  to  a  recycling  center.  Bits  of  vegetables  that  the  cook 
cannot  use  become  soup  stock  or  compost. 

Food  is  never  wasted.  At  meals  the  novice  learns  to  wipe  every 
morsel  of  food  from  the  plate  with  bread,  pickles,  or  carrot  sticks . 
Prayers  before  meals  remind  the  Zen  practitioner  that  food 
should  be  eaten  in  the  spirit  of  an  offering  from  those  who  pro¬ 
duced  it. 
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Zen  Buddhist  trainees  are  taught  to  protect  the  environment. 
Cleaning  supplies  are  ecologically  safe.  (They  might  not  work  as 
fast,  but  that  doesn’t  matter.  You  use  more  elbow  grease.)  Aerosol 
sprays  are  unheard  of  at  many  Zen  centers.  Lights  are  turned  off 
when  no  longer  needed. 

Trainees  are  taught  to  treat  all  creatures  of  the  earth  with 
compassion.  Plants,  also  having  life,  are  not  to  be  willfully  de¬ 
stroyed.  At  many  Zen  centers  flowers  are  rarely  picked  for  deco¬ 
rative  purposes,  although  they  may  be  used  for  offerings  —  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  altar.  More  often,  greens  for  the  altars  are  artificial 
or  dried  so  that  they  last  indefinitely.  The  altar  flowers,  too,  may 
be  dried,  articifial,  or  perhaps  a  living,  flowering  plant. 

As  a  way  of  giving  to  the  world  and  not  just  taking  from  it, 
some  Zen  centers  plant  trees  and  flowers  each  year.  Many  Bud¬ 
dhist  groups  maintain  organic  gardens.  The  members  of  at  least 
one  Zen  center  regularly  clean  the  streets  and  sidewalks  in  their 
neighborhood.  Other  centers  have  regular  fast  days  during  which 
money  that  would  have  been  spent  on  food  is  sent  to  famine  relief 
organizations. 

In  the  beginning,  the  novice  does  these  things  out  of  a  sense  of 
obligation;  it  is  the  “right”  thing  to  do,  and  besides,  it  is  part  of  Zen 
training.  But  as  the  individual  develops  spiritually,  these  practices 
become  habitual.  More  than  that,  they  become  part  of  the  way 
one  lives.  It  is  never  a  matter  of  its  being  too  much  trouble,  or  too 
inconvenient,  or  unnecessary,  for  example,  to  recycle  the  gar¬ 
bage.  One  does  it  with  the  same  lack  of  selfconsciousness  with 
which  one  brushes  one’s  teeth.  In  the  end,  it  is  a  way  of  life  that  is 
an  expression  of  one’s  spiritual  awareness,  an  understanding  that 
has  penetrated  every  aspect  of  one’s  life. 

Living  in  harmony  with  the  earth  does  not  happen  over  night. 
It  takes  many  years  of  training  and  deep  spiritual  understanding 
for  a  person’s  actions  to  be  instinctively  universal,  rather  than  self- 
centered.  Recall  the  story  of  the  monk  and  Zen  master  recounted 
earlier.  The  monk  decided  to  stay  with  the  master  because  he 
spontaneously  chased  after  the  leaf;  the  master  could  not  have 
done  otherwise.  His  action  was  as  unselfconscious  as  reaching  for 
a  lost  pillow  while  sound  asleep.  The  teacher  s  life  was  permeated 
with  compassion  and  attentive  care  for  all  things,  even  a  leaf  of 
cabbage.  He  knew  well  that  nothing  is  separate  from  the  universe 
—  which  means,  from  ourselves. 

If  you  are  convinced  that,  as  Zen  Master  Dogen  said,  you  and 
the  streams  and  the  mountains  are  one  and  the  same,”  how  could 
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you  live  the  selfish  existence  of  one  who  despoils  the  environ¬ 
ment?  When  a  massive  oil  spill  threatens  the  ocean,  could  a  single 
wave  stand  aloof,  acting  as  if  it  alone  were  unpolluted,  or  work 
only  to  cleanse  itself?  No,  the  wave  and  the  ocean  work  as  one,  for 
in  reality,  they  are  one.  What  affects  the  ocean,  affects  the  wave. 
Just  so,  what  affects  the  universe,  affects  each  of  us,  since  we  and 
the  universe  are  not  two.  Therefore,  in  a  person  of  wisdom,  com¬ 
passionate  concern  for  the  world  will  instinctively  arise.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  this  universal  compassion  is  ecology. 

Venerable  Sunyana  Graef,  Sensei,  is  a  mother,  wife,  Zen  Buddhist  priest,  and 
teacher  at  the  Vermont  Zen  Center. 
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Every  theory  of  influence  deserves  the  critical  reflection  of  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  same  field.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  work  of  James 
Fowler.  In  Stages  of  Faith  and  in  other  publications,  Fowler  has 
formulated  a  theory  that  describes  different  stages  through  which 
faith  might  move  as  it  develops.  While  challenged  by  a  variety  of 
sources ,  F owler’s  work  has  received  some  of  its  severest  criticisms 
from  representatives  of  the  Reformed  tradition.  Ellis  Nelson,  for 
example,  has  written  that  Fowler  gives  human  faith  a  “god-like 
status,”  which  “gives  him  a  position  beyond  history  and  above 
criticism  from  which  he  can  make  judgments.  .  .  -”1  The  ex¬ 
changes  between  James  Loder  and  Fowler  are  well  known,  with 
Loder  arguing  that  Fowler’s  work  has  little  to  do  with  a  biblical 
understanding  of  faith.2  Craig  Dykstra  has  argued  that  Fowler 
operates  with  two  distinctive  understandings  of  faith  in  his  the¬ 
ory,  giving  rise  to  a  fundamental  incongruence  between  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  early  stages  and  his  descriptions  of  the  later 
stages.3 

Clearly  a  theological  interest  is  at  work  in  these  criticisms,  an 
interest  that  brings  the  critics  into  conflict  with  the  theological 


1  Ellis  Nelson,  “Does  Faith  Develop?  An  Evaluation  of  Fowler’s  Position,”  Living  Light 
19  (Summer,  1982):  164. 

2  James  Loder,  “Reflections  on  Fowler’s  ‘Stages  of  Faith.’  ”  Religious  Education  77 
(Mareh-April  1982):133-39. 

3  Craig  Dykstra,  “Faith  Development  and  Christian  Education,”  presented  at  The  In¬ 
stitute  for  Faith  Development  Studies,  Emory  University,  June  28-July  2, 1982,  pp.  14-16. 
Cf.  “What  Is  Faith?  An  Experiment  in  the  Hypothetical  Mode,”  Faith  Development  and 
Fowler  (Birmingham:  Religious  Education  Press,  1986). 
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convictions  that  undergird  Fowler’s  theory.  This  focus  on  funda¬ 
mental  theological  issues  is  proper.  Indeed,  it  is  a  level  of  reflec¬ 
tion  and  discussion  that  is  badly  needed  among  religious  edu¬ 
cators. 

This  article  attempts  to  sort  out  the  theological  issues  at  stake 
in  the  criticisms  most  frequently  made  of  Fowler  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Reformed  tradition.  A  counter-question  of  sorts  will 
be  raised  of  these  critics:  Are  they  truly  representative  of  the  full 
range  of  Reformed  thought?  Are  there  dimensions  of  that  tradi¬ 
tion  that  would  lead  to  a  more  appreciative  response  to  Fowler’s 
work? 

In  a  sense,  this  entire  discussion  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  rele¬ 
vance  of  theological  reflection  to  religious  education.  Fowler’s 
theory  of  faith  development  must  be  assessed  on  theological 
grounds,  as  Nelson,  Loder,  and  Dykstra  clearly  recognize.  It  also 
confronts  us  with  the  reality  of  particularity  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  something  this  field  frequently  seeks  to  avoid  in  generalized 
notions  of  religion  and  education.  Theology  is  never  theology  in 
general.  It  involves  choices  and  commitments  that  invariably  re¬ 
flect  the  particularity  of  the  theological  heritage  of  the  theologian. 
Thus  it  is  proper  and  fitting  for  members  of  the  Reformed  tradi¬ 
tion  to  raise  questions  of  Fowler  from  the  standpoint  of  their  own 
theological  tradition.  It  is  equally  proper,  however,  to  hold  them 
accountable  to  the  riches  of  their  community’s  heritage. 

I 

Ironically,  Fowler,  a  United  Methodist,  is  deeply  influenced  by 
one  of  the  foremost  representatives  of  contemporary  Reformed 
thought,  H.  Richard  Niebuhr.  This  is  an  important  point  of  depar¬ 
ture,  for  often  Fowler  s  work  is  viewed  as  a  simple  extension  of 
the  Piaget-Kohlberg  school  of  structural  developmental  psychol¬ 
ogy.4  Criticisms  made  of  Piaget  s  and  Kohlberg’s  work  are  auto¬ 
matically  applied  to  Fowler.5  This  is  a  mistake.  There  are,  in  fact, 
three  central  sources  of  faith  development  theory:  Piagetian 


In  the  article  cited  above,  for  example,  Nelson  seems  to  view  Fowler  strictly  in  terms 
o  I  laget  and  Kohlberg,  with  a  minimal  acknowledgement  of  Erikson’s  influence.  He  goes 
so  far  as  to  write  that  Fowler  strikes  out  on  his  own”  -when  he  describes  styles  of  faith  in 

SnhrWl :heiSm’  ^?°  Sm’  an,d  rTliCal  monotheism  (p- 164).  Nelson  clearly  misses 

Niebuhr  s  influence  at  this  point,  as  he  does  throughout  the  article  as  a  whole. 

the5SwmIie.bSPlaCeS  SCe  Fo^ler’s  critical  appropriation  of  Piaget  is  in  “Faith  and 

eds  Fowkr  S  v  Tfv  6SpeClally  PP/  57'64'  Toward  Morul  ™d  Religious  Maturity , 
eds.  Fowler  and  Vergote  (Morristown,  NJ:  Silver  Burdett  Company  1980) 
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structuralism,  Erik  Erikson’s  ego  psychology,  and  the  theological 
ethics  of  H.  Richard  Niebuhr.  Niebuhr,  about  whom  Fowler 
wrote  his  dissertation  and  first  book,  is  by  far  the  most  important 
of  these  three.6  It  is  from  Niebuhr  that  Fowler  gains  his  basic  un¬ 
derstanding  of  faith  and  his  depiction  of  the  endpoint  of  faith 
development,  something  that  is  deeply  influenced  by  Niebuhr’s 
understanding  of  radically  monotheistic  faith.7 

More  important  for  our  purposes,  however,  is  Fowler’s  ap¬ 
propriation  of  Niebuhr’s  transformational  understanding  of  the 
pattern  of  grace.8  It  is  here  that  certain  themes,  which  are  central 
to  the  Reformed  tradition,  inform  Fowler’s  thought.  What  is 
meant  by  a  transformational  pattern  of  grace?  Niebuhr  presents 
grace  as  standing  in  a  transformational  relationship  to  the  created- 
but-fallen  order.9  Grace  does  not  eradicate  this  order,  nor  does  it 
merely  perfect  it;  rather,  it  converts  some  aspect  of  the  created 
order  in  ways  that  allow  it  to  regain  its  proper  orientation  under 
the  sovereignty  of  God.  To  use  Niebuhr’s  own  words:  “The  prob¬ 
lem  of  culture  is  therefore  the  problem  of  its  converison,  but  of  its 
replacement  by  a  new  creation.”10  In  Niebuhr’s  view,  this  trans¬ 
formational  pattern  of  grace  underlies  the  thought  of  Augustine 
and  Calvin.11 

The  contrast  between  a  position  in  which  grace  is  seen  as 
transforming  culture  and  one  in  which  it  is  merely  perfecting  it  is 
particularly  important  for  our  purposes.  The  latter  represents  the 
position  of  the  third  type,  “Christ  Above  Culture,”  described  by 
Niebuhr  in  Christ  and  Culture.  This  position  attempts  to  synthe¬ 
size  Christ  and  culture,  presenting  grace  as  adding  spiritual  di¬ 
mensions  that  are  not  present  in  the  created  order  as  it  is.  Grace 
thus  perfects  nature  or  culture  by  bringing  its  various  dimensions 


6  James  Fowler,  To  See  the  Kingdom:  The  Theological  Vision  of  H.  Richard  Niebuhr 
(Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1974). 

7  For  Fowler’s  own  discussion  of  his  appropriation  of  radical  monotheism  to  describe 
Universalizing  Faith  (stage  six)  see  his  book.  Stages  of  Faith:  The  Psychology  of  Human 
Development  and  the  Quest  for  Meaning  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1981),  pp.  204ff. 

8  See  Stages,  chapters  23-24. 

9  Niebuhr’s  most  extended  discussion  of  this  theme  is  in  his  classic,  Christ  and  Culture 
(New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks,  1951),  chapter  six.  As  Ottati,  Kliever,  and  others  have 
pointed  out,  Niebuhr  adopts  the  transformational  type  in  his  own  theology.  See  Douglas 
Ottati,  Meaning  and  Method  in  H.  Richard  Niebuhr’s  Theology  (Washington:  University 
Press  of  America,  1982),  p.  121;  Lonnie  Kliever,  H.  Richard  Niebuhr  (Waco,  TX:  Word 
Books,  1977),  pp.  57-8. 

10  Niebuhr,  Christ  and  Culture,  p.  194. 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  217-18. 
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into  a  harmonious  relationship  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ. 
Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  theologian  of  this  position  par  excellence. 

In  contrast,  the  transformationist  position  found  in  the  fifth 
type,  “Christ  the  Transformer  of  Culture,”  takes  the  radicality  of 
the  Fall  more  seriously.  Grace  is  presented  as  bringing  about  a 
genuine  conversion  of  the  world,  involving  a  reordering  of  life 
that  does  far  more  than  merely  raising  it  to  a  higher,  harmonious 
level.  In  the  face  of  the  reality  of  evil,  radical  transformation  is 
called  for,  a  transformation  that  remains  eschatological,  for  the 
conversion  effected  by  grace  continues  to  exist  within  a  finite, 
sinful  world  that,  at  its  best,  mirrors  God’s  Kingdom  provisionally. 

It  is  important  to  keep  this  distinction  in  mind  as  we  examine 
F owler’s  work.  Does  he  come  closer  to  a  synthetic,  perfection-of- 
culture  position,  or  does  he  take  over  a  genuinely  transforma¬ 
tional  pattern  of  grace  from  Niebuhr?  In  Niebuhr’s  own  thought, 
the  attempt  is  made  to  use  a  transformational  pattern  to  describe 
the  relationship  between  human  faith  and  Christian  faith.  He  does 
so,  I  believe,  in  a  manner  that  is  deeply  dependent  on  the  thought 
of  John  Calvin.  Calvin  begins  the  Institutes  with  a  description  of 
human  faith  that  is  given  in  creation,  a  kind  of  natural  piety  if  you 
will.  As  he  puts  it  in  the  first  book  of  the  Institutes,  God  “has  sown 
in  men  s  minds  that  seed  of  religion.”12  Human  beings  are  created 
for  relationship  with  God,  and  they  are  incomplete  or  twisted 
without  that  relationship. 

Calvin  goes  on  to  describe  the  distorting  effects  of  the  Fall  on 
natural  human  faith.  The  longing  of  natural  piety  for  God  after  the 
Fall  gives  rise  to  the  perverse  construction  of  idols  to  fill  the  void, 
which  is  created  when  persons  turn  away  from  their  Creator.  Cal- 
vin  goes  on  to  take  a  third  step  in  the  Institutes:  What  human  be¬ 
ings  cannot  do  themselves,  God  in  Christ  has  done  in  their  stead, 
bearing  the  cost  of  disobedience  and  proffering  the  gift  of  faith. 
Faith,  while  a  gift  of  God  and  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  involves 
the  conversion  of  natural  piety  given  in  creation.  God  is  restored 
to  the  rightful  position  of  sovereign  Lord  over  every  facet  of  a 
person’s  life.13 


,.'2  Sh'\?'rin-  The  institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  ed.  John  T.  McNeill  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  I  he  Westminster  Press,  1960),  1.5.1. 

KnoMe  V'r  !fenrCf  ,WitlLnat?ral  PieT’  as  Ed*’ard  Dowey  makes  clear  in  The 
ShtnSl  f  7  C.alvln  s  TheoloZy  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  1952). 
Faitn  involves  knowledge  not  given  in  creation  which  becomes  available  only  through 

f°re!tUSv,ChriS-'  ?iSpeCial  imP°rtance  in  this  regard  is  faVs  trust 
m  the  gratuitous  mercy  of  Cod  shown  in  Christ.  Faith,  however,  is  not  totally  distinct  from 
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Niebuhr  follows  a  similar  pattern  in  his  depiction  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  natural  piety  of  the  gift  of  faith.14  In  Radical  Mono¬ 
theism  and  Western  Culture,  he  describes  faith  as  a  human  univer¬ 
sal. 15  All  persons  construct  centers  of  value  and  meaning  to  which 
they  give  their  trust  and  loyalty.  As  human  beings,  they  have  faith 
of  some  sort,  for  it  is  a  constitutive  dimension  of  human  existence. 
Here,  as  in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Institutes,  he  is  pointing  to  the 
reality  of  natural  piety. 

Like  Calvin,  moreover,  he  always  follows  his  depiction  of 
human  faith  with  a  discussion  of  sin.16  Human  beings  construct 
centers  of  value  and  meaning  which  focus  on  items  other  than  the 
sovereign  God.17  He  goes  on  to  describe  the  crucial  role  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  transformation  of  idolatrous  human  faith.  Christ’s 
disclosure  of  the  absolute  trustworthiness  of  God  frees  persons 
from  an  anxious  clinging  to  the  lesser  gods,  which  they  have  per¬ 
versely  constructed  in  God’s  place. 

What  we  have  here  is  a  transformational  pattern  of  grace  in  the 
realm  of  human  faith.  Natural  piety,  which  is  corrupted  under  the 
impress  of  sin,  is  transformed  under  the  influence  of  the  Mediator, 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  precisely  this  transformational  pattern  of  grace 
that  F owler  has  appropriated  from  Niebuhr  to  inform  his  work.  It 
provides  the  larger  context  in  which  F owler  would  have  us  under¬ 
stand  his  stages  of  faith  described  in  formal  structuralist  terms. 

Following  Niebuhr,  Fowler  begins  by  describing  faith  as  a 
human  universal.18  At  this  point,  he  uses  highly  formal,  nontheo- 
logical  language.  Persons  are  described  as  inevitably  constructing 
centers  of  value  and  meaning  that  shape  their  basic  orientation  to 


natural  piety,  for  it  involves  a  restoration  of  the  fundamental  intentionality  of  that  piety, 
reordering  human  affections  and  cognition  under  the  sovereign  God.  See  also  James  Gus¬ 
tafson’s  discussion  of  Calvin  and  Augustine  on  this  point  in  Ethics  from  a  Theocentric 
Perspective,  Volume  One  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1981),  pp.  165, 171,  and 
Francois  Wendel,  Calvin:  The  Origins  and  Development  of  His  Religious  Thought,  tr. 
Mairet  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1950),  p.  191. 

14  Lonnie  Kliever’s  discussion  of  this  is  quite  helpful.  II.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Chapter 
Two. 

15  H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  Radical  Monotheism  and  Western  Culture  (New  York:  Harper 
Torchbooks,  1943).  See  especially  chapters  2  and  3  of  the  supplementary  essays. 

16  See,  for  example,  pp.  1 19f f .  which  follow  a  discussion  of  faith  as  human  centers  of 
value  and  meaning.  For  an  extended  treatment  of  sin,  see  his  essay,  Man  the  Sinner  in 
Journal  of  Religion  15:272ff. 

17  Niebuhr  even  offers  us  a  kind  of  typology  in  this  regard,  differentiating  henotheistic 
faith  and  polytheistic  faith.  In  contrast  to  both  of  these  styles  of  faith,  he  describes  radically 
monotheistic  faith. 

18  Fowler,  Stages,  “Part  One. 
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life.  This  is  Fowler’s  equivalent  to  Niebuhr’s  and  Calvin’s  under¬ 
standing  of  natural  piety.  He  typically  goes  on  to  appropriate 
Niebuhr’s  understanding  of  natural  human  faith’s  distortion  in  sin, 
describing  it  in  terms  of  henotheistic  and  polytheistic  faith 
styles.19  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  description  of  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  human  faith  toward  Christian  faith.  As  Fowler  wrote  in 
one  of  his  earliest  articles,  “To  become  Christian  means  the  con¬ 
version  of  our  human  faith  toward  Christian  faith,  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  Christian  faith  involves  the  gradual  conversion,  by  forma¬ 
tion  and  metanoia,  of  our  human  faith  toward  faith  mediated  by 
companionship  of  Jesus  Christ.”20 

Thus,  on  the  surface,  a  strong  case  can  be  made  that  the  theo¬ 
logical  assumptions  undergirding  Fowler’s  work  are  consistent 
with  the  Reformed  tradition  as  it  has  been  interpreted  by  H.  Rich¬ 
ard  Niebuhr.  His  depiction  of  the  stages  of  faith  in  formal  lan¬ 
guage  is  simply  a  depiction  of  natural  piety,  something  that  stands 
in  need  of  transformation. 

,  This  initial  evaluation,  however,  cannot  be  sustained  in  the 
face  of  three  major  issues  that  emerge  out  of  Fowler’s  appropria¬ 
tion  of  Niebuhr’s  transformational  pattern  of  grace.  They  force  us 
to  ask  whether  Fowler  violates  this  pattern  in  serious  ways,  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  kinds  of  criticism  people  like  Nelson,  Loder,  and  Dyk- 
stra  have  raised. 

These  issues  can  be  formulated  as  three  questions:  (1)  Is 
Fowler  s  use  of  a  developmental  paradigm  adequate  to  the  radi¬ 
cal  discontinuities  and  disruptions  that  are  implied  in  a  genuinely 
transformational  pattern?  Is  the  radicality  of  the  Fall  taken  se¬ 
riously  enough  to  point  to  the  wrenching  nature  of  conversion?  (2) 
Does  Fowler  s  preoccupation  with  natural  piety  in  his  stage  de¬ 
scriptions  rest  on  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  relationship 
between  nature  and  grace?  (3)  Does  Fowler’s  use  of  structuralism 
to  describe  faith,  even  in  its  natural  form,  lead  him  to  distort  this 
phenomenon?  Can  faith  ever  be  described  without  reference  to 
its  object  and  to  the  distinctive  convictions  of  particular  commun¬ 
ities  by  which  that  object  is  mediated? 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article,  each  of  these  questions  will  be 
explicated.  What  we  will  find  is  a  genuine  tension  between 


19  Ibid.,  pp.  19-20. 

James  Fowler,  Faith  Development 
lecture  given  at  Boston  College. 
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Fowler  s  work  and  certain  strands  of  the  Reformed  tradition.  We 
will  also  find,  however,  that  these  questions  represent  tension 
points  within  the  Reformed  tradition  itself.  It  is  conceivable  that 
members  of  this  tradition  who  come  down  on  these  issues  in  ways 
that  differ  from  Loder,  Nelson,  and  Dykstra  would  evaluate 
Fowler’s  work  in  a  more  positive  light. 

As  Alasdair  MacIntyre  once  noted,  a  living  tradition  is  always 
engaged  in  an  ongoing  argument.21  When  genuine  conflict  be¬ 
tween  different  parties  within  a  tradition  ceases,  traditionalism  of 
some  sort  prevails,  and  the  living  tradition  is  dead  or  dying.  To  the 
extent  that  the  Reformed  tradition  is  engaged  in  such  an  ongoing 
argument,  the  theological  convictions  of  only  one  side  have  been 
articulated  by  religious  educators  in  their  evaluation  of  Fowler  to 
this  point.  Our  task  is  to  complicate  this  theological  conversation. 

II 

The  first  question  raised  above  is  an  important  one:  Is  Fowler’s 
use  of  a  developmental  paradigm  adequate  to  the  radical  discon¬ 
tinuities  inherent  in  the  transformation  of  natural  faith  to  Christian 
faith?  To  a  large  extent,  this  is  the  basic  criticism  that  Loder  makes 
of  Fowler.  In  a  more  extended  form,  the  criticism  goes  something 
like  this:  A  developmental  pattern,  when  used  to  describe  the  reli¬ 
gious  life,  inevitably  diminishes  a  recognition  of  the  reality  of  sin 
and  leads  to  an  understanding  of  the  pattern  of  grace  as  a  kind  of 
naturalistic,  evolutionary  process  that  focuses  on  the  increasing 
differentiation  and  reintegration  of  structural  competencies.  In 
contrast,  a  more  adequate  description  of  the  religious  life  recog¬ 
nizes  that  natural  piety  faces  a  crisis  when  confronted  by  the 
Word  of  God,  a  crisis  that  interrupts  and  reorients  natural  devel¬ 
opmental  processes. 

This  kind  of  criticism  harks  back  to  important  theological 
issues  that  came  to  the  fore  in  religious  education  with  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  the  conflict  between  liberalism  and  neo-orthodoxy.  In 
this  country,  persons  like  George  Albert  Coe,  the  dean  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  education  movement,  made  great  use  of  a  developmental 
paradigm,  under  the  influence  of  Boston  personalism,  to  describe 
the  pattern  of  grace  in  social  and  individual  processes.22  As  Shel- 


21  Alasdair  MacIntyre,  After  Virtue  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press, 
1981),  p.  206. 

22  George  Albert  Coe,  Religion  in  Education  and  Morals  (Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company,  1904);  A  Social  Theory  of  Religious  Education  (1927  rpt.,  New  York:  Arno 
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ton  Smith  clearly  saw,  this  use  of  developmentalism  rested  on  a 
theology  that  severely  underestimated  the  reality  of  sin,  had  an 
insufficient  understanding  of  the  reconciling  work  of  Christ,  and 
possessed  virtually  no  eschatology  whatsoever.23  Smith  con¬ 
trasted  what  he  called  Coe’s  “growth  pattern”  of  grace  with  a  “cri¬ 
sis  pattern,”  which  he  found  more  consistent  with  biblical 
religion.24 

The  use  of  a  crisis  pattern  of  grace  was,  of  course,  widespread 
among  those  theologians  who  were  attempting  to  break  free  of 
the  liberal  theological  paradigm.  From  Bultmann  to  Tillich  to 
Barth  to  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  we  see  variations  on  this  theme  at 
different  points  in  their  thought.25  Barth  and  Reinhold  Niebuhr 
remain  paradigmatic  for  many  contemporary  Reformed  theolo¬ 
gians  and  pastors.  In  recent  years,  however,  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  adequacy  of  a  crisis  paradigm  to  describe  the 
religious  life. 

A  variety  of  persons  has  called  attention  to  the  problematical 
nature  of  this  approach.  One  of  the  most  important  criticisms  has 
been  raised  by  Stanley  Hauerwas,  who  points  out  that  a  crisis  pat¬ 
tern  lends  itself  to  a  kind  of  “occasionalism.”26  God’s  commands 
and  actions  are  viewed  so  exclusively  in  terms  of  discrete  events 
that  it  becomes  virtually  impossible  to  describe  the  elements  of 
continuity  of  the  religious  life. 

A  Christian’s  moral  life,  for  example,  is  reduced  to  moments  of 
decision  or  obedience  in  response  to  God’s  commands.  Little  fo¬ 
cus  is  given  to  those  enduring  patterns  of  communal  and  personal 
existence  that  are  so  determinative  of  the  basic  orientation  of  the 
moral  life.  Similarly,  the  ecclesiology,  which  a  crisis  pattern  en¬ 
genders,  is  problematical.  The  church  is  not  just  an  “event,”  a  pe¬ 
riodic  gathering  of  persons  who  have  come  together  in  response 


Press,  1969)  Coe  continues  to  have  a  real,  but  chastened,  personalism  in  What  Is  Christian 
education  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1929). 

23  H.  Shelton  Smith,  Faith  and  Nurture  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  1948). 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  61  ff . 


23  An  interesting  collection  of  the  early  writings  of  these  persons  can  be  found  in  The 
Beginnings  of  Dialectic  Theology,  ed.  James  Robinson  (Richard:  John  Knox  Press,  1968). 

(e™  Anmley  TYTWaS; Character  and  Christian  Life:  A  Study  in  Theological  Ethics 
SheHr  n  ,  ?  Trf  Prf  S’  1975)>  chaPter  °ne.  Herbert  Hartwell,  a  sym- 

die  Word  of Sef  °f,Barth’  descnbf  this  as  Barth’s  “actualism,”  pointing  out  that  “Thus, 
the  W  ord  of  God  is  always  an  act  of  God,  that  is,  event,  and  that  act  takes  place  in  the 
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to  the  W ord  of  God.27  It  is  also  a  people  with  an  ongoing  life  that 
takes  on  cultural  and  institutional  form  through  time. 

At  no  point,  moreover,  has  a  crisis  pattern  been  the  exclusive 
way  of  understanding  grace’s  operation  for  the  entire  Reformed 
tradition.  Other  than  the  neo-orthodox  theologians  (at  certain 
points  in  their  thought) ,  it  is  Reformed  pietists  who  have  tended  to 
employ  a  crisis  pattern  most  frequently  in  their  focus  on  individ¬ 
ual  conversion.  As  George  Marsden  points  out,  doctrinalist  and 
culturalist  strands  of  the  Reformed  tradition  in  this  country  have 
focused  on  very  different  theological  emphases.28 

If  we  turn  to  Calvin’s  thought,  we  look  in  vain  for  an  exclusive 
preoccupation  with  the  crisis  of  an  individual’s  conversion. 
Rather,  various  crises  of  the  individual  religious  life  are  located  in 
a  broader  pattern  that  centers  on  the  church  as  a  means  of  grace 
and  the  covenantal  community  into  which  the  child  is  baptized  as 
an  infant  and  through  which  he  or  she  is  encouraged  to  grow  in 
faith  throughout  life.  Indeed,  developmental  patterns  correlate 
quite  nicely  with  certain  dimensions  of  this  understanding  of  the 
religious  life. 

As  one  modern  Reformed  theologian,  Donald  Dawe,  has 
pointed  out,  the  developmental  dimensions  of  Calvin’s  thought 
are  best  understood  if  they  are  located  within  the  two  languages 
he  uses  to  describe  the  Christian  life:  “status”  language  and  “pro¬ 
cess”  language.29  Status  language  refers  to  our  standing  in  rela¬ 
tionship  to  God.  It  is  used  to  point  to  the  restoration  of  a  right 
relationship  with  God,  which  has  been  given  to  us  in  Jesus  Christ, 
typically  dealt  with  under  the  doctrine  of  justification.  Process 
language  refers  to  the  actualization  of  our  status  as  forgiven 
sinners.  It  is  typically  found  under  the  rubric  of  sanctification. 
This  sort  of  language  frequently  is  characterized  by  paradox,  re¬ 
ferring  simultaneously  to  the  divine  initiative  and  human  effort,  to 
transforming  moments  and  slow,  steady  growth.  It  is  in  process 
language  that  we  find  developmental  themes  in  Calvin’s  work. 


27  Hartwell  describes  Barth’s  understanding  of  the  church  as  follows;  Thus  to  Barth 
the  Church  is  not  an  institution  but  an  event  that  by  the  free  grace  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ 
and  in  the  power  of  His  Holy  Spirit  must  continually  happen  afresh  in  order  that  there  may 
be  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Ibid.,  p.  144). 

28  George  Marsden,  “Reformed  and  American,”  in  Reformed  Theology  in  America:  A 
History  of  Its  Modern  Development,  ed.  David  Wells  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1985), 

pp.  1-12. 

29  The  reflections  which  follow  are  indebted  to  various  personal  conversations  which  I 
have  had  with  my  colleague  at  Union,  Donald  Dawe. 
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The  transformation  of  natural,  sinful  faith  is  described  as  an  ongo¬ 
ing,  lifelong  process  that  takes  place  through  constant  exposure  to 
the  means  of  grace. 

Calvin  describes  justification  and  sanctification  as  benefits  of 
Christ’s  grace,  which  flow  simultaneously  to  believers.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  discuss  the  new  life  given  in  Christ  without  also  dis¬ 
cussing  the  free  gift  of  forgiveness  by  which  we  are  justified.  A 
kind  of  reductionism  takes  place  when  one  or  the  other  of  these 
emphases  becomes  dominant  or  their  interrelation  is  not  kept  in 
view.  Too  frequently,  the  argument  between  advocates  of  a  crisis 
pattern  of  grace  and  a  developmental  pattern  has  engaged  in  just 
such  a  reductionism. 

It  is  one  thing  to  claim  that  our  status  is  a  free  gift  of  God 
through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  quite  another  to  transpose  the  giftedness 
of  this  status  into  experiential  terms,  making  a  crisis  pattern  the 
exclusive  mode  by  which  to  describe  the  process  by  which  grace 
is  appropriated  in  the  Christian  life.  This  essentially  is  the  kind  of 
reductionism  that  takes  place  in  the  thought  of  James  Loder.30 

Fowler  also  has  difficulty  properly  distinguishing  these  two 
languages  in  his  work.  This  leads  him  to  distort  the  transforma¬ 
tional  pattern  that  he  seeks  to  take  over  from  Niebuhr.  His  stages 
of  faith,  beginning  in  childhood  and  extending  all  the  way  to  uni¬ 
versalizing  faith,  amalgamate  natural  piety  and  sanctification. 
These  two  distinctive  realities  are  placed  together  on  a  single  con¬ 
tinuum.  Qualities  of  the  self  that  clearly  are  morally  and  reli¬ 
giously  desirable  —  qualities  that  are  properly  described  by  the 
process  language  of  sanctification  —  are  presented  as  the  upper 
stages  of  a  developmental  sequence  of  natural  piety.  This  makes 
for  confusion,  because  the  crucial  term  in  a  transformational  pat¬ 
tern  of  grace  is  missing:  the  acceptance  of  the  status  given  freely  in 
Jesus  Christ.  We  end  up  with  a  partial,  formalistic  description  of 
the  process  of  sanctification  that  is  not  integrally  related  to 
justification. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  representatives  of  the  Reformed  tradi¬ 
tion  have  raised  questions  about  F owler  s  work.  They  sense  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  deep  structure  of  a  transformational  pattern  of 
grace  as  found  in  Niebuhr  and  Calvin.  To  this  point,  however, 
these  Reformed  critics  have  not  adequately  taken  into  account  the 
developmental  themes  that  are  consistent  with  their  own  tradi- 
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tion,  something  that  would  lead  them  to  a  more  complex  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Fowler’s  potential  contribution.31 

Ill 

This  leads  to  the  second,  closely  related  tension  between  F owler’s 
work  and  the  Reformed  tradition,  put  in  the  form  of  the  second 
question:  Does  Fowler’s  preoccupation  with  natural  piety  in  his 
stage  descriptions  rest  on  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  nature  and  grace?  Throughout  his  theory, 
F owler  calls  attention  to  the  various  natural  human  capacities  that 
undergird  the  process  of  faith  development:  the  ability  to  reason, 
to  take  the  perspective  of  others,  to  understand  symbols,  and  so 
forth.  Advances  in  these  domains  lead  to  advances  in  faith  stages. 
Does  this  not  rest  on  an  inadequate  understanding  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  nature  and  grace?  It  seems  that  grace  is  made  to  conform 
to  natural  developmental  processes.  Human  growth  and  human 
effort  seem  to  be  given  too  large  a  role. 

At  various  points,  Fowler  has  articulated  a  theological  posi¬ 
tion,  which  lends  itself  to  this  interpretation.  In  his  most  recent 
book,  for  example,  Becoming  Adult,  Becoming  Christian,  he 
draws  on  the  concept  of  synergy,  found  in  the  Eastern  Orthodox 
tradition,  to  describe  the  relationship  between  the  human  poten¬ 
tials  given  in  creation  and  God’s  activity.  He  writes 

My  own  position  on  these  matters  is  the  following:  I  believe  that  grace, 
as  the  presence  and  power  of  creative  spirit  working  for  human  whole¬ 
ness,  is  given  and  operative  in  creation  from  the  beginning.  In  that 
sense,  I  agree  with  that  theological  tradition  that  argues  that  the  “natu¬ 
ral”  or  a  “state  of  nature”  are  fictional  concepts,  corresponding  to  noth¬ 
ing  in  history  or  the  present.  Human  development  towards  wholeness 
is,  I  believe,  always  the  product  of  a  certain  synergy  between  human 
potentials,  given  in  creation,  and  the  presence  and  activity  of  Spirit  as 
mediated  through  many  channels.32 

Fowler  seems  to  be  much  closer  to  his  own  Methodist  heritage 
at  this  point  than  to  Niebuhr  or  Calvin.  Typically,  synergy  implies 
cooperation  between  human  potentials  given  in  creation  and  the 


31  There  is  far  more  potential  compatibility  between  the  Religious  Socialization  model 
engendered  by  Ellis  Nelson  in  Where  Faith  Begins  and  the  ethics  of  character  advocated 
by  Craig  Dykstra  in  Vision  and  Character  than  they  have  acknowledged.  Socialization  can 
be  construed  as  a  developmental  process,  as  we  see  in  the  work  of  George  Herbert  Mead. 
Character  can  be  seen  as  based  on  certain  developmental  patterns. 

32  James  Fowler,  Becoming  Adult,  Becoming  Christian  (San  Francisco:  Harper  & 
Row,  1984),  p.  74. 
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divine.  Nature  and  grace  are  held  together  in  a  way  that  stands  in 
real  tension  with  Reformed  thought,  especially  in  its  more  recent 
Barthian  formulation.  Since  Barth’s  well-known  Nein!  to  Emil 
Brunner,  many  Reformed  theologians  have  viewed  with  great 
suspicion  any  theological  position  that  seems  to  affirm  a  role  for 
nature  in  the  reception  or  development  of  God’s  free  gift  of  grace. 

But  here,  once  again,  we  are  confronted  with  an  issue  that  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  argued  in  the  Reformed  tradition. 
Barth’s  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  nature  and 
grace  is  not  normative  for  the  Reformed  tradition  as  a  whole. 
While  a  concept  of  synergy,  such  as  F owler  uses  above,  is  foreign 
to  the  Reformed  tradition,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  only  alter¬ 
native  is  a  Barthian  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  na¬ 
ture  and  grace.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  Calvin’s  thought  is 
more  complex  and  more  adequate  than  Barth’s  on  this  issue. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Calvin  placed  great  emphasis  on 
God’s  sovereignty  in  relation  to  the  created  order.  Grace  clearly 
takes  priority  over  nature.  Saving  knowledge  is  a  gift  of  grace,  not 
an  outgrowth  of  natural  piety.  Even  the  workings  of  the  natural 
order  are  seen  by  Calvin  as  the  result  of  God’s  providential  gover¬ 
nance,  the  special  intervention  of  God  at  every  moment.33  How¬ 
ever,  Calvin  never  rejected  creation  outright.  Redemption  is  al¬ 
ways  the  redemption  of  creation.  This  is  a  crucial  assumption  in  a 
truly  transformational  pattern  of  grace.  Grace  brings  about  a  res¬ 
toration  of  the  original  and  proper  orientation  of  nature  under  the 
sovereignty  of  God. 

The  recent  work  of  the  Calvin  scholar,  Ford  Lewis  Battles,  on 
Calvin  s  use  of  the  theme  of  accommodation  is  quite  suggestive  in 
this  regard.34  Calling  attention  to  Calvin’s  education  in  classical 
rhetoric,  Battles  argues  that  Calvin’s  basic  model  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  God  and  the  created  order  is  based  on  the  rhetorical 
principle  of  accommodation.  1  his  principle  urges  the  speaker  to 
adapt  verbal  representations  to  the  capacities  of  the  people  who 
are  being  addressed. 

Key  words  in  Calvin  s  use  of  this  theme  are  “capacity”  and 
measure.  1  hrough  an  act  of  divine  condescension,  God  over¬ 
comes  the  gap  separating  him  from  his  creatures  by  adapting  to 
their  capacities.  As  Battles  puts  it,  “It  is  God  who  knows  the  incal- 


”  See  Edward  D°wey’s  excellent  discussion  of  this  in  The  Knowlege  of  God,  pp.  129ff. 

ter  IS?  Battles’  “G?d  Was  Accommodating  Himself  to  Human  Capacity,”  chap- 
Readmgs  in  Calvin  s  Theology,  ed.  Donald  McKim  (Grand  Rapids  Baker,  1984) . 
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culable  difference  in  measure  between  His  infinity  and  our  finite¬ 
ness,  and  accordingly  accommodates  the  one  to  the  other  in  the 
way  in  which  He  reveals  Himself  to  us.”35 

What  is  so  suggestive  about  Battles’  development  of  this  theme 
is  the  way  that  it  holds  together  divine  accommodation  and  hu¬ 
man  capacity.  God  knows  our  measure  and  accommodates  ac¬ 
cordingly.  This  is  far  different  from  a  synergistic  understanding 
of  this  relationship  as  proposed  by  Fowler.  But  it  does  not  lapse 
into  a  rejection  of  the  proper  role  of  the  created  order  as  the  scene 
of  divine  activity.  It  may  well  be  that  Battles’  explication  of  this 
theme  in  Calvin’s  thought  is  the  most  adequate  way  of  conceptu¬ 
alizing  the  relationship  between  God’s  activity  and  the  created 
order  in  a  transformational  pattern  of  grace.  God  does  not  over¬ 
rule  human  capacities  given  in  creation,  nor  does  God  merely 
uplift  them.  Rather,  God  accommodates  to  human  capacities  in 
ways  that  reorder  them  to  their  rightful  place. 

Viewed  along  these  lines,  the  stages  of  faith  that  Fowler  de¬ 
scribes  might  be  seen  as  providing  some  insight  into  the  kinds  of 
human  capacities  to  which  God  accommodates.  They  describe 
certain  features  of  natural  piety  that  are  transformed  through  the 
divine  accommodation.  When  an  adolescent  experiences  a  pro¬ 
found  and  deeply  meaningful  conversion  experience,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  that  does  not  mean  that  he  or  she  stops  being  an  adolescent 
and  all  that  that  entails.36  It  may  very  well  be  that  he  or  she  views 
God  in  highly  personalistic  terms,  something  that  is  quite  under¬ 
standable  in  terms  of  Fowler’s  description  of  the  Synthetic  Con¬ 
ventional  stage  of  faith. 

It  is  not  inconceivable,  thus,  that  Fowler’s  stages  of  faith,  if 
placed  in  a  theological  framework  that  is  somewhat  different 
from  that  which  he  himself  offers,  could  be  appropriated  by 
members  of  the  Reformed  tradition.  Reformed  critics  of  Fowler’s 
work  have  not  yet  addressed  the  complex  theological  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  describing  the  relationship  between  natur  e  and  grace.  It 
may  well  be  that  a  fuller  assessment  of  the  convictions  of  their 
own  particular  heritage  might  provide  them  with  a  more  nuanced 
evaluation  of  the  structures  of  development  that  Fowler  has 
uncovered. 


35  Ibid.,  p.  35. 

•»  Fowler,  building  on  the  work  of  Romney  Moseley,  has  identified  a  number  of  ways 
that  conversion  can  be  related  to  stage  change.  Cf.  Stages,  pp.  285-6. 
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IV 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  and  final  critical  question  members  of 
the  Reformed  tradition  have  raised  about  Fowler’s  work:  Does  his 
use  of  structuralism  to  describe  faith,  even  in  its  natural  form,  lead 
him  to  distort  this  phenomenon?  Is  it  not  impossible  to  describe 
faith  without  reference  to  its  object  and  to  the  concrete  beliefs 
and  practices  of  particular  communities  by  which  that  object  is 
mediated? 

On  the  surface,  this  criticism  focuses  on  Fowler’s  acceptance 
of  the  structure-content  distinction,  which  is  an  important  part  of 
Piagetian  structuralism.  By  describing  faith  in  terms  of  its  struc¬ 
turing  activity,  so  the  argument  goes,  Fowler  leaves  out  those  con¬ 
tents,  such  as  beliefs  about  God,  that  constitute  the  heart  of  faith. 
Fowler  could  counter  by  arguing  that  his  structuralist  account  of 
faith  is  actually  in  the  service  of  a  theological  understanding  of 
this  phenomenon  taken  over  from  Niebuhr  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
from  Tillich,  in  which  human  beings  are  portrayed  as  inevitably 
giving  “deity-significance”  to  centers  of  value  and  meaning. 

The  issue  goes  deeper,  however.  It  has  to  do  with  whether 
there  really  is  a  phenomenon,  faith,  that  exists  universally.  In  large 
part,  the  answer  to  this  question  hinges  on  whether  it  is  possible  to 
identify  universal  features  of  human  existence  that  cut  across  dis¬ 
tinctive  cultural  communities.  The  attempt  to  identify  such  uni¬ 
versal  structures  or  processes  is  an  inherent  part  of  structuralism, 
in  both  the  synchronic  approach  of  Levi-Strauss  and  the  dia¬ 
chronic  approach  of  Jean  Piaget.  It  is  important  to  locate  this  ar¬ 
gument  in  current  theological  trends. 

Within  recent  theology  and  ethics,  a  vigorous  conversation  has 
emerged  between  those  who  argue  that  theology  must  develop  a 
public  language  in  order  to  participate  meaningfully  in  a  pluralis¬ 
tic  world  and  those  who  argue  that  Christian  theology  must  pri¬ 
marily  seek  to  be  faithful  to  the  distinctive  narratives  and  beliefs 
by  which  it  is  constituted  as  a  community.  Members  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  tradition  come  down  on  both  sides  of  this  argument. 

Representatives  of  public  theology,  such  as  David  Tracy  (a 
Roman  Catholic)  and  Don  Browning  (a  Disciple  of  Christ),  have 
typically  argued  for  a  universal  structure  to  practical  moral  reason 
as  a  way  of  grounding  the  possibility  of  public  discourse.  Brown¬ 
ing,  for  example,  draws  explicitly  on  the  work  of  John  Rawls  and 
Ronald  Green  in  this  regard.37 


Don  Browning,  Religious  Ethics  and  Pastoral  Care  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press, 
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Those  who  argue  against  this  position  claim,  on  philosophical 
and  theological  grounds,  that  the  existence  of  a  universal  structure 
of  practical  reason  is  a  pipe  dream.  It  is  the  misguided  legacy  of 
what  Alasdair  MacIntyre  calls  the  “enlightenment  project”:  the 
attempt  to  ground  morality  in  universal  forms  of  reason  and  not 
the  concrete  (supposedly  parochial)  beliefs  of  particular  religious 
or  moral  communities.38 

In  contrast,  they  argue  that  practical  reason  is  always  “nar¬ 
rative-dependent.”  It  is  based  on  those  particular  stories  and  be¬ 
liefs  that  determine  a  community’s  basic  notions  of  the  Good  and 
what  it  means  to  live  a  virtuous  life.  Different  communities  pro¬ 
ject  different,  even  incommensurable,  visions  of  the  Good,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  beliefs  and  practices  flowing  from  the  underlying 
narrative  that  holds  a  particular  community  together.  In  theologi¬ 
cal  circles,  Stanely  Hauerwas  and  George  Lindbeck  have  offered 
two  of  the  most  eloquent  and  passionate  presentations  of  this 
perspective.39  They  both  explicitly  reject  a  liberal,  Kantian  under¬ 
standing  of  reason  and  attempt  to  offer  a  “postliberal”  alternative. 

Members  of  this  position  might  look  at  Fowler’s  structuralist 
account  of  faith  and  charge  it  with  abstractionism  of  the  worst 
sort.  Faith  can  only  be  defined  from  within  the  distinctive  beliefs 
and  practices  of  a  particular  community.  Any  effort  to  define 
faith  in  general  invariably  results  in  a  kind  of  cultural  imperialism. 
At  best,  there  are  “family  resemblances”  in  what  faith  means  in 
different  religious  communities,  as  Wittgenstein  pointed  out  in 
other  domains.40 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  critique  of  Fowler’s  definition  of 
faith  that  recently  has  been  offered  by  Craig  Dykstra,  who  is 
sympathetic  with  both  Hauerwas’  and  Lindbeck’s  perspectives. 
Drawing  on  categories  from  Lindbeck’s  book  The  Nature  of  Doc¬ 
trine,  he  portrays  Fowler  as  a  variant  of  the  “experiential- 


1983),  pp.  63-68.  In  a  similar  fashion,  McCann  and  Strain  draw  on  the  work  of  Jurgen 
Habermas  to  describe  the  possibility  of  theology’s  participation  in  public  discourse.  (Den¬ 
nis  McCann  and  Charles  Strain,  Polity  and  Praxis  [Minneapolis:  Winston  Press,  1985].) 

38  MacIntyre,  After  Virtue,  chapters  1-6. 

39  Stanley  Hauerwas  (with  Bondi  and  Burrell)  Truthfulness  and  Tragedy  (Notre  Dame: 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1977);  A  Community  of  Character:  Toward  a  Construc¬ 
tive  Christian  Social  Ethic  (Notre  Dame:  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1981);  George 
Lindbeck,  The  Nature  of  Doctrine:  Religion  and  Theology  in  a  Postliberal  Age  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  Westminster,  1984). 

40  Ludwig  Wittgenstein,  The  Blue  Book  (New  York:  Harper  Torchbooks,  1958);  Philo¬ 
sophical  Investigations,  tr.  G.  E.  M.  Anscombe  (New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  1952). 
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expressivist”  approach  to  religion,  an  approach  in  which  religion 
is  seen  as  the  expression  of  internal,  universal  religious  expe¬ 
rience.41  In  contrast,  he  seeks  to  offer  a  definition  of  faith  that 
grows  out  of  an  explicitly  Christian  perspective,  a  definition,  he 
notes,  that  may  or  may  not  be  compatible  with  that  of  other  reli¬ 
gious  communities.42 

Once  more,  however,  we  find  ourselves  confronting  an  issue 
that  is  not  clearly  settled  within  the  Reformed  tradition.  One 
could  just  as  easily  ask  whether  Dykstra’s  appropriation  of 
Wittgensteinian  philosophy,  by  way  of  Lindbeck,  overwhelms  his 
theology  at  crucial  points.  Some  members  of  the  Reformed  tradi¬ 
tion,  beginning  with  Calvin,  have  been  wont  to  ask  whether  they 
could  find  universal  structures  in  the  created  order.  They  seek 
such  structures  in  large  part  because  of  their  conviction  of  the 
universal  sovereignty  of  God. 

A  major  problem  with  the  perspective  advocated  by  Dykstra, 
Hauerwas,  Lindbeck,  and  others  is  whether  it  inevitably  leads  us 
to  a  position  of  radical  cultural  relativism,  certainly  the  spirit  of 
modernity.  Do  these  persons  end  up  offering  us  little  more  than  a 
highly  sophisticated  version  of  culture-Protestantism?  If  their 
perspective  is  taken  at  face  value,  we  may  be  able  to  settle  moral 
issues  within  the  framework  of  a  particular  religious  or  moral 
community,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  see  how  questions  could  be 
adjudicated  between  different  communities.  If  the  underlying 
narratives  that  make  moral  and  theological  discourse  possible 
really  are  incommensurable,  then  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
common  discussion,  much  less  moral  agreement.  It  is  unclear, 
however,  whether  the  Reformed  tradition  is  inclined  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  A  strong  case  can  be  made  that  it  is  not. 

As  we  have  already  noted,  Calvin  was  no  advocate  of  natural 
theology.  He  rejected  the  idea  that  persons  could  know  God  in  a 
saving  way  through  the  workings  of  reason  alone  after  the  Fall. 
Calvin  s  evaluation  of  the  natural  law,  however,  continues  to  be 
an  arguable  question  in  the  Reformed  tradition,  as  the  well- 
known  exchange  between  Barth  and  Brunner  made  clear. 

Even  relatively  conservative  interpreters  of  Calvin  like  Niesel 
acknowledge  that  his  theology  portrays  Christians,  whose  eyes 
have  been  corrected  by  the  knowledge  of  faith,  as  able  to  see  the 
inner  law  which  is  written  and  as  it  were  impressed  upon  the 


41  Dykstra,  “What  Is  Faith?”  pp.  51ff. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  54. 
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hearts  of  all.”43  Gustafson  goes  even  further,  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Calvin  stresses  in  his  discussion  of  the  law  the  conti¬ 
nuity  between  the  natural  moral  law,  the  Decalogue,  and  the 
moral  teachings  of  Jesus.44  Similarly,  an  editorial  note  in  the 
Westminster  edition  of  the  Institutes  states,  “Calvin’s  view  of  the 
Commandments  as  a  divinely  authorized  text  expressing  and  clar¬ 
ifying  the  natural  law  engraved  on  all  hearts  is  the  traditional 
one.”45 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  while  radical  cultural  relativism  is  for¬ 
eign  to  certain  strands  of  the  Reformed  tradition,  the  search  for 
universal  structures  of  human  existence  is  not.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  there  are  key  differences  between  a  theologically- 
interested  search  for  such  structures  and  one  that  is  based  on  En¬ 
lightenment  modes  of  thought.  The  former  makes  no  claim  to 
operate  out  of  a  position  of  neutrality  in  which  reason  functions  in 
a  pure  fashion.  Rather,  reason  is  seen  as  based  on  the  principles 
and  metaphors  that  are  provided  it  by  scripture  and  tradition.  The 
search  for  universal  structures  of  life,  which  exist  under  the  sover¬ 
eign  God,  begins  with  this  starting  point. 

If  I  have  pointed  to  the  theology  underlying  faith  develop¬ 
ment  theory  with  any  cogency,  then  it  may  very  well  be  that 
Fowler  searches  for  universal  structures  of  faith  in  human  life  in 
just  this  fashion.  His  stage  descriptions  are  clearly  theologically 
interested.  To  the  present,  he  has  not  dealt  with  the  complex  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  a  theory  can  be  descriptive  and  theologically  norma¬ 
tive  at  the  same  time.  Nonetheless,  his  attempt  to  identify  univer¬ 
sal  structures  of  human  faith  development  is  not  inherently 
antithetical  to  every  strand  of  the  Reformed  tradition  and,  in 
some  ways,  may  even  be  roughly  analogous  to  the  universalism 
that  many  Calvin  scholars  believe  is  present  in  Calvin’s  view  of 
the  natural  moral  law. 

Once  more,  we  confront  an  issue  that  is  arguable  in  the  Re¬ 
formed  tradition,  one  of  increasing  import  in  the  face  of  the  work 
of  Lindbeck,  Hauerwas,  and  Dykstra.  F owler’s  work  stands  as  an 
important  counter-question  to  representatives  of  this  approach. 
Can  the  Reformed  tradition  be  satisfied  with  a  version  of  cultural 


43  Quoted  in  Wilhelm  Niesel’s  The  Theology  of  Calvin,  tr.  Harold  Knight  (Philadel¬ 
phia:  The  Westminster  Press,  1938),  p.  102. 

44  James  Gustafson,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Ethics:  Prospects  for  Rapproche¬ 
ment  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1978),  pp.  18-20. 

45  Calvin,  Institutes,  n.  5,  p.  367. 
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relativism,  or  does  it  have  a  stake  in  the  search  for  universal  struc¬ 
tures  of  human  existence  under  the  sovereign  God?  The  debate  on 
this  issue  is  just  beginning  to  unfold.  But  after  all,  such  a  debate  is 
the  mark  of  a  living  tradition. 


V 

The  intent  of  this  article  has  been  not  only  to  determine  the  under¬ 
lying  theological  issues  at  stake  in  the  differences  between  F owler 
and  his  critics  in  the  Reformed  tradition  but  also  to  make  a  point 
about  the  importance  of  theology  itself  in  religious  education.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  what  is  at  stake  in  the  argument  about 
faith  development  theory  without  examining  the  issues  on  theo¬ 
logical  grounds.  Undoubtedly,  persons  who  are  not  members  of 
the  Reformed  tradition  will  have  experienced  the  ins  and  outs  of 
this  argument  as  outsiders.  This  is  not  their  tradition;  its  basic  theo¬ 
logical  convictions  and  sensitivities  are  not  ones  to  which  they 
subscribe. 

■  But  this  is  precisely  the  point.  Conversation  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  always  assume  commonalities  without  sacrificing  that 
which  is  frequently  most  important:  distinctive  notions  of  God 
and  the  faith  community  that  are  deeply  rooted  in  a  particular 
religious  tradition.  Acknowledgement  of  this  fact  may  make  con¬ 
versation  more  difficult.  But  it  does  not  make  it  impossible.  It  may 
well  be  that  a  re-entry  of  theological  particularity  into  religious 
education  would  force  those  of  us  who  write,  teach,  and  practice 
in  this  field  to  appropriate  more  fully  the  traditions  of  our  own 
faith  communities,  traditions  that  do  not  preclude  conversation 
with  others  but  are  the  condition  of  its  possibility. 

Richard  R.  Osmer  is  professor  of  Christian  education  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  Richmond,  VA. 
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In  1981  James  W.  Fowler  published  his  epoch-making  book, 
Stages  of  Faith.1  In  the  years  since  then,  the  theory  set  forth  in  that 
book  has  received  worldwide  attention,  general  acceptance 
among  many  religious  scholars  and  groups,  and  wide-ranging 
criticism  from  others.2  Lutherans  and  Presbyterians  have  been  the 
denominations  most  hostile  to  Fowler’s  theory.  Fowler  has  said 

Lutherans  and  Calvinists  particularly  have  been  slow  to  embrace  this 
sort  of  work  because  with  some  conviction  and  some  reason  they  be¬ 
lieve  that  in  some  ways  Christians  can  claim  the  word  faith  in  a  unique 
and  singular  way,  and  that  others  have  to  use  the  category'  of  religion.3 

In  my  opinion  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  and  others  who  resist 
Fowler’s  contributions  because  of  his  way  of  defining  faith  ought 
to  re-examine  his  theory.  In  this  article  I  will  propose  a  way 
around  the  “faith”  obstacle,  which  keeps  some  Christians  from 
realizing  the  benefits  to  be  gained  by  using  Fowler’s  insights. 

To  substantiate  my  argument,  I  will  do  the  following:  First  I 
will  show  how  Fowler  tries  to  stand  in  two  distinct  disciplines,  in 
social  scientific  research  and  in  practical  theology,  and  tries  to 
build  bridges  connecting  the  two.  Second,  I  will  describe 
Fowler’s  concept  of  faith  and  explain  why  it  is  the  only  definition 
of  faith  he  can  allow  as  a  social  scientist.  Third,  I  will  state  the 


1  James  W.  Fowler,  Stages  of  Faith  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1981). 

2  An  unpublished  manuscript  and  address  given  by  Sharon  Parks,  “A  Summary  of  the 
Main  Points  of  the  North  American  Critique  of  James  Fowler’s  Theory  of  Faith  Develop¬ 
ment,”  at  the  International  Symposium  on  Religious  Development  and  Education,  Blau- 
beuren,  University  of  Tubingen,  June  12-17,  1987,  pp.  14-15. 

3  Richard  A.  Hoehn,  Book  Review:  Stages  of  Faith:  Review  of  Religious  Research ,  Vol. 
25,  No.  1  (September,  1983),  p.  79  as  quoted  by  Sharon  Parks,  p.  15. 
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Lutheran  view  of  justification  and  why  such  a  view  rejects 
Fowler’s  concept  of  faith.  Fourth,  I  will  list  the  seven  aspects 
F owler  uses  in  his  interviews  to  measure  faith  development.  I  will 
argue  that  the  seven  aspects  measured  by  the  faith  development 
interview  more  accurately  measure  different  ways  of  living  in 
one’s  baptism  than  they  measure  different  stages  of  faith.  If  what 
Fowler’s  interviews  measure  can  appropriately  be  seen  as  ways  of 
living  in  one’s  baptism,  then  it  is  possible  for  Lutherans,  Presbyter¬ 
ians,  and  others,  who  cannot  accept  Fowler’s  definition  of  faith,  to 
appropriate  the  many  benefits  from  using  his  theory.  Finally,  I 
will  list  the  benefits  of  F owler’s  theory  for  the  Christian  Church  as 
he  described  them  to  me  in  a  recent  conversation. 

Two  Distinct  Strands  in  Fowler  s  Work 

On  the  one  hand,  Fowler  works  as  an  empirical  social  scientist 
presenting  a  structural-developmental  stage  theory.  He  has  col¬ 
lected  and  organized  some  relevant  data  according  to  the  canons 
of  the  social  sciences.  On  the  other  hand,  F owler  works  as  a  prac¬ 
tical  theologian  whose  theory  makes  a  rich  contribution  to  theo¬ 
logical  anthropology.  The  1981  publication  of  Stages  of  Faith  laid 
out  his  structural-developmental  stage  theory.  In  his  work  since 
1981,  Fowler  has  consciously  brought  his  stage  theory  into  the 
theoretical  framework  of  a  concept  of  practical  theology  and 
applied  it  to  Christian  education  and  pastoral  care.4 

As  a  social  scientist,  Fowler  draws  on  two  distinct  but  related 
families  of  life-span  developmental  theories:  psychosocial  theo¬ 
ries  and  constructive  developmental  theories.5  Psychosocial  theo¬ 
ries  go  back  to  the  work  of  Sigmund  Freud,  who  wrote  about 
psychosexual  development,  and  Erik  Erikson,  who  developed  an 
eight-stage  theory  of  psychosocial  development.  Significantly, 
Erikson  s  stages  of  development  continue  throughout  adulthood 
dividing  adulthood  into  20-25  year  eras.6  Psychosocial  theories 
were  refined  and  popularized  by  researchers  such  as  Daniel 


4  See  anr XiPPTbl^hed,  manuscript  and  address  given  by  Karl  Ernst  Nipkow,  “Stage 
Thpnlmn  °”  zv,  z  f  VC  0Pme*lt  “  a  Challenge  to  Religious  Education  and  Practical 
R,®S’  a, yhe  Intfrna^onal  Symposium  on  Religious  Development  and  Education, 
Blaubeuren,  University  of  Tubingen,  June  12-17,  1987. 

in  theAduhn^r°y]ev  '‘Stag1ec°f,Falth  and  Adult  Life  Cycles’” in  Faith  Development 
181-187  d  Z  L  CyCk’  Kenneth  Stokes’  ed'  (New  York:  W.  H.  Sadlier,  Inc.,  1983),  pp. 

Inc'  19631HF?k  H°F  CSm%d  and  S«C!e^  2nd  Ed.  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
me.,  iyb3).  Erik  H.  Erikson,  Identity,  (Norton,  1968). 
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Levinson  and  associates,  Seasons  of  A  Mans  Life,  Gail  Sheehey, 
Passages,  and  many  others. 

Constructive-developmental  theories  focus  significantly  on 
cognitive  processes  by  which  knowing  is  achieved.  F owler’s  work 
is  especially  indebted  to  Jean  Piaget’s  four-part  stage  theory  of 
cognitive  development  and  Lawrence  Kohlberg’s  30-year  study  of 
moral  development.  Fowler  says  that  “.  .  .  faith  development 
theory,  while  indebted  to  the  psychosocial  theory  of  Erikson, 
finds  its  principal  theoretical  grounding  in  the  constructivist  tradi¬ 
tion.”'  In  his  scientific  mode,  F owler  claims  to  be  doing  empirical 
research  that  is  not  dependent  upon  Christianity  in  that  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  develop  a  universalist  theory  of  human  faith. 

At  the  same  time,  F owler  works  as  a  Christian  theologian  who 
is  very  cognizant  of  the  impact  of  his  theological  assumptions  on 
his  theory: 

The  stage  theory  of  faith  development  indisputably  rests  upon  theolog¬ 
ical  assumptions  and  reasoning.  These  assumptions  have  convictional 
status,  and  finally  rest  upon  the  faith  commitments  of  the  theorist  and 
of  faith  tradition  of  which  he  is  a  part.  They  can  be  rationally  expli¬ 
cated,  however,  and  are  subject  to  statement  in  largely  formal  and 
functional  terms.  To  a  degree  not  yet  fully  tested,  they  seem  capable  of 
being  stated  in  terms  derived  from  other  traditions  and  cultures  not 
Christian  or  western.  The  acknowledgement  and  rational  explication 
of  these  broadly  theological  foundations  do  not  jeopardize  the  theory’s 
claim  to  scientific  integrity.  In  this  regard  there  are  parallels  with  the 
conviction-laden  philosophical  rationales  for  normative  and  descrip¬ 
tive  theories  of  cognitive  development,  and  for  developmental  theo- 
ories  of  moral  and  religious  reasoning.7 8 

In  other  words,  F owler  maintains  that  all  theories  have  normative 
endpoints  for  their  theories,  and  these  are  essentially  contested 
conceptions. 

Whether  we  speak  of  Haberman’s  ideal  of  an  undistorted  communica¬ 
tions  situation,  Marx’s  vision  of  the  classless  society,  Piaget’s  utopia  of 
formal  operational  thinking,  or  Kohlberg’s  ‘universalizing  principles  of 
justice,’  we  are  dealing  with  normative  visions  deriving  from  particular 
philosophical  commitments  and  traditions.9 


7  An  unpublished  manuscript  and  address  given  by  J ames  F .  F owler,  1  he  Vocation  of 
Faith  Development  Theory:  Directions  and  Modifications  Since  1981,”  at  the  International 
Symposium  on  Religious  Development  and  Education ,  Blaubeuren,  University  of  1  ubin- 
gen,  June  12-17,  1987. 

8  Fowler,  “Vocation,”  p.  19. 

9  Fowler,  “Vocation,”  p.  22. 
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The  goal  of  mature  faith,  which  Fowler  sets  forth  as  his  highest 
stage,  does  influence  what  he  identifies  as  significant  in  the  other 
stages.  But  Fowler  says  that  acknowledging  these  theological 
foundations  does  not  jeopardize  the  theory’s  claim  to  scientific 
integrity. 

Not  only  is  Fowler’s  theory  rooted  in  theological  foundations, 
but  in  recent  years  he  has  moved  to  develop  the  implications  of  his 
theory  for  Christianity.  In  the  1970s  Fowler  worked  on  a  univer- 
salist  theory  of  human  faith.  In  the  1980s  he  is  developing  a  spe¬ 
cific  theory  of  Christian  faith  development.  In  so  doing,  Fowler 
maintains  a  dialectical  relationship  (a  “mutually  critical  correla¬ 
tion”  to  use  the  term  he  has  borrowed  from  David  Tracy)  be¬ 
tween  his  normative  theology  interests  and  his  theory  as  social 
scientific  research. 

Fowler  s  Definition  of  Faith 

The  most  criticized  aspect  of  Fowler’s  theory,  especially  among 
Lutherans  and  Presbyterians,  is  his  broad  definition  of  faith. 
Fowler  asserts  that  faith  is  a  human  universal,  recognizably  the 
same  phenomenon  in  Christians,  Marxists,  Hindus,  and  Dinkas, 
and  is  a  disposition  involving  both  emotions  and  a  kind  of  know¬ 
ing  or  cognition. 

In  the  language  of  constructive  developmental  psychologies,  faith  is  a 
construing,  a  construing  of  the  conditions  of  existence.  It  is  a  special 
kind  of  construing,  for  it  attempts  to  make  sense  of  our  mundane  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  light  of  some  accounting  for  the  ultimate  conditions  of 
existence.10 

Faith  involves  a  person  in  three  different  kinds  of  construal:  (1) 
faith  involves  a  patterned  knowing  (belief);  (2)  faith  involves  a 
patterned  valuing  (commitment  or  loyalty);  (3)  faith  involves  a 
patterned  construction  of  meaning  usually  in  the  form  of  an  un¬ 
derlying  narrative  or  story.  3  his  construing  is  partially  and  grow- 
ingly  conscious  but  is  in  large  degree  unconscious.11 

Fowler  s  definition  of  faith  suggests  that  faith  is  determined 
by  development  processes  and  is  a  construction  of  human  under¬ 
standing.  He  posits  that  people  progress  on  a  ladder  of  develop- 


OctoherTqSfii  f a given  u the  Associatio"  for  Clinical  Pastoral  Education, 

October  1986  in  Atlanta.  1  he  lecture  subsequently  became  a  chapter  in  Fowler  Faith 

Development  and  Pastoral  Care  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987),  p.  56 

Fowler,  Lecture  in  Atlanta  and  Faith  Development  and  Pastoral  Care,  p.  56. 
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ment  through  certain  structural  features  of  faith  even  though  the 
content  of  one  person’s  faith  at  any  stage  may  be  quite  different 
from  others  at  that  same  stage.  That  is  to  say,  Fowler  says  his 
stages  are  not  primarily  matters  of  the  contents  of  faith.  Stages 
account  for  differences  in  the  styles,  the  operations  of  knowing 
and  valuing.12  Thus,  Fowler  claims  that  faith  stages  meet  the 
structural-developmental  criteria  for  stages.  They  provide  gener- 
alizable,  formal  descriptions  of  integrated  sets  of  operations  of 
knowing  and  valuing.  The  stages  are  related  in  an  invariant  se¬ 
quence,  because  each  new  stage  carries  forward  the  operations  of 
all  the  previous  stages.13 

In  a  recent  presentation,  Fowler  summarized  his  concept  of 
faith  this  way: 

...  I  sought  to  evoke  an  awareness  of  faith  as  a  multidimensional, 
central  form  of  human  action  and  construction.  It  involves  both  con¬ 
scious  and  unconscious  processes,  and  holds  together  both  rational  and 
passional  dynamics.  Faith,  as  I  conceptualize  it,  holds  together  both 
religious  and  non-religious  directions  and  forms.14 

Fowler’s  definition  of  faith  is  absolutely  critical  to  his  theory,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  theory  of  faith  development.  F owler  never  really  argues 
for  his  view  of  the  nature  of  faith.  He  distinguishes  what  faith  is 
from  religion  and  belief,  but  he  never  considers  other  possibilities 
for  how  faith  might  be  understood.  Craig  Dykstra  has  pointed  out 
that  Fowler  uses  a  “since  .  .  .  then  ...”  method  of  arguing. 
“Since  faith  is  .  .  .  faith  can  be  described  developmental^  in  the 
following  ways.  .  .  .”  Dykstra  concludes  that  the  most  funda¬ 
mental  reason  Fowler  considers  no  alternatives  is  that  “a  structur¬ 
al  developmental  theory  of  the  nature  of  growth  or  change  in  faith 
requires  precisely  the  kind  of  understanding  of  faith  that  Fowler 
in  fact  presents.”15 

Therefore,  faith  as  a  model  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  reli¬ 
gion.  Structurally  and  dynamically,  faith  means  the  same  things  in 
every  religion.  Only  the  “contents”  change  from  faith  to  faith. 
Faith  need  not  even  be  religious.  Fowler  can  use  universal,  ge¬ 
neric,  structural,  and  developmental  categories  to  talk  about  faith 


12  Fowler,  Stages  of  Faith,  p.  52. 

13  Fowler,  Stages  of  Faith,  pp.  99-100. 

14  Fowler,  “Vocation,”  p.  5. 

15  Craig  Dykstra,  “What  Is  Faith?:  An  Experiment  in  the  Hypothetical  Mode,”  Faith 
Development  and  Fowler  (Birmingham,  Alabama:  Religious  Education  1  ress,  1986),  p. 
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growth  and  change,  T  he  underlying  structure  of  a  person  s  faith, 
rather  than  the  “contents,”  becomes  the  primary  norm.  Fowler 
cannot  define  faith  any  differently  and  still  have  a  structural  de¬ 
velopmental  theory  of  growth  or  change  in  faith.16 

As  a  social  scientist,  Fowler  is  directly  dependent  on  Piaget’s 
four  stages  of  cognitive  development  and  Kohlberg  s  six  stagelike 
positions  in  the  development  of  moral  reasoning.  However, 
Fowler’s  faith  stages  are  more  complex  than  Piaget  s  and  Kohl- 
berg’s  stages,  because  his  faith  stage  theory  does  not  separate 
cognition  from  emotion  or  affection  or  the  role  of  imagination. 
Fowler  defines  faith  stages  as  follows: 

Following  Piaget  and  Kohlberg,  we  think  of  a  stage  as  an  integrated 
system  of  operations  (structures)  of  thought  and  valuing  which  makes 
for  an  equilibrated  constitutive-knowing  of  the  person’s  relevant  en¬ 
vironment.  As  stage,  as  a  ‘structural  whole,’  is  organismic,  i.e.,  it  is  a 
dynamic  unity  constituted  by  internal  connections  among  its  differen¬ 
tiated  aspects.  In  constructivist  theories,  successive  stages  are  thought 
of  as  manifesting  qualitative  transformations  issuing  in  more  complex 
inner  differentiations,  more  elaborate  operations  (operations  upon  op¬ 
erations),  wider  comprehensiveness,  and  greater  overall  flexibility  of 
functioning.17 

Thus,  Fowler’s  theory  meets  the  structural  developmental  criteria 
for  stages. 

Faith  stages  are  identified  in  terms  of  seven  operational  as¬ 
pects,  which  are  integrated  and  reintegrated  at  each  of  the  six 
levels  or  stages.  The  seven  aspects  are  (1)  form  of  logic;  (2)  role¬ 
taking;  (3)  form  of  moral  judgment;  (4)  bounds  of  social  aware¬ 
ness;  (5)  locus  of  authority;  (6)  form  of  world  coherence;  and  (7) 
symbolic  functioning.18  These  seven  categories  are  so  broad  as  to 
encompass  a  person  s  general  orientation  to  reality.  One  question 
to  be  asked  is  whether  these  seven  aspects  measure  “faith”  as 
Fowler  defines  this  term.  I  think  they  do,  but  this  is  not  my  ques¬ 
tion.  My  question  is  whether  these  seven  aspects  measure  faith  as 

Lutherans  and  many  others  define  that  term.  I  contend  the  answer 
to  this  question  is  “No.” 


16  See  Dkystra  for  a  more  complete  argument  regarding  this  point. 

Fowllr^Sl'  F°wler’ <  Faith  and  the  Structur>ng  of  Meaning,”  Faith  Development  and 

Ro™ey  M  Moseley,  David  Jarvis,  and  James  W.  Fowler,  Manual  for  Faith 
Theobgy  iSef  (  r  °r  FaitH  DeveloPment  for  the  Candler  School  of 
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A  Lutheran  Response  to  Fowler’s  Concept  of  Faith 

The  strength  of  the  theological  stance  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
its  emphasis  on  the  gospel.  Lutherans  help  Christians  focus  on  the 
fact  that  the  center  of  Christianity  is  the  good  news  of  what  God 
has  done  for  us  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus,  God’s  Son. 
Lutherans  speak  of  this  center  as  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
grace  through  faith.  God  accepts  humans  into  relationship  not  on 
the  merit  of  their  own  lives  but  solely  on  the  merit  of  God’s  own 
love.  Robert  Kysar,  a  Lutheran,  has  said 

The  Lutheran  church  holds  this  prize  possession  close  to  its  heart.  Its 
whole  tradition  revolves  around  this  hub.  This  is  not  to  say  that  other 
Christian  denominations  have  no  claim  upon  this  truth.  .  .  .  Yet  no 
other  denominational  tradition  takes  its  lifeblood  so  exclusively  from 
[justification  by  grace  through  faith]  as  does  Lutheranism.  Unlike  any 
other  Christian  body,  Lutherans  are  perpetually  called  back  to  that 
“good  news.”  Like  the  flower  must  have  the  life-sustaining  rays  of  the 
sun  lest  it  wither  and  die,  Lutheranism  has  sustained  its  life  by  constant 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  this  fundamental  affirmation.19 

The  other  side  of  the  Lutheran  focus  on  justification  is  a  lack  of 
emphasis  on  sanctification.  Lutherans  are  so  concerned  that 
Christians  hear  the  free  gift  of  the  gospel  that  they  are  suspicious 
of  all  attempts  to  prepare  for  or  to  grow  in  this  gift  as  examples  of 
works’  righteousness.  There  is  a  very  sound  reason  for  the  Luther¬ 
an  suspicion.  It  is  easy  and  tempting  to  put  conditions  on  the  gos¬ 
pel,  to  change  the  gospel  into  law.  The  history  of  Christianity  pro¬ 
vides  numerous  examples  of  this  outcome. 

The  issue  of  development  in  Christian  life  surfaces  in  seminary 
and  parishes  especially  over  the  issue  of  spiritual  formation.  Lu¬ 
therans  say  that  if  faith  is  a  gift,  the  human  attempt  to  develop 
one’s  faith  is  inappropriate.  Christians  can  only  make  themselves 
available  for  this  gift  through  Word  and  Sacrament  since  the  gos¬ 
pel  always  comes  from  outside  oneself.  Yet  a  hunger  for  growth 
and  sustenance  in  Christian  life  persists.  One  example  of  this 
hunger  is  the  fact  that  the  most  requested  topic  for  presentation  at 
meetings  of  interns  and  their  supervisors  is  “spirituality”  —  what  it 
is,  how  it  can  be  developed  in  a  way  to  still  be  true  to  the  Lutheran 
heritage. 

The  issue  of  the  development  of  Christians’  discipleship  is  also 
critical,  because  the  vast  majority  of  persons  at  worship  and 


19  Robert  Kysar,  “I  Chose  to  Change,”  The  Lutheran  (Vol.  18,  No.  19),  November  5, 
1980,  p.  11. 
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church  school  on  any  given  day  have  been  baptized  and  want  to 
be  supported  and  strengthened  in  the  Christian  life.  These 
members  have  questions  such  as,  How  do  we  grow  and  change 
in  our  Christian  discipleship?”  People  do  change.  Their  spiritual¬ 
ity,  their  understanding  of  God’s  Word,  the  appreciation  for  the 
sacrament,  the  meaning  of  life  in  this  world  and  life  eternal 
change  throughout  their  lives.  How  are  Lutheran  pastors  to  re¬ 
spond  to  the  concern  for  growth  and  change? 

However,  Lutherans  are  not  helped  by  Fowler’s  concept  of 
faith  as  a  construing  of  the  conditions  of  existence.  Because 
Fowler’s  concept  makes  faith  a  human  act,  it  undercuts  the  radical 
primacy  of  the  gospel.  Therefore,  a  Lutheran  definition  of  faith 
must  differ  from  Fowler’s  concept  and  requires  an  alternative 
definition  of  faith. 

First,  faith  is  a  gift  from  God  and  not  a  human  achievement. 
Fowler  says  the  capacity  for  faith  may  be  built  on  the  prevenient 
grace  of  God,  but  his  acknowledgement  does  not  go  far  enough  in 
recognizing  the  reality  of  sin  that  makes  it  impossible  for  humans 
on  their  own  power  to  believe  in  God.  Faith  is  a  gift  from  outside 
that  tears  apart  all  our  attempts  for  self-achievement  or  self- 
fulfillment  and  lets  us  acknowledge  this  gift  that  we  cannot 
control. 

Second,  faith  cannot  be  separated  from  the  object  of  faith. 
The  object  of  one’s  faith  determines  what  faith  is.  Much  of  what 
Fowler  defines  as  expressions  of  faith  Christianity  has  tradition¬ 
ally  called  idolatry.  People  can  be  and  often  are  unfaithful. 
Fowler  s  definition  of  faith  does  not  allow  for  idolatry  or 
unfaithfulness. 

Third,  the  hierarchical  nature  of  Fowler’s  faith  stages  is  the 
opposite  of  my  understanding  of  faith.  Jesus  rebuked  the  disci¬ 
ples  when  they  sought  to  keep  the  people  from  bringing  children 
to  him,  saying  .  .  .  whoever  does  not  receive  the  kingdom  of 
God  like  a  child  shall  not  enter  it”  (Mark  10:14-15  and  parallels). 
There  is  a  radical  difference  between  the  human  drive  for  self- 
actualization  or  self-authentication  and  the  Christian  gift  of  faith. 
Fowler  s  theory  is  a  hierarchical  stage  theory  and,  as  such,  is  part 
of  the  stor\  of  human  self-actualization,  humans  reaching  toward 
their  potential.  I  say  this  about  Fowler’s  theory  even  though,  as  a 
theologian,  Fowler  rejects  self-authentication  as  a  Christian  goal. 

Faith  is  essentially  a  revelatory  act  of  God.  It  is  God  meeting 
the  person.  One  cannot  know  anything  of  God  unless  and  until 
God  meets  the  person.  Within  certain  Christian  traditions,  such  as 
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the  Lutheran  tradition,  it  is  believed  that  God  meets  the  person  in 
baptism.  That  is,  the  Lutheran  Church  baptizes  infants,  because 
baptism  is  God  s  act  not  contingent  on  any  response  by  the  child. 
If  an  essential  aspect  of  baptism  were  the  response  of  the  person, 
then  the  church  should  not  baptize  infants.  We  baptize  infants 
because  faith  is  God’s  gift  given  in  baptism  and  the  gift  in  God 
himself.  In  this  sense,  faith  is  an  event,  a  happening.  It  is  what  God 
gives,  what  God  claims  as  his  own.  Then  the  baptismal  life  is  al¬ 
ways  asking  questions  such  as,  What  is  this  meeting  about  (when 
God  meets  me  in  baptism)  ?  What  does  it  claim  of  me?  What  does 
it  mean  for  me?  To  express  this  in  a  corporate  sense  is  to  say  that 
life  in  baptism  is  the  life  of  a  pilgrim  people  asking,  musing,  and 
praying  about  what  it  is  to  be  the  people  of  God  whom  God  has 
claimed  as  his  own. 

In  this  most  recent  work,  Fowler  acknowledges  an  almost  ex¬ 
act  parallel  between  his  “stages  of  faith”  and  “stages  of  selfhood” 
as  presented  in  the  work  of  one  of  his  former  students,  Robert 
Kegan.20  In  fact,  the  parallels  are  so  total  that  in  this  recent  book, 
Fowler  himself  describes  his  stages  as  “stages  of  faith  and  self¬ 
hood.”21  Do  Fowler’s  stages  measure  faith  or  do  they  measure 
selfhood?  Are  faith  and  selfhood  synonymous? 

For  those  of  us  whose  concept  of  faith  is  radically  different 
from  Fowler’s  and  who  wonder  how  Fowler  himself  can  say  his 
stages  measure  faith  and  selfhood,  there  is  a  way  to  employ  the 
benefits  of  Fowler’s  stages.  We  can  apply  what  is  being  measured 
by  F owler’s  seven  aspects,  not  to  faith  development  but  to  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  living  in  one’s  baptism.  Living  in  one’s  baptism  in¬ 
cludes  one’s  concept  of  selfhood  but  also  encompasses  one’s  en¬ 
tire  life  as  a  baptized  child  of  God.  I  believe  it  is  proper  to  see  the 
stages  F owler  delineates  as  growing  out  of  baptism,  because  bap¬ 
tism  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  Christian’s  whole  life. 

Baptism  and  the  Christian  Life 

Baptism  is  the  chief  act  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  state¬ 
ment  does  not  mean  that  baptism  is  primarily  a  human  act;  it  is 
God’s  work  and  God’s  gracious  and  free  gift  to  us.  In  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  document,  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry, 
the  meaning  of  baptism  is  described  as  follows: 


20  Robert  Kegan,  The  Evolving  Self  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press,  1982). 

21  Fowler,  Faith  Development  and  Pastoral  Care,  pp.  53-77. 
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Baptism  is  the  sign  of  new  life  through  Jesus  Christ.  It  unites  the  one 
baptized  with  Christ  and  with  his  people.  The  New  Testament  scrip¬ 
tures  and  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  unfold  the  meaning  of  baptism  in 
various  images  which  express  the  riches  of  Christ  and  the  gifts  of  his 
salvation.  .  .  .  Baptism  is  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrec¬ 
tion  (Rom.  6:3-5;  Col.  2:12);  a  reclothing  in  Christ  (Gal.  3:27);  a  renewal 
by  the  Spirit  (Titus  3:5);  the  experience  of  salvation  from  the  flood 
(1  Peter  3:20-21);  and  exodus  from  bondage  (1  Cor.  10:1-2)  and  altera¬ 
tion  into  a  new  humanity  in  which  barriers  of  division  whether  of  sex  or 
race  or  social  status  are  transcended  (Gal.  3:27-28;  1  Cor.  12:13).  The 
images  are  many  but  the  reality  is  one.22 

Baptism  is  a  life-long  sacrament.  That  is  to  say,  humans  spend 
their  whole  lives  living  into  the  status  they  have  already  been 
given  in  their  baptism.  Daily,  humans  return  to  their  baptism. 
Daily  they  die  to  sin  anew  and  are  reborn  in  God.  Physical  death  is 
the  final  dying  to  sin  and  one’s  resurrection  is  the  final  rebirth.  In 
the  Large  Catechism ,  Martin  Luther  expressed  it  this  way: 

In  baptism,  therefore,  every  Christian  has  enough  to  study  and  to  prac¬ 
tice  all  his  life.  He  always  has  enough  to  do  to  believe  firmly  what 
Baptism  promises  and  brings  —  victory  over  death  and  the  devil,  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin,  God’s  grace,  the  entire  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
his  gifts.  In  short,  the  blessings  of  Baptism  are  so  boundless  that  if  timid 
nature  considers  them,  it  may  well  doubt  whether  they  could  all  be 
true.23 

Luther  also  claimed  that  when  we  feel  that  God  has  deserted  us  or 
when  we  feel  oppressed  by  our  sins,  then  we  ought  to  take  our 
baptismal  certificate  out  of  the  bureau  drawer  and  say,  “I  am  bap¬ 
tized!  I  am  baptized!  Therefore  I  have  the  promise  that  I  will  be 
saved  and  have  eternal  life.” 

To  live  as  a  Christian  is  to  live  out  of  the  foundation  of  one’s 
baptism.  Hearing  the  Word  of  God  and  partaking  of  the  eucharis- 
tic  meal  are  ways  to  renew  our  baptismal  covenant.  Luther  said 
that  in  baptism,  the  old  man  daily  decreases  until  he  is  finally 
destroyed.  This  is  what  it  means  to  plunge  into  Baptism  and  daily 
come  forth  again.”24 

Baptism  is  the  daily  garment  that  the  Christian  is  to  wear  all  the 
time. 


22  Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  Ministry  (Geneva:  World  Council  of  Churches,  1982),  p.  2. 

wduT!?  !'UltherT-'  [  he  Large  Catechism,”  The  Book  of  Concord,  tr.  Theodore  G.  Tap- 
pert  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1959),  pp.  441-442. 

24  Luther,  p.  445. 
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Every  day  [the  Christian]  should  be  found  in  faith  and  amid  its  fruits, 
every  day  he  should  be  suppressing  the  old  man  and  growing  up  in  the 
new.  .  .  .  But  if  anybody  falls  aways  from  his  Baptism  let  him  return 
to  it.  .  .  .  As  we  have  once  obtained  forgiveness  of  sins  in  Baptism,  so 
forgiveness  remains  day  by  day  as  long  as  we  live,  that  is,  as  long  as  we 
carry  the  old  Adam  about  our  necks.25 

Most  importantly,  all  grace  for  a  Christian  is  given  in  his  or  her 
baptism.  There  is  no  need  to  add  anything  to  the  baptism.  It  is  to 
the  sufficiency  of  this  gift  that  the  Christian  returns  again  and 
again  throughout  his  or  her  life.  At  the  same  time,  one  can  also 
acknowledge  that  people  respond  to  their  baptism  in  different 
ways  that  can  be  grouped  into  “stages”  or  “styles.” 

The  advantages  of  viewing  Fowler’s  model  as  a  model  of  the 
ways  Christians  live  in  their  baptismal  relationship  are  many. 
Such  a  change  allows  faith  to  have  the  specific  and  explicitly 
Christian  definition  rather  than  as  a  generic  human  universal.  It 
enables  faith  to  be  seen  as  God’s  gift  rather  than  a  fruit  of  human 
development.  It  allows  for  the  possibility  of  idolatry  and  unfaith. 
To  speak  of  different  ways  of  living  in  baptism  removes  much  of 
the  string  of  Fowler’s  hierarchical  stages,  because  the  grace  of 
baptism  is  always  sufficient. 

Such  a  change  also  enables  one  to  admit  that  Christians  re¬ 
spond  to  different  people  and  events  in  different  ways.  Instead  of 
claiming  that  Christians  are  in  all  aspects  of  their  lives  at  a  certain 
level,  the  baptismal  imagery  enables  one  to  see  that  a  person  may 
be  at  different  “levels”  or  “stages”  in  regard  to  various  persons, 
events,  issues,  or  dilemmas.  A  person  may  function  at  the  mythic- 
literal  stage  with  regard  to  a  particular  person  or  event  and  at  the 
conjunctive  level  with  another  person  or  event.  In  the  complex 
make-up  of  a  person,  that  person  does  not  usually  function  com¬ 
pletely  within  one  hierarchical  level. 

We  will  no  longer  talk  about  development  in  any  other  context 
than  a  Christian  context.  Fowler  has  been  criticized  for  claiming 
more  than  his  research  warrants  in  saying  that  his  stages  of  faith 
are  possibly  universal.26  Finally,  by  changing  the  foundation  to 
ways  of  living  in  one’s  baptism,  we  blur  the  total  separation 
Fowler  wants  to  make  between  “structure”  and  “content.”  I  re¬ 
main  very  skeptical  of  Fowler  s  attempt  to  provide  an  account  of 


25  Luther,  p.  446. 

26  See,  for  example,  John  M.  Broughton,  “The  Political  Psychology  of  Faith  Develop¬ 
ment  Theory,”  in  Faith  Development  and  Fowler,  pp.  93-94. 
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faith  development  that  is  independent  of  content.  One  simply 
cannot  completely  separate  the  “structural  level  of  faith  from  its 
content. 


Benefits  of  Fowlers  Theory 

By  setting  Fowler’s  theory  into  the  context  of  baptism  rather  than 
faith  development,  Lutherans,  Presbyterians,  and  others  can  ob¬ 
tain  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  his  theory. 

Recently,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ask  Fowler  what  were  the 
benefits  of  his  development  theory  for  the  Christian  Church.  Be¬ 
cause  of  limitation  of  space,  I  will  only  sketch  the  outline  of  our 
conversation. 

F irst,  F owler  said  his  theory  makes  tacit  aspects  of  experience 
explicit.  It  provides  a  language  for  discussing,  understanding,  and 
taking  responsibility  for  an  aspect  of  our  common  experience. 
The  theory  takes  hold  as  a  language  system,  and  awareness  is  con¬ 
nected  to  language.  That  is,  people  may  not  be  aware  of  expe¬ 
rience  until  they  put  it  in  words.  At  the  same  time,  awareness  of 
the  stages  is  not  the  awareness  to  which  people  are  complete 
strangers.  Upon  being  exposed  to  his  theory,  there  is  a  sense  of 
validation  of  their  intuitive  feelings  about  people.  As  such,  Fowler 
sees  his  theory  as  empowering  as  well  as  threatening. 

Second,  Fowler  said  his  theory  gives  a  hermeneutical  or  inter¬ 
pretive  frame  for  understanding  religious  and  interpersonal  inter¬ 
action.  It  helps  us  understand  others’  views  when  they  argue  not 
only  from  different  premises  and  basic  assumptions  but  also  from 
fundamentally  different  sets  of  “operations.’’  His  theory  offers  a 
third-person  perspective  on  pastoral  encounters  and  results  in  a 
kind  of  appropriate  detachment  that  serves  effectively  to  keep 
the  pastor  from  getting  hooked  inappropriately. 

1  bird,  Fowler  sees  his  theory  assisting  education  and  counsel- 
ing  by  providing  a  new  set  of  lenses  for  understanding  dis-ease  or 
transitions  in  a  person  s  life.  Some  changes,  not  all,  are  stage 
changes.  \\  hen  stage  change  is  involved,  the  ways  of  intervening 
are  very  different  for  adults  in  the  transition  from  the  mythic- 
literal  stage  to  the  synthetic-conventional  stage  than  for  adults  in 
transition  from  the  individuative-reflective  to  the  conjunctive 
stage  and  so  for th.  Using  the  stage  level  in  fully  appropriate  ways, 
one  is  led  to  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  way  change  is  perceived 
differently  by  different  people.  Fowler  noted  his  theory  also  pro- 
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vides  a  non-pathological  language  and  conceptual  system  for 
diagnosis. 

Fourth,  Fowler  belives  his  theory  makes  a  major  contribution 
to  theological  anthropology.  Although  the  contribution  has  not 
yet  been  fully  developed,  he  claims  the  theme  of  “becoming  a 
subject  before  God”  gives  an  everyperson  story  about  the  revolu¬ 
tions  in  consciousness  that  people  in  a  society  like  ours  are  likely  to 
undergo,  and  it  provides  for  a  sequencing  of  these  series.  It  poses 
for  Christians  this  question:  How  does  conversion  to  Christ- 
formed  consciousness  occur  or  re-occur  in  each  of  the  stages?  In 
terms  of  theological  anthropology,  Fowler  said  this  theory  pro¬ 
vides  an  empirical  and  theoretical  point  of  reference  for  such  tra¬ 
ditional  doctrines  as  justification,  regeneration,  and  sanctification 
and  has  potential  for  enriching  the  notions  of  sin  and  grace  and 
resistance  to  grace. 

Fifth,  Fowler  said  his  theory  provides  a  paradigm  making 
linkages  between  theology  and  social  science  and  contributes  to  a 
missing  area  of  social  scientific  enquiry.  At  the  very  least  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  new  paradigm  in  developmental  psychology. 

Sixth,  F owler  believes  his  theory  may  takes  its  place  with  other 
movements  in  society  toward  a  cultural  evolution.  He  sees  West¬ 
ern  society  in  a  new  watershed  period  with  a  revolution  in  con¬ 
sciousness  at  the  cultural  level,  the  likes  of  which  have  not  oc¬ 
curred  since  the  enlightenment.  The  culture  is  in  the  process  of  a 
change  from  the  individuative-reflective  to  the  conjunctive  stage 
but  with  many  people  and  groups  of  people  resisting  and  retreat¬ 
ing  to  the  synthetic-conventional  or  even  the  mythic-literal  stage. 

As  the  cultural  shift  is  occurring,  the  church  needs  to  ask  itself, 
With  what  cultural  paradigm  is  it  connected?  Is  the  Church  in¬ 
volved  in  enmity  toward  God’s  future?  Is  change  part  of  God’s 
future?  Can  one  link  the  new  cultural  stage  with  growth  toward 
the  Kingdom  of  God  (defined  as  God’s  power  of  the  future)?  Is 
God  luring  us  to  the  future  for  greater  participation?  His  theory 
can  help  address  these  questions.27 

Fowler  does  not  claim  all  things  for  his  development  theory. 
Rather  he  sees  his  theory  as  only  “one  constituent  component  of  a 
more  comprehensive  practical  theory  for  Christian  formation  and 


27  A  conversation  held  in  Fowler’s  office  at  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity,  Atlanta,  Georgia,  on  September  25, 1987. 
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transformation.  28  Developmental  change  is  only  one  of  three 
kinds  of  change  in  individuals.  He  knows  his  developmental  the¬ 
ory  deals  with  individual  change  but  that  Christianity  is  con¬ 
cerned  also  with  social,  systemic,  and  historical  change.29  He  real¬ 
izes  that  .  .  developmental  stages  can  constitute  plateaus  of 
augmented  defensiveness  or  self-groundedness,  and  can  repre¬ 
sent  only  a  sequence  of  more  sophisticated  patterns  of  self- 
deceiving  world-construal.”30  Fowler  has  long  recognized  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  development  and  conversion  and  the  necessity 
of  both  for  the  Christian.31  He  admits  his  stages  are  not  stages  in 
soteriology  and  that  a  person  at  a  lower  state  should  never  be 
considered  less  of  a  Christian  because  of  his  or  her  level.  Pushing 
people  to  higher  stages  is  not  the  goal  of  Christian  education  or 
pastoral  care,  although  providing  an  open  environment  in  which 
such  change  can  more  easily  take  place  is.32 

Conclusion 

While  Fowler’s  contribution  is  only  one  part  of  a  theory  of  Chris¬ 
tian  (trans)  formation,  this  article  has  argued  that  his  theory  can  be 
very  helpful  in  assisting  Christians  to  live  fruitfully  in  their  bap¬ 
tismal  relationship  to  God  and  to  one  another.  The  Lutheran 
Church  has  been  strong  and  focused  on  justification  by  grace 
through  faith  but  weak  and  unfocused  on  what  it  means  to  live 
and  grow  as  a  Christian.  Closer  attention  to  Fowler’s  develop¬ 
ment  theory  can  help  rectify  this  deficiency. 

Lutherans  and  others  have  rejected  the  contributions  of 
F owler’s  theory  because  of  his  definition  of  faith.  This  article  sug¬ 
gests  a  way  out  of  such  a  rejection  by  arguing  that  what  F owler  is 
measuring  in  his  seven  aspects  is  not  faith  development  but  stages 
or  ways  of  living  in  one’s  baptism.  This  article  makes  clear  that 
humans  do  not  need  to  add  anything  to  their  baptism  in  order  to 
complete  it  but  does  suggest  that  one  can  change,  grow,  and  de¬ 
velop  in  one  s  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  live  as  a  Christian 
and  how  to  actually  do  so. 

One  need  not  go  as  far  as  Fowler  does,  in  suggesting  that 


28  Fowler,  “Vocation,”  p.  1. 

29  Fowler,  Faith  Development  and  Pastoral  Care ,  pp.  99-111. 

30  Fowler,  “Vocation,”  p.  12. 

p'l4]0Wler,  Stages  °f  Faith ’  pp-  281'286  and  Becoming  Adult ,  Becoming  Christian ,  pp. 
32  Fowler,  Faith  Development  and  Pastoral  Care,  pp.  80-82. 
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Western  society  is  in  a  period  of  cultural  evolution  from  the 
individuative-reflective  to  the  conjunctive  stage,  in  order  to  agree 
that  he  has  outlined  important  benefits  to  be  gained  by  using  his 
development  theory.  Fowler  himself  is  beginning  to  develop  the 
contributions  of  his  theory  for  theological  anthropology,  an  area 
fraught  with  implications  and  possibilities.33 

In  short,  Fowler’s  theory  has  an  important  contribution  to 
make  to  theology,  liturgies,  pastoral  care,  homiletics,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  education  and  ought  not  to  be  ignored  by  denominations  or 
individuals  who  reject  his  concept  of  faith.  This  article  provides  a 
way  past  that  obstacle  so  that  the  many  benefits  of  his  theory  can 
be  employed  by  a  larger  number  of  Christians. 

William  O.  Avery  is  associate  professor  of  field  education  at  the  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary  at  Gettysburg. 


33  See  especially  Fowler’s  books.  Becoming  Adult,  Becoming  Christian,  and  Faith  De¬ 
velopment  and  Pastoral  Care. 
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Instructional  Objectives 

Instructional  objectives  have  been  promoted  as  the  cure-all  for 
educational  ills  and  condemned  as  a  virus  infecting  the  teaching 
profession.  They  are  neither.  Instructional  objectives  are  simply 
those  things  a  teacher  wants  the  students  to  know,  to  feel,  or  to  be 
able  to  do  as  a  result  of  their  time  together.1 

If  the  learning  process  is  to  be  purposeful,  not  haphazard, 
teachers,  particularly  in  the  classroom  setting,  must  know  where 
they  are  going,  how  they  are  going  to  get  there,  and  how  they  will 
know  if  they  have  arrived.2  Teaching  is  an  intentional  activity.  In 
teaching,  it  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  one  will  have  in¬ 
structional  objectives  but  of  knowing  what  they  are. 

An  instructional  objective  may  be  as  general  as  the  students 
engaging  in  an  intelligent  discussion  on  the  issue  of  abortion  or  as 
specific  as  each  student  being  able  to  recite  the  names  of  the  seven 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Teachers,  in  classroom  settings  or  outside 
of  them,  with  adults  or  with  children,  operate  with  short-term 
and/or  long-term  instructional  objectives.  A  short-term  objective 
is  one  that  can  be  achieved  in  a  class  session  or  a  limited  number  of 
class  sessions.  An  example  of  a  short-term  objective  is,  Students 
will  be  able  to  identify  the  themes  in  Mark’s  gospel.  A  long-term 


I  Kikl°r  an.TSnt  °VerVifW,°f  the  design  and  use  of  instructional  objectives,  see  Robert 
1074)  *  a  ’’  °bieCtWes  for  Instruction  and  Evaluation  (Boston:  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc., 

2  These  are  the  three  guiding  questions  in  Robert  F.  Mager’s  Developing  Attitudes 
Toward  Learning  (Belmont,  CA:  Fearon  Publishers,  1968).  P  g 
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instructional  objective  is  usually  deemed  not  achievable  in  one 
class  session  or  in  a  series  of  class  sessions.  It  may  take  a  whole 
semester  or  even  years  before  it  can  be  achieved.  With  some  long- 
range  objectives  the  teacher  may  never  know  if  they  were 
achieved,  because  the  students  will  no  longer  be  around.  An  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  long-term  objective  is,  Students  will  develop  an  appre¬ 
ciation  for  personal  prayer  and  meditation. 

“But  I  don’t  bother  myself  with  instructional  objectives”  some 
teachers  say,  “and  I  teach!”  Is  this  possible?  Teachers  teach  to 
make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  their  students.  Teachers  want 
their  students  to  learn  something.  This  something  —  the  intent,  no 
matter  how  it  is  named  —  is  the  instructional  objective.  It  may  be 
conscious  or  unconscious,  written  out  or  only  in  one’s  head,  realis¬ 
tic  or  unrealistic,  geared  to  the  age  level  of  the  learners  or  totally 
beyond  their  capacity;  a  learning  objective  can  be  any  of  these 
things,  but  it  can  never  not  be.  Instructional  objectives  aren’t 
something  teachers  choose  to  have  or  not  to  have.  If  they  don’t 
have  them,  they  can’t  even  begin  the  teaching  process.  As  soon  as 
a  teacher  says  or  thinks,  “I  would  like  to  .  .  .  ,”  he  or  she  is  into 
instructional  objectives. 

Let  me  give  two  examples.  As  a  professor  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion,  when  I  want  my  students  to  be  able  to  quickly  find  various 
passages  in  Catechesi  T radendae,  the  Pope’s  letter  on  catechesis,  I 
show  them  the  document,  explain  how  the  paragraphs  are  num¬ 
bered,  and  engage  them  in  a  brief  exercise  in  finding  selected 
passages.  This  is  teaching,  because  I  am  actively  trying  to  help  my 
students  achieve  an  instructional  objective  —  the  ability  to  find 
passages  in  a  specific  document.  If  I  didn’t  intend  that  they  learn 
something,  I  couldn’t  be  and  wouldn’t  be  teaching. 

As  a  parent,  if  I  want  to  help  my  daughter  to  understand  why 
she  shouldn’t  hit  her  brother  when  she  gets  angry  with  him,  I  talk 
with  her.  I  tell  her  the  reason  why  she  should  not  hit  anyone  when 
she  is  angry.  I  do  this  in  the  hope  that  she  will  learn  to  control  her 
temper  and  lay  off  her  brother.  I  am  teaching,  albeit  in  an  infor¬ 
mal  setting.  I  am  teaching,  because  I  intend  and  am  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  helping  her  to  know  the  reasons  for  not  hitting  anyone, 
not  even  her  brother  (short-term  objective),  and  that  she  learn  to 
control  her  temper  (long-term  objective).  My  teaching  efforts 
may  or  may  not  be  successful,  but  I  am  teaching. 

So,  teaching,  whether  in  a  formal  or  an  informal  setting,  is  the 
planned  interaction  between  a  teacher  and  a  learner,  which  has  as 
its  intent  the  achievement  of  an  instructional  objective(s).  Those 
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who  teach  in  formal  settings  have  the  added  responsibility  of 
identifying  their  instructional  objectives  in  advance  and  of  being 
held  accountable  for  their  choice.  Teachers  and  students  come 
together  for  a  purpose.  The  purpose  is  to  have  the  teacher  teach 
and  the  learner  learn.  And  what  is  to  be  taught  and  what  is  to  be 
learned  is  captured  in  the  instructional  objectives.  Instructional 
objectives  are  the  understandings,  attitudes,  and/ or  skills  that  a 
teacher  seeks  to  have  a  learner  acquire. 


Catechesis 

What  is  catechesis?  Catechesis  is  the  term  the  Catholic  church 
currently  uses  to  speak  of  its  instructional  endeavors  in  initiating 
individuals  into  the  community.  I  say  “currently”  because  until 
the  publication  of  the  General  Catechetical  Directory  by  the 
Sacred  Congregation  for  the  Clergy  in  1971  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops’  Sharing  the  Light  of  Faith  Na¬ 
tional  Catechetical  Directory  for  Catholics  of  the  United  States  in 
1979,  the  more  common  term  was  religious  education.3  Both 
terms  are  still  used  interchangeably  by  many  people.  In  fact,  par¬ 
ish  catechetical  programs  are  often  under  the  guidance  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  religious  education,  and  the  programs  themselves  are 
called  parish  religious  education  programs  even  though  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  directors  and  participants  would  agree  that  they  are  ac¬ 
tually  involved  in  the  church’s  catechetical  ministry  —  a  specific 
pastoral  ministry  that  aims  at  calling  forth  a  response  to  the  living 
Word  of  God  in  a  deliberate,  intentional,  and  structured  way.4 

The  descriptive  definition  of  catechesis  that  I  find  most  help¬ 
ful  is  found  in  the  Decree  on  the  Bishop’s  Pastoral  Office  in  the 
Church  (Christus  Dominus)  and  restated  in  article  32  of  Sharing 
the  Light  of  Faith.  The  decree  states 

14.  Catechetical  training  is  intended  to  make  men’s  [sic]  faith  become 
living,  conscious,  and  active,  through  the  light  of  instruction.  Bishops 
should  see  to  it  that  such  training  be  painstakingly  given  to  children, 
adolescents,  young  adults,  and  even  grownups.  In  this  instruction  a 
proper  sequence  should  be  observed  as  well  as  a  method  appropriate 
to  the  matter  that  is  being  treated  and  to  the  natural  disposition,  ability, 
age,  and  circumstances  of  life  of  the  listener.  Finally,  they  should  see  to 


ton,  DQ^nited^St^^eTcathoh^Co^erence^rGiSl^0^0^65*5  A  ^  **  ^  (Washing‘ 
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it  that  this  instruction  is  based  on  sacred  Scripture,  tradition,  the  liturgy, 
the  teaching  authority,  and  life  of  the  Church.5 

Catechesis  in  its  attempt  to  call  forth  a  response  to  the  living  word 
of  God  concerns  itself  with  faith,  helping  it  to  become  “living, 
conscious,  and  active,”  and  instruction,  formal  teaching.  The  rela¬ 
tionship  of  these  two  variables,  faith  and  instruction,  are  keys  to 
understanding  catechesis.  There  are  many  activities  in  the  parish 
setting  that  may  call  forth  a  response  to  the  Word  of  God,  but  they 
are  not,  strictly  speaking,  catechesis,  because  both  of  these  ele¬ 
ments  —  faith  and  instruction  —  are  not  present. 

Faith,  as  it  is  described  in  the  National  Catechetical  Directory, 
is  both  a  by  which  and  an  in  which.6  The  “by  which”  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  dimension.  It  is  the  gift  that  is  given  freely  by  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  it  is  to  be  assumed  by  the  catechist.  Originally,  in¬ 
volvement  in  catechesis  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the 
catechumen  and  the  community,  and  it  flowed  from  the  gift  of 
faith.  Instruction  was  the  systematic  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
give  the  catechumen’s  personal  faith  a  communal  form. 

The  “in  which”  is  the  communal  form  and  is  captured  in  the 
church’s  scriptures  and  traditions.  The  catechist  and  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  catechesis  must  be  respectful  and  faithful  to  both  the 
personal  faith  of  the  individual  and  the  traditional  expressions  of 
faith  as  they  have  been  handed  down  in  the  teachings  of  the  Cath¬ 
olic  Christian  Church.  The  “by  which”  and  “in  which”  are  consid¬ 
ered  inseparable  in  the  act  of  catechizing.  The  intent  of  catechesis 
is  personal  formation  within  and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Catechesis  has  a  denominational  focus.  It  is  concerned  with  train¬ 
ing  for  active  Roman  Catholic  Church  membership. 

Instructional  Objectives  and  Catechesis 

How  do  instructional  objectives  and  catechesis  fit  together? 
Catechesis  is  the  systematic  and  reflective  study  of  the  Christian 
mystery  through  instruction.  Instruction  is  the  process  of  teach¬ 
ing;  and  teaching,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  is  an  intentional  activity 
that  by  its  very  nature  seeks  to  achieve  specific  outcomes.  Cate- 


5  Walter  M.  Abbott,  ed.,  The  Documents  of  Vatican  II  (Piscataway,  NJ:  American 
Press,  1966),  406. 

6  See  Chapter  III,  “Part  B:  Revelation  Calls  for  Response  in  Faith”  in  Sharing  the  Light 
of  Faith  (Washington,  DC:  United  States  Catholic  Conference,  1981),  30-1. 
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chesis  concerns  itself  with  instructional  objectives  that  lead  to  the 
maturing  of  personal  faith  within  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  com¬ 
munity.  Catechetical  instructional  objectives  are  objectives  that 
provide  the  believer  with  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills 
judged  necessary  for  living  a  conscious  and  active  faith  life  in  the 
contemporary  world. 

Yet,  when  the  term  “instructional  objectives”  is  used  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  catechesis,  some  people  get  nervous  and  others  get 
angry.  F or  some,  talk  of  instructional  objectives  sounds  too  much 
like  B.F.  Skinner’s  behavior  modification.  They  have  visions  of 
learners  walking  around  like  little  automatons  behaving  unthink¬ 
ingly.  They  picture  students  reciting  answers  to  unasked  ques¬ 
tions  in  “Baltimore  Catechism”  fashion.  They  see  people  going  to 
Mass,  because  they  have  been  conditioned  to  do  so  and  not  be¬ 
cause  they  choose  to.  They  imagine  students  in  classrooms  visibly 
lacking  the  freedom  and  dignity  that  they  sense  ought  to  be  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  God. 

Such  a  negative  picture  need  not  be  drawn  from  talk  of  “in¬ 
structional  objectives.”  The  term  itself  is  neutral.  There  are  many 
possible  instructional  objectives  for  catechesis.  In  fact,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  these  people  have  their  own  competing  set  of  objectives 
that  they  make  the  judgment  that  the  ones  just  listed  are  inade¬ 
quate.  The  real  issue  is  not  instructional  objectives  but  which  ones 
should  be  chosen.'  One  can  argue  about  what  the  instructional 
objectives  of  a  catechetical  program  ought  to  be  or  the  adequacy 
of  the  ones  already  in  place,  but  there  can  be  no  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  to  have  them.  If  there  were  no  learning  objectives, 
there  would  be  no  catechesis. 

Another  criticism  that  is  leveled  at  the  use  of  instructional  ob¬ 
jectives  in  catechesis  is  that  being  a  “faith-full”  person  is  much 
more  than  having  successfully  achieved  a  set  of  instructional  ob¬ 
jectives.  These  critics  would  suggest  that  catechists  are  spinning 
their  wheels  when  they  involve  themselves  in  the  complicated 
process  of  sorting  out  the  best  and  the  most  realistic  instructional 
objectives  for  their  parish  program.  “Religion  isn’t  that  compli¬ 
cated.  Do  what  you  can  and  trust  in  the  Holy  Spirit”  is  their  coun¬ 
sel.  They  are  right  in  their  observation  that  being  a  faithful  person 
isn  t  the  result  of  the  successful  completion  of  a  set  of  instructional 


1  See  Thomas  P.  Walters,  “Where  are  We  Going?  A  Case  for  Learning  Objectives  in 
Religious  Education,”  PACE  18,  October,  1987:  20  24.  8  UDjectives  in 
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objectives,  but  they  err  in  making  instruction  sound  so  antiseptic 
and  simplistic.8  It  is  not. 

A  critique  ably  stated  by  Padraic  O’Hare  is  that,  because  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  there  is  a  clear  correspondence  between 
what  happens  in  the  instructional  act  and  subsequent  religious 
behavior,  catechists  placing  more  emphasis  on  learning  objec¬ 
tives  in  religious  education  fall  into  the  trap  of  “attributing  too 
much  efficacy  to  classroom  activity.”9  The  inevitable  result,  as  he 
sees  it,  is  that  schooling  will  be  emphasized  at  the  expense  of 
broader  religious  educational  concerns.  But  is  this  a  real  danger? 

Only  if  present  practice  is  maintained.  There  is  currently  an 
unrealistic  expectation  of  what  can  and  cannot  be  done  through 
the  prevalent  K-12  structure  (religion  class  one  hour  a  week  for 
approximately  30  hours  a  year).  If  current  programs  could  come 
more  accurately  to  reflect  what  can  be  accomplished  in  the  class¬ 
room  setting,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  the  schooling  model  will 
be  overemphasized.10  Identifying  learning  objectives  is  a  first 
step  in  this  process.  Furthermore,  an  argument  that  one  should  not 
do  something  because  it  may  result  in  some  people  misinterpret¬ 
ing  the  results  is  not  sound.  Poor  instruction,  no  matter  where  it  is 
carried  on,  cannot  be  tolerated. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  literature  to  show  that  religion  and  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  can  prove  hazardous  to  one’s  emotional  and  spir¬ 
itual  well-being.11  What  one  does  as  a  catechist  does  make  a  dif¬ 
ference.  And  this  difference  may  be  growth  producing  or 
debilitating  to  the  faith  development  of  the  participants.  Just  be¬ 
cause  the  ultimate  goal  of  catechesis  —  a  living,  conscious,  and 
active  faith  —  is  a  good,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  instructional 
decision  to  achieve  this  goal  is  a  proper  choice.  To  bring  some 
assurance  that  the  instructional  choices  made  are  in  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  the  believer  and  the  community,  catechists  and  catechetical 
leaders  need  to  take  a  critical  look  at  everything  they  do.  This 
begins  with  an  assessment  of  the  adequacy  and  the  realism  of  their 


’  This  approach  has  been  described  as  the  flow  “theory”  of  religious  education;  see 
James  Michael  Lee,  The  Flow  of  Religious  Instruction  (Dayton,  Ohio:  Pflaum,  1973), 
174-180. 

*  See  Padraic  O’Hare,  “Learning  Objectives  in  Religious  Education:  The  Ideological 
Context,”  PACE  18,  October,  1987:  25-29. 

10  See  Walters  23. 

,J  See  Eli  S.  Chesen,  Religion  May  be  Hazardous  to  Your  Health  (New  York:  Collier 
Books,  1971). 
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instructional  objectives.  The  critics  are  right  in  pointing  out  that  a 
“faith-full”  person  is  not  captured  in  a  set  of  instructional  objec¬ 
tives.  But  they  are  wrong  in  concluding  that  those  involved  in 
formal  instruction  shouldn’t  concern  themselves  with  clearly 
specifying  what  it  is  they  intend  to  do.  Catechists  are  responsible 
for  insuring  that  religion  not  be,  in  Freud  s  words,  a  childhood 
neurosis.”12 

Finally,  catechists  and  catechetical  leaders  are  responsible  for 
not  only  identifying  their  intended  outcomes,  but  also  for  achiev¬ 
ing  them.  “But  we  can’t  be  held  accountable  for  the  religious  for¬ 
mation  of  our  students.  Religious  formation  is  broader  than  any¬ 
thing  that  can  be  done  in  a  formal  instructional  setting.”  This  is 
true.  And  just  as  school  teachers  can’t  be  held  responsible  for  their 
students’  lives  outside  of  the  classroom,  neither  can  catechists. 
The  religious  life  of  believers  is  affected  by  factors  too  numerous 
to  mention.  But  catechists  and  directors  of  catechetical  programs 
can  and  must  be  held  accountable  for  that  which  they  claim  to  be 
able  to  do  —  to  instruct  in  such  a  way  that  the  believer’s  faith  can 
become  living,  conscious,  and  active.  With  the  privilege  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  being  a  catechist  comes  an  accountability  for  hav¬ 
ing  effectively  and  respectfully  catechized. 

Instructional  Objectives,  Catechesis,  and  the  Future 

In  looking  to  the  future  of  parish  catechetical  programs,  I  think  it 
unlikely  that  the  current  K-12  non-parochial  school  structure  is 
going  to  change.  The  Sunday  school  model  is  in  place  and  will 
continue  to  be  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  task  for  those  who 
will  be  working  with  this  structure  is  to  use  it  to  its  best  advantage. 
As  I  have  tried  to  show,  the  issue  is  not  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  instructional  objectives.  It  isn’t  a  matter  of  choice-  Instructional 
objectives  are  a  given.  They  are  simply  those  things  a  catechist 
wants  the  person  involved  in  the  catechetical  process  to  know,  to 
feel,  or  to  be  able  to  do  as  a  result  of  their  time  together.  The  real 
issue  is  what  instructional  objectives  can  directors  of  parish  cate¬ 
chetical  programs  and  their  catechists  expect  to  achieve  with  this 
structure.13 

Many  catechists,  including  a  few  DREs  and  an  occasional 
bishop  or  two,  hold  out  unrealistic  expectations  for  parish  pro- 

1964)  Sg7mUnd  Ffeud’  The  FutUre  of  an  Illusiorl  (Garden  City,  New  York:  Anchor  Books, 

13  See  Walters  22-23. 
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grams.  They  expect  formal  catechetical  programs  to  claim  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  instructional  objectives  that  can  only  occur  in  in¬ 
formal  settings  like  the  family  and  the  larger  faith  community.14 
Of,  if  they  themselves  don’t  expect  these  objectives,  they  unwit¬ 
tingly  give  the  impression  to  those  who  are  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
grams  or  to  those  who  involve  their  family  members  that  such 
unrealistic  objectives  may  be  achieved.  This  is  problematic  for  all 
who  are  involved  in  the  catechetical  ministry.  The  challenge  for 
the  immediate  future  is  the  need  to  bring  more  realism  to  our 
catechetical  endeavors.  This  challenge  can  be  met  only  if  there  is 
more  serious  discussion  on  what  the  instructional  objectives  of 
parish  catechetical  programs  should  and  can  be. 

Thomas  P.  Walters  is  academic  dean  in  the  School  of  Theology,  Saint  Mein- 
rad  Seminary,  Indiana. 


14  See  Didier  Piveteau,  “School,  Society  and  Cateehesis,”  Religious  Education  and  the 
Future.  Ed.  Dermot  Lane  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1986),  20-30.. 
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Alfred  North  Whitehead  was  a  distinguished  mathematician  at 
Cambridge  University  from  1885  to  1910,  and  at  the  University  of 
London  from  1911-1924.  In  1924,  while  preparing  to  retire,  he  was 
rather  surprised  by  an  invitation  to  teach  philosophy  at  Harv  ard 
University,  and  for  the  next  decade  developed  his  well-known 
“organismic”  approach  to  philosophy,  often  described  as  a  “pro- 
cess”  philosophy.  This  was  a  unique  approach  to  metaphysics 
which  many  have  viewed  as  in  harmony  with  the  contemporary 
evolutionary  and  scientific  understanding  of  reality.  Whitehead 
expounded  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  cosmic  process 
that  was  characterized  “by  change,  dynamism,  inter-relationships 
or  organic  inter-penetration,  the  presence  of  heights  and  depths 
of  ‘importance,’  and  the  quality  of  tenderness  and  love.”1  This 
unique  approach  to  philosophy  would  have  far-reaching  effects, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  theology,  where  it  was  most  influential 
on  the  work  of  such  scholars  as  Hartshorne,  Ogden,  Cobb, 
Williams,  Meland,  Pittenger,  Wieman,  and  many  others. 

Whitehead  also  has  made  significant  contributions  to  the  field 
of  education.  Although  he  never  composed  a  treatise  on  educa¬ 
tion  or  developed  a  systematic  philosophy  of  education,  his  ad¬ 
dresses  and  essays  in  this  area  have  been  widely  quoted,  and  have 


1  Norman  Pittenger,  Alfred  North  Whitehead  (Richmond:  John  Knox  Press,  1969),  p. 
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been  the  object  of  some  significant  studies  on  pedagogy.2  In  the 
field  of  religious  education,  most  notably,  Randolph  Crump 
Miller  has  most  effectively  applied  Whitehead’s  process  philoso¬ 
phy  to  this  discipline.3 

My  concern  here  is  not  primarily  theological  or  philosophical; 
rather  I  have  set  out  to  examine  Whitehead’s  educational  theories, 
with  an  eye  on  what  value  these  theories  might  have  for  contem¬ 
porary  religious  education.  In  looking  at  Whitehead’s  approach  to 
education,  I  will  be  drawing  mainly  from  his  educational  writing; 
although,  I  will  refer  also  to  some  of  his  philosophical  positions. 
W  hile  it  is  true  that  Whitehead  largely  developed  his  philosophy 
after  he  wrote  on  educational  theory,  the  two  areas  are  of  a  piece, 
the  one  illuminating  the  other.  The  article  will  limit  itself  to  dis¬ 
cussing  two  central  themes  in  Whitehead’s  educational  thinking: 
education’s  concern  for  living  knowledge,  and  education  as  a 
holistic  experience. 

Training  in  Living  Knowledge 

Education  for  Whitehead  was  “activity  of  thought.”  He  writes: 
“What  education  has  to  impart  is  an  intimate  sense  of  the  power  of 
ideas,  for  the  beauty  of  ideas.”4  He  opposed  approaching  educa¬ 
tion  as  the  imposition  of  scraps  of  information,  or  what  he  called 
“inert  ideas.”  Thus  he  once  commented  sharply:  “A  merely  well- 
informed  man  is  the  most  useless  bore  on  God’s  earth.”5  It  was 
Whitehead’s  position  that  “inert  ideas”  were  ideas  that  are  merely 
taken  into  the  mind  without  ever  being  used,  tested,  or  placed  into 
fresh  combinations  with  other  ideas.  Those  who  view  education 
in  terms  of  imposing  such  information  usually  see  the  mind  as  a 
passive  instrument  which  needs  to  be  sharpened  with  facts  before 
it  can  be  used.  In  contrast,  Whitehead  viewed  the  mind  as  a  living 
organism  in  perpetual  activity,  delicate,  receptive,  responsive  to 
stimulus.  It  responds  well  when  nature  is  authentically  presented 


2  Cf.  Bernard  E.  Meland,  Higher  Education  and  the  Human  Spirit  (Chicago:  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1953) :  Robert  Brumbaugh,  Whitehead,  Process  Philosophy  and  Education 
(Albany:  State  Univ.  of  New  York,  1981);  H.B.  Dunkel,  Whitehead  on  Education  (Colum¬ 
bus:  Ohio  State  University  Press,  1965). 

3  Randolph  Crump  Miller,  “Whitehead  and  Religion  Education,”  Religious  Education 
(May,  June,  1973),  pp.  315-322  and  “Process  Thinking  and  Religous  Education,”  Anglican 
Theological  Review  (July,  1975)  pp.  277-288. 

4  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  The  Aims  of  Education  and  Other  Essays  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1929),  p.  22.  (This  work  will  be  referred  to  as  AOE.) 

5  Ibid.,  p.  1. 
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as  full-blooded,  revealing  facts  that  are  happening  with  a  dy¬ 
namic  immediacy.  Thus  Whitehead  recommends  that  teachers  be 
“alive  with  living  thoughts,”6  and  that  these  thoughts  be  carefully 
selected,  put  into  all  kinds  of  interesting  combinations,  and  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  circumstances  of  life.  Such  living  knowledge  is 
viewed  not  so  much  as  “content,”  but  as  a  “process  of  explora¬ 
tion,”  wherein  the  past  is  applied  to  the  present,  the  abstract  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  concrete,  and  when  theory  moves  into  action.' 

The  Limitations  of  Knowledge 

One  who  has  learned  wisdom,  Whitehead  maintains,  understands 
the  limitations  of  all  knowledge  and  human  endeavors.  This  is  not 
a  simple  world,  and  thus  no  simple  system  of  understanding  can 
be  adequate.  Whitehead  believed  that  the  real  dawn  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  mentality  was  the  realization  of  the  distinction  between  topics 
which  held  certain  knowledge  and  areas  wherein  only  uncertain 
opinions  are  available.  He  points  out  the  contributions  of  John 
Locke,  who  held  that  the  true  enemy  of  learning  is  dogmatic  final¬ 
ity.8  For  Whitehead,  it  is  a  serious  error  to  conventualize  knowl¬ 
edge  and  devise  schemes  of  orthodoxies  which  suppress  initia¬ 
tive,  understanding,  and  human  progress.  The  insistence  of  such 
“hard-headed  clarity”  seems  to  come  from  a  sentiment  which 
really  cloaks  the  perplexities  of  fact.  Such  a  “dogmatic  fallacy” 
attempts  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  capable  of  producing  ade¬ 
quate  definitions  or  reality.  Such  dogmatism  is  a  fundamental  er¬ 
ror  based  on  “the  notion  of  the  complete  self-sufficiency  of  any 
item  of  finite  knowedge.”  Consequently,  Whitehead  rejects  such 
one-eyed  schemes”  proposed  by  thinkers  like  Freud  and  Marx, 
for  these  are  false  attempts  to  seek  a  single  ground  of  order,  or  an 
exact  essence  of  the  universe.9 


6  Ibid.,  p.  v. 

7  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Essays  in  Science  and  Philosophy  (New  York:  Greenwood 

jfhers’  1968),  p.  78.  See  also  Lyman  T.  Lundeen,  Risk  and  Rhetoric  in  Religion: 
Whitehead  s  Theory  of  Language  and  the  Discourse  of  Faith  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press 
1972,  pp.  68ff. 


p  8  S  m^fredooorch  Whitehead’  Adventures  of  Ideas  (London:  Cambridge  University 
Press,  mi),  p.  208.  See  also  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  1954),  p.  36. 


.  0lL,l,fr.ed  North  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1941), 
P'  mL  ee  3  ™  iU  S,CienCe  and  Philos°Phy  (New  York:  Greenwood  Press  Publish- 

uk-lr’Jf,'-  7D\2°’and  Immortality,”  in  Ruth  Nanda  Anshen  (ed.),  Alfred  North 
Whitehead:  His  Reflections  on  Man  and  Nature  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.  Pub.,  1961), 
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In  light  of  the  limitation  of  all  sciences,  modern  intellectual 
formation  must  be  penetrating  and  critical,  always  aware  of  its 
incompleteness.  There  must  always  be  a  “beyond”  in  our  explora¬ 
tion  of  reality.  This  is  not  to  say  that  our  thinking  should  not  be 
precise  and  systematic.  Yet  our  systems  of  thought  should  always 
be  open  to  the  fact  that  there  is  always  an  understanding  which 
lies  beyond  our  areas  of  comprehension.  As  Whitehead  puts  it: 
“Thus  a  complete  understanding  is  a  perfect  grasp  of  the  Universe 
in  its  totality.  We  are  finite  beings;  and  such  a  grasp  is  denied  to 
us.”10  Correctness  in  statement  often  seems  easy  and  obvious;  yet, 
in  reality,  genuine  correctness  always  seems  to  elude  us.  In  our 
traditional  doctrines  we  find  oversights,  superstitions,  and  gener¬ 
alizations  which  keep  us  uncertain  in  our  formulations.  While 
there  is  always  a  certain  satisfaction  in  our  discovery  of  truth, 
there  are  always  finite  restrictions  to  the  notions  we  use  to  explain 
existence,  and  to  the  words  we  use  to  express  concepts.  White- 
head  refers  to  the  “fallacy  of  the  perfect  dictionary,”  a  fallacy 
which  denies  the  fact  that  our  certainties  are  hedged  around  with 
unexplored  limitations.* 11  For  Whitehead  there  is  always  much 
ahead  in  the  process  that  is  unavailable  to  us.  “In  the  darkness 
there  ever  looms  that  vague  mass  which  is  the  universe  begetting 

”1  9 

US. 

Whitehead  maintains  that  modern  educators  often  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  the  limitations  of  their  own  sciences,  and  also  fail  to  see 
how  their  disciplines  are  connected  with  other  departments  of 
study.  He  points  out  that  education  has  become  so  departmental¬ 
ized,  with  each  discipline  focusing  on  its  own  fragment  of  truth, 
in  isolation  from  the  larger  picture.  It  is  his  conviction  that  “you 
may  never  divide  the  seamless  cloak  of  learning.  ”13  He  calls  for  an 
integration  and  coordination  of  subjects,  which  allows  for  special¬ 
ization,  but  which  at  the  same  time  maintains  some  kind  of  link¬ 
age  among  disciplines.  It  is  his  belief  that  educators  must  realize 
the  limitations  of  their  own  field  of  study  and  the  interde¬ 
pendence  of  all  disciplines.  For  Whitehead  the  integrating  factor 
is  life  itself.  As  he  puts  it:  “There  is  only  one  subject  matter  for 
education  and  that  is  Life  in  all  its  manifestations.  14  Life  with  its 

10  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Modes  of  Thought  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1938), 
p.  58. 

11  Ibid,  p.  235. 

12  Whitehead,  Essays  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  p.  123. 

13  Whitehead,  AOE,  p.  8. 

14  Ibid,  p.  10. 
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facts,  ideals,  and  limitations  in  constant  process  is  the  unifying 
factor  in  all  of  education. 

The  Rhythmic  Stages  of  Learning 

Whitehead  sees  the  whole  of  the  education  process  as  dominated 
by  a  three-fold  rhythm:  romance,  precision,  and  generalization.15 
These  stages  occur  throughout  the  chronology  of  one’s  life,  as  one 
moves  through  childhood  and  adolescence  toward  adulthood. 
Yet,  there  are  also  cycles  within  cycles  in  each  period  of  life,  and 
also  within  each  educational  experience.  One  cycle  leads  to 
another  as  there  is  craving  for  new  adventures  of  thought.  Educa¬ 
tion  is  a  constant  process  of  moving  through  these  cycles.  \\  hite- 
head  describes  the  process  as  follows:  “Education  should  consist 
in  a  continual  repetition  of  such  cycles.  Each  lesson  in  its  minor 
way  should  form  an  eddy  cycle  issuing  in  its  own  subordinate 
process.  Longer  periods  should  issue  in  definite  attainments, 
which  then  form  the  starting  grounds  for  fresh  cycles.”16 

Romance 

The  first  stage,  that  of  “romance,”  is  described  by  Whitehead  as 
the  period  of  “first  apprehension,”  wherein  the  subject  matter  is 
perceived  as  having  a  vividness  of  novelty,  holding  within  itself 
unexplored  connections  and  possibilities  that  are  only  half  dis¬ 
closed.  Emotions  are  attached  to  this  stage  of  learning.  There  is  an 
excitement  gained  from  moving  from  bare  facts  to  new  relation¬ 
ships  among  these  facts.  There  is  the  feeling  of  encouragement  as 
one  encounters  fresh  content,  and  a  feeling  of  enjoyment  in  expe¬ 
riencing  new  interests,  achievements  and  growth.  This  stage  is 
characterized  by  discovery,  curiosity,  and  wonder.  For  White- 
head,  such  romance  is  an  essential  aspect  of  education,  for  “with¬ 
out  the  adventure  of  romance,  at  best  you  get  inert  knowledge 
without  initiative,  and  at  the  worst  you  get  contempt  or  ideas, 
without  knowledge.’ 1 '  Such  romance  has  particular  significance 
in  the  period  of  infancy  when  there  is  the  first  awakening  to  ob- 


15  Ibid,  p.  24ff.  See  Dunkel,  op,  cit.,  pp.  107ff. 

Whitehead,  AOE,  p.  30.  See  also  Function  of  Reason,  p.  17  and  Randolph  Crump 
Miller,  Dewey,  Whitehead,  and  Christian  Education,”  Living  Light  (October  1984),  pp. 

^ hitehead,  AEO,  pp.  28, 48, 51, 335.  See  also  Modes  of  Thought,  p.  208,  and  Alfred 
North  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1954), 
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jects  and  their  connection;  and  also  in  adolescence,  which  White- 
head  maintains  is  our  greatest  stage  of  romance.  But  in  addition  to 
these  developmental  periods,  romance  must  be  an  integral  factor 
in  every  educational  experience,  every  course  of  study. 

Precision 

The  stage  of  precision  focuses  on  the  exactness  of  formulation. 
The  possibilities  discovered  in  the  romantic  period  are  explored 
systematically  and  clearly.  This  is  time  for  learning  the  subject 
exactly,  retaining  in  the  memory  the  salient  features  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  One  of  the  challenges  here  is  to  keep  a  balance  between  pure 
speculation  and  a  mere  scholarly  display  of  facts.18  Another  chal¬ 
lenge  in  this  period  is  to  keep  “romance”  on-going,  so  that  interest 
is  maintained.  At  the  same  time,  the  freedom  needed  to  sustain 
romance  must  be  balanced  by  sound  discipline.  In  such  a  disci¬ 
plined  atmosphere  the  teacher  should  guard  against  giving  the 
student  more  facts  and  theories  than  the  student  can  handle. 
Teachers  have  to  decide  carefully  what  the  students  can  and 
should  know  in  precise  fashion,  and  must  avoid  forcing  learners  to 
memorize  irrelevant  material.  Thus  proper  selection  of  material 
and  good  pacing  are  key  at  this  stage.  F inally ,  during  the  period  of 
precision  teachers  should  avoid  being  so  broad  with  facts  that 
interest  is  killed,  or  being  so  narrow  in  the  facts  that  students  do 
not  gain  a  grasp  of  the  material.19 

Whitehead  maintains  that  this  period  of  precision  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  period  to  deal  with  successfully.  He  points  out: 
“The  responsibility  of  this  period  is  immense.  To  speak  the  truth, 
except  in  the  rare  case  of  genius  in  the  teacher,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
is  possible  to  take  a  whole  class  very  far  along  the  road  of  preci¬ 
sion  without  some  dulling  of  interest.”20  Furthermore,  he  believes 
that  this  period  is  too  often  entered  without  the  experience  of 
romance,  and  then  ended  without  proceeding  on  to  the  next  stage, 
that  of  generalization. 


Generalization 

Whitehead  laments  the  fact  that  in  so  many  schools  and  univer¬ 
sities  a  paralysis  of  thought  is  brought  on  by  the  aimless  gather  - 


18  Whitehead,  Adventures  of  Ideas,  p.  138. 

19  Whitehead,  AOE,  p.  56. 

20  Ibid  p.  55. 
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mg  of  inert  knowledge,  knowledge  that  is  never  used  through 
“generalization.”21  This  third  and  final  stage  in  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  readiness  to  move  toward  effectivity.  Definite  knowl¬ 
edge  is  known  and  understood,  aptitudes  have  been  acquired, 
general  laws  are  apprehended,  and  the  pupil  is  now  prepared  to 
produce.  It  is  now  time  to  apply  the  information  and  principles 
gained  during  the  period  of  precision.  1  he  student  moves  from  a 
posture  of  comparative  passivity  to  “the  active  freedom  of  appli¬ 
cation.”  Whitehead  compares  this  stage  to  Hegel’s  final  stage  of 
synthesis.  The  student  moves  from  one  pole  (romance)  to  another 
(precision),  and  now  returns  to  the  romance  experienced  in  the 
utility  of  knowledge.  F or  Whitehead  the  very  essence  of  scientific 
thought  is  to  see  the  general  in  the  particular,  the  permanent  in  the 
transitory,  and  to  make  general  connections  and  applications.22 
Indeed,  all  nature  has  this  “aim”  toward  fulfillment  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth.  The  feeling  of  “satisfaction”  in  nature  begins  in 
wonder  and  ends  in  dynamic  activity.  Education  in  reality  should 
be  an  experience  of  the  same  process.  Like  all  nature,  the  human 
person  is  constituted  by  adventure,  the  drive  to  attain  richness  and 
depth  in  encountering  reality,  and  the  need  to  contribute  to  the 
process. 


Holistic  Life  Experience 

We  have  seen  in  our  discussion  of  the  stage  of  generalization  how 
Whitehead  insisted  that  all  education  is  ultimately  a  discipline  for 
living.  Knowledge  must  be  connected  with  life,  just  as  all  actual 
entities  are  connected  in  the  universe.  All  life  is  unity,  a  totality, 
and  thus  all  human  reflection  should  begin  and  end  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  this  totality.  All  individual  things  are  constituted  by  the 
interplay  of  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  are  made  up  on  indi¬ 
vidual  occasions  of  experience.  For  Whitehead  “all  knowledge  is 
conscious  discrimination  of  objects  experienced.”23  Humans  are 
part  of  a  universe  in  which  all  actual  entities  are  in  the  process  of 
becoming  through  experience.  All  growth,  including  human 
growth  demands  an  experiential  participation  in  this  universal 
process  of  becoming.  Whitehead  writes:  “I  have  termed  each  in- 


21  Ibid,  p.  58ff. 

22  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Introduction  to  Mathematics  (New  York:  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1958),  pp.  3-4. 

23  Whitehead,  Adventures  of  Ideas,  p.  228. 
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dividual  act  of  immediate  self-enjoyment  an  ‘occasion  of  expe¬ 
rience.’  I  hold  that  these  unities  of  experience,  these  occasions  of 
experience,  are  the  really  real  thing  which  in  their  collective  unity 
compose  the  evolving  universe,  ever  plunging  into  the  creative 
advance. ”24  In  a  very  real  sense,  then,  we  are  our  experiences,  and 
our  experiences  are  one  of  the  components  of  the  world  itself. 
There  is  an  organic  unity  in  Whitehead’s  universe,  a  kind  of  or¬ 
ganic  life  and  experience  in  all  of  reality.  Humans  best  link  them¬ 
selves  to  reality  by  participating  experientially  in  reality.  Educa¬ 
tional  institutions  are,  then,  “homes”  where  both  young  and  old 
can  participate  in  the  adventure  of  reflecting  on  and  experiencing 
life  in  all  its  manifestations. 

Whitehead’s  approach  to  the  human  participation  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reality  is  holistic.  First  and  foremost,  human  advance  is 
spiritual,  involving  thought,  feeling,  and  aesthetic  experience.  Yet 
Whitehead  reminds  us  that  we  are  also  bodies  and  are  driven  by 
the  experience  of  our  bodies.  “Mankind  is  an  animal  at  the  head  of 
the  primates,  and  cannot  escape  habits  of  mind  which  cling 
closely  to  habits  of  body.”25  Our  body  is  an  organism  which  regu¬ 
lates  our  cognizance  of  the  world.  In  a  sense  the  spatio-temporal 
world  is  mirrored  in  our  bodily  life,  so  the  unity  of  our  perception 
is  dependent  on  the  functioning  of  the  body.  We  “feel”  with  the 
body,  and  therefore  the  “witness”  of  the  body  is  an  ever-present 
element  in  our  perception  of  reality.  Thus  Whitehead  attacked 
what  he  considered  to  be  the  disastrous  antitheses  between  mind 
and  body,  thought  and  action,  in  education.  He  writes:  “I  lay  it 
down  as  an  educational  axiom  that  in  teaching  you  will  come  to 
grief  as  soon  as  you  forget  that  your  pupils  have  bodies.”26  He 
firmly  believed  in  the  connection  between  intellectual  and  physi¬ 
cal  activity  in  life  and  in  education. 

Whitehead  also  gives  attention  to  the  importance  of  emotion 
in  human  formation  and  education.  For  him,  emotions  are  inte¬ 
gral  to  every  human  experience.  He  is  insistent  that  besides  con¬ 
ceptual  experience,  life  also  includes  the  enjoyment  of  emo¬ 
tion.”27  Mere  knowledge  is  an  abstraction  of  little  value,  whereas 


24  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  “Nature  and  Life,”  in  Anshen,  op.  cit.,  p.  12. 

25  Whitehead,  Adventures  of  Ideas,  p.  58. 

26  Whitehead,  AOE,  p.  78.  See  also  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  pp.  132ff,  and 
Process  and  Reality  (new  Ed.,  1957),  p.  163. 

*  Whitehead,  Modes  of  Thought,  p.  229.  See  also  Adventures  of  Ideas,  p.  5. 
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genuine  knowledge  is  “always  accompanied  with  accessories  of 
emotion  and  purpose.”  The  true  learning  experience,  then,  does 
not  consist  in  merely  learning  verbal  phrases,  but  in  the  clashes  of 
emotion  and  unspoken  revelations  of  the  nature  of  things.”28 

Imagination  is  also  given  attention  in  Whitehead  s  considera¬ 
tion  of  progress  in  culture  and  education.  He  held  that  progress  in 
civilization  happens  when  imagination  causes  thought  to  run 
ahead  of  realization,  when  dreams  of  things  to  come,  and  when 
thoughts  of  things  yet  unrealized,  have  been  recognized.  In  edu¬ 
cation,  it  has  been  imagination  which  has  given  freshness  and  vi¬ 
tality  to  ideas.  As  Whitehead  humorously  puts  it:  “Knowledge 
does  not  keep  any  better  than  fish.  You  may  be  dealing  with  an  old 
species,  but  somehow  or  other  it  must  come  to  the  student  just 
drawn  out  of  the  sea  and  with  the  freshness  of  its  immediate  im¬ 
portance.”29  Education  is  an  “imaginative  consideration  of  learn¬ 
ing”  wherein  imagination  illumines  the  facts  and  enables  learners 
to  envision  new  worlds  and  new  possibilities.  In  education,  there- 
.  fore,  Whitehead  calls  for  faculties  whose  learning  is  “lighted  up 
with  imagination,”  and  asks  that  educators  learn  from  the  young, 
who  are  experiencing  the  most  imaginative  period  of  their  lives.30 

In  Whitehead’s  scheme  of  things  there  is  also  a  place  for  aes¬ 
thetic  experience.  The  aesthetic  powers  bring  us  to  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  value  that  is  beyond  mere  knowledge.  As  Whitehead  puts 
it:  “When  you  understand  all  about  the  sun  and  all  about  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  all  about  the  rotations  of  the  earth,  you  may  still  miss 
the  radiance  of  the  sunset.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  direct 
perception  of  the  concrete  achievement  of  a  thing  in  its  actual¬ 
ity.”31  He  believed  that  aesthetic  experience  was  a  needed  source 
of  stimulation  and  discipline  in  learning,  a  real  necessity  for  the 
deepening  of  individuality.  Such  experience  was  accessible  in  the 
very  act  of  thinking  itself,  or  in  the  consideration  of  nature  or  art. 
It  was  Whitehead’s  conviction  that  “once  young  people  are 
grasped  by  the  beauty  within  knowledge,  a  certain  self-surrender 
occurs.”32 


28  Whitehead,  Essays  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  p.  216. 

29  Whitehead,  AOE,  p.  147. 

30  Ibid,  pp.  146ff. 

31  Whitehead,  Science  and  the  Modern  World,  p.  286. 

Whitehead,  Adventures  of  Ideas,  p.  370.  See  also  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  “The 
eaning  of  Civilization,  in  A.  H.  Johnson  (ed.),  Whitehead’s  American  Essays  in  Social 
Philosophy  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.  Pub.,  1959),  p.  5. 
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Freely  chosen  activity  is  also  part  of  Whitehead’s  holistic  ap¬ 
proach  to  human  experience.  It  is  in  activity  that  all  entities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  human  self,  are  produced.  It  is  in  activity  that  we  real¬ 
ize  that  we  are  part  of  the  creative  process,  that  we  are  “the  potter 
and  not  the  pot.”33  Action  moves  us  beyond  thought,  and  even 
beyond  self,  and  for  Whitehead  is  the  link  with  transcendence. 
Passive  contemplation  is  not  an  adequate  means  of  meeting  facts, 
and  only  action  brings  direct  knowledge  of  reality.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Whitehead  claims  that  the  aim  of  education  is  “the 
marriage  of  thought  and  action.”34 

Whitehead  proposes  a  philosophy  of  education  that  is  dy¬ 
namic,  student-centered,  practical,  experiential,  and  holistic.  It  is 
rather  astounding  that  he  was  writing  such  contemporary¬ 
sounding  views  on  education  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago.  The 
value  of  his  insights  are  obvious  for  all  educators,  but  what  I 
would  like  now  to  look  at  are  some  of  the  values  his  approach 
might  have  for  religious  educators. 

1 .  This  “ process ”  view  of  education  provides  the  religious  educa¬ 
tor  with  an  approach  to  religion  that  is  compatible  with  a  con¬ 
temporary  view  of  life. 

Too  often  religion  is  seen  as  “world-denying’  and  cut  off  from 
a  world  which  is  evolutionary  and  progressive.  Religion  is  often 
isolated  from  scientific  and  cultural  thinking,  and  speaks  of  a  su¬ 
pernatural  world  that  appears  to  many  students  as  having  little  or 
no  connection  with  life,  as  life  is  portrayed  by  the  other  sciences. 
Whitehead’s  perspective  views  all  reality  as  a  process  of  becom¬ 
ing;  he  sees  the  world  constantly  moving  and  developing.  The 
religious  educator  can  view  religion  as  part  of  this  evolutionary 
process,  as  a  part  of  life.  Religion  takes  on  a  new  relevancy  in  this 
context  as  the  depth  dimension  of  reality,  and  religious  questions 
can  be  seen  as  relevant  to  everyday  life.  Religion  can  be  seen  as 
one  way  to  have  reverence  for  the  process  of  life,  and  as  a  source 
of  motivation  for  participating  in  the  creative  process.  Perhaps 
this  is  what  Whitehead  meant  when  he  wrote  that  the  essence  of 
education  is  “to  be  religious.  The  word  religion  means  tied 
into.”  Religious  education  becomes  helping  students  see  how 


33  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Symbolism ,  Its  Meaning  and  Effect  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1927),  pp.  8-9.  See  also  Whitehead’s  essay,  “Meaning,”  in  Anshen,  op.  cit., 

p.  44. 

34  Whitehead,  Essays  in  Science  and  Philosophy,  p.  127. 
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their  lives  are  tied  into  all  of  reality,  including  its  spiritual 
dimension. 

2.  Whitehead’ s  insistence  on  the  limitation  of  knowledge  alerts 
the  religious  educator  to  the  dangers  of  fundamentalism  and 
extreme  orthodoxy. 

Religious  language,  like  all  language,  is  finite  and  tentative. 
Doctrinal  formulation,  the  symbolic  and  mythical  language  of  re¬ 
ligion,  is  a  limited  means  of  attempting  to  penetrate  Mystery. 
Those  who  take  religious  language  too  literally  attempt  to  exhaust 
Mystery  in  definitive  statements  and  symbols.  Images  of  God  be¬ 
come  identified  with  the  reality  of  God,  and  we  forget  that  these 
images  are  merely  human  analogies  used  to  explore  tentatively 
the  reality  of  God.  Doctrinal  statements  are  viewed  as  static  and 
timeless,  rather  than  as  formulations  that  are  culturally  and  lin¬ 
guistically  conditioned.  Whitehead’s  views  on  “process”  and 
“novelty”  remind  us  that  doctrine  develops  and  that  freshness  and 
newness  are  not  inimical  to  religion.  This  approach  to  religion 
allows  for  a  freedom  in  theology  to  interpret  religious  beliefs  in 
such  a  way  that  they  speak  to  people  living  in  the  contemporary 
world. 

3.  Whitehead’s  views  on  the  stages  and  rhythms  of  educational 
progress  serve  as  a  complement  to  other  more  contemporary 
studies  on  human  growth  and  faith  development. 

In  many  ways  the  development  work  of  Piaget  in  education, 
Erikson  and  others  in  psychology,  Fowler  in  faith,  and  Kohlberg 
in  moral  values  have  gone  beyond  the  views  of  Whitehead.  Exper¬ 
imentalists  have  been  able  to  give  us  a  great  deal  of  data  and  in¬ 
sights  on  human  development,  and  have  approached  the  subject 
from  a  much  more  person-centered  point  of  view  than  White- 
head.  Still,  Whitehead  s  metaphysical  and  educational  views  on 
human  development  offer  a  broader  context  in  which  to  under¬ 
stand  the  stages  of  personal  development  of  participants  in  reli¬ 
gious  education.  Where  many  contemporary  developmental 
studies  are  limited  to  a  Western,  middle  class,  and  male  point  of 
view,  Whitehead  s  analysis  seems  to  be  much  more  universal  in  its 
approach.  Perhaps  his  broader  process  views  can  serve  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  narrowness  in  developmental  studies.  Used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  contemporary  studies,  Whitehead  can  assist  religious 
educators  in  becoming  more  aware  of  the  complexity  of  personal 
faith  needs  on  all  levels,  whether  it  be  on  the  level  of  children 
young  adults,  adults,  or  the  elderly.  His  observations  about  the 
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rhythm  of  romance,  precision,  and  generalization  most  certainly 
have  to  be  studied  more  carefully  in  terms  of  learners’  needs  and 
capacities  at  various  stages  of  development.  His  organismic  ap¬ 
proach  to  self-development,  his  descriptions  of  the  periods  and 
cycles  of  human  development,  might  well  be  integrated  into  the 
more  contemporary  studies  on  faith  development. 

4.  Whiteheads  holistic  approach  to  education  can  broaden  the 

notion  of  religious  education  beyond  mere  intellectual  faith 

formation. 

Too  often  religious  educators  are  intent  on  explaining  beliefs 
and  theological  positions.  Particularly  those  of  a  more  “orthodox” 
bent  view  religious  education  largely  as  an  effort  to  make  certain 
that  the  students  believe  properly.  From  this  point  of  view,  faith  is 
limited  to  “intellectual  assent,”  and  insufficient  attention  is  given 
to  other  human  capacities.  A  more  holistic  view  of  faith,  of  course, 
sees  faith  as  including  not  only  beliefs,  but  also  trust,  commitment 
to  a  community,  and  action.  Holistic  religious  education,  follow¬ 
ing  the  norms  of  Whitehead,  would  give  attention  also  to  the  phys¬ 
ical,  the  emotional,  the  imaginative,  and  the  aesthetic  powers 
within  the  students.  F aith  is  embraced  with  the  whole  person  and 
is  best  experienced  when  we  use  all  our  human  capacities  to 
know,  feel,  and  live  the  faith. 

5.  This  view  links  education  to  life  and  insists  that  knowledge  be 

applied  with  a  certain  immediacy. 

Whitehead’s  pragmatism  in  education  might  well  be  a  model 
for  those  engaged  in  religious  education  on  all  levels.  Those  who 
attend  religious  education,  both  young  and  old,  are  living  very 
practical  lives,  filled  with  challenges,  set-backs,  and  problems. 
What  they  often  search  for  is  not  only  a  deeper  understanding  of 
their  religious  tradition,  but  also  skills  of  applying  their  beliefs  to 
the  situations  that  confront  them.  Too  often,  the  religious  teach¬ 
ings  given  to  children  are  not  only  far  beyond  their  ability  to  un¬ 
derstand,  but  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  questions  of  child¬ 
hood.  The  same  can  be  said  for  the  irrelevant  religious  content 
which  is  often  presented  to  teens  and  adults.  People  of  all  ages  are 
much  more  attracted  to  religious  teachings  if  these  somehow  link 
with  their  immediate  life  experience.  Whitehead’s  focus  on  the 
value  of  the  present  is  applicable  here.  Past  religious  traditions  are 
best  received  if  they  can  be  understood  and  experienced  in  the 
“now”  and  can  help  us  in  building  a  “kingdom”  that  is  ever  “al- 
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ready,  but  not  yet.”  Religious  learners,  like  all  learners,  look  for 
“living  ideas.” 

6.  Whitehead’s  views  on  the  social  and  active  dimensions  of  edu¬ 
cation  are  useful  to  the  religious  educator,  who  is  concerned 
with  building  community  and  giving  students  a  sense  of  Chris¬ 
tian  mission. 

Education  is  not  a  private  matter;  neither  is  religion.  Religious 
education  is  best  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  shared  story  and 
experience.  As  we  have  learned  so  well  from  the  “praxis  method” 
of  religious  education,  the  learners  and  teachers  search  together, 
sharing  their  faith  and  nurturing  each  other.  Whitehead  has  taught 
us  that  reality  does  not  consist  of  isolated  particles  bumping  up 
against  each  other.  All  entities  are  somehow  connected  and  inti¬ 
mately  affect  each  other’s  creativity.  Applying  this  to  religious 
education,  we  come  to  a  deeper  awareness  of  unity  which  exists 
among  all  things.  Religious  education  should  somehow  be  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  this  unity  “in  the  Lord.”  Such  connectedness  becomes 
the  moving  force  behind  the  Christian  mission  to  actively  be  of 
service  to  others.  Genuine  religious  education,  like  all  education, 
leads  to  creative  activity. 

Brennan  Hill  is  associate  professor  of  theology  and  religious  education  at 
Xavier  University  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Differing  Aims 

Religious  education  aims  for  excellence  in  its  participants.  How¬ 
ever,  the  type  of  excellence  that  is  desirable  for  persons  in  a  local 
church  or  other  religious  fellowship  group  must  be  carefully  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  type  that  is  desirable  for  the  undergraduate 
student  in  the  discipline. 

The  object  of  education  in  the  religious  fellowship  may  be 
equated  roughly  with  the  term  “spiritual  formation.”  This  means 
things  like  knowing  God  through  a  personal  encounter,  develop¬ 
ment  of  caring  relationships  with  others,  and  growth  in  ethical 
judgment  and  performance.  A  certain  amount  of  cognitive  learn¬ 
ing  is  both  appropriate  and  necessary,  but  the  major  emphasis 
lies,  or  should  lie,  upon  affective  and  conative  learning.  Feeling 
one’s  faith  deeply  and  committing  oneself  to  living  it  out  are  more 
important  in  this  context  than  knowing,  for  example,  the  details  of 
the  history  of  Israel.  Out  of  such  commitment  may  well  grow  an 
urge  for  further  cognitive  attainments. 

On  the  other  hand,  undergraduate  studies  in  religious  educa¬ 
tion  introduce  students  to  the  requirements  of  a  different  kind  of 
excellence.  The  demands  in  this  case  are  not  devotional  and  moral 
but  intellectual  and  academic.  In  other  words,  a  shift  of  emphasis 
takes  place  from  the  affective  and  conative  to  the  cognitive  realm 
of  learning.  Consequently,  the  expectations  of  leaders  (in  this  con¬ 
text  college  instructors)  are  quite  different.  Tests  and  papers  re¬ 
ceive  number  or  letter  grades,  and  the  student  who  neglects  to 
study  or  to  work  at  assigned  tasks  does  not  pass. 
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Having  made  this  distinction,  it  is  well  to  note  that  there  can  be 
no  absolute  separation  between  cognitive  activity  on  the  one  hand 
and  affect  and  conation  on  the  other.  Cognitive  thinking  is  a  form 
of  struggle,  and  even  the  simplest  thought  is  accompanied  by  feel¬ 
ing.  (Are  two  plus  three  equal  to  five?  Are  you  sure?)  When 
Archimedes  discovered  a  method  for  determining  the  purity  of  an 
irregular  solid  that  purported  to  be  gold,  he  cried,  “Eureka!”  All 
aspects  of  the  mental  process  occur  together,  and  only  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  emphasis  is  possible. 

Presumably,  however,  the  undergraduate  student  in  religious 
education  comes  to  the  program  with  some  matters  of  faith  and 
commitment  already  settled.  Consequently,  the  primary  task  of 
the  college-level  educator  does  not  lie  in  this  sphere.  It  is  true  that 
students  will  have  reached  different  levels  of  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  and  that  some  will  need  to  grow  in  this  area  more  than 
others.  (The  same  is  true  also  of  instructors).  Faculty  members 
may  find  themselves  spending  large  blocks  of  time  in  out-of-class 
discussions  on  questions  of  faith  and  ethics  or  even  in  retreats  or 
other  religious  exercises. 

Nevertheless,  the  proper  role  of  religious  education  as  an  aca¬ 
demic  discipline  is  not  spiritual  formation  or  even  the  production 
of  persons  skilled  in  techniques  but  rather  the  development  of 
professional  religious  educators  who  will  approach  praxis  with 
intentionality  based  on  a  firm  grasp  of  principles.  Undergraduate 
instruction  in  the  field  must  lay  the  foundations  for  such  an 
awareness. 


An  Objection 

Many  readers  may  raise  the  objection  that  this  formulation  makes 
no  allowance  for  an  action-reflection  approach  to  teaching.  In  an¬ 
ticipation  of  this  objection,  two  replies  may  be  offered: 

(1)  In  order  to  undertake  any  meaningful  kind  of  action- 
reflection  a  certain  degree  of  cognitive  learning  is  necessary.  A 
dreadful  weakness  of  many  past  attempts  at  learning  by  doing  or 
discovery  learning  has  been  the  assumption  that  it  is  possible  to 
egin  at  a  base  level  of  zero.  Groome  has  shown  us  the  validity  of 
drawing  on  previously  known  information  even  in  the  learning 
experience  of  the  fellowship  group.1  How  much  more  appropri- 
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ate  this  is  with  the  undergraduate  student,  who  often  comes  to  the 
discipline  with  great  enthusiasm  and  little  understanding. 

(2)  There  are  ways  to  approach  undergraduate  teaching 
which  will  place  knowledge  in  the  context  of  experience  —  past, 
present,  and  future.  Some  of  these  will  be  delineated  at  greater 
length  later,  but  a  number  of  them  may  be  listed  here,  (a)  Previous 
experience  in  religious  education  enterprises.  The  typical  student 
comes  to  undergraduate  school  with  a  background  in  Sunday 
school  or  CCD,  youth  fellowship  groups,  camps  and/ or  retreats, 
and  other  similar  activities.  The  foundations  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  may  be  approached  by  drawing  on  this  fund  of  experience,  as 
will  be  demonstrated  below,  (b)  Field  trips.  These  excursions  to 
observe  religious  education  in  action  provide  both  information 
and  the  opportunity  for  analysis,  (c)  Case  studies.  This  clinical 
method  offers  immediate  conjunctures  of  knowledge  with  prac¬ 
tice  in  classroom  sessions,  (d)  Workshops  and  laboratory  schools. 
Denominational  offerings  in  the  vicinity  present  a  chance  for  con¬ 
tact  with  the  nuts  and  bolts  of  local-church  educational  praxis. 
Always  there  must  be  classroom  reflection  on  and  evaluation  of 
the  procedures,  (e)  Field  work.  Engagement  in  real-time  educa¬ 
tional  activities  under  competent  supervision  is  of  great  value.  If 
academic  credit  is  given,  papers  and  other  evidences  of  connec¬ 
tions  between  theory  and  practice  must  be  required,  (f)  Em¬ 
ployment  in  religious  education.  Frequently  churches  request 
students  for  employment,  mostly  in  youth  programs.  Only  more 
mature  and  competent  students  should  be  encouraged  to  under¬ 
take  this.  In  every  case  there  should  be  cooperation  from  instruc¬ 
tors  in  finding  resources,  discussing  problems,  and  application  of 
theory. 


The  Curriculum 

The  curriculum  of  undergraduate  religious  education  must  em¬ 
phasize  solid  foundations.  At  least  half  of  a  30-semester-hour  pro¬ 
gram  should  comprise  courses  in  biblical  and  theological  studies. 
Certain  students  may  object  to  this  requirement,  maintaining  that 
they  “already  know  all  that  stuff.”  However,  few  of  them  actually 
do.  Any  program  which  neglects  such  grounding  in  favor  of 
purely  practical  or  even  psychological  concerns  will  produce 
graduates  whose  work  is  likely  to  be  shallow ,  and  whose  effect  in 
ministry  may  be  superficial. 

Courses  designated  specifically  as  religious  education  must  be 
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permeated  by  theoretical  considerations.  In  addition,  a  sound  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  history  of  religious  education  as  a  practice  and 
as  a  profession  is  vital.  Religious  educators  who  have  little  con¬ 
ception  of  their  roles  or  their  roots  are  not  likely  to  have  a  very 
satisfactory  experience  in  the  vocation.  A  study  made  more  than 
20  years  ago  indicated  that  there  was  a  strong  correlation  between 
lack  of  a  strong  self-image  as  a  religious  educator  and  early  exit 
from  the  profession.2  Students  have  been  known  to  decide  not  to 
pursue  further  study  in  the  field  once  they  have  encountered  the 
history  and  practice  of  religious  education  and  made  a  field  trip  to 
see  the  profession  in  action.  This  is  all  to  the  good;  their  desire  to 
enter  the  field  had  been  based  on  misconceptions. 

A  Plan 

One  way  to  approach  some  of  the  most  important  theoretical 
bases  for  religious  education  is  through  the  study  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  praxis  with  certain  tendencies  in  philosophy,  theology, 
and  philosophy  of  education.  Over  a  period  of  about  25  years,  I 
have  developed  a  set  of  charts  that  outline  these  relationships  in 
the  case  of  seven  theologies  which  have  been  important  in  their 
influence  on  the  practice  of  religious  education  in  North  America. 
They  are  set  forth  in  Charts  I  and  II  at  the  end  of  this  essay.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  Chart  II  is  a  continuation  or  compan¬ 
ion  piece  to  Chart  I.  Therefore,  the  columns  should  be  matched 
vertically.  For  example,  they  imply  that  fundamentalism  is  re¬ 
lated  to  a  philosophy  of  realism  and  an  educational  philosophy  of 
perennialism.  In  turn,  the  preferred  methodology  of  education  is 

one  in  which  a  person  of  authority  tells  others  what  the  realities 
are. 

The  rationale  for  the  horizontal  ordering  of  the  headings  is 
based  upon  an  estimate  of  the  balance  between  two  elements  in 
each  of  the  listed  theological  positions,  to  wit,  transcendence/ im¬ 
manence  of  God.  Theologies  to  the  left  of  the  chart  are  more 
transcendent  in  their  views,  to  the  right,  more  immanent.  (This 
arrangement  has  no  political  implications,  as  can  be  seen  quite 
easily  from  a  glance  at  Row  U,  Ideal  Society.) 

Another  way  of  thinking  about  the  question  of  transcendence/ 
immanence  is  to  ask,  How  great  a  part  do  human  beings  play  in 
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their  own  salvation?”  The  more  transcendent  God  is,  the  smaller 
the  human  element.  The  part  played  by  the  individual  grows  with 
each  step  from  right  to  left,  until  in  naturalism  God  is  totally  im¬ 
manent,  and  humanity  is  responsible  for  its  own  salvation  (con¬ 
ceived,  of  course,  in  purely  natural  and  cultural  terms). 

In  one  sense,  however,  the  gap  between  fundamentalism  at 
one  end  and  naturalism  at  the  other  is  not  so  great  as  it  appears.  If 
one  takes  a  look  at  the  associated  philosophical  views,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  fundamentalism  is  one  kind  of  realism  and  natural¬ 
ism  another.  Fundamentalism  is  a  realism  of  ideas  or  principles, 
and  naturalism  is  a  realism  of  objects  in  the  world.  Dwight  Vogel 
has  suggested  in  an  oral  discussion  that  the  charts,  instead  of  being 
displayed  flat  on  a  page,  should  be  displayed  on  a  cylinder,  with 
fundamentalism  and  naturalism  appearing  next  to  each  other  as 
well  as  farthest  apart. 


Some  Cautions 

There  are  several  caveats  that  need  to  be  raised  about  these 
charts.  The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  obvious  is  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  do  justice  to  all  the  nuances  of  various  theologies  and  phi¬ 
losophies  in  such  an  abbreviated  form.  The  charts  should  never  be 
presented  in  such  an  abbreviated  form.  The  charts  should  never 
be  presented  as  complete  and  finished  products  but  only  as  aids  to 
be  used  in  a  teaching/learning  situation.  This  means  that  much 
time  is  needed  to  flesh  out  the  various  families  of  thought  and 
practice.  Students  and  instructors  need  to  do  much  reading  and 
discussion  in  the  different  areas  in  order  to  get  a  sounder  and  more 
detailed  understanding  of  each.  Anomalies  and  contradictions  are 
bound  to  arise. 

A  second  warning  is  that  these  charts,  although  based  on  ex¬ 
tensive  study  and  experience,  represent  a  purely  personal  assess¬ 
ment  that  may  be  at  variance  with  the  way  someone  else  would 
see  the  matter.  Numerous  objections  about  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment,  characterizations,  and  other  features  are  certainly  possible. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me,  for  example,  that  many  persons 
who  advocate  liberation  theology  in  religious  education  deny  any 
relationship  of  their  thought  to  reconstructionism  in  philosophy  of 
education.  My  only  rebuttal  is  that  in  spite  of  their  denials,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  such  a  relationship  does  exist.  Anyone  who 
wishes  to  rearrange  the  elements  of  the  charts  in  any  way  that  suits 
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his  or  her  perceptions  better,  or  for  that  matter  wants  to  junk  them 
entirely,  should  feel  perfectly  free  to  do  so. 

Nevertheless,  the  charts  can  be  a  helpful  aid  to  undergraduate 
instruction  in  religious  education,  not  as  a  kind  of  Cliff’s  notes,  but 
as  a  way  to  professional  intentionality  through  the  linkage  of 
praxis  with  theory.  This  can  be  accomplished  best  by  beginning 
with  what  has  already  happened  in  the  experiences  that  students 
have  had  with  religious  education  within  a  fellowship.  The  class 
may  spend  some  time  recalling,  listing,  and  perhaps  classifying 
the  events  that  have  been  parts  of  this  background.  Then  the 
charts  can  be  entered  by  way  of  the  rows  on  Education,  Educa¬ 
tional  climate,  Educational  method,  and  Curriculum 

The  natural  sequel  to  this  procedure  is  the  question,  “Why?” 
Or,  to  state  it  more  fully,  “Why  do  some  persons  do  one  thing  in 
religious  education,  and  some  another?”  Answers  are  to  be  found 
in  theology,  philosophy,  and  philosophy  of  education.  Thus  the 
entire  charts  are  opened  up  to  discussion. 

,  It  may  very  well  be  that  the  foundations  of  a  given  praxis  are 
not  made  explicit  by  the  practitioner.  They  may  even  be  un¬ 
known  to  the  practitioner,  but  they  are  implicit  in  the  act.  Under¬ 
graduates  in  religious  education  need  to  develop  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  about  this  connection.  This  is  an  important  path  to  an 
informed  and  intentional  ministry.3 

Several  principles  should  be  invoked.  Rather  than  attempting 
to  impose  a  particular  view  on  students,  the  instructor  should  use 
this  opportunity  to  help  them  find  their  own  positions.  There  can 
be  a  marvelous  interplay  among  various  elements  of  the  chart, 
both  horizontally  and  vertically.  Students  may  be  led  to  ask,  “If 
this  kind  of  praxis  implies  this  kind  of  theology,  is  that  what  I  want 
to  do,  or  is  that  what  I  really  believe?  ’  Thus  consistency  and  inten¬ 
tionality  are  encouraged. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  students  (and  instructors)  are  likely  to 
discover  that,  rather  than  following  one  column  rigidly  up  and 
down,  their  beliefs  and  practices  tend  to  cluster  among  two  or 
three  of  the  columns.  Very  few  persons  follow  a  theological/ 
philosophical  position  without  variation  of  any  kind.  This  fact  is  a 
valuable  route  to  self-discovery.  It  also  points  up  the  fact  that  all 
theological,  philosophical,  and  psychological  formulations  are 
merely  approximations  to  truth.  Each  of  them  must  contain  some 
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elements  of  truth  in  order  to  be  accepted  by  large  numbers  of 
followers  and  to  be  useful  in  practice.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
pursuit  of  a  good  idea  to  all  its  ultimate  consequences  produces 
anomalies  that  cause  some  persons  to  turn  elsewhere  for  explana¬ 
tions.  One  need  look  no  further  than  Platonic  idealism  for  an 
example. 


A  Psychological  Approach 

Although  psychology  plays  a  part  in  the  charts  through  descrip¬ 
tions  of  methodologies  and  views  on  human  nature,  psychological 
theory  is  not  a  primary  emphasis  there.  This  omission  is  no  indica¬ 
tor  that  psychology  and  learning  theory  are  only  peripherally  re¬ 
lated  to  philosophy  and  theology;  however,  it  is  not  possible  to  do 
everything  within  the  compass  of  one  undertaking.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  some  plan  for  acquainting  students  with  the  psychological 
foundations  of  religious  education  must  be  developed.  Again,  this 
can  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  blend  theoretical  considerations 
with  student  experience. 

Undergraduate  students  need  an  introductory  course  taught  in 
the  psychology  department  of  the  school,  and  more  advanced 
courses  are  also  valuable.  As  things  now  stand,  developmental 
psychology  should  be  the  focus  of  foundational  courses  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  religious  education.  This  term  is  to  be  interpreted 
broadly  to  include  the  work  of  Havighurst,  Erikson,  Piaget,  Kohl- 
berg,  Fowler,  Goldman,  and  any  others  who  have  made  a  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  understanding  of  the  life  cycle  and  its  relation  to 
growth  in  religion. 

In  order  to  bring  together  theory  and  practice,  a  case-study 
approach  is  useful.  Students  need  a  quick  basic  introduction  to  the 
work  of  all  the  theorists.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  the  reading 
of  chapters  or  articles  that  set  forth  the  heart  of  each  system  and 
leaving  the  more  detailed  reading  to  be  done  in  response  to  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  raised  by  the  case  studies.  If  the  basic  reading  is 
discussed  in  the  group  to  assure  some  degree  of  understanding, 
students  will  then  have  the  minimum  cognitive  basis  upon  which 
to  proceed. 

There  should  be  one  general  course  in  the  life-cycle  and  reli¬ 
gious  education;  specialized  courses  in  children  s,  youth,  or  adult 
ministries  can  be  left  to  the  graduate  level.  Holism  is  the  watch¬ 
word;  early  specialization  tends  toward  fragmentation  of  the 
concepts  of  continuous  development  and  the  interrelationships  of 
generations.  The  broad  outline  of  such  a  course  might  comprise  a 
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brief  introductory  period  of  reading  and  discussion,  a  long  period 
dealing  with  case  studies,  and  a  fairly  long  closing  period  devoted 
to  the  analysis  of  actual  ministries  that  are  carried  on  from  infancy 
to  old  age.  This  last  may  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  audio¬ 
visuals,  by  bringing  in  persons  engaged  in  such  ministries,  by  vis¬ 
its  to  situations  where  such  work  is  in  progress,  or  by  description 
and  analysis  of  religious  education  enterprises  in  which  students 
may  be  engaged. 


An  Example  of  a  Case  Study 

Case  studies  may  be  drawn  from  actual  happenings  known  to  the 
instructor.  They  may  be  developed  from  printed  material.  Fi¬ 
nally,  they  may  be  constructed  as  concrete  examples  of  how  the 
theories  should  work  in  practice.  In  any  case,  they  need  to  be 
revised  from  time  to  time  in  light  of  changing  social  conditions 
and  new  evidence  or  ideas  that  come  to  hand.  The  following  is  an 
example  of  a  case  that  has  been  used  with  undergraduate  stu¬ 
dents.  It  has  gone  through  several  different  forms. 

Case  Number  1 

Bobby  was  born  to  parents  somewhat  older  than  the  average.  He  had 
an  older  sister  who  was  quite  healthy  and  apparently  well  adjusted. 
Bobby  was  large  at  birth  but  soon  began  to  suffer  from  physical  ail¬ 
ments  that  hampered  his  growth.  He  was  breast  fed  for  a  while,  but  at 
four  months  his  mother  underwent  a  serious  illness  that  deprived  him 
of  her  presence  for  more  than  a  month. 

Bobby  was  allergic  to  the  usual  bottle  formulas  and  suffered  con¬ 
stant  digestive  distress.  He  began  to  have  severe  attacks  of  asthma.  His 
mental  growth,  however,  was  at  least  normal  and  perhaps  superior.  He 
sat  up  and  stood  alone  at  an  early  age,  and  by  one  year  old  was  talking 
intelligibly. 

Bobby  s  father  never  exercised  any  discipline  over  the  children. 

I  he  mother,  however,  was  quite  severe.  She  would  not  allow  the  chil¬ 
dren  even  at  first  to  call  her  “mama,”  but  insisted  on  the  use  of 
mother.  She  administered  severe  spankings  for  minor  offenses  and 
kept  Bobby  continually  afraid  of  her. 

Although  the  parents  belonged  to  a  church  that  practices  infant 

baptism,  they  could  not  have  Bobby  baptized  because  of  his  frequent 
illnesses. 

1.  Relate  Bobby  s  case  to  Havighurst. 

2.  Relate  Bobby  s  case  to  Erikson. 

3.  Relate  Bobby’s  case  to  Piaget. 

4.  What  problems  are  likely  to  arise  in  this  case?  Relate  these  to 
Fowler. 

5.  \V  hat  ministries  could  the  church  perform  at  this  point? 
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Using  the  Case  Study 

Having  had  a  brief  introduction  to  the  theorists,  students  can 
now  take  each  case  and  study  it  in  the  light  of  the  theories.  This 
will  necessitate  deeper  digging  into  the  reading  materials  that 
have  been  provided.  Students  then  write  out  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  bring  the  cases  to  class  for  group  discussion.  Such  a  pro¬ 
cess  often  provides  insights  into  developmental  psychology,  as 
well  as  religious  education  praxis,  which  would  be  difficult  to  ob¬ 
tain  in  any  other  manner. 


Conclusions 

It  is  possible  to  develop  an  undergraduate  program  in  religious 
education  that  will  lay  solid  foundations  in  biblical  studies,  theol¬ 
ogy,  philosophy,  philosophy  of  education,  and  psychology.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  sacrifice  an  action/reflection  or  discovery  ap¬ 
proach  to  learning  in  order  to  do  this.  Such  a  program  can  open 
the  way  to  fuller  and  more  fruitful  graduate  study  and  to  greater 
excellence  in  the  profession. 

Garland  Knott  is  chair  of  the  Department  of  Philosophy  and  Religion  at  Metho¬ 
dist  College  in  Fayetteville,  NC. 
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A.  God:  God  is  an  awesome  God  stands  over  God  is  beyond  all  God  is  a  creator  who  God’s  intention  is  for  God  is  part  of  a  world-  There  is  no  super- 

Nature  judge  who  sends  against  the  human  description;  per-  has  established  cer-  for  every  human  to  process  that  changes  natural.  Life  needs 

his  enemies  to  individual  and  sonal,  but  not  a  tain  rules  by  which  be  entirely  free.  both  God  and  the  no  such  explanation. 
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Chart  I.  Theologies  (continued) 
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RELIGION  AND  THE  CURRICULUM: 
JOHN  DEWEY  AND  THE  DUTCH  CATECHISM 

Peter  M.  Collins 

Marquette  University 
Milwaukee,  WI  53233 


Introduction 

John  Dewey  (1859-1952),  a  noted  American  philosopher-educa¬ 
tor,  and  the  Dutch  Catechism,1  a  summary  of  Roman  Catholic 
doctrine  originally  published  by  the  bishops  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1966, 2  provide  two  radically  opposed  positions  concerning  the 
meaning  of  religion  and  its  role  in  the  curriculum.3  These  differ¬ 
ences  will  be  considered  within  two  categories:  1)  theology,  reli¬ 
gion,  and  philosophy;  and  2)  educational  theory. 

The  sub-topics  in  the  first  category  include  religion  (especially 
the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  Transcendent  Being),  truth, 


1  A  New  Catechism:  Catholic  Faith  for  Adults,  with  “The  Supplement  to  a  New  Cate¬ 
chism”  by  Edouard  Dhanis,  S.J.,  and  Jan  Visser,  C.S.S.R.,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  of 
Cardinals  appointed  to  examine  A  New  Catechism  (N.Y.:  A  Crossroad  Book,  The  Seabur> 
press  1969). 

2  The  imprimatur  for  the  original  Dutch  version  was  given  in  1966;  that  for  the  Seabury 

Press  edition  was  given  in  1969.  ,  .  ,  .  , 

Although  this  volume  is  a  product  of  a  segment  of  the  Roman  Cathoic  hierarchy,  its  con¬ 
tent  pertains  to  Christianity,  in  general.  In  fact,  in  the  “Subject  Index  under  ecumenism 
one  finds  the  following  statement:  “The  most  important  message  of  this  book  is  common 
to  all  Christians”  (p.  504). 

3  These  two  general  considerations  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  fundamentid  di¬ 
mensions  of  “the  great  debate”  involving  American  elementary  and  secondary  schools  as 
well  as  colleges  and  universities.  American  colonial  concern  is  exemplified  in  the  Crea 
Awakening;  current  concern  is  evident  in  the  creation  science-evolution  c°ntroversy. 

Apart  from  the  historical  importance  of  these  matters,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  ones 
belief  or  nonbelief  in  the  existence  of  God  is  a  “forced  option  as  William  James  c 
The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience:  A  Study  m  Human  Nature,  Being 
SeJ  on ^Natural  Religion,  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  1901-1902  [N.Y  :  Modern  Library 
19021 )  perhaps,  the  same  must  be  said  for  the  inclusion  of  religion  in  the  curriculum  or  t. 
exclusion  of  religion  from  the  curriculum.  Of  course,  the  meanings  attributed  to  religio 

and  “curriculum”  are  crucial. 
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methods  of  knowing,  kinds  of  knowledge,  and  the  nature  of  the 
person.  The  sub-topics  in  the  second  category  are  educational 
goals,  subject  matter,  and  curriculum.  Although  the  level  of  edu¬ 
cation  (more  properly,  the  maturity  of  the  student)  is  a  significant 
factor,  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  it  is  not  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  an  elementary  school,  a  secondary  school, 
and  an  undergraduate  college  (within  or  independent  of  a 
university) . 

The  purposes  of  this  inquiry  are  direct  and  indirect.  The 
former  are  to  contrast  Dewey’s  attitude  toward  religion  with  the 
meaning  of  religion  described  in  a  brief  passage  in  the  Dutch 
Catechism,4  and  to  contrast  Dewey  s  view  of  the  role  of  religion  in 
the  curriculum  with  the  apparent  position  regarding  the  role  of 
religion  in  the  curriculum  assumed  in  the  selected  passage  of  the 
Dutch  Catechism.  The  indirect  purposes  of  this  investigation  are 
to  suggest  that  some  fundamentally  divergent  views  of  education 
rest  upon  disparate  significations  of  “subject  matter”  and  “curric¬ 
ulum  and  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  theological,  religious, 
4nd  philosophical  principles  for  curriculum  construction  and 
evaluation. 


Dewey,  Religion,  and  the  Curriculum 

John  Dewey5  cannot  be  charged  with  an  oversight  for  his  re¬ 
peated  failures  to  discuss  whether  or  not  Christian  doctrine 
s  ould  be  incorporated  into  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
curricula.  In  1934  he  offered  an  explicit  reason  for  such  indiffer¬ 
ence:  According  to  A  Common  Faith,  the  Terry  Lectures  given  at 
Yale,  he  had  gone  beyond  agnosticism.”  He  claims  that  atheists 
and  theists  (and  afortiori,  agnostics),  despite  their  differences, 
accept  the  tact  of  a  common  bond  among  such  terms  as  religion 
religious,  supernatural,  and  God;  furthermore,  they  concur  in 
recognizing  a  meaningful  question  of  a  Supreme  or  Transcendent 

hfm?i^eWey„  lnieS  both  °f  these  tenets'  thereby  separating 
th^  ef  fr°m  a  three  8rouPs;  he  claims  to  have  gone  “beyond” 
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To  Dewey  this  means  the  establishment  of  an  epistemological 
stance  which  necessarily  eliminates  any  possible  meaning  of  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  He  insists  that  the 
atheists,  theists,  and  agnostics  have  erred  in  attempting  to  address 
the  question.  The  beneficial  consequence  of  his  position,  Dewey 
claims,  is  the  development  of  a  “common  faith,”  faith  in  “the  con¬ 
tinued  disclosing  of  truth  through  directed  cooperative  human 
endeavor.”7 

How  is  the  truth  disclosed?  What  is  truth?  Long  before  Dewey 
promulgated  his  version  of  a  common  faith,  thereby  directly  es¬ 
tablishing  the  need  for  complete  indifference  to  the  teaching  of 
Christian  doctrine,  he  focused  his  attention  upon  these  epistemo¬ 
logical  questions. 

His  position  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  discovering  the  truth  is 
straightforward:  there  is  only  one  method  of  thinking,  namely, 
the  empirical  problem-solving  method.  He  distinguishes  several 
steps  in  this  universally  applicable  scientific  method:  1)  the 
awareness  of  a  concrete  social  problem  of  daily  life;  2)  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  hypotheses  (or  ideas)  that  one  hopes  will  resolve  the 
problem;  3)  a  consideration  of  one  s  own  past  experiences  and 
possibly  those  of  others  as  a  means  of  choosing  the  most  reliable 
hypothesis;  and  4)  the  actual  implementation  of  the  most  suitable 
hypothesis.8 

To  the  extent  that  the  hypothesis  “works”  in  resolving  the 
problem  (that  is,  effecting  the  adjustment  of  the  person  to  the 
environment  and/or  vice  versa),  it  becomes  true;  to  the  extent 
that  it  fails  in  this  regard,  it  becomes  false.  Since  reality  is  con¬ 
stantly  changing,  no  two  situations  are  identical,  no  two  problems 
are  identical,  and  a  true  idea  must  be  sought  for  each  problematic 
circumstance.  Although  past  experience  can  be  extremely  useful 
in  confronting  present  problems  and  should  be  consulted,  no 
“past  idea  can  ever  be  wholly  relied  upon  in  a  new  situation. 
Truth  is  totally  relative  to  the  circumstances;  it  is  discovered  only 
through  the  problem-solving  process,  which  means,  more  prop¬ 
erly,  that  it  is  continuously  created  anew.9  As  indicated  above,  the 
process  of  creating  truth  is  the  proper  object  of  a  person’s  faith. 


7  Ibid.,  p.  26.  See  also  pp.  1-3,  32-34,  86-87. 

8  The  steps  or  stages  of  the  problem  solving  process  vary  somewhat  in  number  and 
formulation,  but  this  seems  to  represent  Dewey’s  meaning  satisfactorily.  For  example,  se 
Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  pp.  150,  151,  lbd,  i/d. 

9  Although  he  does  not  agree  entirely  with  Dewey,  especially  in  matters  of  religion, 
William  James  says  in  this  regard  that  man  engenders  truth  upon  reality.  William  James, 
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Dewey  also  publicized  his  view  of  curriculum  (in  the  context 
of  formal  schooling)  long  before  the  publication  of  A  Common 
Faith.  Not  coincidentally,  however,  his  significations  of  religion 
and  faith,  his  identification  of  thinking  with  the  problem-solving 
method,  and  his  instrumentalist  meaning  of  truth  all  substantiate 
the  necessity  of  indifference  to  the  question  of  whether  Christian 
doctrine  ought  to  be  taught  in  the  elementary  or  secondary 
school.  To  better  appreciate  this  consistency,  his  understanding 
of  “curriculum”  should  be  investigated. 

One  further  philosophical  topic  needs  to  be  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  before  turning  to  the  realm  of  education.  Any  philosophy  of 
the  curriculum  must  incorporate  a  view  of  the  person:  What  is  a 
human  being?  Of  crucial  importance  in  this  context  is  Dewey’s 
absolute  rejection  of  traditional  theological  and  philosophical  du¬ 
alisms,  including  matter  and  spirit  and,  therefore,  a  person  com¬ 
prised  of  body  and  soul.  His  analysis  of  experience  provides  evi¬ 
dence  of  his  position  in  this  regard. 

Dewey  describes  experience  as  action  and  reaction  between 
and  among  all  portions  of  matter  constituting  nature.  He  distin¬ 
guishes  three  levels  of  active-passive  relationships  (also  called 
transactions):  1)  physico-chemical  transactions,  pertaining  to  non¬ 
living  beings  (exemplified  by  the  composition  and  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  water);  2)  psycho-physical  transactions,  pertaining  to  non¬ 
human  living  beings  (exemplified  by  the  reaction  of  some  plants 
to  sunlight);  and  3)  human  experience  or  mind,  which  exhibits 
behavioral  characteristics  of  the  first  two  levels  but  is  distinctive 
in  the  involvement  of  human  language.10  The  critical  point  here  is 
that  these  three  phenomena  do  not  signify  different  kinds  of  real- 
lty  but  merely  ‘  ‘levels  of  increasing  complexity  and  intimacy. 

•  •  .  These  levels  of  complexity  are  determined  in  accord  with 
the  functions  and  consequences  of  transactions,  entirely  exclud¬ 
ing  any  consideration  of  such  “nonnatural  categories”  as  sense  ex¬ 
perience  and  intellectual  experience.12 


N“me  ,0r  Some  01,1  Wa»°  °f  ™»**W  (N.Y,  Longmans,  Green,  & 

83-87  B'Ch“rd  1  Berns,ein’ h,m  (New  York:  Washington  Square  Press,  1967),  pp. 


11  Ibid.,  pp,  86-87. 

the  'human  being  hoZ SleZltel'  “  'r  'la'  °f  ,he  ability  »f  Anguishing 

63-64),  8  "  bn‘,e  ammal terms  of  a  soul  or  varying  kinds  of  souls  (pp 
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How  can  Dewey’s  explanation  of  religion  and  faith,  his  identi¬ 
fication  of  thinking  with  the  problem-solving  method,  his  instru¬ 
mentalist  meaning  of  truth,  and  his  nondualistic  view  of  the  hu¬ 
man  being  be  related  to  the  Deweyan  curriculum  in  an  elementary 
or  secondary  school?  First,  what  does  “curriculum”  mean? 

In  Democracy  and  Education  (1916)  Dewey  insists  upon  the 
union  of  subject  matter  and  method.  Accepting  “method”  as  the 
problem-solving  method  to  be  undertaken  by  every  student,  the 
author  alludes  to  subject  matter  as  “the  facts  observed,  recalled, 
read,  and  talked  about,  and  the  ideas  suggested,  in  the  course  of  a 
development  of  a  situation  having  a  purpose.”13  Later  in  the  same 
volume,  he  maintains  that  subject  matter  “consists  primarily  of 
the  meanings  which  supply  content  to  existing  social  life.”14 
Therefore,  the  teacher  “is  concerned,  not  with  the  subject-matter 
as  such,  but  with  the  subject  matter  as  a  related  factor  in  a  total 
and  growing  experience.”15 

This  union  of  subject  matter  and  method,  in  which  data  and 
facts  are  used  in  the  efforts  of  a  student  to  solve  a  social  problem 
of  daily  life,  enables  Dewey  to  claim  that  “the  true  center  of  corre¬ 
lation  on  the  school  subjects  is  not  science,  nor  literature,  nor  his¬ 
tory,  nor  geography,  but  the  child’s  own  social  activities.  16  The 

progress  is  not  in  the  succession  of  studies  but  in  the  development 
of  new  attitudes  towards,  and  new  interests  in,  experience.”17 

Therefore,  subject  matter  for  Dewey  consists  of  the  facts  or 
data  needed  by  the  student  in  carrying  on  the  problem-solving 
process,  the  aim  of  which  is  a  process  of  adjustment,  which  is 
called  growth.  Since  these  facts  or  data  are  to  be  utilized  by  the 
student  only  when  they  are  judged  to  be  helpful  in  resolving  a 
current  problem,  the  lone  criterion  for  the  choice  of  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  present  use.  This  mode  of  uniting  subject  matter  and  method 


Dewey  also  comments  on  the  mind-body  dualism  in  Democracy  and  Education,  relating 

his  negation  of  this  conception  to  education  (for  example  pp.  141, 164-165,  275,  276,  290). 
(In  the  “Index”  of  this  book,  under  “Dualisms”  [p.  365],  35  distinct  dualisms  are  listed!) 

13  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education,  p.  180. 


14  Ibid.,  p.  192. 

15  Tohn  Dewey,  “The  Child  and  the  Curriculum,”  Dewey  on  Education  edited  by 

Martin  S.  Dworkin  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  1959),  p.  105.  .  s 

16  Tohn  Dewey,  “My  Pedagogic  Creed,”  Dewey  on  Education  edited  by  Martin  . 
Dworkin  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  l  mversity, 
1959),  p.  25. 

17  Ibid.,  p.  27. 
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provides  meaning  to  the  “activity  curriculum”  promoted  by 
Dewey. 

As  a  consequence,  the  curriculum  will  not  consist  of  a  list  of 
courses  that  are  scheduled  in  advance  and  are  to  be  “taken”  by  the 
student.18  In  fact,  Dewey  is  eminently  unconcerned  about  delin¬ 
eating  academic  disciplines  in  terms  of  areas  of  realities,  first 
principles,  methods  of  thinking,  kinds  of  conclusions,  or  some 
combination  thereof. 

Christian  doctrine  will  not  be  included  in  Dewey’s  elementary 
or  secondary  school  curriculum  for  several  reasons.  Among  the 
most  fundamental  reasons  are  his  insistence  that  1)  all  reality  con¬ 
stantly  changes;  2)  there  is  no  distinction  between  matter  and 
spirit  and,  therefore,  no  distinction  between  sensible  and  intellec¬ 
tual  human  faculties,  grace  and  nature,  God  and  the  world,  etc.;  3) 
truth  is  created  by  human  beings;  and  4)  there  is  no  meaningful 
question  of  the  existence  of  God.19 

If  these  four  principles  are  related  to  Dewey’s  understanding 
of  activity  curriculum,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no  possibility  that 
any  student  could  experience  a  problem  (lack  of  adjustment  to 
the  environment)  that  could  provoke  a  question  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  must  less  involve  data  of  divine  revelation  or  theological 
speculation  about  it.  Therefore,  Dewey  seems  to  be  somewhat 
consistent  in  practicing  absolute  indifference  toward  the  question 

of  whether  Christian  doctrine  ought  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
curriculum. 


The  Dutch  Catechism,  Religion,  and  the  Curriculum 

The  source  chosen  to  illustrate  a  Catholic  counterpoint  of  Dew¬ 
ey  s  position  regarding  the  role  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  curric- 
ulum  is  a  very  brief  passage  in  A  New  Catechism ;  Catholic  Faith 
for  Adults.  1  his  volume  is  divided  into  five  parts:  I)  The  Mystery 


during  the  1970  nnl  .  T  circulated  by  Goddard  College,  Plainfield,  Vermont, 

a f fairer.  6  I  f  n  s>ngle  course  of  study  is  indicated.  A  substantial  clue  to  this  state  of 
n  e  nil,  i  f°Td  ,n  thp  role  Playpd  bV  William  Heard  Kilpatrick  Dewey’s  ma  or  Sci 
of  Visi  orsrwhich  monos'  d  ^od^ard  in  the  1930s.  Kilpatrick  was  a  member  of  the  Board 

Thomas  P.  Neill  MafcmoVf'he  Mo 7  7"1  ^ v,llrtll  are  pertinent  to  this  discussion  are 

Bruce  PublisCcS^'^^fS’S  ““"n  “'“fed  edition  (Milwaukee:  The 

Lawrence  PhilosoXlnl Va  k  PP',f  7_84;  and  Robert  S'  Brumbaugh  and  Nathaniel 
204*7’  n  P.  Education  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1963),  pp.  124-53 
A  New  Catechism,  pp.  445-49. 
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of  Existence;  II)  The  Way  to  Christ;  III)  The  Son  of  Man;  IV)  The 
Way  of  Christ;  and  V)  The  Way  to  the  End.  Part  IV,  which  is 
nearly  twice  as  lengthy  as  the  second  longest  part,  contains  the 
passage  in  question  under  the  heading  “The  Quest  for  Truth”21 
and  the  subheadings,  “Service  of  the  word,”  “Mystery,  not  rid¬ 
dles,”  and  “  ‘Everyone  who  is  of  the  truth  hears  my  voice’  (Jn. 
18:37). ”22 

The  main  heading  of  the  section,  “The  Quest  for  Truth,”23  sig¬ 
nals  a  concern  for  education,  and  in  the  pages  under  immediate 
consideration,24  the  term  “education”  is  used  three  times.  A  direct 
reference  to  the  curriculum  is  evident  in  the  use  of  the  phrase 
“what  is  taught.”25  What  do  “education”  and  “curriculum”  mean 
here,  especially  in  regard  to  the  teaching  of  Catholic  doctrine  in 
the  Catholic  school  or  college?  How  does  this  approach  compare 
with  Dewey’s  position?  Due  to  the  nature  and  brevity  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  chosen  from  the  Dutch  Catechism,  various  principles  will  be 
inferred  from  it. 

The  “service  of  the  word,”  a  synonym  for  “spreading  the 
truth,”  is  characterized  as  “an  immense  task.”26  Perhaps,  the  key 
idea  in  this  area  of  this  comparative  investigation  is  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “An  ethic  of  service  must  be  constructed  which  will  be  more 
and  more  in  keeping  with  the  gospel ,  while  corresponding  also  to 
the  intrinsic  demands  of  this  calling  .  .  .”  (italics  mine).27  The 
“gospel”  represents  a  divinely  revealed  body  of  truths  intrinsi¬ 
cally  valuable  and  essentially  unchanging.  In  other  words,  these 
truths  depend  upon  no  particular  external  circumstances  (such  as 
human  desire)  for  their  validation.  While  the  expression  of  them 
may  be  altered  and  their  meanings  may  become  more  deeply  ap¬ 
preciated,  in  themselves  or  objectively  they  are  permanent. 28 

(No  detailed  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  “logical  truth  is 
provided  in  this  passage  of  the  Dutch  Catechism.  However,  it  will 
be  presumed  here  that  the  term  is  pertinent  and  signifies  a  corre- 


21  Ibid.,  pp.  441-49. 

22  Ibid.,  pp.  445-49. 

23  Ibid.,  p.  441. 

24  Ibid.,  pp.  445-49. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  448. 

26  Ibid.,  p.  445. 

27  Ibid. 

28  For  a  comment  concerning  the  objectivity  of  the  Gospel  message,  the  reader  can 
consult  an  earlier  passage  in  A  New  Catechism  under  the  heading,  “A  message  not  in¬ 
vented  by  man”  (p.  236). 
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spondence  between  the  representation  in  the  mind  of  the  knower 
and  the  objective  reality  apprehended.  The  appellation  “ontolog¬ 
ical  truth’’  is  attached  to  the  objective  reality  [being]  which  is  par¬ 
tially  knowable.  Permanence  can  characterize  ontological  truth 
but  not  logical  truth.) 

In  relation  to  the  distinction  between  mystery  and  riddle  (or 
problem) ,  the  authors  of  this  text  note  the  extraordinary  desire  for 
“clear  ideas”  or  “exact  understanding”  in  contemporary  U.S.  cul¬ 
ture.  Not  only  in  empirical  or  scientific  models  of  inquiry,  but 
even  in  philosophy,  that  desire  seems  to  have  been  a  major  goal 
from  the  time  of  Descartes  to  contemporary  analytical  philoso¬ 
phies. 

This  continuous  quest  for  clarity  and  certitude,  especially  in¬ 
sofar  as  its  products  can  be  measured  and  used,  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
couraged,  according  to  this  passage  in  the  Dutch  Catechism,  un¬ 
less  it  “begins  to  exclude  every  other  point  of  view.”29  However,  a 
claim  is  staked  for  the  “conviction  of  the  mystery  in  all  things,  the 
sense  of  wonder  in  life.  .  .  .”30  A  mystery  is  not  a  riddle  ora  prob- 
lem:  The  latter  can  be  resolved  with  sufficient  intelligence  and 
effort,  but  the  great  mystery  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane.”31 

Mystery  is  found  in  many  objects  of  our  environment,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authors  of  the  Dutch  Catechism.  Paradoxically, 
...  the  more  clearly  a  thing  appears  as  a  living  unity,  the  better 
it  can  show  itself,  the  better  does  it  reveal  itself  as  mystery.”32  This 
is  exemplified  in  a  description  of  the  relationship  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife,  which  concludes  with  the  following  statements: 
Secrets  which  another  keeps  from  us  may  perhaps  disturb  us;  the 
secret  which  another  is  for  us  gives  us  peace.  We  are  happy,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  encountering  that  which  is  greater  than  ourselves, 
that  for  which  we  were  made”  (italics  mine)  .33 

1  his  brings  us  (in  accord  with  the  selected  passage  of  A  New 
Catechism)  to  the  mysteries  of  faith,  “the  inexpressible  which  is 
revealed  m  all  things  and  in  all  men.”31  The  four  great  mysteries  of 
the  Catholic  faith  are  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation,  grace,  and  the 


29  A  New  Catechism ,  p.  446 

30  Ibid. 

31  Ibid. 

32  Ibid.,  p.  447. 

33  Ibid. 

34  Ibid. 
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beatific  vision.35  God’s  mystery,  the  Catholic  believes,  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  Christ: 

.  .  .  through  him  [Christ]  we  really  come  home,  in  him  in  whom  we 
are  really  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  God  and  creation.  This  is  the 
meaning  of  the  dogma  that  he  is  truly  one  of  us  and  truly  Son  of  God. 
What  the  intellect  in  isolation  cannot  conceive,  the  intellect  in  union 
with  our  whole  being  is  enabled  to  believe.  Not  just  one  faculty,  but  our 
whole  soul,  our  whole  mind  and  all  our  forces  are  stirred  to  say  Yes  to 
them.  We  experience  in  the  Son  of  Man  that  the  unfathomable  secret  of 
the  world  and  of  man  is  ultimately  not  something  abstract,  but 
someone.36 

Before  turning  to  the  direct  and  indirect  pedagogical  features  of 
this  brief  passage  of  A  New  Catechism  as  a  basis  for  some  conclu¬ 
sions  to  the  meaning  of  “curriculum”  and  the  role  of  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine  in  the  Catholic  school  or  college,  some  characteristics  of  real¬ 
ity  suggested  by  the  above  comments  on  the  “gospel  message” 
will  be  summarized.  This  is  intended  to  facilitate  a  comparison 
with  aspects  of  Dewey’s  thought  and  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
what  follows  concerning  Catholic  education. 

The  passage  from  the  Dutch  Catechism  synthesized  above 
embodies  explicitly  or  implicitly  the  following  principle: 

1)  The  term  “truth”  can  designate  an  ontological  reality  (be¬ 
ing)  ,  which  is  more  or  less  knowable  and  can  be  permanent  (onto¬ 
logical  truth),  as  well  as  the  correspondence  between  the  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  mind  of  the  lcnower  and  the  objective  reality 
known  (logical  truth  or  knowledge) . 

2)  Some  ontological  truths  are  permanent  or  absolute,  which 
allows  for  developed  understandings  of  them  and  altered  expres¬ 
sions  of  them  by  human  beings  within  historical  contexts. 

3)  An  element  of  mystery  shrouds  some  knowledge,  which 
indicates  the  necessity  of  faith  or  belief. 


35  Ibid. 

36  Ibid.,  p.  448.  This  passage  suggests  aspects  of  the  thought  of  John  Henry  Cardinal 
Newman,  Who,  without  giving  up  attention  to  the  abstract,  stresses  concrete  realities  in 
human  life,  particularly  concerning  religion.  This  emphasis  is  a  vital  dimension  of  his  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  one  reaches  conclusions  in  concrete  matters  by  means  of  the  conver¬ 
gence  of  probability,  which  involves  the  human  faculty  called  the  illative  sense.  See  espe¬ 
cially  Newman,  An  Essay  in  Aid  of  a  Grammar  of  Assent  (London:  Burns,  Oates  and 
Company,  1870).  For  applications  of  some  of  Newman’s  principles  in  the  Grammar  of 
Assent  to  education,  see  this  writer’s  article,  “Newman  and  Contemporary  Education, 
Educational  Theory,  XXVI  (Fall,  1976),  336-71. 
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4)  The  avenues  to  truth  vary,  as  exemplified  by  the  distinction 
between  empirical  reasoning  and  faith,  both  of  which  are  differ¬ 
ent  from  mathematical  reasoning. 

5)  These  and  other  methods  of  reflection,  along  with  differing 
kinds  of  objects  of  study  and  kinds  of  conclusions,  provide  the 
groundwork  for  distinctive  realms  of  investigation. 

6)  Catholic  doctrine  represents  a  special  kind  of  knowledge, 
which  is  found  in  Scripture  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church. 

7)  Divinely  created  reality  is  both  material  and  spiritual. 

8)  The  human  being,  as  a  special  aspect  of  God’s  creation, 
shares  in  this  dualism  (being  comprised  of  body  and  soul)  and  is 
destined  for  immortality.37 


What  does  “curriculum”  mean  in  this  context?  What  place 
does  Catholic  doctrine  hold  in  the  Catholic  school  or  college?  As 
noted  above,  there  are  some  direct  references  to  education  in  this 
passage  from  the  Dutch  Catechism.  At  least  some  of  those  refer¬ 
ences  will  be  cited,  but  some  pedagogical  inferences  also  will  be 
made  in  the  following  comments. 

The  centrality  of  the  process  of  education  in  the  “service  of  the 
word  (the  first  subheading)  is  disclosed  in  a  statement  near  the 
outset  of  the  passage:  “.  .  .  all  who  are  engaged  in  education 
from  kindergarten  to  university,  are  in  the  service  of  the  truth  in 
their  lives  and  thinking.”33  This  suggests  a  general  purpose  of 
Catholic  education. 

Some  reflection  in  the  text  on  the  nature  of  the  person  provides 
a  asis  or  further  analysis  of  educational  purposiveness.39  The 
uman  being  (it  is  said)  possesses  a  mind  that  has  been  created  to 
understand;  the  tireless  pursuit  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  truth  is 
natural.  Nevertheless,  mystery  remains;  in  fact,  .  .  the  most 
profound  and  essential  desire  of  our  spirit  is  to  put  everything  we 
ave  .  .  .  into  our  admiration,  our  adoration  of  what  is  greater 


undeiitg  ohfeSe  oe,™eCh^'  <*  bod*  «•  *>»'  “  in 

never  thinks  of  the  soul  as  entirelv  person  and  human  immortality:  “.  .  .  the  Bible  itself 

the  same  direction.  What  we  are\s  sn'  ^  °i  V  c.'orPora^t>'-  And  modern  thought  lies  in 
think  of  ourselves  as  an  isolated  I  Hie  '  ln^e^  UP  our  bodies  that  we  cannot 

there  is  s„me£g“C„^ =,ed  from °“rll»dy  " I-'-ortidity  signifes "that 
death."  A  New  Catechism,  p.  473  *  '  ProPerIy  himself,  whieh  can  be  saved  after 

38  A  New  Catechism,  p.  445. 


39  Ibid.,  pp.  447-48. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  447. 
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than  man.  It  is  in  this  act  that  man  is  most  himself,  that  the  spirit  is 
most  fully  conscious  of  itself.”41 

Another  statement  of  the  purpose  of  education,  in  the  terms  of 
the  text,  is  to  discover  the  “fountain  of  life.”  This  ultimate  source, 
which  “remains  infinitely  far  away,”  can  be  discovered  only  by 
“those  who  welcome  the  mystery,”  those  “who  can  learn  to  ad¬ 
mire,  to  let  themselves  be  gripped,  to  give  themselves,  to  believe, 
.  .  .  and  to  serve. ’’Therefore,  the  student  must  be  “pointed  in  the 
direction  of”  this  mystery,  which  is  beyond  the  material,  the 
world,  and  even  the  self  and  all  persons.42 

How  can  this  kind  of  goal  be  achieved?  Its  achievement  can  be 
abetted  by  a  teacher  who  knows  and  lives  this  kind  of  life.  A  cen¬ 
tral  statement  in  this  passage  in  the  New  Catechism  addresses  the 
matter  poignantly:  “Something  of  Christ’s  message  should  appear 
both  in  their  own  persons  and  in  their  approach  to  what  they 
teach.”43  The  teacher  teaches  some  things  sometimes  more  effec¬ 
tively  by  the  (even  unintended)  exhibition  of  a  personal  scale  of 
values  than  by  speech  or  discussion. 

The  selected  passage  in  the  Dutch  Catechism  also  indicates 
that  “.  .  .  part  of  our  search  for  truth  is  humility,  faith,  hope  and 
love,  personal  prayer  and  communal  liturgy.”44  This  specifies 
somewhat  further  the  responsibilities  of  the  Catholic  teacher, 
who  must  know  and  live  Catholic  principles  in  order  to  promote 
Catholicism  in  the  student. 

Although  the  efforts  of  the  teacher  sometime  bear  more  fruit 
because  of  who  and  what  he  or  she  is  rather  than  because  of  what 
he  or  she  knows  and  says,  the  teacher’s  knowledge  of  the  message 
of  Christ  is  absolutely  essential.  Genuine  Catholicism  is  more  than 
a  religion  of  doctrine,  but  it  is  a  religion  with  doctrines  —  truths 
that  exist  objectively  and  must  be  discovered  and  lived.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  lived,  died,  and  rose  from  the 
dead  are  historical  facts  (not  without  mystery)  that  are  of  intrinsic 
value  and  must  be  known  and  lived  by  the  Catholic  teacher  who 
wishes  to  teach  another  to  become  a  Catholic. 

Two  educational  principles  that  must  be  stressed  in  light  of  an 
attempt  to  contrast  this  stance  of  the  New  Catechism  with  that  of 
Dewey  in  this  area  include  the  following:  1)  Catholic  doctrine 


41  Ibid.,  pp.  447-48. 

42  Ibid.,  p.  448. 

43  Ibid.,  p.  445. 

44  Ibid.,  pp.  448-49. 
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must  be  taught  in  the  Catholic  school  or  college;  that  is,  Christ’s 
message  must  represent  the  core  of  religion  in  the  curriculum;  and 
2)  religion  ought  to  be  the  core  of  the  entire  curriculum. 

The  first  of  these  two  principles  is  quite  evident  from  the  text 
of  the  Dutch  Catechism,  including  some  specific  citations  above. 
In  regard  to  this  principle,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  John 
Henry  Newman  (1801-90),  an  ordained  Anglican  and  Fellow  of 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  who  later  became  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest-scholar,  stressed  the  importance  of  his  first  conversion, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  15.  In  his  religious  autobiography,  he 
stated  that  “When  I  was  fifteen  (in  the  autumn  of  1816),  a  great 
change  of  thought  took  place  in  me.  I  fell  under  the  influences  of  a 
definite  Creed,  and  received  into  my  intellect  impressions  of 
dogma,  which,  through  God’s  mercy,  have  never  been  effaced  or 
obscured.  ’45  Although  some  of  the  doctrines  within  his  creed 
changed,  Newman,  after  this  time,  continued  to  insist  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  religion  with  doctrines.  As  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  would 
have  concurred  with  the  assertion  that  the  doctrinal  elements  of 
Christ  s  message  must  be  taught  if  one  is  intending  to  teach  the 
true  religion.46 

The  second  of  these  two  principles,  that  religion  ought  to  be 
the  core  of  the  entire  curriculum,  might  be  seen  as  only  implicit  in 
this  brief  passage  from  A  New  Catechism.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  com¬ 
plex  principle  in  pedagogical  theory  and  practice.  Some  hint  of  its 
meaning  can  be  surveyed  briefly  in  the  thought  of  St.  Augustine 
(354-430),  Newman,  and  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

According  to  St.  Augustine,  for  example,  the  order  of  studies  is 
crucial:  ...  all  the  liberal  studies,  the  real  disciplines  as  well  as 
the  formal,  must  be  included  and  properly  organized  into  an 
order  of  learning,  as  a  preparation  for  philosophical  understand¬ 
ing  and  insight  regarding  God  and  the  soul.”4'7  St.  Augustine, 
called  the  first  great  pedagogue  —  a  teacher  with  educational 


ImaleBonok!eATwdinaf  Ap°[°^a  Pro  Vita  Sua  (Garden  City,  New  York: 

86T  d  ?27  'I  k  °f  v°Ub  eMay  and  CorT,Pan>'’ Inc-  1956;  originally  published  in 
‘‘  W? ^conversion-  „  /  °f  *5™“*  Mart“  ^  that  Newman  referred  to  this 

Martin  JoZ  hpZ,  V  ^  T  f  mo?  certain  than  that  1  have  hands  or  feet.”  Brian 

16  M’J£dZ?Z  a  ^  f£ md  W°rk  (London:  Chatt0  and  Hindus,  1982),  p. 
,(M  t  d  1  8  ve  the  Primary  source  of  this  citation.) 

I  !"  faCt’  Newman  did  say  something  to  this  effect  in  the  Idea  of  a  University. 
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theories  —  in  Christianity  .  .  .  ,”48  characterized  Christian  edu¬ 
cation  in  contrast  with  classical  forms  of  the  educative  process: 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  as  well  as  the  most  striking  visible  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  paideia  of  classical  antiquity  and  the  Christian 
education  of  youth  in  Western  civilization  is  the  fact  that  ‘religion’ 
which  was  not  a  course  of  study  in  the  former,  was  added  in  the  latter  to 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  a  separate  and  distinct  academic  discipline,  and 
indeed  placed  firmly  in  the  central  position  as  the  queen  of  the 
sciences.  Not  only  was  religion  taught  but  all  the  other  arts  and  disci¬ 
plines  of  the  order  or  curriculum  of  studies  were  taught  in  its  light  (ital¬ 
ics  mine).49 

In  the  Idea  of  a  University ,  prepared  in  connection  with  his  plan 
for  establishing  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  Newman  in¬ 
sisted  that  theology  must  be  a  discrete  subject  in  the  university 
curriculum,  which,  by  its  nature,  professes  to  incorporate  univer¬ 
sal  knowledge.50  The  centrality  of  theology  in  the  curriculum, 
Newman  claimed,  is  inevitable  from  the  nature  of  the  discipline: 

The  word  ‘God’  is  a  theology  in  itself,  indivisibly  one,  inexhaustibly 
various,  from  the  vastness  and  simplicity  of  its  meaning.  Admit  a  God, 
and  you  introduce  among  the  subjects  of  your  knowledge  a  fact  en¬ 
compassing,  closing  in  upon,  absorbing  every  other  fact  conceivable. 
How  can  we  investigate  any  part  of  any  order  of  knowledge,  and  stop 
short  of  that  which  enters  into  every  order?  All  true  principles  run  over 
with  it,  all  phenomena  converge  to  it;  it  is  truly  the  first  and  the  last.51 

Newman  succinctly  concluded  his  appreciation  of  the  centrality 
of  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  university  curriculum:  .  .  religious 
truth  is  not  only  a  portion  but  a  condition  of  general  knowledge. 
To  blot  it  out  is  nothing  short,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  unravelling  the 
web  of  university  teaching.  It  is,  according  to  the  Greek  proverb, 
to  take  the  spring  from  out  of  the  year.”52 

A  full  report  on  Pope  John  Paul  II’s  attention  to  the  role  of 
religion  in  Catholic  formal  education  would  be  extensive.  In  an 
address  in  1981  to  a  group  of  university  students  gathered  in  Rome 
from  all  over  the  world,  the  Pope’s  primary  concern  was  the 
meaning  and  acquisition  of  authentic  freedom;  however,  peda- 


48  Robert  S.  Brumbaugh  and  Nathaniel  M.  Lawrence,  Philosophical  Themes  in  Modern 
Education  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1973),  p.  37. 

49  Kevane,  pp.  187-88.  See  also  pp.  219-20. 

50  John  Henry  Cardinal  Newman,  The  Idea  of  a  University  (Garden  City,  N.Y.:  Image 
Books,  A  Division  of  Doubleday  and  Company,  Inc.,  1959),  p.  61. 

51  Ibid.,  p.  66. 

52  Ibid.,  p.  103. 
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gogical  principles  were  near  the  forefront  of  his  concerns.  He  ad¬ 
vises  the  students  to  integrate  natural  truths  with  ultimate  truths 
and  the  Truth,  and  to  understand  true  freedom  in  this  manner  as  a 
basis  for  incorporating  it  into  daily  living.  He  calls  for  a  university 
that  relates  the  natural,  the  incomplete,  and  the  imperfect  to  the 
Divine,  the  Complete,  and  the  Perfect  in  matters  intellectual  and 
practical.  In  his  Catholic  Christian  context,  this  means  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  university  in  a  manner  that  makes  it 
the  focal  point  of  the  development  of  every  student.53 

A  third  pedagogical  principle  should  be  added  to  these  last 
two  (concerning  the  necessity  of  Catholic  doctrine  in  Catholic 
formal  education  and  the  necessity  of  religion  at  the  core  of  the 
entire  curriculum).  It  pertains  to  the  meaning  of  “curriculum.” 
While  a  definition  of  this  educational  phenomenon  cannot  be 
located  in  the  selected  passage  of  the  Dutch  Catechism,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  found  therein  seem  to  suggest  a  view  promoted  by  St.  Au¬ 
gustine.  According  to  Kevane’s  interpretation,  the  Bishop  of 
Hippo  sees  the  curriculum  as  an  ordered  pedagogical  participa¬ 
tion  in  truth  itself.”54  The  culture  of  the  human  arts  and  disciplines 
is  founded  upon  the  solid  rock  of  an  objective  metaphysics  of 
truth  and  value.  .  .  .”55 

Therefore,  what  we  call  the  curriculum  is  an  objective  educa¬ 
tional  reality ,  an  order  of  studies  and  of  learning  which  transcends 
the  subjective  thoughts  and  experience  not  only  of  the  learners 
but  also  of  the  teachers.  56  This  explanation  pertains  to  the  curric¬ 
ulum  as  a  whole.  Its  ultimate  foundation  is  God  who  is  Truth;  its 
central  subject,  which  is  the  core  of  all,  is  religion,  the  essence  of 
which  is  found  in  Scripture  and  in  the  tradition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 


Summary  and  Conclusion 

W  hat  differences  appear  to  exist  between  Dewey  and  the  selected 
passage  of  A  New  Catechism  pertaining  to  the  meaning  of  “cur¬ 
riculum  and  the  role  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  curriculum  of  a 
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54  Kevane,  p.  164. 

55  Ibid.,  p.  292. 

56  Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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school  or  a  college?  Before  contrasting  their  positions  on  these 
matters,  a  review  of  the  theological  and  philosophical  ground¬ 
work,  as  explained  above,  follows: 


Topic 

1)  Religion  — 
question  of 
the  existence 
of  a  Supreme 
Being 

2)  Truth 


3)  Method(s)  of 
knowing 


4)  Kind(s)  of 
conclusions 
(meaning[s] 
of  “knowl¬ 
edge”) 


Dewey 

The  question  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is 
meaningless  and  should  be 
ignored. 

A  true  idea  is  a  tentative 
solution  (or  hypothesis)  for  a 
concrete  problem  of  daily 
life  which  has  proven  “suc¬ 
cessful”  (helpful  in  the 
process  of  “adjustment”) 
through  experimentation.  A 
true  idea  is  created  via  the 
process  of  problem  solving 
and  is  totally  relative  to  the 
circumstances. 

The  experimental  problem 
solving  method  is  the  only 
rational  approach  to  reality 
and  the  only  means  to 
knowledge. 


There  is  only  one  kind  of 
knowledge  —  that  which 
results  from  the  problem 
solving  method  and  which 
has  value  only  insofar  as 
it  is  useful  in  the  process 
of  human  adjustment. 


Dutch  Catechism 
( including  implicit 
principles  and  related  sources ) 

Answers  to  the  questions  of 
the  existence  and  nature  of 
the  Triune  God  are  funda¬ 
mental  to  human  life  because 
God  created  all  things. 

Ontological  truth  represents 
objective  being  which  is 
more  or  less  knowable  and 
can  be  permanent.  Logical 
truth  signifies  the  correspon¬ 
dence  between  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  thing  in  the  mind 
of  the  knower  and  the 
objective  reality  discovered. 


Paths  to  knowledge  include 
those  by  way  of  reason  and 
those  by  way  of  faith.  The 
latter  can  be  natural  or 
religious  (meaning  Divine 
faith  by  the  grace  of  God). 
The  former,  rational  paths  to 
knowledge,  are  diverse,  in¬ 
cluding,  for  example,  scien¬ 
tific  experimentation  and  ma¬ 
thematical  deduction. 

“Knowledge”  is  an  analogical 
term,  thereby  having  several 
meanings  which  have  some 
common  basis.  Knowledge 
is  derived  through  faith 
and  reason.  One  can  have 
faith  in  natural  matters  or  in 
Divine  Revelation.  There  are 
different  kinds  of  knowledge 
through  reason,  depending 
upon  the  subject  matter  and 
the  process(es)  of  reasoning. 
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5)  Human  being  A  human  being  is  a  non- 

dualistic  organism  which 
is  constantly  changing,  the 
goal  of  which  is  the  process 
of  growth  (the  enhanced 
adjustment  of  the  organism 
to  the  environment  and/or 
vice  versa) . 

6)  Goal(s)  of  The  goal  of  education  is 
education  growth  for  the  sake  of 

growth  (the  human  process 
of  adjustment). 


7)  Subject 
matter 


8)  Curriculum 


Subject  matter  consists  of 
facts  and  data  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  growth, 
which  is  to  be  continuously 
sought  through  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  solving 
method. 

The  curriculum  includes 
the  experiences  of  the 
students  in  the  process  of 
learning  (via  the  problem 
solving  method). 


A  human  being  is  a  being 
comprised  of  a  body  and  an 
immortal  soul,  created  by 
God,  whose  ultimate  goal  is 
eternal  union  with  God. 


The  ultimate  goal  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  eternal  union  with 
God.  More  proximately,  the 
goal  of  education  is  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  Christ’s  message 
with  all  of  one’s  thoughts  and 
actions  in  this  earthly  life. 

Subject  matter  can  be  con¬ 
strued  in  terms  of  academic 
disciplines,  which  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  accord  with  first 
principles  (or  starting  points), 
methods  of  comprehension, 
and  kinds  of  conclusions. 

The  curriculum  is  an  ordered 
pattern  of  academic  disci¬ 
plines,  with  religion  at  the 
center,  which  is  intended 
to  lead  the  student  to  the 
knowledge  of  self,  the  exter¬ 
nal  world,  and  ultimately 
God.57 


The  flrst  ,flve  of  these  e>ght  topics  can  be  seen  as  at  least  part  of 
e  basis  or  the  source  of  the  remaining  three  topics  in  the  cases  of 
both  Dewey  and  the  Dutch  Catechism.  The  actual  interrelation- 
ships  of  these  two  sets  of  topics  could  be  analyzed  in  numerous 
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is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  reasons  for  his  particular  view  of 
growth  as  the  only  end  of  education.  Second,  this  time  in  accord 
with  the  Dutch  Catechism,  the  belief  that  God  has  created  the 
human  being  with  a  body  and  soul  can  be  linked  directly  to  the 
educational  necessity  of  placing  religion  at  the  heart  of  the  curric¬ 
ulum,  which  is  intended  ultimately  to  lead  the  student  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  Creator. 

These  two  examples,  which  could  be  expanded  at  great 
length,  as  well  as  others  able  to  be  drawn  directly  from  the  above 
summary,  tend  to  suggest  that  the  contrasting  educational  theories 
(in  the  last  three  topics)  associated  with  Dewey  and  the  Dutch 
Catechism  are  derived  from  the  corresponding  and  contrasting 
theological,  religious,  and  philosophical  principles  summarized  in 
the  first  five  topics.  This  assertion  does  not  negate  the  possible 
influence  of  other  kinds  of  principles  (such  as  are  found  in  an¬ 
thropology,  history,  psychology,  and  sociology)  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  theory. 

Given  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  reasons  for  the  radically 
diverse  pedagogical  principles  in  Dewey  and  the  Dutch  Cate¬ 
chism  can  be  found  (partially,  at  least)  in  their  radically  divergent 
positions  concerning  God,  truth,  person,  and  so  on.  t  urthermore, 
presuming  again  the  meaningfulness  of  this  structure,  the  per¬ 
sonal  objection  of  an  observer  to  an  educational  principle  linked 
with  either  Dewey  or  the  Dutch  Catechism  might  be  attributable 
to  an  objection  that  this  person  harbors  regarding  a  corresponding 
theological,  religious,  or  philosophical  principle. 

Finally,  given  this  structure  and  the  implications  noted,  one 
might  expect  to  find  similar  kinds  of  theological,  religious,  or 
philosophical  principles,  or  some  combination  thereof,  underly¬ 
ing  every  educational  theory  or  creed.  Evidence  indicates  that 
this  kind  of  approach  contributes  immeasurably  to  an  enhanced 
appreciation  of  1)  the  basic  meanings  of  educational  theories  and 
practices;  2)  the  fundamental  reasons  for  educational  theories  and 
practices;  and  3)  the  quality  of  the  differences  between  the  in¬ 
compatible  educational  theories  and  practices. 

Peter  M.  Collins  teaches  in  the  School  of  Education  at  Marquette  University  in 
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In  the  United  States,  the  question  of  sectarian  higher  education 
has  long  been  separate  from  the  question  of  sectarian  education  in 
lower,  middle,  and  high  schools.  The  reasons  for  such  separation 
in  concept  and  practice  vary  from  state  to  state,  for  education  of 
minors,  that  is,  persons  below  university  level  and  below  the  age 
of  18,  is  ultimately  a  function  of  the  state.  While  there  is  federal 
assistance  available  to  schools  below  university  level,  it  is  as¬ 
sistance  which  is  processed  through  the  state  or  county  govern¬ 
ment  and  is  not  directly  available  to  the  school  or  students. 

By  contrast,  universities  become  eligible  for  federal  funding 
not  through  some  state  or  county  test  or  mandate,  but  through 
accreditation  and  legal  compliance.  The  accreditation  comes 
from  associations  recognized  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  in  turn  is  one  of  the  major  supporters  of  university- 
level  education  either  through  direct  funding  to  the  university  or 
by  means  of  grants  and  loans  to  students.  Legal  compliance  in¬ 
volves  both  state  and  federal  regulations,  especially  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1964. 

A  question  has  arisen  recently  relative  to  sectarian  universities 
in  the  United  States  in  relation  to  federal  funding,  ostensibly  fed¬ 
eral  funding  given  directly  to  the  university,  but  implicitly  federal 
funding  given  to  students  as  well.  This  question  has  one  major 
point  of  discussion:  Does  the  fact  of  sectarian  connection  make  a 
university  ineligible  for  federal  (or,  indeed  state)  funding  due  to 
an  implicit  infringement  of  academic  freedom?  That  is,  does  the 
fact  of  sectarianism  eliminate  the  possibility  of  academic  free- 
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dom  and,  therefore,  cause  the  sectarian  university  to  become  an 
arm  of  a  religious  body  involved  in  catechesis  rather  than  higher 
education? 

Case  History:  American  Roman  Catholic  Education 

Perhaps  the  best  known  of  sectarian  education  systems  in  the 
United  States  is  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  system 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  system  at  all.  When,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
education  appeared  to  become  a  right  of  all  and  a  duty  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  Catholic  bishops  recognized  that  the  prevailing  social 
ethic  was  not  Catholic,  and  that  there  needed  to  be  a  method  by 
which  Catholics  would  have  access  not  only  to  education  but  to 
Catholic  education,  that  is,  Catholic  catechesis,  as  well. 

The  American  Catholic  bishops  initially  worked  toward  the 
opening  of  men’s  colleges  in  addition  to  seminaries,  in  order  to 
create  a  better-educated  Catholic  laity.  The  first  Catholic  college 
in  the  United  States,  Georgetown  University,  was  founded  in  1791 
as  the  Georgetown  Academy  by  Bishop  John  Carroll.  Of  this, 
Bishop  Carroll  wrote,  “On  this  academy  is  built  all  my  hope  of 
permanency  and  success  to  our  holy  religion  in  the  United 
States.”1  By  1830,  there  were  fourteen  Catholic  colleges  in  the 
United  States,  of  which  four  survive:  Georgetown  University 
(1791),  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College  in  Emmitsburg,  Maryland 
(1808), 2  St.  Louis  University  (1819),  and  Spring  Hill  College  in 
Alabama  (1830). 3 

Later,  groups  of  religious  women,  often  with  the  support  of 
bishops  and  laity,  founded  women  s  academies  which  eventually 
grew  to  be  colleges.  The  growth  of  these  schools  is  separate  from 
the  often  more  direct  Catholic  ecclesiastical  connection  of  the 
men’s  colleges,  many  of  which  began  as  seminaries  under  dioce¬ 
san  auspices  and  then  later  grew  to  include  seminary  studies  as  but 
one  of  a  number  of  curricula  offered  for  men  in  a  wider  uni\  ersity 
setting.  In  women’s  schools  the  order  was  reversed.  They  were 
established  to  train  Catholic  laywomen;  their  later  concurrent  use 


1  Thomas  O’Brien  Hanley,  S.J.  (ed.)  The  John  Carroll  Papers  (3  vols.;  Notre  Dame,  IN: 
University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1976)  I,  p.  25;  Jay  P.  Dolan  The  American  Catholic  Expe¬ 
rience:  A  History  From  Colonial  Times  to  the  Present  (NY:  Doubleday  and  Company, 
Inc.,  1985),  p.  249. 

2  The  Official  Catholic  Directory  (New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  1981). 

3  Dolan,  p.  249;  Edward  J.  Power,  A  History  of  Catholic  Higher  Education  in  the 
United  States  (Milwaukee:  Bruce  Publishing,  1958),  p.  333. 
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as  degree-granting  institutions  for  members  of  women’s  religious 
orders  appears  to  be  a  result  of  overflowing  novitiates  of  the  1940s 
and  ’50s  combined  with  the  insistence  of  bishops  that  religious 
women  be  educated  to  meet  their  ordinary  classroom  tasks  before 
being  sent  to  teach.4 

In  general,  few  schools  known  as  Catholic  colleges  or  universi¬ 
ties  entered  the  twentieth  century  with  any  direct  ties  to  the  for¬ 
mal  church  structure  via  a  Catholic  diocese  (headed  by  a  bishop) 
or  directly  with  Rome.  Those  which  did  served  as  diocesan  semi¬ 
naries  or  granted  pontifical  degrees.  The  majority  of  colleges  and 
universities  known  as  Catholic  earned  this  right  by  means  of  af¬ 
filiation  with  one  or  another  religious  order  or  congregations 
which  in  fact  wholly  owned  and  operated  the  institution  and  usu¬ 
ally  controlled  the  appointment  of  faculty,  generally  tending  to 
favor  its  own  members. 

F ew,  if  any,  of  these  institutions  approached  national  status  in 
either  research  or  teaching,  for  reasons  which  are  disputed  even 
today.  One  could  argue  that  the  primary  selection  of  members  of 
Religious  orders  eventuated  a  self-selection  out  of  academic  com¬ 
petitiveness.  In  addition,  the  true  or  false  specter  of  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  generally  seen  in  discussions  of  the  research  history  of 
either  individual  Catholic  researchers  or  of  Catholic  institutions  as 
a  whole.  For  whatever  reasons,  these  schools  offered  moderately 
substantial  academic  programs  and  had  as  their  core  faculty  ded¬ 
icated  persons  who  saw  education,  and  specifically  Catholic  ed¬ 
ucation,  as  their  task  and  duty.  Without  question,  while  the  aca¬ 
demics  may  have  suffered  in  these  schools,  the  ambience  of 
principled  Catholic  life  supported  the  choice  of  a  Catholic  college 
for  many  Catholic  families  until  the  1960s  and  ’70s,  when  these 
schools  were  no  longer  appreciably  cheaper  or  appreciably 
Catholic,  at  least  as  paying  parents  remembered  them. 

Public  Moneys,  Private  Rights 

Problems  began  for  Catholic,  and  indeed  all  private,  colleges  and 
universities  well  before  the  1960s.  The  post  World  War  II  GI  Bill 
of  Rights  included  education  payments  to  ex-servicemen,  whose 
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numbers  expanded  both  private  and  public  schools.  Once  they 
left,  there  was  a  number  of  seats  for  new  students  but  no  funding 
to  support  additional  great  waves  of  undergraduates.  The  solu¬ 
tion  in  one  state,  New  York,  in  the  secularization  of  Jesuit-owned 
Fordham  University,  drew  the  pattern  for  Catholic  colleges  and 
universities  across  the  country  which  wished  to  be  eligible  for 
state  and  (or  so  they  thought)  federal  funding. 

That  pattern  had  been  set  in  the  summer  of  1967,  when  a 
number  of  Catholic  educators  met  at  Land  O’Lakes,  Wisconsin, 
and  drafted  a  statement  which  called  “institutional  autonomy  and 
academic  freedom”  essential  to  the  survival  of  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions.  These  educators,  led  by  University  of  Notre  Dame  Presi¬ 
dent  Rev.  Theodore  Hesburgh,  C.S.C.,  perhaps  misunderstood 
the  notion  of  academic  freedom,  or  misconstrued  precisely  what 
state  and  federal  regulations  regarding  public  funding  actually 
meant  to  sectarian  schools.5  The  result  was  a  growing  movement 
to  somehow  mask  the  Catholic  identity  of  Catholic  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  order  to  present  them  as  independent  of  church 
control  or  direction.  Such  would,  the  educators  thought,  remove 
the  barriers  from  state  and  federal  aid  which  seemed  to  be  keep¬ 
ing  more  funding  from  reaching  the  Catholic  college’s  coffers. 

Indeed,  many  private  colleges,  Catholic  and  not,  were  in  se¬ 
rious  financial  straits  resulting  from  the  withdrawal  of  the  GI  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  GI  Bill  money.  By  the  late  1960s,  even  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  on  Education  and  the  Association  of  American 
Universities  recommended  that  the  federal  government  pay  part 
of  a  college’s  operating  costs  outright.6  In  New  York  State,  a 
commission  headed  by  Ford  Foundation  President  McGeorge 
Bundy  recommended  “limited  direct  state  aid”  to  private  institu¬ 
tions.7  Many  Catholic  institutions,  following  the  lead  of  F ordham 


5  Dolan,  p.  444;  Neil  G.  McCluskey,  Catholic  Education  Faces  Its  Future  (Garden  City, 
NY:  Doubleday,  1968),  p.  251-55,  296. 

6  Walter  Gelhorn  and  R.  Kent  Greenawalt  The  Sectarian  College  and  the  Public  Purse: 
Fordham  — A  Case  Study  (Dobbs  Ferry,  NY:  Oceana  Publications,  1970),  p.  3;  American 
Council  on  Education  “Higher  Education  and  National  Affairs"  (Feb.  18, 1967,)  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Universities,  “Federal  Financing  of  Higher  Education  (June  24, 1968). 

7  Gelhorn,  p.  3:  Select  Committee  on  the  Future  of  Private  and  Independent  Higher 
Education  in  New  York  State,  “New  York  State  and  Private  Higher  Education”  46  (1968). 
The  committee  unanimously  rejected  the  argument  that  all  institutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  having  any  religious  connection  should  be  ineligible.  W e  think  this  kind  of  rigidity  flies 
in  the  face  of  both  logic  and  experience.  History  demonstrates  that  there  is  no  automatic 
connection  between  the  presence  or  absence  of  religious  affiliation  and  the  presence  or 
absence  of  those  qualities  which  make  a  college  or  university  a  major  instrument  of  public 
service.” 
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University,  sought  to  sever  all  appearances  of  direct  institutional 
ties  with  the  Catholic  Church  in  order  to  qualify  for  this  money, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  now  appears  to  have  been  an  unnecessary 
severance. 

Generally  speaking,  Boards  of  Trustees  were  reconstituted  to 
show  a  majority  lay  membership,  and  assurances  were  made  that 
the  institution  was  not  in  the  direct  control  of  Rome.  In  the  case  of 
Fordham,  great  pains  were  taken  to  insure  the  fact  that  it  need 
not,  and  indeed  did  not,  adhere  to  any  instructions  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  New  York  relative  to  the  running  of  the  institution.8 
Some  schools  went  further  than  others,  taking  down  classroom 
crucifixes  and  closing  small  chapels  on  campus.  It  could  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  the  real  reason  for  severing  ties  more  completely,  and 
for  arguing  that  the  very  survival  of  the  institution  depended  upon 
it,  was  to  allow  for  a  type  of  “academic  freedom  which  Catholic 
colleges  believed  they  did  not  have.  Notre  Dame  historian  Jay  P. 
Dolan,  who  espouses  what  might  be  termed  a  more  liberal 
Catholic  point  of  view,  writes 

Since  the  1960s,  academic  freedom  has,  for  the  most  part,  vanished  as  a 
major  issue  in  American  Catholic  universities.  Conservative-minded 
church  authorities  in  Rome,  unfamiliar  with  the  nature  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  have  from  time  to  time  sought  to  emphasize 
the  right  of  the  hierarchy  to  monitor  intellectual  life  at  Catholic  univer¬ 
sities,  especially  in  the  area  of  theology.  Thus  far  no  major  confronta¬ 
tions  have  occurred,  mainly  because  most  American  university  presi¬ 
dents  and  bishops  are  strongly  committed  to  uphold  the  principle  of 
academic  freedom  articulated  at  Vatican  II.9 

Church  authorities  in  Rome,  however,  presented  the  “Schema  of 
the  Pontifical  Document  on  Catholic  Universities”  to  American 
Catholic  college  presidents  and  others  in  1985,  and  invoked  the 
wrath  of  Catholic  educators  upon  themselves.  The  document  is 
very  much  in  keeping  with  the  Vatican  II  documents  alluded  to 
by  Dolan,  one  of  which  is  the  post- Vatican  II  document  on  “Pas- 


8  Gelhorn,  pp.  60-61.  Writing  in  1970,  Gelhorn  states  “The  known  sentiments  of  the 
Archdiocese  are  not  lightly  ignored;  an  honorary  degree,  for  example,  would  probably  not 
be  conferred  upon  a  person  whose  accomplishments  or  associations  were  appraised  unen¬ 
thusiastically  by  the  Archdiocese.  Fifteen  years  later,  the  president  of  Fordham  wrote 
that  a  F  ordham  faculty  member  s  writing  in  an  illegal  obscene  pornographic  publication 
“could  and  would  be  defended  as  a  right  of  academic  freedom”  (Joseph  A.  O’Hare,  S.J., 
National  Review  (Sept.  20,  1985),  p.  9)  despite  the  previously  voiced  objections  of  the 
Archbishop. 

9  Dolan,  p.  444. 
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toral  Instruction  on  the  Means  of  Social  Communication”  which 
addresses  academic  freedom.  This  document  speaks  to  internal 
church  discussion,  asserting  that  “free  dialogue  within  the  Church 
does  not  do  injury  to  her  unity  and  solidarity.”10  The  further  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  point  argues  that  the  church  should  be  a  sign  of 
unity  to  its  followers,  and  that  the  dialogue  should  be  a  “desire  to 
build,  not  to  destroy.”* 11  And  the  Vatican  II  document  continues 

For  this  reason,  a  distinction  must  be  borne  in  mind  between,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  area  that  is  devoted  to  sciendfic  investigation  and,  on  the 
other,  the  area  that  concerns  the  teaching  of  the  faithful.  In  the  first, 
experts  enjoy  the  freedom  required  by  their  work  and  are  free  to  com¬ 
municate  to  others,  in  books  and  commentaries,  the  fruits  of  their  re¬ 
search.  In  the  second,  only  those  doctrines  may  be  attributed  to  the 
church  which  are  declared  to  be  such  by  her  authentic  Magisterium. 
These  last,  obviously,  can  be  aired  in  public  without  fear  of  giving 
scandal. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  because  of  the  very  nature  of  so¬ 
cial  communication,  that  new  opinions  circulating  among  theologians, 
at  times,  circulate  too  soon  and  in  the  wrong  places.  Such  opinions, 
which  must  not  be  confused  with  the  authentic  doctrine  of  the  church, 
should  be  examined  critically.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  real 
significance  of  such  theories  is  often  badly  distorted  by  popularization 
and  by  the  style  of  presentation  used  in  the  media.12 

The  question  thereby  becomes  a  specifically  internal  church 
question  when  this  Vatican  document  is  examined  more  closely. 
While  the  fact  of  Catholicity  may  have  been  sufficiently  removed 
from  charters  and  incorporation  statements  by  a  number  of 
Catholic  colleges  well  enough  for  them  to  qualify  for  state  fund¬ 
ing,  a  number  of  Catholic  (or  formerly-Catholic)  educators  argue 
further  that  federal  research  grant  money  and  other  forms  of  sup¬ 
plemental  income  are  not  available  to  Catholic  colleges  if  they 
even  ascribe  to  the  suggestions  of  this  Vatican  II  document.  1  he 
reason,  both  implicit  and  explicit,  is  that  the  Vatican  II  document, 
if  it  has  the  force  of  an  order  within  the  governance  of  a  Catholic 
college,  could  be  seen  as  an  interference  in  the  right  of  academic 
freedom  ordinarily  enjoyed  by  American  academics. 


10  Austin  Flannery,  O.P.  (ed.)  Vatican  Council  II:  The  Conciliar  and  Post  Conciliar 
Documents,  2,  “Pastoral  Instruction  on  the  means  of  Social  Communication”  ( Commumo 
et  Progressio,  29  January  1971.),  p.  331. 

11  Communio  et  Progressio. 

n  Communio  et  Progressio.  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  331-332. 
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What  is  a  Catholic  College? 

The  question  as  to  what  precisely  constitutes  a  “Catholic  college,” 
then,  is  central  to  the  various  ways  of  looking  at  the  relationship 
between  these  corporate  entities  and  both  the  church  and  state. 
The  attempt  of  Catholic  colleges  to  appear  secular  to  civic  author¬ 
ities  may  not  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  remaining  “juridic 
persons”  in  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  church,  if  indeed  this  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  intention  of  their  reincorporation  as  nonsectarian  institutions 
under  civil  law.  The  church  defines  a  “juridic  person,”  that  is,  an 
individual  or  incorporation  of  individuals  bound  by  church  law  as 
follows: 

Juridic  persons  are  constituted  either  by  prescription  of  law  or  by  spe¬ 
cial  concession  of  the  competent  authority  given  through  a  decree;  they 
are  aggregates  of  persons  or  of  things  ordered  towards  a  purpose  con¬ 
gruent  with  the  mission  of  the  Church  and  which  transcends  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  individuals  that  make  them  up.13 

The  sections  of  Canon  Law  which  deal  with  Catholic  universities 
do  not  name  such  as  “juridic  persons,”  but  it  is  possible  that  such  is 
implied  by  a  previous  Canon  which  states  that  “That  school  is 
considered  to  be  Catholic  which  ecclesiastical  authority  or  a  pub¬ 
lic  ecclesiastical  juridic  person  supervises  or  which  ecclesiastical 
authority  recognizes  by  means  of  a  written  document.”14 

Control  by  a  religious  congregation  or  another  “juridic  per¬ 
son  is  probably  not  enough  to  make  the  school  a  “juridic  person” 
of  itself,  although  schools  can  be  thus  designated  by  competent 
authority  through  decree.  Still,  the  reconstitution  of  boards  of 
trustees  to  appear  to  be  independent  of  religious  orders  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  cancel  the  fact  of  the  school’s  special  relationship 
to  the  church  under  Canon  Law,  because  in  fact  these  boards  are 
often  controlled  by  members  of  the  same  religious  order  which 
controls  the  school,  and  many  incorporation  documents  still  in¬ 
clude  the  requirement  that  a  member  of  the  religious  order  serve 
as  president  of  the  institution.  (A  further  complication  arises  with 
the  transference  of  the  ownership  of  a  college  and  its  properties  to 
an  independent  board.  Such  is  termed  “alienation  of  property,” 
and  cannot  be  validly  achieved  without  the  permission  of  the  lo¬ 
cal  ordinary ,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  college  stands. 


13  Canon  iM,  paragraph  1.  Code  of  Canon  Law:  Latin-English  Edition,  Washington, 

L)C.  Canon  Law  Society  of  America,  1983. 

14  Canon  803,  paragraph  1,  Op.  Cit. 
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If  the  board  is  controlled  by  the  religious  order,  the  question  arises 
as  to  whether  the  property  was  actually  alienated,  or  whether  it 
still  belongs  to  or  is  in  control  of  the  religious  order.) 

It  is  exceedingly  important  to  determine  whether  a  college  is 
canonically  “Catholic”  because,  according  to  Canon  Law,  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  the  Catholic 
college  or  university.  In  fact,  no  school  may,  according  to  church 
law,  call  itself  a  “Catholic”  university  without  the  consent  of  the 
“competent  ecclesiastical  authority,”15  usually  the  local  bishop. 
Such  schools  must  operate  “with  due  regard  for  their  academic 
autonomy,  and  with  due  consideration  for  Catholic  doctrine.”16 
In  addition,  teachers  should  be  selected  “who  besides  their  scien¬ 
tific  and  pedagogical  suitability  are  also  outstanding  in  their  in¬ 
tegrity  of  doctrine  and  probity  of  life”;  and  they  are  to  be  removed 
if  these  “requisite  qualities”  are  lacking.17 

The  predominance  of  church  law  regarding  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  however,  revolves  around  what  the  church  regards  as 
the  proper  teaching  of  theology.  One  particular  Canon  states  out¬ 
right  that  anyone  who  teaches  theology  in  any  institute  of  higher 
studies  must  have  a  “mandate  from  the  competent  ecclesiastical 
authority.”18  That  is,  anyone  who  presumes  to  teach  Catholic 
theology  must  have  church  approval.  The  voices  raised  against 
this  Canon  in  the  United  States  argue  that  academic  freedom  is 
impaired  by  this  Canon  and  that  the  term  “Catholic  university” 
includes  an  internal  contradiction.  What  the  church  apparently 
seeks  is  control  over  what  can  be  called  Catholic  theology,  and  the 
problematic  cases  of  American  Catholic  theologians  whose  aca¬ 
demic  investigations  attract  media  attention  have  raised  the  issue 
to  a  new  level. 

On  the  one  hand,  there  is  every  argument  for  the  continuance 
of  theological  investigations  in  all  Catholic  faculties.  Properly 
rendered,  such  do  not  invoke  the  ire  of  Rome.  For  example,  Rev. 
Leonard  Boff,  O.F.M.,  in  1979,  presented  a  hypothesis  for  judg¬ 
ment  by  the  Magisterium,  or  teaching  authority,  of  the  church 
which  appears  to  directly  contradict  church  teaching  on  the  Trin¬ 
ity.19  Had  he  presented  this  hypothesis  as  a  challenge  to  authority 


15  Canon  808,  Op.  Cit. 

16  Canon  809,  Op.  Cit. 

17  Canon  810,  Op.  Cit. 

18  Canon  812,  Op.  Cit. 

19  Boff’s  controversial  hypothesis,  not  yet  fully  rendered  in  popular  Catholic  argument, 
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in  a  paid  advertisement  in  The  New  York  T imes,  such  as  the  cele¬ 
brated  1984  “abortion  ad”  signed  by  a  number  of  priests,  religious 
and  others  identified  with  Catholic  institutions,  his  theological 
speculation  could  have  become  a  major  news  story. 

Direct  dissent  from  Catholic  teaching  has  come  from  the  pens 
of  individuals  such  as  Daniel  Maguire,  professor  of  theology  at 
Jesuit-run  Marquette  University,  whose  dissent  is  principally  on 
abortion,  and  Rev.  Charles  E.  Curran,  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  and  a  professor  of  theology  at  The  Catholic 
University  of  America,  who  apparently  dissents  from  some  Mag¬ 
isterial  teachings  in  moral  theology. 

The  teachings  and  writings  of  Charles  Curran,  a  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Catholic  Theological  Society  of  America,  had  been  a 
matter  of  debate  over  a  period  of  20  years,  since  his  criticism  of 
the  encyclical  Humanae  Vitae.20  Several  complicating  factors  es¬ 
tablished  him  as  prime  target  for  official  action.  Principally,  his 
work  was  either  popular  or  had  been  popularized.  In  addition,  he 
taught  on  a  Pontifical  Faculty  within  Catholic  University.  When 
his  teachings  were  formally  challenged,  he  refused  to  recant  them 
and  also  refused  appointment  to  another  (non-theological)  facul¬ 
ty  within  the  university.  He  is  currently  under  suspension  from  the 
university,  a  suspension  he  is  appealing.21 

American  Academics  and  Academic  Freedom 

The  Charles  Curran  matter,  and  the  possibility  of  similar  actions 
at  other  Catholic  institutions,  on  the  surface  may  seem  to  signal 
the  end  of  academic  freedom  at  institutions  which  call  themselves 


is:  Obviously,  a  theologian  living  in  the  community  of  faith  submits -his  or  her  efforts  to  the 
better  judgement  of  the  ecclesia  docens,  the  teaching  Church. 

We  maintain  the  hypothesis  that  the  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God  and  of  all  men  and 
women,  realizes  the  feminine  absolutely  and  eschatologically,  inasmuch  as  the  Holy  Spirit 
had  made  her  his  temple,  sanctuary,  and  tabernacle  in  so  real  and  genuine  a  way  that  she  is 
to  be  regarded  as  hypostatically  united  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Blessed  Trinity”  (em¬ 
phasis  his).  Leonardo  Boff,  O.F.M.,  The  Maternal  Face  of  God:  The  Feminine  and  Its 
Religious  Expressions  (tr.  Robert  R.  Barr  and  John  W.  Diercksmeier)  San  Francisco: 
Harper  and  Row,  Publishers,  1987,  p.  93.  First  published  in  Portuguese  as  O  Rosto  De 
Deus:  ensaio  interdisciplinar  sobre  o  feminino  e  suas  formas  religiosas,  Petropolis,  Brazil: 
Vozes,  1979. 

( iurran  s  main  departure  from  Rome  is  in  sexual  ethics.  He  argues  that  acts  can  be 
neutral  and  that  their  morality  depends  on  the  intent  of  the  person  performing  the  act.  The 
church  teaches  that  some  acts  are  intrinsically  wrong,  and  that  only  culpability  is  affected 
by  the  intent  of  the  person  performing  the  act.  See  the  Post-Synodal  Apostolic  Exhortation 
of  Pope  John  Paul  II,  Reconciliatio  et  Paenitentia,  December  2,  1984,  17. 

21  See  Charles  E.  Curran,  Faithful  Dissent.  Kansas  City,  MO:  Sheed  and  Ward,  1986. 
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Catholic  independent  of  their  relationship  as  corporations  to  civic 
authority.  The  principle  questions  which  arise  are  1)  Does  the  im¬ 
position  of  the  bishop’s  mandate  remove  academic  freedom;  and, 
2)  if  it  does,  does  the  institution  have  the  right  to  be  accredited? 

It  could  appear  that  the  need  for  the  bishop’s  mandate  implies 
the  removal  of  academic  freedom,  but  the  key  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  this  is  whether  that  mandate  is  seen  as  an  approval  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  taught  as  appropriate  catechetical  material  or  whether 
it  is  seen  merely  as  professional  accreditation.  The  accreditation 
given  by  other  authorities  is  not  assumed  to  endanger  academic 
freedom;  so,  provided  the  intent  is  not  to  provide  or  ensure  cate¬ 
chetical  instruction  in  the  classroom  under  the  guise  of  academic 
investigation,  such  a  mandate  may  be  solely  an  ordinary  profes¬ 
sional  accreditation.  This  view  is  apparently  supported  by  the 
American  Association  of  University  Professors’  (AAUP)  “Aca¬ 
demic  Freedom  and  Tenure:  1940  Statement  of  Principles  and 
Interpretive  Comments,”  which  recognizes  that  a  sectarian  col¬ 
lege  or  university  has  the  absolute  right  to  require  its  employees, 
including  its  teaching  employees,  if  not  to  adhere  to  the  sectarian 
principles  of  the  particular  religious  body  which  sponsors  the  in¬ 
stitution,  at  least  to  refrain  from  attacking  these  principles  under 
the  protection  of  “academic  freedom.”  In  effect,  the  AAUP  is 
supporting  the  principle  of  Canon  Law  which  argues  on  behalf  of 
protection  of  the  Catholic  faithful  from  argumentation  which  at¬ 
tacks  Catholic  beliefs  when  such  is  presented  as  de  facto  or,  even, 
de  jure. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  such  deter¬ 
minations  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  church  are  irrelevant  to  the 
matter  of  federal  funding,  for  the  two  principles  of  federal  fund¬ 
ing  for  private  schools  are  accreditation  and  ordinary  compliance 
with  the  relevant  laws.  Even  if  Catholic  colleges  and  universities 
were  to  lose  such  accreditation  from  current  accrediting  agencies, 
there  are  sufficient  numbers  of  Catholic  schools  to  form  accredit¬ 
ing  agencies  of  their  own  which  would  meet  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment’s  standards.  At  present,  there  appear  to  be  no  laws  regarding 
recipients  of  federal  funding  with  which  Catholic  colleges  could 
not  comply.22 


22  Unpublished  interview  with  Kenneth  D.  Whitehead,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  for  Higher  Education  Programs,  July,  1987 .  See  also  K.  D.  W  hitehead,  Catholic 
Colleges  and  Federal  Funding  (San  Francisco:  Ignatius  Press,  1988) 
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The  Document  From  Rome 

If  there  is  no  threat  to  the  possibilities  for  federal  funding  inherent 
in  either  calling  an  institution  a  Catholic  college  or  in  its  actually 
operating  as  such,  it  would  seem  that  the  arguments  raised  against 
a  proposed  Pontifical  document  on  Catholic  universities  are  spe¬ 
cious.  In  recent  history,  the  Vatican  office  concerned  with  these 
matters,  the  Congregation  for  Catholic  Education,  has  carefully 
separated  what  it  terms  “ecclesiastical”  universities  and  faculties 
(those  only  involved  in  theological  studies)  from  Catholic  uni¬ 
versities  and  faculties  (those  of  secular  studies  with  or  without 
theology  programs). 

In  1979  “Sapientia  Christiana,”  a  church  document  governing 
the  former,  was  promulgated.  Since  1981  a  church  doument  con¬ 
cerning  the  latter  has  been  under  consideration.  After  various 
drafts  had  been  worked,  a  “schema”  of  the  document  was  sent  to 
college  and  university  presidents  and  rectors  worldwide,  and  to 
all  bishops  and  other  interested  parties,  for  comment.  While  the 
,  schema  itself  is  long  and  detailed,  it  appears  mainly  to  be  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  existing  Code  of  Canon  Law  as  it  applies  to  Catho¬ 
lic  higher  education.  The  Vatican’s  Congregation  for  Catholic 
Education  requested  that  commentaries  be  forwarded  to  it  by 
November  1985  in  preparation  for  an  “International  Congress” 
which  was  to  have  been  held  in  1986,  but  was  not.  A  second  draft 
of  the  document  was  released  in  November  1988, 23  and  Catholic 
educators  were  invited  to  Rome  for  the  “Congress”  in  1989.  The 
final  document  has  not  been  promulgated. 

American  Implications 

While  the  Catholic  college  and  its  relationship  to  the  Catholic 
church  is  unique  due  to  the  precise  bureaucratic  structure  of  the 
church  and  its  formal  territories  and  laws,  it  could  predict  prob¬ 
lems  for  other  religious  bodies  which  seek  to  own  and  operate 
colleges  and  universities  within  the  United  States  and  concur¬ 
rently  wish  to  remain  available  for  whatever  state  or  federal  aid  is 
ordinarily  given  to  other  private  institutions. 

Obviously,  the  intent  of  current  federal  laws  is  to  remove  the 
possibility  of  any  federal  support  of  catechetical  education.  Even 
if  theology  studies  within  the  liberal  arts  curriculum,  as  approved 


23  Origins  18(28)  :445-464,  December  22,  1988. 
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by  competent  ecclesial  authorities  of  whatever  denomination, 
were  determined  to  be  wholly  sectarian  and  therefore  ineligible 
for  aid,  this  would  not  end  students’  eligibility  for  federal  or  state 
aid  to  attend  to  those  studies.  In  fact,  only  the  direct  support  of 
buildings  or  faculties  directly  involved  in  theological  studies  is 
ineligible  for  federal  aid.  So  the  question  of  whether  a  theological 
mandate  is  or  is  not  granted  on  the  basis  of  the  church’s  (or,  more 
readily,  the  bishop’s)  evaluation  of  the  particular  candidate  is  ar¬ 
guably  irrelevant  to  the  matter  of  funding. 

The  question  of  academic  freedom  thereby  becomes  a  solely 
internal  problem,  one  which  even  the  American  Association  of 
University  Professors  says  is  within  the  province  of  the  religious 
body  which  supports  the  institution  (provided  faculty  members 
are  aware  of  the  policy  before  they  are  hired) .  No  outside  agency 
is  willing  to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether  academic  free¬ 
dom  is  being  abrogated  in  the  matter  of  religion  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  it  will  demand  adherence  to  the  principles  of  aca¬ 
demic  freedom  in  other  areas  of  belief. 

Since  there  are  no  current  restrictions  in  the  United  States  to 
funding  or  the  practices  of  academic  freedom  as  understood  in 
sectarian  institutions,  we  might  assume  another  agenda  for  the 
current  discussion  regarding  sectarian  institutions,  state  and  fed¬ 
eral  funding,  and  academic  freedom. 

Phyllis  Zagano  is  an  associate  professor  at  the  Boston  University  College  of 

Communication. 
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HANDBOOK  OF  PRESCHOOL  RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  Don¬ 
ald  Ratcliff.  Birmingham:  Religious  Education  Press,  1988.  Paper,  306  pp. 

THE  NEW  KINDERGARTEN:  FULL-DAY,  CHILD-CENTERED,  ACA¬ 
DEMIC.  By  Jean  Marzollo.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1987.  Cloth, 

226  pp. 

Editor  Donald  Ratcliff  describes  the  Handbook  of  Preschool  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  as  a  “broad,  comprehensive  resource  on  the  religious  education  of  young 
children.”  Indeed,  the  book  contains  a  wealth  of  information  gained  through 
research  that  helps  to  define  and  develop  religious  education  for  preschoolers. 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide  the  religious  educator  with  a  research 
based  foundation  for  the  implementation  of  a  developmentally  appropriate  re¬ 
ligious  education  program  for  young  children. 

The  three  sections  of  the  book  relate  knowledge  of  child  development, 
teaching  theory,  teaching  processes  and  procedures,  and  preschool  religious  de¬ 
velopment  to  provide  an  integrated  approach  to  religious  education.  The  first 
section  presents  preschool  cognitive,  physical,  language,  and  social-emotional 
development  through  the  report  of  research  findings  completed  over  the  past  15 
to  20  years.  In  several  instances,  this  more  recent  research  is  compared  with  the 
findings  of  noted  early  childhood  development  theorists  such  as  Piaget  and  Er¬ 
ickson.  In  pointing  out  where  current  research  findings  diverge  from  earlier 
findings,  the  authors  help  the  reader  understand  the  implications  for  developing 
a  more  appropriate  religious  education  program. 

The  second  section  of  the  Handbook  of  P reschool  Religious  Education  deals 
with  the  religious  development  of  preschool  children.  A  chapter  on  the  religious 
concepts  of  God,  denomination,  prayer,  death,  and  afterlife  held  by  preschoolers 
is  developed  from  the  findings  of  Scandinavian,  Italian,  Belgian,  as  well  as 
American  researchers.  The  chapter  on  moral  development  explores  the  major 
theories  of  Piaget  and  Kohlberg.  Again,  recent  research  results,  especially  the 
findings  of  Lickona  and  Damon,  are  compared  to  the  major  theories  of  Piaget 
and  Kohlberg. 

The  development  of  faith  is  explored  in  a  chapter  that  discusses  the  stages  of 
faith  development  and  then  provides  implications  of  the  stages  for  the  religious 
education  of  young  children.  The  final  chapter  in  this  section  looks  at  the  impor¬ 
tant  interplay  of  religion  and  socialization  in  the  context  of  a  preschooler.  Issues 
such  as  church  related  early  childhood  education  and  care  programs,  parent- 
child  interaction,  and  the  decline  of  childhood  are  included. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  book,  the  teaching  process  is  highlighted.  Here, 
research  is  linked  to  the  “how  to.”  A  chapter  on  how  to  teach  explores  the  pre¬ 
school  religious  educator  as  both  teacher  and  counselor.  Chapters  on  creativity 
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in  teaching  and  learning  and  the  role  of  play  and  the  use  of  stories  in  religious 
education  give  practical  suggestions  based  on  solid  research  developing  appro¬ 
priate  activities  for  preschoolers.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  process  of 
religious  education  which  involves  planning,  implementation,  and  evaluation. 
Starks  and  Ratcliff  state  that  the  phases  of  planning  and  evaluation  should  be 
priorities  of  the  preschool  religious  educator. 

Any  effective  education  program  is  based  on  a  solid,  theoretical  foundation 
developed  through  research.  A  preschool  religious  education  program  is  no  ex¬ 
ception.  The  Handbook  of  Preschool  Religious  Education  contains  the  research 
base  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  a  developmentally  appropri¬ 
ate  religious  education  program  for  preschool  children. 

As  a  graduate  student  in  the  field  of  early  childhood  and  a  veteran  adminis¬ 
trator  of  child  care  programs,  I  find  this  book  an  invaluable  source  of  current 
research  in  the  area  of  preschool  religious  development.  The  comparison  of  cur¬ 
rent  research  to  earlier  research  by  major  theorists  in  the  field  provides  new 
information  and  a  more  balanced,  knowledge-based  approach  to  providing  a 
relgious  education  program  for  preschoolers.  However,  because  of  the  book’s 
heavy  research  and  theoretical  base,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  used  as  a  textbook  for 
the  religious  education  student  than  as  a  resource  for  lay  educators. 

The  New  Kindergarten  is  a  practical  ideas  book  whose  purpose  is  to  share 
with  teachers,  parents,  and  school  administrators  the  elements  of  a  developmen- 
,  tally  appropriate  kindergarten  program.  Author  Jean  Marzollo  builds  on  princi¬ 
ples  of  child  development,  age-appropriate  activities,  and  the  five-year-old’s 
desire  to  learn,  to  develop  an  organized  approach  to  teaching  kindergarten. 

The  first  three  chapters  are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  purpose  of  a  kin¬ 
dergarten  program,  the  kindergarten  curriculum,  and  the  organization  and 
management  of  the  kindergarten  classroom.  The  idea  that  the  new  kindergarten 
integrates  a  balanced  curriculum  of  skills  and  information,  concrete  activities, 
and  a  child’s  natural  curiosity  is  developed  in  Chapter  1.  “Play-as-a-method-of- 
instruction  is  emphasized  as  a  foundation  for  the  learning  that  takes  place  in  the 
new  kindergarten. 

Curriculum  content  is  discussed  in  Chapter  2.  Here,  Marzollo  delineates  the 
subject  areas  of  Language  Arts,  Reading,  Writing,  Math,  Science,  Social  Studies, 
Art,  Music,  and  Physical  Education.  She  suggests  that  these  subject  areas  can  be 
taught  through  the  use  of  unifying  themes  and  that  skills  learned  in  one  subject 
area  carry  over  to  other  areas. 

Chapter  3  is  a  non-technical,  easy-to-follow  explanation  of  how  to  organize 
and  manage  a  full-day  kindergarten  program.  It  stresses  the  use  of  a  child- 
centered  classroom  where  children  have  the  opportunity  to  direct  their  own 
learning.  There  are  diagrams  for  room  arrangements  incorporating  a  variety  of 
learning  centers.  Sample  daily  schedules  are  included  as  well  as  tips  on  disci¬ 
pline,  diagnosing  special  needs,  and  communicating  with  parents. 

The  real  value  of  the  book  for  teachers  comes  in  the  last  ten  chapters.  Each  of 
these  chapters  is  devoted  to  a  theme,  and  activities  around  that  theme  are  devel¬ 
oped  for  each  of  the  seven  subject  areas.  Some  of  the  themes  include  The 
Five  Senses,  Home  and  Community,  Sharing  and  Communication,  Transporta¬ 
tion,  and  Dinosaurs.  Songs,  fingerplays,  games,  recipes,  illustrations  of  teacher- 
made  materials,  and  commercial  resources  are  listed  in  the  subject  areas.  These 
ina  chapters  outline,  step  by  step,  the  implementation  of  a  child-centered,  age- 
appropriate  kindergarten  program. 
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Veteran  teachers  will  be  excited  by  the  creative  classroom  activity  ideas  con¬ 
tained  in  The  New  Kindergarten.  New  teachers  will  find  it  an  invaluable  re¬ 
source  and  guide  to  providing  a  developmentally  appropriate  program  right 
from  the  start.  Because  the  ideas  are  so  basic  to  how  young  children  learn  in  any 
situation,  the  book  is  an  excellent  resource  for  preschool  and  primary  children  in 
weekday  church  programs  or  Sunday  School  programs.  Its  easy-to-follow  for¬ 
mat  makes  it  a  good  resource  for  lay  leaders  in  church  programs  for  young 
children. 

Both  of  these  books  bring  specialized  knowledge  to  the  field  of  early  child¬ 
hood.  From  a  theoretical  perspective,  the  Handbook  of  Preschool  Religious  Ed¬ 
ucation  establishes  a  research-based  foundation  for  how  young  children  concep¬ 
tualize  elements  of  religion.  This  collection  of  writings  on  the  religious 
development  of  preschoolers  by  some  of  the  field’s  outstanding  authors  reviews 
recent  research  to  help  us  better  understand  appropriate  programs  of  religious 
education  for  young  children.  From  a  practical  perspective,  The  New  Kinder¬ 
garten  provides  a  map  for  the  implementation  of  an  appropriate  program  for 
young  children.  It  uses  some  of  the  research-based  principles  on  how  children 
learn  to  provide  the  basic  and  necessary  elements  of  an  effective  kindergarten 
program.  The  information  contained  in  both  books  aids  professionals  and  lay 
educators  in  understanding  how  children  best  learn.  —  Peggy  O.  Harrelson, 
Coordinator,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  Day  Care  Center  and  Kin¬ 
dergarten,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

FAITH  DEVELOPMENT  IN  EARLY  CHILDHOOD.  Edited  by  Doris  A. 
Blazer,  Kansas  City,  MO:  Sheed  &  Ward,  1989.  Paper,  154  pp. 

FAITH  IS  A  VERB:  DYNAMICS  OF  ADULT  FAITH  DEVELOPMENT.  By 
Kenneth  Stokes.  Mystic,  CT:  Twenty-Third  Publications,  1989.  Paper,  132  pp. 

Faith  Development  in  Early  Childhood  and  Faith  is  a  Verb:  Dynamics  of 
Adult  Faith  Development  both  represent  a  rich  background  of  collaborative 
research,  teaching  field  testing,  refining,  and  sharing  with  colleagues  issues  fer¬ 
menting  in  early  childhood  and  adult  religious  education  today.  The  current 
thinking  and  practice  espoused  in  both  volumes  is  grounded  in  the  faith  devel¬ 
opment  framework  of  James  Fowler  and  elaborated  by  other  current  work  in 
the  field  of  human  development.  Stokes’  volume  is  a  study  book  for  individuals, 
groups,  classes  in  parishes,  synagogues,  and  congregations  exploring  the  dynam¬ 
ics  of  ongoing  adult  faith  development.  It  is  based  in  a  much  larger  work  Faith 
Development  in  the  Adult  Life  Cycle:  The  Report  of  a  Research  Project  (1987) 
which  included  a  1981  symposium  and  extensive  regional  conferences  during 
1985-86.  The  content  of  the  early  childhood  volume  edited  by  Blazer  is  the  mate¬ 
rial  presented  at  a  single  symposium  in  1987  for  professionals  with  the  religious 
education  implications  still  to  be  explored.  While  the  scope  of  Stokes  book  is  the 
full  range  of  adult  development  and  life-long  learning,  the  Blazer  work  focuses 
on  the  preschool  child,  most  particularly  the  infant-toddler  years. 

Faith  Development  in  Early  Childhood  contains  the  major  addresses  and 
material  from  two  particular  special  interest  sessions  at  the  Kanauga  Symposium 
of  Faith  Development  in  Early  Childhood  in  December  1987.  The  Kanauga 
Symposium  was  designed  to  bring  into  dialogue  researchers  and  theorists  in  the 
field  of  early  childhood  education  and  religious  education  to  an  audience  ot 
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leaders  in  church  education  with  young  children.  These  presentations  represent 
the  state  of  the  art  of  the  nurture  of  young  children  and  have  provided  a  stimulus 
for  continuous  progressional  activity  in  a  frequently  neglected  age  group  in  the 
field  of  religious  education. 

The  Blazer  collection  is  framed  by  beginning  and  ending  chapters  by 
Fowler.  The  first  offers  a  much  more  extensive  elaboration  of  his  first  or  primal 
stage  of  faith  development  which  heretofore  had  been  presented  as  a  smaller 
segment  of  his  overall  scheme  for  lifelong  faith  development.  The  ending  chap¬ 
ter  represents  F owler’s  current  interest  in  a  notion  of  public  church  as  the  ecolog¬ 
ical  context  of  faith  development.  Both  presentations  offer  seminal  material  for 
the  practice  of  religious  education  in  a  pluralistic  society.  Child  care  and  early 
childhood  education  are  becoming  public  and  political  issues  in  this  social  mi¬ 
lieu.  F owler’s  description  of  the  primal  stage  incorporates  Erikson,  Rizzuto,  and 
Mahler  into  his  existing  structural  developmental  orientation.  However,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  organizational  structure  for  this  stage  comes  from  the  work  of  Daniel 
Stern  in  a  work  entitled  The  Interpersonal  World  of  the  Infant  (1985).  Fowler 
takes  Stern’s  four  senses  of  emerging  selfhood  during  the  first  two  years  of  life 
—  the  emergent  self,  the  core  self,  the  subjective  self,  and  the  verbal  self  —  and 
interpolates  the  religious  or  faith  dimension  rooted  in  each  of  these.  These  four 
dimensions  of  the  primal  stage  thus  account  for  the  birth  of  the  imagination, 
ritualization,  the  soul,  and  symbolization  as  the  genesis  of  faith  development  in 
fancy. 

The  intervening  chapters  by  Alice  Honig  and  Betty  Caldwell,  prominent 
early  childhood  educators,  describe  the  importance  of  infant-toddler  care  giv¬ 
ing  and  the  parameters  of  trust  in  the  lives  of  the  very  young  as  foundational  for 
faith  development.  Two  additional  chapters  elaborate  the  role  of  families  and 
congregations  in  nurturing  the  faith  of  the  very  young.  A  final  intervening  chap¬ 
ter  on  attitude  education  by  Lucie  Barber  is  a  misfit  amidst  an  otherwise  cohe¬ 
sive  group  of  presentations.  Taking  a  behavioral  perspective,  Barber  challenges 
predominantly  held  developmental  interactionist  perspectives  by  presenting  a 
provocative  alternative  for  reflection  and  practice.  Barber  illustrates  how  teach¬ 
ing  as  instruction  can  take  place  with  the  very  young.  The  material  from  the 
Kanauga  symposium  presented  in  this  book  and  the  ensuing  dialogue  will  no 
doubt  generate  significant  developments  in  future  early  childhood  religious 
education. 

Of  equal  importance  for  adult  religious  education  is  the  material  developed 
from  the  Faith  Development  in  the  Adult  Life  Cyle  Project:  The  small  volume 
reviewed  here  is  a  sample.  “Faith  is  a  Verb”  is  the  title  of  the  first  of  eight  chap¬ 
ters  presumably  designed  as  an  eight-session  study  (probably  expandable)  cov¬ 
ering  the  gamut  of  adult  religious  development  in  terms  of  stages/styles  of  faith 
genderdifferences,  the  role  of  doubt  and  crisis,  parallels  with  adult  life  cycle,  and 
the  difference  between  individual  “spiritual”  development  and  church-related 
re  lgious  evelopment.  The  final  chapter  is  an  apologia  for  lifelong  learning 
couched  in  adult  development  tasks  illustrating  the  influence  of  Havighurst 
roughout  the  volume.  Each  chapter  has  a  catchy  title  and  filled  with  real-life 
vignettes  gleaned  from  interviews  in  the  adult  life  cycle  project.  Popular  devel¬ 
opmental  theory  is  presented  in  understandable  terminology  for  the  lay  reader. 
Fa<T  pre^ntatlon  is  followed  by  useful  questions  for  reflection.  The  works  of 
Erikson,  Westerhoff,  and  Fowler,  with  additional  descriptive  terminology  from 
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Charles  McCullough’s  Heads  of  Heaven:  Feet  of  Clay  (1983),  form  the  frame¬ 
work  for  the  adult  faith  journey.  A  particular  strength  of  this  work  lies  in  the 
careful  attention  to  gender  differences  in  interpreting  developmental  theory, 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  Stokes’  female  collaborators  Constance  Leean 
and  Gwen  Hawley.  Another  strength  of  this  volume  is  the  section  on  optional 
group  experiences  to  extend  and  augment  the  material  in  each  chapter.  This 
small  but  practical  work/study  book  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  its  title,  con¬ 
veying  faith  as  an  ongoing  and  dynamic  process  of  meaning-making  throughout 
the  adult  life  span. 

Of  particular  concern  for  the  religious  educator  might  well  be  the  chapter 
delineating  the  understanding  of  the  terms  “religious”  and  “spiritual.”  “Spiritual” 
is  the  term  designated  for  personal  individual  faith  which  may  (but  not  necessar¬ 
ily)  exist  totally  outside  any  faith  community,  while  “religious”  describes  those 
involved  in  institutional  religious  structures.  Two  major  concerns  emerge  for  this 
reviewer:  1)  the  large  number  of  unchurched  who  claim  some  sort  of  religious 
conviction  and  personal  faith  with  the  accompanying  indictment  that  religious 
educational  programs  are  predominantly  targeted  for  membership;  and  2)  that 
“faith”  itself  is  a  loosely  defined  and  nebulous  concept  dissected  from  any  par¬ 
ticular  faith  community  or  particular  tradition,  leaving  faith  devoid  of  any  real 
theological  connection.  Stokes  openly  admits  criticism  from  those  who  reprove 
his  overemphasis  on  individual  faith  and  makes  a  case  for  restructuring  our 
thinking  about  the  faith  community.  However,  the  antidote  for  individualism 
seems  to  be  the  small-group  movement.  The  professional  educator  is  left  with  a 
strong  challenge  to  create  a  context  for  nurturing  of  adult  faith  journeys  within 
the  peculiar  and  particular  contexts  of  his  or  her  own  faith  community.  It  seems 
appropriate  to  be  clear  what  we  mean  by  faith  in  the  context  of  our  own  com¬ 
munion  and  incorporate  that  stance  into  any  church-  or  synagogue-based  study 
group  utilizing  this  book. 

This  reviewer  has  been  influenced  by  the  reformed  perspective  on  faith  de¬ 
velopment  presented  in  the  1989  report  of  the  T ask  F orce  on  the  Life  of  Faith  to 
the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly.  The  paper,  written  by  Craig  Dykstra,  while 
giving  credit  to  the  contributions  of  human  development  and  faith  development 
theories,  warns  against  faith  being  identified  with  the  development  of  a  struc¬ 
ture  for  meaning  and  value  or  with  the  pilgrimage  or  life  journey.  Rather,  the 
paper  defines  faith  as  a  gift  from  God  and  growth  in  the  life  of  faith  as  a  response 
to  God  who  has  chosen  Israel  and  redeemed  humankind  in  Christ.  The  Re¬ 
formed  perspective  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  interpreting  faith  development 
in  terms  of  the  general  human  quest  for  meaning  and  value  and  attending  to 
“spiritual”  needs.  The  whole  faith  development  literature,  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  both  books,  assumes  basic  human  experience  as  the  starting  point 
for  understanding  the  life  of  faith.  Therefore,  to  be  a  useful  tool  for  religious 
education  each  might  be  utilized  in  the  context  of  the  meaning  of  faith  articu¬ 
lated  by  the  educator’s  own  tradition.  —  Mary  Anne  Fowlkes,  Professor  of 
Childhood  Education,  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education,  Richmond, 

Virginia. 
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THE  DREAM  OF  EARTH.  By  Thomas  Berry.  San  Francisco:  Sierra  Club,  1988. 
Cloth,  247  pp.  (Volume  one  of  the  Sierra  Club  Nature  and  Philosophy  Library) 

Thomas  Berry  is  a  historian  of  cultures  who  is  becoming  increasingly  important 
for  the  interpretation  of  our  present  ecological  crisis.  Berry  taught  for  many 
years  at  Fordham  and  Columbia,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  directed  a  re¬ 
search  center  in  Riverdale,  New  York.  A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  Berry  has  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  religious  leadership  should  address  the  broader  culture.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  he  has  associations  with  the  United  Nations;  and  he  has  been  featured  by 
the  Audubon  Society,  by  the  Alternate  Summit  in  Toronto  in  1988,  by  various 
series  on  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  network,  and  by  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  CBS  special.  Brian  Swimme,  scientist-author  of  the  popular  Universe  is  a 
Green  Dragon,  dedicated  the  book  to  him;  Charlene  Spretnak  of  the  Green 
movement  and  John  and  Nancy  Todd  of  the  New  Alchemy  Institute  also  ac¬ 
knowledge  his  unique  contribution  to  their  lives.  Many  varied  publics  have 
found  interest  in  his  work;  so  I  will  simply  write  from  one  viewpoint,  that  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  educator.  I  think  his  views  are  crucially  important  for  the  task 
of  Christian  education  that,  until  now,  has  not  been  very  concerned  about  the 
ecological  crisis.  It  seems  to  be  caught  short,  except  for  various  calls  for  steward¬ 
ship.  That  theme,  I  know,  resonates  with  many  Protestant  demoninations,  but  is 
less  traditional  for  various  high-church  theologies.  I  would  like  to  describe 
Berry  s  possible  link  to  Christian  education  with  one  clear  line  of  theology  that 
may  engage  educators  in  his  work. 


I.  Revelation:  A  Much  Broader  Concept  Than  Thought 

Just  as  the  early  New  Testament  writers  expanded  their  vision  of  God’s  grace 
operating  in  Gentiles,  just  as  Augustine  tried  to  make  sense  of  Christianity  and 
the  history  of  empires,  just  as  Karl  Rahner  wrote  so  often  on  grace  suffusing  all  of 
creation,  so  Berry  finds  the  Divine  revealed  in  the  evolutionary  processes  of  the 
universe  and  the  multitude  of  life-forms. 

Berry  does  not  repudiate  the  Christian  tradition;  his  emphasis,  rather,  is  on 
roa  ening  our  understanding  of  the  revelatory  nature  of  human  history,  earth 
history,  and  universe  history.  He  is  neither  syncretistic  nor  imperialistic:  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  unique  contribution  of  Judaism,  Christianity,  Buddhism,  Hinduism, 
aoism,  and  particularly  native  religions  for  a  sense  of  meaning,  purpose,  and 
cultural  coding  necessary  to  human  beings  and  reflective  of  Divine  revelation, 
but  more  than  that,  he  emphasizes  the  shared  scientific  story  of  origins  that  can 
help  bridge  the  psychic  gulf  between  these  traditions. 
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2.  The  Christian  Tradition  in  Conjunction  with  the 

Best  of  Contemporary  Thought 

From  John’s  Gospel,  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  Augustine,  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  working  out  of  theology  using  varied  non-Christian  forms  of  cos¬ 
mology  and  philosophy  is  well  established.  This  freedom  has  sometimes  been 
stifled,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  Matthew  Ricci’s  adaptations  in  China.  Berry 
takes  his  cue  from  the  universe  discovered  and  meditated  on  by  the  scientific 
empirical  methods  developed  in  the  past  few  centuries.  Indeed,  in  a  striking 
phrase,  Berry  calls  science  “the  yoga  of  the  West”  (p.18).  This  marvellous  uni¬ 
verse  that  science  has  discovered  is  for  him  the  basis  of  a  much  expanded  sense 
of  Divine  work  and  purpose.  Instead  of  seeing  all  of  creation  as  backdrop  for  the 
important  Divine-human  relationship,  Berry  emphasizes  the  universe  as  a  prim¬ 
ary  communication  of  the  Divine. 

3.  The  Ambiguous  Role  of  Humans  in  the  Universe 

As  one  reads  the  Hebrew  Bible,  one  is  struck  by  the  emphasis  on  the  dangerous 
responsible  role  of  human  beings.  The  affirmation  of  Genesis  that  God  finds 
creation  “very  good”  is  immediately  and  tragically  followed  by  the  story  of  hu¬ 
man  disobedience,  sin,  and  the  wide-spread  effects  on  relationships  and  on  the 
earth  itself.  Berry  is  fully  in  line  with  this  biblical  tradition:  he  discusses  the  vio¬ 
lence”  in  nature  and  contrasts  it  with  the  “violence”  of  the  human: 

The  universe,  earth,  life  and  consciousness  are  all  violent  processes.  .  .  .  But  if  in 
prior  ages  the  violence  of  the  natural  world  was  essentially  creative  in  the  larger  arc 
of  its  unfolding,  the  violence  associated  with  the  human  presence  on  the  planet 
remains  ambivalent  in  its  ultimate  consequences  (pp.  216-17). 

If,  in  Berry’s  view,  humans  do  not  become  part  of  the  earth  community  and  learn 
from  the  earth,  the  whole  “gamble”  will  have  had  devastating  consequences. 

4.  “IncarnationaT’  in  Approach 

A  scholar  such  as  Berry  might  talk  in  abstractions;  he  talks,  however,  of  air,  water, 
soil,  bioregions,  trees,  flowers,  the  rise  of  life,  insects,  and  the  history  of  specific 
movements.  The  sacramental  nature  of  the  universe,  for  Berry,  is  evident.  Water 
cannot  be  used  for  baptism  if  it  is  polluted;  the  air  is  an  anti-symbol  of  Spirit  if  it 
is  deadly;  economies  not  based  on  the  ever-renewing  ecological  cycles  that  do 
not  create  garbage  are  a  deadly,  deadly  abstractions.  There  is  something  decep¬ 
tively  simple  about  Berry’s  focus;  it  is  not  only  the  medium,  it  is  the  message.  Our 
cultural  bias  has  blinded  us  to  the  real  way  the  world  works. 

At  this  time,  creation  spirituality  is  being  attacked  from  various  fundamental¬ 
ists,  mainly  because  it  is  confused  with  all  sorts  of  new  age  movements.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  serious  theological  study  of  Berry’s  thought  would  convince  anyone 
that  he  is  a  genuinely  “catholic”  thinker  in  the  tradition  of  Augustine,  Irenaus, 
Aquinas,  Rahner,  and  others. 

5.  A  Profound  Christian  Hope 

This  paragraph,  from  the  essay  “The  New  Story,”  was  deliberately  based  on  a 
famous  paragraph  of  Augustine  on  Divine  Providence.  It  captures  the  profound 
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hope  that  Berry  expresses  all  through  the  book,  even  as  he  demonstrates  a  realis¬ 
tic  sense  of  our  present  predicament: 

Here  we  might  observe  that  the  basic  mood  of  the  future  might  well  be  one  of 
confidence  in  the  continuing  revelation  that  takes  place  in  and  through  the  earth.  If 
the  dynamics  of  the  universe  from  the  beginning  shaped  the  course  of  the  heavens, 
lighted  the  sun,  and  formed  the  earth,  if  this  same  dynamism  brought  forth  the 
continents  and  seas  and  atmosphere,  if  it  awakened  life  in  the  primordial  cell  and 
then  brought  into  being  the  unnumbered  variety  of  living  beings,  and  finally 
brought  us  into  being  and  guided  us  safely  through  the  turbulent  centuries,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  this  same  guiding  process  is  precisely  what  has  awakened  in 
us  our  present  understanding  of  ourselves  and  our  relation  to  this  stupendous  pro¬ 
cess.  Sensitized  to  such  guidance  from  the  very  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
universe,  we  can  have  confidence  in  the  future  that  awaits  the  human  venture  (p. 
137). 

—  Anne  Longergan,  Associate  Director,  Center  for  Ecology'  and  Spirituality, 
Port  Burwell,  Ontario,  Canada. 


JUSTICE,  PEACE  AND  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  CREATION.  World  Council 
of  Churches.  J.P.I.C.  Office,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Resource  Materials.  1987, 
1988. 


These  resource  materials  whose  English  translation,  “integrity  of  creation,” 
combine  the  issues  of  justice,  peace,  and  the  environment  by  stressing  the  fact 
that  there  is  integrity  or  unity  given  in  God’s  creation,  point  out  that  if  we  disre¬ 
gard  the  environment,  we  do  so  at  the  risk  of  our  own  global  well-being.  These 
materials  enable  the  religious  educator  to  possess  understandable  and  useful 
information  for  self-enrichment,  and  allows  the  educator  to  raise  awareness 
among  others  and  to  empower  them  to  action  in  regard  to  this  crucial  topic. 

Document  4, 1:  “Orthodox  Perspectives  on  Creation,”  utilizes  the  Orthodox 
understanding  of  the  human  being  as  a  “microcosm”  of  the  whole  of  creation  to 
stress  connection  between  God,  humanity,  and  the  rest  of  creation.  Within  this 
document  there  is  a  summons  for  humanity  to  exercise  its  partnership  with  God 
to  work  for  a  transfigured  and  re-integrated  creation. 

Document  4, 2:  George  Tinker’s  “American  Indians  and  the  Arts  of  the  Land: 
Spatial  Metaphors  and  Contemporary  Existence,”  explicates  the  world-view  of 
a  people  whose  intellectual  categories  are  space  rather  than  time.  Spatial  catego¬ 
ries  open  up  the  Gospel  in  a  new  way  and  help  us  not  to  exploit  the  world’s 
resources. 


Document  4,  3:  Chief  Seattle’s  lament,  “The  Lord  is  Sacred  to  Us,”  demon¬ 
strates  the  injustice  that  is  caused  both  to  humanity  and  creation  when  progress 
clashes  with  and  overwhelms  people  who  understand  creation  in  spatial 
categories. 

Document  4, 4:  by  Gro  Harlem  Brundtland,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Norway,  in 
her  speech  Our  Common  Future  —  a  Challenge  to  the  Churches,”  challenges 
the  widely  held  view  that  the  world  is  both  an  inexhaustible  store  of  resources  for 
exploitation  and  a  limitless  garbage  disposal  for  by-products  of  industrial  so¬ 
ciety.  She  delineates  a  new  vision  and  a  stronger  political  will  to  work  for  “sus- 
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tamable  development”  that  brings  together  environmental  and  economic 
concerns. 

Document  4,  5:  “WCC  Message  for  World  Environment  Day”  provides 
much  food  for  thought. 

Document  4, 6:  is  a  worship  service  concerning  the  environment  with  a  poig¬ 
nant  litany  concerning  the  “Sorrow  of  the  Earth.” 

Document  4,  7:  provides  recommendations  for  further  reading  which  in¬ 
clude,  God,  Humanity  and  Nature  in  Relation  to  Justice  and  Peace  by  J.N.K. 
Mugambi;  Reintegrating  God’s  Creation;  Science  and  the  Theology  of  Creation, 
Bossey  Seminar;  Creation  and  the  Kingdom  of  God;  Caring  for  Creation,  Call  to 
the  Latin  American  Churches. 

All  these  monographs  are  a  part  of  the  Church  and  Society  Documents  and 
are  available  from  the  WCC  Documentation  Service,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 
These  mongraphs  present  the  reader  with  an  in-depth  look  at  environmental 
concerns  and  provide  useful  information  for  religious  educators  who  are  endea¬ 
voring  to  enlighten  their  catechetical  personnel  and  their  congregations  about 
the  necessity  for  thoughtful  and  loving  concern  for  our  world. 

Document  4, 8:  presents  an  overview  of  what  is  happening  in  the  world- wide 
JPIC  process.  It  gives  a  cogent  description  of  present  concerns,  discussions,  and 
assemblies  from  Africa  to  Asia,  from  Europe  to  North,  South,  and  Central  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  the  Caribbean. 

These  resources  fill  an  important  need  for  religious  educators.  There  has 
been  a  lack  of  well-done,  useable,  materials  for  information,  study,  and  discus¬ 
sion  with  catechists,  adult-education  groups,  and  congregations  concerning  the 
integrated  topic  of  justice,  peace,  and  the  sacredness  of  creation,  and  the  need 
not  only  for  awareness  but  for  action. 

The  JPIC  resource  materials  provide  the  religious  educator  with  a  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  contemporary,  and  comprehensive  commentary,  which  can  serve  as  a  guide 
for  study,  discussion,  and  action  on  the  part  of  congregations.  These  well- written 
and  timely  materials  give  theological  and  ethical  concreteness  to  the  phrase, 
“think  globally,  act  locally.”  —  John  P.  Tackney,  Director  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  St.  Mary’s  Parish,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 


FAITH  ON  EARTH.  By  H.  Richard  Niebuhr.  Ed.  Richard  R.  Niebuhr.  New 
Haven  &  London:  Yale  University  Press,  1989,  123  pp. 

Richard  Niebuhr  taught  for  many  years  at  Yale,  and  when  he  died  in  1962  there 
were  some  manuscripts  still  unpublished,  including  The  Responsible  Self  which 
was  published  in  1963.  Now  Niebuhr’s  son  has  examined  a  number  of  manu¬ 
scripts  in  a  variety  of  readiness  for  publication  and  has  created  a  significant  book 
from  writings  from  1946  to  1958.  We  have  some  vintage  Niebuhr  not  previously 
available 

The  nature  of  faith  is  examined  from  many  aspects;  the  opening  chapter 
covers  Nietzche,  Aquinas,  Dewey,  Luther,  Calvin,  Kierkegaard,  and  Bultmann, 
which  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  faith  has  been  used  “to  refer  to  a  complex 
experience  or  many-faceted  attitude  of  the  human  self”  (p.  11).  Faith  takes  one 
beyond  believing  statements  and  points  to  a  more.  In  the  one  case  the  faith  t  at 
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goes  beyond  belief  is  voluntary  devotion  to  the  good;  again  it  is  a  kind  of  percep¬ 
tual  or  imaginative  immediacy  of  reality;  for  a  third  it  is  trust  in  a  person,  for  still 
others  it  is  the  personal  appropriation  of  truth  or  radical  obedience  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Unconditioned”  (p.  12) .  Also,  faith  may  be  a  conviction  of  the  reality 
of  the  unseen  or  of  what  others  have  seen. 

Niebuhr  emphasizes  the  social  nature  of  our  knowing  and  believing.  This 
points  again  to  the  element  of  trust,  for  we  know  in  the  company  of  other  selves. 
Interpersonal  relations  operate  in  reference  to  common  objects.  From  child¬ 
hood  on,  we  take  on  trust  the  statements  of  parents  and  teachers  and  later  of  other 
people.  We  acknowledge  others  whom  we  trust,  be  they  scientists  or  religious 
leaders,  or  friends  or  those  in  authority.  But  we  also  distrust  others  who  break 
faith.  There  follows  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  I  and  Thou  and  It  relationship, 
showing  how  trust  and  distrust  operate.  In  the  faith  community,  there  are  trust 
and  fidelity,  to  which  is  added  loyalty  to  a  common  cause.  One  may  desert  a 
companion,  or  one  may  betray  a  common  cause;  the  latter  is  treason.  One  may 
explain  treason  to  a  cause  by  means  of  distrust  in  the  companions.  Here  the 
triadic  relation  seems  to  be  recognized”  (p.  54). 

The  cause  we  serve  points  to  a  cause  beyond  all  causes .  F aith  is  no  subjective 
experience.  It  points  to  another  person  who  also  exists  in  trust  and  loyalty.  “The 
movement  of  life  is  not  from  idea  to  personality  but  personality  to  idea”  (p.  62) . 
“The  reality  of  God  ...  is  obscurely  acknowledged  in  life’s  distrust  and  anx- 
'  iety  and  openly  so  in  trust  in  Him,  loyalty  to  Him  and  loyalty  to  the  objects  of  his 
loyalty”  (p.  61). 

Natural  religion  is  defiant,  fearsome,  and  isolated  in  its  distrust  and  forget¬ 
fulness.  The  conclusion  of  the  strong  chapter  on  “Broken  Faith”  is  that  “we  are 
fated  to  be  loyal  and  to  live  by  trust  but  all  our  loyalty  appears  only  in  the  cor¬ 
rupted  form  of  broken  promises,  and  our  trust  in  the  perverse  form  of  the  great 
suspicion  that  we  are  being  deceived”  (p.  82). 

As  he  turns  to  the  reconstruction  of  faith,  Niebuhr  writes  of  organized  Chris¬ 
tianity  which  “had  its  origin  in  Judas’  betrayal  and  Peter’s  denial  quite  as  much  as 
in  Jesus’ faith  and  .  .  .  it  tries  to  continue  in  existence  by  means  of  repeated  acts 
of  faithlessness  to  its  cause  and  to  its  companions”  (p.  86).  But  there  is  another 
Christianity,  a  hidden  movement  which  is  evident  among  those  who  acknowl¬ 
edge  Christ.  In  this  interpersonal  life  Jesus  Christ  is  not  the  founder  of  a  religion; 
he  is  not  an  object  about  whom  believed  and  disbelieved  doctrines  are  taught,  as 
when  his  two  natures  are  defined,  or  his  place  in  the  Trinity  is  examined.  He  is 
personally  present  as  Master  and  Lord.  He  is  the  personal  companion  who  by  his 
loyalty  to  the  self  and  his  trust  in  the  Transcendent  One  reconstructs  the  broken 
interpersonal  life  of  faith”  (pp.  86-87). 

Niebuhr  expands  this  argument  through  the  next  few  pages,  and  I,  for  one, 
find  it  unconvincing.  Many  Christians  talk  this  way,  and  the  problem  may  be 
simply  in  the  language  game  that  is  used.  Much  of  what  he  says  is  emotively 
beautiful,  but  what  is  available  for  experience  is  not  clear,  even  if  based  on  a 
social  theory  of  language. 

The  book  is  concluded  with  a  chapter  on  “The  Community  of  F aith.”  And  he 
comes  to  the  final  problem:  When  we  say  ‘I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church  we  speak  of  our  trust  and  loyalty  to  the  interpersonal  community  past, 
present  and  future  of  those  who  trust  in  God  and  in  that  trust  swear  and  keep 
faith  with  him  and  all  his  creatures  ’  (p.  116).  This  is  not  the  visible  church.  Yet 
without  the  visible  church  the  community  of  faith  does  not  exist. 
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This  book,  a  gift  of  one  speaking  out  of  the  past,  should  be  important  for 
believers  who  want  to  clarify  their  own  attitudes  of  trust  and  action  in  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Most  of  the  argument  is  straightforward  and  clear,  and  it  will  chal¬ 
lenge  the  thinking  and  feelings  of  many  people.  It  stresses  the  personal  element 
in  life  and  the  personal  presence  of  God  and  Christ  in  interpersonal  relationships. 
—  Randolph  C.  Miller ,  Horace  Bushnell  Professor  of  Christian  Nurture,  Emeri¬ 
tus  Yale  Unviersity;  Managing  Editor,  Religious  Education,  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 
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EDITORIAL 


In  1952,  when  the  Revised  Standard  Verison  of  the  Bible  appearred,  the  eight 
Christians  on  the  committee  were  denounced  as  Communists.  The  one  Jew  on 
the  committee  was  branded  as  a  Unitarian. 

It  is  doubtful  that  such  imprecations  will  be  hurled  against  the  members  of 
the  New  Revised  Standard  Version  of  1990.  But  one  never  knows. 

Whatever  the  response,  I  am  proud  and  gratified  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
introducing  the  new  translation  with  the  symposium  of  this  issue  of  Religious 
Education.  The  editing  was  accomplished  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the  New  Revised  Standard 
Version  Bible  Committee  whose  project  director  is  Dr.  Arthur  O.  Van  Eck,  one 
of  our  symposium  authors. 

In  addition  to  lauching  the  new  translation,  and  because  of  the  unique  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  issue,  Alan  Bennett  has  prepared  a  study  guide  which  follows  the 
symposium.  We  hope  that  this  issue  will  be  widely  used  in  religious  school  class¬ 
rooms  and  in  adult  study  groups.  Additional  copies  may  be  ordered  from  the 
'  Religious  Education  Association  office. 

Of  all  the  translations  of  the  Bible,  more  have  appeared  in  English  than  in  any 
other  language.  By  the  year  1384  John  Wycliffe  succeeded  in  translating  the 
Vulgate  into  English.  Shortly  thereafter,  translation  in  other  languages  began  to 
appear.  By  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Bible  had  been  translated  into  German, 
French,  Italian,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Russian,  and  Danish. 

In  1539  the  new  Church  of  England  issued  its  own  English  version  known  as 
the  “Great  Bible.”  Much  of  it  consisted  of  William  Tyndale’s  translation.  Eventu¬ 
ally,  the  Church  of  England  grew  dissatisfied  with  the  “Great  Bible,”  and  King 
James  I,  a  Bible  student  himself,  sponsored  a  new  translation.  He  appointed  a 
group  of  more  than  50  scholars  who  labored  for  about  seven  years.  The  result 
was  the  King  James  Version,  published  in  1611.  Many  English  translations  have 
been  produced  since  then. 

In  the  Wycliffe  translation,  the  first  verse  of  the  23rd  Psalm  reads  as  follows: 

“The  Lord  gouereneth  me,  and  no  thing  to  me  shal  lacke; 

in  the  place  of  leswe  where  he  me  ful  sette.” 

There  are  good  reasons  for  the  appearance  of  new  translations: 

1.  The  language  itself  continues  to  undergo  changes. 

2.  There  are  always  new  developments  in  biblical  knowledge  through  the 
findings  of  archaeology  and  the  study  of  ancient  languages,  texts,  and  cultures. 

3.  Each  religious  tradition  must  have  its  own  clear  and  readable  version, 
reflecting  its  own  theological  perspectives. 

4.  Endeavoring  to  capture  the  full  force,  power,  and  beauty  of  the  original  is 
an  unending  and  sacred  task.  Exploring  the  world  and  word  of  the  Bible  will 
continue  as  long  as  human  beings,  in  every  generation,  seek  the  meaning  and 
value  of  life. 

Jack  D.  Spiro,  Editor 
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THE  NRSV  —  WHY  NOW? 


Arthur  O.  Van  Eck 

National  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A. 

475  Riverside  Drive 
New  York,  NY  10115 


A  1988  survey  of  10,000  households  which  owned  one  or  more 
Bibles  indicated  that  one-third  owned  a  Revised  Standard  Ver¬ 
sion  of  the  Bible.  Only  the  venerable  King  James  Version  was 
owned  by  more  households  with  all  other  versions  coming  in 
below  the  RS V  in  this  survey.  The  RSV  is  the  most  quoted  of  all 
translations  in  the  church  school  curriculum  of  mainline  denomi¬ 
nations.  The  permissions  secretary  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  spends  a  day  a  week  granting  permissions  for  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  RSV.  A  visit  to  seminaries  and  religious  depart¬ 
ments  will  find  students  and  professors  alike  toting  RSV  study 
Bibles,  such  as  the  Oxford  Annotated.  Third-graders  in  the  church 
schools  of  English  speaking  congregations  around  the  world  are 
still  receiving  the  RSV  as  a  “promotion”  gift. 

Why,  then,  does  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  intend  to  introduce  the  New  Re¬ 
vised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible  on  September  30, 1990?  With 
the  RSV  enjoying  what  seems  to  be  a  firm  niche  among  users  of 
Bibles,  what  is  the  reason  for  introducing  the  NRSV?  One  re¬ 
sponse  to  that  question  is  that  translators  need  to  translate  just  as 
long  distance  runners  need  to  run.  Translating  is  what  translators 
do  best;  there  is  always  a  new  challenge  for  the  translator.  The 
NRSV  will  appear  because  translators  are  faithful  to  their  profes¬ 
sion. 

But  another  response  is  to  be  found  by  revisiting  the  market 
place.  While  it  is  true  that  one-third  of  all  the  owners  of  Bibles 
have  copies  of  the  RSV,  a  look  at  current  “buyers”  reveals  quite  a 
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different  pattern.  In  recent  years,  that  sales  of  the  RSV  have  de¬ 
creased  significantly  so  that  the  RSV  sales  are  about  50  percent  as 
contrasted  to  a  decade  ago.  The  King  James  combined  with  the 
New  King  James  is  still  well  in  front.  The  fact  is  that  bookstore 
browsers  report  that  there  are  bookstores  which  no  longer  stock 
the  RSV,  although  the  Bible  catalogs  continue  to  advertise  the 
RSV.  Some  people  are  simply  tired  of  the  RSV;  it  reads  to  them 
like  a  worn-out,  too-familiar  book.  Other  serious  Bible  students 
find  the  RSV  to  be  lacking  in  many  points  of  clarity,  consistency, 
and  accuracy.  Also,  the  market  has  been  inundated  with  English 
translations  (over  20  since  the  introduction  of  the  RSV),  and  many 
of  them  were  introduced  with  strong,  persistent,  and  colorful 
promotional  efforts.  The  competition  is  great.  For  many,  the  RSV 
belongs  to  the  previous  generation. 

In  the  early  1970s  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  saw 
the  trends.  The  decline  in  sales  proved  that  the  RSV  was  not  as 
popular  as  it  had  once  been.  More  to  the  point,  there  were  schol¬ 
arly  reasons  for  a  new  effort.  The  division  then  requested  the  RSV 
•  Bible  Translation  Committee,  an  independent  and  continuing 
committee  rooted  in  the  RSV  enterprise,  to  investigate  the  need 
for  anew  translation.  Simultaneously,  the  division,  utilizing  feed¬ 
back  from  educators,  biblical  scholars,  pastors,  and  lay  persons, 
determined  that  the  church  would  be  ready,  in  the  1980s,  for  a 
new  translation.  It  was  noted  that  much  had  changed  in  the  trans¬ 
lation  world  since  the  introduction  of  the  RSV  in  1952.  Archaeo¬ 
logical  studies  had  given  greater  insight  to  the  translation  of  the 
biblical  languages,  the  English  language  itself  had  changed  con¬ 
siderably,  inconsistencies  in  the  RSV  were  well  known,  passages 
which  were  neglected  by  the  RSV  translators  such  as  Leviticus 
needed  careful  scrutiny,  a  full  text  of  the  Apocryphal/Deutercan- 
nonical  books  was  urgently  needed.  These  reasons  were  deemed 
significant  enough  by  the  Bible  Translation  Committee  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  for  a  new  translation. 

Simultaneously,  considerable  discussion  was  taking  place  in 
the  division  relative  to  language  about  God  and  human  language. 
This  discussion  resulted  in  a  clear  mandate  to  the  Bible  Transla¬ 
tion  Committee.  On  November  25,  1980,  it  was  voted 

That  the  Unit  Committee  support  the  principle  that  the  text  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Standard  Version  should  be  true  to  the  ancient  Hebrew,  Greek 
and  Aramaic  manuscripts,  and  to  support  the  Revised  Standard  Ver¬ 
sion  Bible  Committee  in  their  stated  intention  to  use  inclusive  language 
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at  all  points  where  it  is  justified,  in  exercising  the  responsibilities  of 
accurate  and  scholarly  translation. 

While  there  were  many  members  of  the  division  who  wished 
to  go  beyond  that  mandate  in  order  to  utilize  inclusive  language 
about  God,  the  division  was  clear  that  the  new  revision  would  be  a 
translation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  division  did  authorize,  at  that 
time,  the  preparation  of  An  Inclusive  Language  Lectionary, 
which  was  to  be  offered  to  the  churches  as  an  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  historical  moment  in  the  life  of  the  division  is  to  be 
noted,  because  the  NRS  V  is  not  an  inclusive-language  Bible.  The 
inclusive-language  concern  was  lodged  with  the  committee  pre¬ 
paring  An  Inclusive  Language  Lectionary  and  is  a  concern  which 
continues  in  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  through  its 
Section  on  Bible  Translation  and  Utilization. 

So  the  NRS  V  is  to  join  a  long  tradition  of  English  translation  of 
scriptures  which  had  its  inception  with  Tyndale’s  New  Testament 
(1526),  Coverdale’s  complete  Bible  (1535),  and  Matthew’s  Bible 
(1537). 

The  NRSV  continues  the  tradition  of  the  King  James  version, 
which  became  the  authorized  version  and  certainly  the  standard 
of  the  English-speaking  world.  In  the  late  1800s,  scholars  worked 
at  updating  the  King  James;  the  result  in  North  America  was  the 
American  Standard  Version  in  1901.  The  translation  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  Revised  Standard  Version  was  already  envisioned 
prior  to  the  Second  World  War  but,  of  necessity,  had  to  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  after  the  war,  with  the  entire  RS  V  being  introduced  in 
1952.  The  NRSV  builds  upon  this  tradition. 

Unique  Features  of  the  NRSV 

Regarding  the  unique  features  of  the  NRSV,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  comparison  is  in  relationship,  primarily,  to  the  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible.  Neither  the  Translation  Commit¬ 
tee  nor  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  has  undertaken  a 
systematic  comparison  of  the  NRSV  with  other  Bible  translations, 
although  such  comparisons  will  be  inevitable  and  are  already  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  literature.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  is  not  promoting  the  NRSV  as  a  text  which  is  su¬ 
perior  to  all  other  texts,  but  is  rather  acknowledging  the  usefulness 
of  many  translations.  Still  the  Translation  Committee  points  out 
that  the  unique  features  of  this  translation  will  give  rise  to  it  be- 
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coming  a  standard  text  for  use,  if  not  the  standard  text,  as  was  true 
of  the  RSV. 

What  are  the  unique  features  of  this  text? 

1.  It  will  be  a  dependable  translation  of  the  scriptures.  People 
can  count  on  the  NRSV  being  a  translation  which  translates,  as 
literally  as  possible,  the  words  of  the  ancient  text.  It  is  not  a  para¬ 
phrase  nor  is  it  an  equivalent  translation.  While  there  will  be  some 
areas  of  dispute,  it  was  the  intent  of  the  translators  to  be  “as  literal 
as  possible,  as  free  as  necessary.”  The  mandate  of  the  Division  of 
Education  and  Ministry  was  that  this  would  be  a  dependable  and 
accurate  translation  of  the  scriptures. 

2.  This  text  will  utilize  the  latest  archaeological  insights  as  well 
as  the  latest  technical  understanding  of  the  original  biblical  lan¬ 
guages.  This  latest  translation  of  the  scriptures  will  reach  back 
further  into  antiquity  then  any  present  version.  (Of  course,  it  may 
well  lose  this  unique  feature  as  new  translations  are  prepared.) 

3.  The  language  involving  human  beings  will  be  changed  sig¬ 
nificantly.  Whenever  it  is  clear  that  the  original  text  intended  both 

,  women  and  men,  the  NRSV  will  say  so.  This  will  be  a  significant 
change  from  the  RSV  with  its  male-oriented  human  language. 
Every  verse  which  offered  the  possibility  of  being  more  inclusive 
was  looked  at  carefully  by  the  translators. 

4.  Another  feature  of  this  text  is  that  it  was  prepared  by  an 
ecumenical  committee  which  represented  Protestant,  Orthodox, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Jewish  scholars,  both  women  and  men. 
These  persons  came  from  a  variety  of  theological  perspectives. 
Since  biblical  translation  carries  its  own  bias,  this  broadly  repre¬ 
sentative  committee  provided  an  opportunity  for  such  biases  to 
be  tested,  in  a  broad-based  community  of  scholars,  resulting  in  a 
less  biased  translation  than  a  translation  done  from  a  single  theo¬ 
logical  perspective. 

5-  Of  course,  archaic  language  such  as  “thee,”  “thou,”  “hast,” 
art,  has  been  eliminated.  As  well,  there  were  some  inaccuracies 
and  errors  of  the  RSV  which  have  been  corrected. 

6.  The  NRSV  is  a  readable  text.  A  recent  reviewer,  James  L. 
Barkenquast,  has  pointed  out,  “The  NRSV  reads  well,  both  in  si¬ 
lence  and  aloud.  The  oral  use  of  this  version  should  be  mightily 
encouraged.”1  During  the  proofreading  state  of  the  NRSV,  the 


From  a  review  by  James  L.  Barkenquast  dated  October  28, 1989,  and  submitted  to  the 

lwsion  for  Congregational  Life  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America  and  the 
Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  and  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
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proofreaders  read  the  text  aloud  as  well  as  silently.  On  several 
occasions,  the  proofreaders  pointed  out  that  this  was  a  very  read¬ 
able  and  listenable  text  and  should  be  valued  for  use  in  public 
worship. 

7.  The  NRS  V  is  in  contemporary  English  but  not,  however,  in 
“pop”  language.  No  effort  was  made  to  be  colloquial  and  chatty. 
Rather  this  type  of  English  was  avoided  in  order  to  utilize  con¬ 
temporary  English,  dignified  and  understandable. 

These  reasons  for  a  new  translation  have  resulted  in  a  variety 
of  changes,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows: 

1.  Greater  accuracy 

Amos  6.5  ...  like  David  invent  for  themselves  instruments  of 

music.  (RSV) 

.  .  .  like  David  improvise  on  instruments  of  music. 
(NRSV) 

2.  Improved  clarity 

Exod  11.8  And  he  left  Pharoah  in  hot  anger.  (RSV) 

And  in  hot  anger  he  left  Pharoah.  (NRSV) 

3.  More  intelligible  English 

2  Cor  6.11  Our  mouth  is  open  to  you,  Corinthians;  our  heart  is 
wide.  (RSV) 

We  have  spoken  frankly  to  you  Corinthians;  our  heart  is 
wide  open  to  you.  (NRSV) 

4.  More  natural  English 

Deut  29.5  Your  sandals  have  not  worn  off  your  feet.  (RSV) 

Your  sandals  have  not  worn  out  on  your  feet.  (NRSV) 

5.  Changes  in  texts  which  could  be  misunderstood 

Ps  50.9  I  will  accept  no  bull  from  your  house.  (RSV) 

I  will  not  accept  a  bull  from  your  house.  (NRSV) 

2  Cor.  11.25  Once  I  was  stoned.  (RSV) 

Once  I  received  a  stoning.  (NRSV) 

6.  Elimination  of  “man”  or  “men”  when  neither  occurs  in  the  text 
Matt  6.30  O  men  of  little  faith.  (RSV) 

—  you  of  little  faith.  (NRSV) 

Rom  16.7  They  are  men  of  note  among  the  apostles.  (RSV) 

They  are  prominent  among  the  apostles.  (NRSV) 

7.  Correction  of  unnecessary  masculine  renderings 

2  Cor  10.17  Let  him  who  boasts,  boast  of  the  Lord.  (RSV) 

Let  the  one  who  boasts,  boast  in  the  Lord.  (NRSV) 

Rev  21.3  The  dwelling  of  God  is  with  men.  (RSV) 

The  home  of  God  is  among  mortals.  (NRSV) 

Public  Introduction 

The  story  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  Bible  Translation  Com¬ 
mittee  will  be  told  elsewhere  by  Dr.  Bruce  Metzger,  the  chairper- 
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son  of  the  Translation  Committee.  In  brief,  the  committee  began 
its  diligent  work  in  1974  and  by  1980  had  expanded  the  committee 
in  order  to  undertake  the  considerable  work  which  needed  to  be 
done  prior  to  the  publication  date  in  1990. 

During  the  summer  of  1988,  the  committee  finished  its  work, 
after  working  two  six-day  sessions  annually,  with  considerable 
interim  work.  All  of  the  work  of  the  committee  had  been  entered 
into  a  computer-based  program  at  Princeton  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  This  database  was  then  submitted  to  Auto-Graphics,  a  com¬ 
pany  contracted  by  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  for 
developing  an  accurate  database  for  the  NRSV.  The  process  of 
editing  and  proofreading  involved  three  different  sets  of  galleys 
with  a  total  weight  of  67  pounds.  Another  company,  Conreed  of 
Largo,  Florida,  was  engaged  to  do  the  proofreading.  This  firm 
proofreads  only  Bibles.  It  assisted  in  identifying  a  variety  of  errata 
in  the  galleys.  Early  in  January  1990,  the  database  was  closed  to 
further  revision. 

In  retrospect,  the  process  of  preparing  the  database  could 
have  been  more  extended.  It  would  have  been  worthwhile  to 
have  asked  other  biblical  scholars,  clergy,  lay  persons,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  educators  around  the  country  to  have  reviewed  the  database 
as  part  of  the  process  for  preparing  the  NRSV.  That  will  need  to 
wait  until  the  next  time  .  .  .  and  there  will  be  a  next  time. 

A  Teachable  Moment 

A  major  reason  for  the  translation  of  the  NRSV  is  to  create  a  re¬ 
newed  consciousness  regarding  the  place  and  value  of  scripture 
corporately  and  personally,  to  provide  “A  Teachable  Moment.” 

A  longtime  concern  of  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry 
has  been  biblical  understanding  and  the  commitment  to  act  out  of 
such  understanding.  The  purpose  for  the  NRSV  is  stated  as 
follows: 

With  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  the  Division  of 
Education  and  Ministry  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  intends  to 
provide  the  church,  other  communities  of  faith,  and  individuals  with  a 
contemporary,  ecumenical,  accurate  English  translation  of  the  scrip¬ 
ture.  The  NRSV  is  designed  for  use  in  worship,  education,  and  private 
meditation  in  order  that  persons  may  have  a  reliable  and  standard  text 
for  hearing  the  word  of  God,  reflecting  on  that  word  and  responding  in 
faith  and  action. 

The  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  of  the  National  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Churches  is  investing  $360,320  for  the  introduction  of  the 
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NRSV;  in  addition,  “in-kind”  services  are  valued  at  $370,000.  This 
investment  is  offered  as  a  tribute  to  the  scholars  of  the  Translation 
Committee  who  have  voluntarily  given  so  much  of  their  time  and 
expertise  in  producing  the  text  for  the  NRSV.  But  it  is  also  being 
done  out  of  a  commitment  to  providing  a  standard  text  for  use  by 
students  of  scripture,  public  worship  leaders,  scholars,  and  all 
those  who  value  scripture. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  reason  for  the  appearance  of  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  scripture  is  that  it  gives  to  the  religious  community 
and  its  members  an  opportunity  to  highlight  and  appreciate  the 
place  of  scripture  in  personal  and  corporate  life.  The  introduction 
of  the  NRSV  will  be  “A  Teachable  Moment”  regarding  not  just 
this  new  translation  but  all  scripture. 

The  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  has  prepared  a  com¬ 
prehensive  strategy  for  introducing  the  NRSV.  It  includes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  activities: 

•  An  endorsement  by  the  Governing  Board  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  on  May  19, 1989,  authorizing  and  commending  the  NRSV 
to  the  churches  for  their  use. 

•  Sharing  information  with  22  religious  and  public  networks  and 
planning  seminars  with  such  networks. 

•  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  press  releases  and  press  kits  to 
church  and  public  media,  both  print  and  electronic. 

•The  development  of  an  interpretative  NRSV  logo. 

•The  development  of  brochures  and  promotional  pieces. 

•  The  monitoring  of  the  marketing  strategies  utilized  by  licensed  pub¬ 
lishers  in  order  to  ensure  consistency  with  the  NCC  s  values. 

•  The  preparation  and  distribution  of  displays,  posters,  and  other  vi¬ 
sual  materials. 

•The  creation  of  interpretative  materials  for  church  leaders. 

•  The  development  of  educational  resources  to  be  used  by  congrega¬ 
tions  on  the  official  publication  date,  September  30,  1990. 

•  The  planning  and  coordination  of  50  public  events  related  to  the 
publication  of  the  NRSV. 

•The  creation  and  distribution  of  a  newsletter,  The  Latest  Word. 


An  Authorized  Standard  Text 

The  NRSV  has  not  been  a  “closet  enterprise.”  Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  fact  that  the  NRSV  is  both  an  authoiized  and  stan¬ 
dard  text.  Both  of  these  marks  are  part  of  the  tradition  in  which 
the  NRSV  stands  beginning  first  with  the  King  James  version.  In 
the  instance  of  the  King  James,  it  was  public  acceptance  and  use 
which  decreed  it  to  be  an  authorized,  standard  version.  In  subse¬ 
quent  instances,  the  text  was  authorized  by  an  ecumenical  church 
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body,  as  is  the  case  with  the  NRSV,  the  process  first  authorized  by 
the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  in  1974  and  later  author¬ 
ized  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  Governing  Board  on 
May  19, 1989,  in  Lexington,  Kentucky.  Authorization  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  NRSV  is  automat¬ 
ically  the  authorized  text  for  the  communions  which  constitute 
the  National  Council  of  Churches.  The  endorsement  by  the  Gov¬ 
erning  Board  will  enhance  its  use  by  the  communions,  but  the 
“authorized”  nature  of  the  NRSV  in  the  communions  will  happen 
only  if  communions  themselves  take  official  action  or  it  becomes 
authorized  through  use. 

This  translation  was  designed  to  become  the  standard  text  for 
use  in  the  churches.  This  has  been  in  the  mind  of  the  Translation 
Committee  from  the  inception  of  its  work  and  lent  energy  and 
motivation  to  the  effort  to  provide  an  accurate  translation  of  the 
scriptures.  This  translation,  though  open  to  critique,  is  depend¬ 
able  and  reflects  the  effort  and  motivation  of  the  Translation 
Committee  to  provide  an  accurate  translation. 

However,  neither  the  authorized  nature  of  the  NRSV,  nor  its 
commitment  to  being  the  standard  text,  is  intended  to  demean 
other  translations  of  the  scriptures.  With  the  proliferation  of  En¬ 
glish  translations,  it  is  well  to  recognize  that  they  come  from  a 
variety  of  sources.  Some  are  translated  by  individuals,  some  by 
persons  who  have  a  particular  perspective,  some  in  the  nature  of  a 
paraphrase  rather  than  a  translation.  All  of  these  translations  are 
intended  for  particular  uses,  as  is  the  NRSV.  As  one  of  the  NRSV 
translators  recently  pointed  out,  “And  for  myself,  I  would  never 
take  any  one  Bible  to  use,  even  if  I  were  not  a  scholar  in  the 
field  ...  I  encourage  all  of  our  students  to  use  several  transla¬ 
tions.”2 


What’s  Next? 

As  was  intimated  at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  biblical  transla¬ 
tion  is  a  living,  continuing  process.  This  NRSV  is  open  to  a  second 
edition  in  1995.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  current  scholars  on 
the  Bible  4  ranslation  Committee  will  continue,  in  an  advisory  ca¬ 
pacity,  with  five  or  six  to  be  designated  as  a  core  group  to  deal 
with  translation  issues,  calling  upon  the  larger  group  as  needed. 


2  Dr.  Katharine  D.  Sakenfeld  as  quoted  in  “Church  Women”  1989/Four  under  the  in¬ 
terview  called  Pre  and  Reviews,”  page  33. 
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Added  to  the  small  core  group  will  be  two  or  three  new  scholars  as 
designated  by  the  National  Council  of  Churches  Section  on  Bible 
Translation  and  Utilization.  While  it  is  this  small  group  which  will 
have  the  responsibility  for  determining  the  process  for  1995  revi¬ 
sions,  if  any,  it  is  likely  that  this  process  will  be  of  a  dialogical, 
educational  nature.  When  major  concerns  are  expressed  about  the 
NRSV  text,  this  core  group  will  enter  into  dialogue  with  the  per¬ 
sons  or  groups  expressing  those  concerns,  in  order  that  each  group 
might  hear  each  other  and  gain  understanding,  before  decisions 
are  made  about  revisions. 

In  addition,  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry  has  al¬ 
ready  taken  an  action  looking  forward  to  a  twenty-first  century 
standard  translation.  The  action  is  as  follows: 

In  affirming  and  celebrating  the  work  of  the  RS  VB  Policies  Committee 

and  the  RSVB  Translation  Committee,  the  Unit  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  that: 

•  The  process  of  translation  be  continued  into  the  future; 

•  A  forum  be  established  to  explore  the  issues  and  the  process  around 
the  continuing  translation  task.  Voted  11/19/87 

In  addition  to  this  action,  the  division  authorized  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  Bible  Translation  Fund  which  will  assure  adequate 
funding  for  the  future  work  of  a  Translation  Committee.  A  foun¬ 
dational  part  of  this  funding  will  consist  of  a  designated  percent¬ 
age  of  the  forthcoming  NRSV  royalties.  Additional  funding  will 
be  sought  from  other  sources.  The  NCC  Section  on  Bible  Transla¬ 
tion  and  Utilization  also  authorized  a  process  for  maintaining  a 
computer  based  file  of  information  which  would  impact  on  a 
twenty-first-century  translation.  While  the  computer  played  a 
major  role  in  the  process,  providing  a  database  for  the  NRSV ,  it  is 
anticipated  that  it  will  play  an  even  larger  role  in  the  twenty-first- 
century  translation.  It  is  even  quite  possible  that  the  major  me¬ 
dium  for  the  twenty-first-century  translation  will  not  be  the 
printed  book  but  rather  an  electronic  database. 

And  what  about  the  Revised  Standard  Version?  In  the  early 
’80s,  it  was  anticipated  by  the  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry 
and  its  Bible  Policy  Committee  that  the  RS  V  would  be  phased  out 
with  the  introduction  of  the  NRSV.  To  the  wonderment  of  the 
Policy  Committee,  concerns  were  expressed  from  a  variety  of 
persons  and  institutions  about  the  continuation  of  the  RS  V.  Many 
of  these  concerns  came  from  persons  and  institutions  who  are  out¬ 
side  the  membership  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  some  RSV  sales  have  increased  in  the  last  two  years. 
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even  at  a  time  when  some  bookstores  are  no  longer  carrying  the 
RSV.  The  result  is  that  the  RSV  will  be  continued  and  that  this 
decision  for  the  continuance  will  be  evaluated  in  1995. 

Conclusion 

The  Rible  Translation  Committee  has  given  many  hours  and  of 
their  deepest  experience  to  the  development  of  the  NRSV.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  actual  dollar  cost  and  the  equivelant  dollar  cost 
for  in-kind  services  for  the  development  for  the  NRSV  is  over  $1.5 
million.  All  of  this  is  offered  as  a  gift  to  the  religious  community 
and  to  the  readers  of  English  scripture  throughout  the  world.  This 
gift  is  given,  not  only  out  of  a  scholarly  desire  to  provide  an  accu¬ 
rate  contemporary  translation,  but  as  a  gift  of  faith,  believing  that 
this  text  will  enable  a  deeper  devotional  life  and  a  continuing 
commitment  to  faithfulness. 

Dr.  Van  Eck  is  the  associate  general  secretary  for  Education  and  Ministry, 

The  National  Council  of  Churches,  and  project  manager  for  the  New  Revised 
Standard  Version  of  the  Bible. 
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THE  PROCESSES  AND  STRUGGLES  INVOLVED  IN 
MAKING  A  NEW  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  BIBLE 


Bruce  M.  Metzger 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 


I 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  by  the  editor  of  Religious  Education 
focuses  on  the  mechanics  of  producing  the  New  Revised  Stan¬ 
dard  Version  of  the  Bible.  First,  however,  a  sketch  is  necessary 
about  its  ancestry.1  The  word  “standard”  in  the  title  came  to  be 
adopted  in  the  following  way.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  a  revision  of  the  so-called  Authorized  or  King 
James  Version  of  1611  was  published,  the  New  Testament  in  1881 
and  the  Old  Testament  in  1885.  This  was  prepared  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  biblical  scholars  in  Great  Britain  formed  in  1870. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  British  committee,  an  invita¬ 
tion  was  extended  to  American  scholars  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
this  work  of  common  interest.  For  ten  years  the  two  groups  worked 
separately  in  accord  with  the  following  arrangement.  The  British 
revisers  would  send  confidentially  their  revision  at  various  stages 
to  the  American  revisers.  All  the  American  suggestions  were  given 
special  consideration  by  the  British  committee  before  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  their  labors.  Subsequently  the  Americans  were  allowed  to 
present,  in  an  appendix  to  the  Revised  Version,  all  the  remaining 
differences  of  reading  and  rendering  of  importance  that  the  Brit¬ 
ish  committee  had  declined  to  adopt.  On  the  other  hand,  the 


1  Material  in  the  following  pages  was  presented  by  the  author  last  year  in  the  Walling 

Lectures  given  October  12,  1987,  at  Abilene  Christian  University,  Abilene,  Texas. 
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American  committee  agreed  not  to  issue  an  edition  of  their  own, 
embodying  their  preferences  that  had  not  been  adopted,  for  a 
period  of  14  years. 

After  the  expiration  of  that  period,  in  1901  the  American  Re¬ 
vised  Version  of  the  Bible  was  published  in  New  Y ork  by  Thomas 
Nelson  and  Sons,  and  copyrighted  to  protect  the  text  from  un¬ 
authorized  changes.  This  version  was  designated  the  American 
Standard  Version,  with  the  acronym  ASV.  In  1928  the  copyright 
was  transferred  to  the  International  Council  of  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion,  a  body  in  which  the  educational  boards  of  40  of  the  major 
Protestant  denominations  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
associated.  In  1929,  that  body  appointed  the  Standard  Bible 
Committee  of  15  scholars  to  have  charge  of  the  text  and  author¬ 
ized  them  to  undertake  further  revision  if  that  was  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  The  chair  of  the  committee  was  Dr.  Luther  A.  Weigle,  dean 
of  Yale  Divinity  School,  and  the  vice  chairperson,  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Park  Armstrong  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 

The  work  of  the  Standard  Bible  Committee  was  begun  in 
1930;  it  was  suspended  in  1932  because  of  lack  of  funds  to  provide 
for  the  expense  of  travel  and  accommodations  (unlike  other  Bible 
translation  committees,  individual  members  did  not,  and  do  not, 
receive  personal  financial  compensation  for  their  work  on  the 
committee).  In  1937  the  necessary  budget  was  provided,  and  the 
revision  proceeded.  Seven  additional  members  were  added  to  the 
committee,  which  worked  in  two  sections,  one  for  the  Old  Test¬ 
ament  and  one  for  the  New.  A  decade  later,  on  February  11, 1946, 
the  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  New  Testament  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons.  Six  years  later,  on  September 
30, 1952  (September  30th  is  the  festal  day  of  St.  Jerome,  the  trans¬ 
lator  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  Bible),  the  Old  Testament  was 
published. 

Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  entire  Bible  a  request  came 
from  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
that  a  revision  of  the  English  translation  of  the  books  of  the  Apo¬ 
crypha  be  undertaken  as  well.  This  work  was  authorized  by  the 
Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the  National  Council  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  U.S.A.,  into  which  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education  had  merged.  A  small  committee 
was  formed,  comprising  five  members  from  the  revision  commit¬ 
tee,  who  were  joined  by  four  new  members;  the  present  writer 
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was  one  of  the  latter  and  served  as  secretary  of  committee.  Our 
work  on  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  was  published  in  1957. 2 

In  1960  several  new  members  were  elected  to  the  Standard 
Bible  Committee  to  replace  those  who  had  died  or  who,  because 
of  age,  had  resigned.  Thereafter  Dean  Weigle  called  us  together 
every  few  years  to  monitor  the  reception  of  the  RSV  and  to  con¬ 
sider  various  suggestions  for  change  that  had  been  made  by  indi¬ 
viduals  as  well  as  by  a  study  committee  of  the  Lutheran  Church 
-Missouri  Synod,  and  by  a  similar  study  committee  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Reformed  Churches.  In  1966  Weigle  requested  that  he  be¬ 
come  honorary  chair  of  the  committee;  Dr.  Herbert  G.  May,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Old  Testament  at  the  Oberlin  Graduate  School  of 
Theology,  became  the  chairperson,  with  the  present  writer  as  vice 
chairperson.  After  the  tragic  death  of  Dr.  May  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  October  6, 1977,  the  present  writer  became  chairper¬ 
son,  and  Dr.  Robert  C.  Dentan,  General  Theological  Seminary, 
and  Dr.  Walter  Harrelson,  Vanderbilt  University,  became  vice 
chairpersons. 

A  limited  revision  of  the  RSV  New  Testament  (identified  as 
the  second  edition)  was  published  in  1971,  when  the  text  was  ad¬ 
justed  to  follow  the  recently  published  second  edition  (1968)  of 
the  Greek  New  Testament,  prepared  by  an  international  commit¬ 
tee  sponsored  by  the  American  Bible  Society.  In  view  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  newly  found  Hebrew  manuscripts  from  the 
Dead  Sea  area,  as  well  as  the  availability  of  various  texts  in  related 
Semitic  languages,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  issue  a  full  revision 
of  the  RSV  Bible.  Consequently,  in  1974  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  directed  that  such  a  revision  be  undertaken  in  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  following  four  mandates:  Necessary  changes 
should  be  made  (1)  in  paragraph  structure  and  punctuation;  (2)  in 


-  Work  on  apocryphal/ deuterocanonical  books  was  resumed  in  1973-1975,  when  3  and 

4  Maccabees  and  Psalm  151  were  translated  into  the  style  of  the  RSV.  The  decision  to  add 
these  three  texts  came  following  a  private  audience  given  by  Pope  Paul  VI  in  1973  to  Lady 
1  riscilla  and  Sir  \\  illiam  Collins  (of  the  Collins  Bible  publishers  in  Glasgow),  Archbishop 

Athenagoras  of  London,  Herbert  May,  and  myself,  when  the  Pontiff  was  presented  with  a 
specially  bound  copy  of  the  RSV  Common  Bible.  As  we  were  leaving  the  Vatican,  Arch¬ 
bishop  Athenogoras  remarked  to  me  that  he  was,  indeed,  happy  to  have  been  included  for 
the  ceremony,  but  that  what  was  presented  was  not  really  a  “Common  Bible,”  for  it  lacked 
v  texts  mer|boned  above,  texts  regarded  as  deuterocanonical  by  Eastern  Orthodox 
churches  After  returning  to  the  United  States,  May  and  I  arranged  to  make  up  for  this  lack, 
anuin^^  ar  *^e  aP0Cryphal/ deuterocanonical  texts  were  made  available  to  the  licensed 
pu  is6ers  of  the  RSV  .  3  he  Oxford  University  Press  subsequently  issued  An  Ecumenical 
mqS  a * 4 *  6’  The,N.ew  °xford  Annotated  Bible,  with  the  Apocrypha,  Expanded  Edition 
( 1977/  A  copy  of  this  edition  was  thereupon  presented  by  the  present  writer  to  his  Holi¬ 

ness,  Demetrios,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  in  Istanbul. 
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the  elimination  of  archaisms  while  retaining  the  flavor  of  the 
Tyndale  -  King  James  Bible  tradition;  (3)  in  attaining  greater 
accuracy,  clarity,  and/or  euphony;  and  (4)  in  eliminating 
masculine-oriented  language,  so  far  as  this  could  be  done  without 
distorting  passages  that  reflect  the  historical  situation  of  ancient 
patriarchal  culture  and  society. 

Thereafter  the  Bible  Committee  met  for  two  weeks  every 
year,  usually  one  week  in  January  and  one  week  in  June.  Eventu¬ 
ally  several  more  members  were  added  to  the  Old  Testament  sec¬ 
tion  so  that  three  sub-sections  could  meet  simultaneously  and  thus 
keep  up  with  the  committee  work  on  the  New  Testament  and  on 
the  books  of  the  Apocrypha. 

The  procedure  was  for  the  chair  to  ask  one  of  the  members  to 
draw  up  a  list  of  changes  that  seemed,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
should  be  made  in  a  given  biblical  book.  This  list  of  agenda  was 
then  duplicated  and  distributed  to  the  members  of  the  appropri¬ 
ate  section  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  each  of  the  proposals 
would  be  discussed  and  voted  upon.  Dentan  and  Harrelson,  along 
with  one  other  member  of  the  Old  Testament  section  (usually  it 
was  Patrick  Miller),  served  as  chairpersons  for  the  three  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  sub-sections,  and  the  present  writer  served  as  chair  of  the 
New  Testament  section  of  the  section  for  the  Apocrypha,  which 
met  in  alternate  weeks.  Decisions  were  made  by  a  majority  of 
those  voting.  As  to  the  number  of  changes  that  were  voted,  there 
were,  of  course,  differences  as  to  the  amount  of  revision  needed  in 
various  books.  In  the  book  of  Leviticus  about  2,000  changes  were 
proposed;  for  the  Gospel  according  to  John,  nearly  500. 

In  addition  to  lists  of  proposed  changes  that  were  suggested 
by  members  of  the  committee,  further  lists  for  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  were  solicited  from  Dr.  George  S.  Hendry,  the  Charles 
Hodge  Professor  Emeritus  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  It 
was  Hendry  who  in  1946,  as  pastor  at  Bridge-of- Allen  in  Scotland, 
initiated  an  overture  to  the  Church  of  Scotland  recommending 
that  British  scholars  prepare  a  totally  fresh  translation  of  the  Bible 
—  a  suggestion  that  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  New  English 
Bible  Committee,  on  which  he  served  as  secretary  until  he  came 
to  teach  theology  at  Princeton.  Having  taken  an  honors  degree  in 
classics  from  Aberdeen  University,  Hendry  provided  the  New 
Testament  committee  with  valued  suggestions,3  some  of  which 


3  Dr.  Hendry  did  not  sit  with  the  committee. 
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saved  us  from  adopting  what  British  readers  would  have  re¬ 
garded  as  Americanisms. 

In  the  course  of  discussing  the  several  proposals,  it  is  under¬ 
standable  that  occasionally  sharp  differences  of  opinion  would  be 
expressed.  What  might  seem  to  one  person  to  be  a  matter  of  rela¬ 
tively  minor  importance  might  seem  to  another  to  be  of  major  sig¬ 
nificance.  Among  problems  of  finding  the  appropriate  rendering 
(or,  in  some  cases,  the  least  inappropriate  rendering)  were  several 
that  were  debated  more  than  once.  One  such  question  concerned 
the  best  way  to  translate  the  Hebrew  word  miknam,  which  refers 
to  part  of  the  high  priest’s  linen  garments.  Traditionally  this  word 
had  been  rendered  “breeches,”  but  since  the  garment  is  said  to 
extend  from  the  loins  to  the  thighs  (Exod.  28.42),  that  rendering 
seemed  to  be  inappropriate.  But  what  is  more  suitable?  One  of  the 
older  members  said,  “Why,  of  course,  drawers  is  what  is  meant.” 
Younger  members  proposed  “shorts”  or  even  “skivvies.”  Still  oth¬ 
ers  favored  “pants”  or  “underpants.”  Eventually  the  somewhat 
cumbersome  “undergarments”  was  chosen. 

In  the  New  Testament  a  recurring  problem  arose  concerning 
the  appropriate  rendering  of  the  Greek  word  doulos.  Defined  by 
classical  Greek  lexicons  as  “slave,”  this  translation  is  certainly  cor¬ 
rect  in  many  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  a  minority  of  the 
committee  preferred  this  rendering  everywhere  in  the  NRS  V.  But 
other  members  were  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Septuagint 
doulos  frequently  renders  the  Hebrew  ’ ebed ,  a  word  variously 
translated  servant,”  “slave,”  “official,”  “bondman,”  etc.  They 
were  impressed  also  by  the  traditional  rendering  in  English,4 
German,  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Italian  versions  in  referring 
to  Moses,  David,  and  others  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  servant 
(not  the  slave)  of  God.  Therefore,  despite  vigorous  debates  that 
were  renewed5  more  than  once  in  the  New  Testament  committee, 
the  majority  retained  the  traditional  rendering  of  such  passages 
as,  “Paul,  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ”  (Rom.  1.1),  “the  song  of 


4  R  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  doulos  is  never  rendered  “slave”  in  the  King  James  Version; 
in  fact,  the  word  slave  occurs  only  twice  in  the  whole  1611  Bible  —  once  in  the  Old 
Testament  (Jer.  2.14)  and  once  in  the  New  (Rev.  18.13,  rendering  somata). 

It  is  perhaps  worth  mentioning  that  exactly  the  same  debate  emerged  more  than  once 
in  the  1940s  (so  Dean  Weigle  told  the  present  writer)  when  the  Standard  Bible  Committee 
was  preparing  the  RS\  New  1  estament  (1946).  At  that  time  E.  J.  Goodspeed  vigorously 
and  repeatedly  argued  that  “slave”  should  be  the  rendering  of  doulos  everywhere  —  even 
though  he  had  abandoned  this  translation  at  Rom.  15.8  in  his  own  American  translation 
where  he  used  “agent.” 
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Moses,  the  servant  of  God”  (Rev.  15.3),  and  “Praise  our  God,  all 
you  his  servants”  (Rev.  19.5).  In  these  passages  a  footnote  now 
informs  the  reader  that  the  Greek  is  literally  slave  or  slaves. 

Occasionally  a  change  was  voted  that  at  a  later  session  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  ill-advised.  Such  was  the  proposal,  made  by  the 
present  writer  and  adopted  by  the  New  Testament  editorial 
committee,  that  the  Greek  name  loudas  be  always  rendered 
throughout  the  New  Testament  by  “Judas,”  including  its  occur¬ 
rence  in  the  title  and  in  verse  1  of  the  Letter  of  Jude.  Here,  how¬ 
ever,  further  consideration  convinced  me  that  we  should  bow  to 
current  usage  in  English  Bibles6  and  not,  for  reasons  of  linguistic 
purism,  introduce  a  rendering  that  would  almost  certainly  have 
perplexed  many  readers  of  the  NRSV.  At  a  subsequent  session, 
therefore,  I  managed  to  persuade  the  other  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  committee  that  the  best  solution  to  this  dilemma  was  to  re¬ 
tain  the  traditional  rendering  in  the  Letter  of  Jude  and  to  put  a 
footnote  indicating  that  the  Greek  reads  Judas. 

It  will  not  be  surprising  to  those  who  have  worked  in  similar 
committees  that  not  all  our  debate  was  conducted  with  serious 
decorum.  Occasionally  the  progress  of  the  discussion  led  to  up- 
roarous  laughter  as  one  suggestion  after  another  would  strike  a 
humorous  chord.  This  occurred  in  discussing  1  Maccabees  6:46, 
which  describes  the  bravery  of  a  Jewish  freedom-fighter  who, 
taking  a  sword,  managed  to  come  close  to  the  leading  elephant  in 
the  phalanx  of  the  Syrian  army;  then  “he  eisedu  the  elephant, 
stabbed  it  from  beneath,  and  killed  it;  but  it  fell  to  the  ground 
upon  him  and  there  he  died.”  In  trying  to  find  a  suitable  word  to 
translate  the  Greek  verb  eisedu,  first  one  then  another  member 
would  propose  various  renderings,  such  as  went,  stooped 
under,”  “slid  beneath,”  and  a  variety  of  other  verbs,  ending  with 
“he  snuck  under  the  elephant!”  By  this  time  everyone  was  laugh¬ 
ing.  Finally  we  decided  upon  the  rather  colorless  ne  got  under 
the  elephant.”  Incidents  like  this  illustrate  the  happy  esprit  de 
corps  that  characterized  discussions  of  the  committee. 

On  one  occasion  the  discussion  in  the  New  Testament  section 
was  prolonged  far  beyond  the  time  of  closing  (working  days 
normally  ran  from  9:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.).  On  this  day  the  library, 


»  Among  English  renderings  of  the  Bible,  Wycliff  (1380)  and  Tyndale  (1534)  used  Ju¬ 
das  (ludas)  in  the  title  of  the  Epistle;  Moffatt  (1913)  used  Judas  followed  by  Jude  in 
parentheses.  Of  course  in  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  other  European  lan¬ 
guages,  no  such  distinction  is  made. 
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in  a  room  of  which  we  were  working,  was  to  be  closed  at  5:00  p.m. 
Neither  I  as  chair  nor  the  other  members  had  been  paying  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  passing  of  time,  and  when  we  finally  broke  off  for 
supper  we  discovered  that  the  janitor  had  locked  the  doors  of  the 
library,  and  we  could  not  get  out  of  the  building.  Finally  one  win¬ 
dow  was  discovered  that  could  be  opened,  and  then,  after  putting 
a  chair  outside  the  window,  all  of  us  climbed  out,  one  by  one. 
Fortunately  our  place  of  meeting  was  on  the  ground  floor. 

After  the  two  sections  of  the  RSV  committee  had  completed 
their  assignments,  the  results  of  revising  the  translation  were 
turned  over  to  two  editorial  committees  for  necessary  smoothing 
and  standardizing  of  work  that  had  extended  over  a  span  of  15 
years.  During  that  time  a  certain  dynamic  had  evolved,  which 
meant  that  adjustments  needed  to  be  made  in  each  Testament. 
This  editorial  work  was  accomplished  for  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Apocrypha  by  Robert  Dentan,  Walter  Harrelson,  and  the 
present  writer,  working  together  a  total  of  76  days,  and  for  the 
New  Testament  by  Paul  Minear,  Lucetta  Mowry,  and  the  present 
writer,  working  together  a  total  of  33  days.7  Finally,  it  fell  to  the 
lot  of  the  chair  to  introduce  at  the  very  end  a  number  of  adjust¬ 
ments  within  (and  between)  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Near  the  close  of  the  work  of  the  entire  committee,  attention 
was  given  to  the  question  of  what  to  call  the  revision.  In  seeking 
for  a  suitable  designation  for  the  updated  form  of  the  Revised 
Standard  V ersion,  two  considerations  needed  to  be  balanced  with 
each  other:  (1)  The  name  ought  to  show  some  degree  of  conti¬ 
nuity  of  the  revision  with  the  previous  form  of  the  version;  (2)  at 
the  same  time  the  name  should  be  distinctive  and  not  easily  con¬ 
fused  with  other  existing  English  versions. 

In  accordance  with  the  former  consideration  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  retain  Revised  Standard  (or  at  least  the  word 
Standard  )  in  the  name.  Possible  designations,  accordingly, 
were  “Ecumenical  Standard  Version,”  and  “New  Standard  Ver¬ 
sion.  It  was  also  suggested  that  “Revised  Standard  Version”  be 
retained,  followed  by  one  of  the  following,  “New  Edition,”  or 
1990  Edition,  or  Final  Edition.” 

Another  possibility  was  to  use  Revised  Standard  Version” 


w  Ln  wnter6St  °u  SlCT,ng  a  greater  deSree  of  euphony  in  the  oral  reading  of  Scripture, 

Mnc  paul  Minear,  who  had  had  experience  in  recording  for  the  blind,  prepared  tapes  for  us 
of  the  new  RSV  text  of  the  Psalms  and  of  the  entire  New  Testament. 
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with  a  prefix;  among  those  that  were  considered  were  “New,” 
“Second,”  and  “Improved.”  Of  course,  one  needed  to  take  into 
account  the  acronym  that  would  be  formed  by  whatever  name 
was  chosen  —  and  the  last  mentioned  possibility  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  IRS  Version!  Eventually  the  name  that  seemed  to  be 
the  most  suitable  was  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version 
(NRSV). 

Half-title  pages  are  provided  for  each  of  the  Testaments  and 
for  the  Apocryphal/Deuterocanonical  Books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  half-title  page  for  the  New  Testament  is  the  same  as  the 
title  page  of  the  RSV  New  Testament  when  it  first  was  published 
in  1946,  namely,  The  New  Covenant,  commonly  called  TheNew 
T estament  of  Our  Lord  and  Savior  Jesus  Christ.  It  occurred  to  the 
present  writer  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  revive  the  use  of  this 
as  a  half-title  page  and  to  devise  a  corresponding  half-title  page  for 
the  first  part  of  the  Bible.  So  I  canvassed  the  members  of  the 
committee  soliciting  their  opinions  on  the  suitability  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  half-title  page,  The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  commonly  called. 
The  Old  Testament.  Although  one  member  suggested  The  Jewish 
Scriptures  .  .  .  ,  and  someone  else  proposed  The  Hebrew  and 
Aramaic  Scriptures  .  .  .  ,  others  wrote  and  approved  the  pro¬ 
posed  wording.  Editions  of  the  Bible  that  include  the  Apocrypha 
will  have  also  the  half-title  page,  The  Apocryphal/ Deuterocanon- 
ical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  these  books  will  be  arranged 
in  four  groups  of  books  in  accordance  with  how  they  are  regarded 
by  the  several  confessional  bodies. 

II 

The  following  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Standard  Bi¬ 
ble  Committee  as  of  May  19, 1989,8  when  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  NCCC,  meeting  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  adopted  a  resolution 
that  “authorized  and  endorsed  the  New  Revised  Standard  Ver- 


*  For  a  listing  of  the  names  of  all  members  of  the  RSV  committee  from  the  beginning 

(1929 )  to  1980,  see  the  present  writer’s  chapter  in  The  Word  of  God,  a  Guide to. 

Versions  of  the  Bible,  ed.  by  Lloyd  R.  Bailey  (Atlanta:  John  Knox  Press  1982] bpp.  42-44  .In 
addition  to  the  names  listed  there  and  here,  the  name  of  Delbert  Hite  JohnsHopkm 
University  should  be  mentioned;  Hillers  served  on  the  committee  from  1981  to  1986,  v  he 
heresigned  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  work.  We  also  felt  the  loss  of  continued  work  on 
the  committee  by  the  death  in  1985  of  George  MacRae,  S.J.,  Harvard  Divinity  School,  and 
of  Bruce  Vawter,  C.M.,  DePaul  University,  in  1986. 
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sion  for  use  in  worship,  study  and  personal  use,  commending  it  to 
the  churches  for  their  use:” 

William  A.  Beardslee,  emeritus,  Emory  University 
Phyllis  A.  Bird,  Garrett-Evangelical  Theological  Seminary 
George  W.  Coats,  Lexington  Theological  Seminary 
Demetrios  J.  Constantelos,  Stockton  State  College,  NJ 
Robert  C.  Dentan,  emeritus,  General  Theological  Seminary 
Alexander  A.  Di  Leila,  O.F.M.,  Catholic  University  of  America 
J.  Cheryl  Exum,  Boston  College 

Reginald  H.  Fuller,  emeritus,  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminary,  Alexandria 
Paul  D.  Hanson,  Harvard  Divinity  School 
Walter  Harrelson,  Vanderbilt  Divinity  School 
William  L.  Holladay,  Andover  Newton  Theological  School 
Sherman  E.  Johnson,  emeritus,  Church  Divinity  School  of  the 
Pacific 

Robert  A.  Kraft,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
George  M.  Landes,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  NY 
Conrad  E.  L’Heureux,  University  of  Dayton 
S.  Dean  McBride,  Jr.,  LJnion  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond 
Bruce  M.  Metzger,  emeritus,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Patrick  D.  Miller,  Jr.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Paul  S.  Minear,  emeritus,  Yale  Divinity  School 
Lucetta  Mowry,  emeritus,  Wellesley  College 
Roland  Murphy,  O.  Carm.,  emeritus,  Duke  Divinity  School 
Harry  M.  Orlinsky,  Hebrew  LJnion  College/Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion,  NY 

Marvin  H.  Pope,  emeritus,  Yale  LIniversity 
J.  J.  M.  Roberts,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Alfred  von  Rohr  Sauer,  emeritus,  Christ  Seminary  -  Seminex 
St.  Louis 

Katharine  D.  Sakenfeld,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

James  A.  Sanders,  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont 

Gene  M.  T  ueker,  Candler  School  of  Theology,  Emory  University 

Eugene  C.  Ulrich,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Allen  Wikgren,  emeritus,  LJniversity  of  Chicago  Divinity  School 

Those  who  served  as  secretaries  over  the  years  in  order  to  re¬ 
cord  the  results  of  the  discussions  and  voting  by  the  committee 
were  Mrs.  Harriet  Reynolds  (secretary  to  Herbert  G.  May)  and,  at 
various  times,  the  following  doctoral  students  at  Princeton:  Rob- 
ert  Bernard,  James  Brownson,  Charles  Cosgrove,  Bart  Ehrman 
Michael  Holmes,  Brian  Kutcher,  Charles  Myers,  Andre  Resner 
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Stanley  Saunders,  Loren  Stuckenbruck,  Arthur  Walker,  and  Har¬ 
old  Washington. 

The  preparation  of  a  computer  data-base  was  accomplished 
by  Robert  Bernard,  Bart  Ehrman,  and  Neil  Elliott,  with  valuable 
advice  given  by  James  Brownson.  The  floppy-disks  were  sent  to 
Autographies,  Inc.,  in  Pomona,  California,  where  they  were 
adapted  to  drive  a  printer.  On  one  occasion  the  disk  must  have 
come  too  close  in  transit  to  a  magnetic  field,  for  the  Princeton 
office  was  notified  that  the  contents  of  the  disk  (the  NRS  V  text  of 
Genesis)  was  “garbage.”  Soon  another  disk  was  on  its  way.  In  sub¬ 
sequent  print-outs  it  was  seen  that  a  number  of  kinds  of  changes 
needed  to  be  made.  Early  it  was  discovered  that  the  verse  nu¬ 
meral  stood  too  close  to  the  first  word  of  a  new  paragraph,  and  if 
that  word  happened  to  be  the  pronoun  “I,”  the  resulting  number 
for,  say,  verse  10  might  look  to  the  casual  reader  like  “101.”  In  the 
process  of  adjusting  this,  however,  another  feature  of  spacing  was 
disturbed,  making  for  further  trouble  in  finally  getting  everything 
back  to  normal. 

Still  another  task  that  needed  some  adjustment  both  as  to 
wording  and  spacing  was  the  insertion  of  headings  to  identify  sec¬ 
tions  of  text.  Herbert  May  had  long  been  eager  to  provide  head¬ 
ings  (some  3,000  in  all)  for  use  by  publishers  of  the  RSV  that 
wished  to  incorporate  them,  and  he  persuaded  Millar  Burrows,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  prepare  headings  for  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  Dom  Bernard  Orchard,  O.S.B.  (who  at  that  time  was 
a  member  of  the  committee)  to  work  with  other  committee 
members  in  drawing  up  headings  for  the  New  Testament.  These 
materials  had  been  in  the  files  of  the  RSV  committee  since  the 
early  70s.  Naturally  they  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  wording  and 
paragraphing  of  the  NRSV,  for  obviously  The  Bronze  Laver 
would  not  do  as  a  heading  for  Exod.  30.17,  which  now  reads,  You 
shall  make  a  bronze  basin.”  The  task  of  making  such  adjustments, 
as  well  as  often  shortening  the  original  headings,  which  tended  to 
be  too  long,  fell  on  my  shoulders  —  as  well  as  the  task  of  creating  a 
set  of  headings  for  the  apocryphal/ deuterocanonical  books.  In 
the  process  of  having  the  computer  insert  the  section  headings, 
which  at  first  were  placed  flush  with  the  lef thand  margin  and  later 
centered  in  the  column,  it  was  discovered  that  two  lines  of  text 
had  fallen  out  of  the  text  of  Hosea  4.11.  Another  problem  arose 
when,  quite  unaccountably,  the  computer  at  first  rejected  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  section  headings  in  the  NRSV  rendering  of  the  Greek 
Esther. 

After  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tripp,  professional  proof- 
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readers  of  the  Bible,  and  the  present  writer  had  gone  through  sets 
of  three  successive  galleys  (with  a  combined  weight  of  67  pounds 
of  paper),  the  remaining  task  confronting  me  prior  to  the  stage  of 
transforming  galleys  into  page  proof  for  the  several  publishers 
was  to  go  through  an  alphabetical  print-out  of  all  words  and 
proper  names  in  the  Old  Testament,  Apocrypha,  and  New  Tes¬ 
tament  in  order  to  correct  the  computer’s  logic  in  hyphenating. 
By  computer  logic,  for  example,  “antichrist”  would  have  been 
hyphenated,  had  it  come  at  the  end  of  a  line,  as  “an-tich-rist”! 
Other  monstrosities,  demanding  correction,  were  ar-chan-gel, 
Co-elesyria,  cop-pers-mith,  Da-thema,  Leb-ba-eus,  le-thech,  and 
Re-cha-bites. 

The  publication  of  the  RSV  Bible  in  1952  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  production  of  a  great  number  of  other  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  English.  From  that  year  to  the  present,  27  other 
English  renderings  of  the  complete  Bible  have  appeared,  plus  26 
additional  renderings  of  the  New  Testament  alone.  These  differ 
from  one  another  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  depending  in  part  on 
the  translation  theory  that  was  followed9  and  in  part  on  the  level  of 
readership  for  which  each  was  prepared.  During  this  period  of 
nearly  40  years,  all  these  translators  and  revisers  had  devoted  a 
simply  staggering  number  of  hours  to  patient,  detailed  scholarly 
work  in  trying  to  understand  and  express  the  meaning  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  writers  words  and  the  organization  of  their  ideas.  Whatever 
advances  have  been  made  over  the  years  in  accuracy,  clarity,  and 
euphony  of  expression,  these  are  the  result  of  cooperation  among 
and  between  scholars  representing  a  broad  spectrum  of  expertise 
and  insight.  In  this  field  of  work  it  is  the  slow  accumulation  of  such 
new  insights  arising  from  the  research  of  many  that  results  in  a 
rendering  of  Scripture  that,  one  hopes,  will  continue  to  speak  to 
the  needs  and  understanding  of  successive  generations  of  readers. 

,  J?r,  Mftzfer  taught  for  46  years  at  Princeton  Seminary  and  is  author  or  editor 
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The  1990s  probably  will  not  match  the  prior  four  decades  in  the 
production  of  new  or  revised  English-language  Bible  translations. 
One  of  the  reasons  is  that  new  discoveries  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls  surely  cannot  be  anticipated  during  the  1990s. 
Of  course,  no  one  expected  in  the  1940s  that  the  Scrolls  would  be 
unearthed,  bringing  the  fresh  impetus  to  textual  studies  that  they 
.  brought. 

The  Scrolls  have  contributed  immensely  to  textual  studies  and 
therefore  to  the  work  of  Bible  translators,  whose  fundamental  job 
is  to  translate  into  the  target  language  the  best  available  Hebrew, 
Aramaic,  Greek,  or  Latin  text  of  the  books  of  the  Bible  and  the 
Apocrypha.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  they  have  done  so. 
First,  and  most  important,  they  have  given  fresh  readings  of  diffi¬ 
cult  texts  in  Hebrew  Bible,  so  that  scholars  are  often  in  the  position 
now  of  saying  that  one  or  more  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  biblical  book  in  question  read  differently,  or  agree 
with  the  Septuagint  (the  Greek  Old  Testament)  or  with  some 
other  early  translation,  against  the  standard  Hebrew  text  (the  Mas- 
oretic  text). 

Second,  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  have  offered  additional  or  dif¬ 
ferent  meanings  to  biblical  words  and  phrases,  thereby  enriching 
lexical  study  of  the  biblical  literature  and  contributing  to  the  refin¬ 
ing  and  recasting  of  many  biblical  verses  or  phrases,  including 
some  very  well-known  and  treasured  ones.  Third,  the  Scrolls  have 
stimulated  an  enormous  increase  in  textual  and  lexical  study  of  the 
Bible,  with  the  result  that  exegetical  study  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
°jLC0urse  §oes  on  the  time,  has  been  particularly  fruitful  in 
offering  fresh  understandings  to  contemporary  Bible  translators. 
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Much  of  this  exegetical  study  has  not  directly  involved  the  mate¬ 
rials  found  at  Qumran  (the  site  of  the  discovery  of  the  Scrolls,  in 
the  hills  above  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea).  But  none 
would  deny  that  the  spate  of  textual,  literary,  historical,  and  socio¬ 
logical  studies  of  the  Bible  owes  much  to  the  discovery  and  study 
of  the  scrolls. 

Our  examination  of  the  importance  of  recent  discoveries  for 
Bible  translation  must  therefore  distinguish  those  discoveries,  like 
the  Scrolls,  that  have  given  us  direct  support  for  alternative  read¬ 
ings  of  biblical  passages  from  those  discoveries  that  have  contrib¬ 
uted  additional  insight  into  the  meanings  of  words  and  phrases,  of 
customs  and  objects,  and  especially  legal  and  religious  practices. 
The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  have  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the 
former,  but  all  kinds  of  discoveries  have  contributed  immensely 
to  the  latter. 


I.  Discoveries  Leading  Directly  to  Changes  in  the  Translations 

A.  1  Samuel  10.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
changes  in  the  biblical  text  lying  behind  the  NRSV  occurs  at  the 
end  of  1  Samuel  10.  For  decades,  scholars  have  pointed  out  that 
chapter  11  begins  rather  abruptly  with  the  introduction  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  Nahash  the  Ammonite  against  the  citizens  of  Jabesh- 
gilead.  Nahash  agrees  to  spare  its  inhabitants  if  the  males  will 
submit  to  having  their  right  eye  gouged  out.  The  Dead  Sea  Scrolls 
yielded  fragments  of  three  very  important  manuscripts  of  the 
books  of  Samuel.  These  fragments  have  not  yet  appeared  in  their 
definitive  edition,  but  Professor  Frank  Cross  has  readily  made 
their  contents  available  to  scholars  working  on  the  books  of 
Samuel.  One  of  these  manuscripts  has  a  considerably  larger  text 
for  the  end  of  1  Samuel  10  or,  one  could  just  as  easily  say,  for  the 
beginning  of  1  Samuel  11.  The  Dead  Sea  Samuel  manuscript 
(identified  in  the  notes  of  the  NRSV  with  the  designation  Q 
ms[s]”)  reads  as  follows: 

Now  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  had  been  grievously  oppress¬ 
ing  the  Gadites  and  the  Reubenites.  He  would  gouge  out  the  right  eye 
of  each  of  them  and  would  not  grant  Israel  a  deliverer.  No  one  was  left 
of  the  Israelites  across  the  Jordan  whose  right  eye  Nahash,  king  of  the 
Ammonites,  had  not  gouged  out.  But  there  were  seven  thousand  men 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Ammonites  and  had  entered  Jabesh-gilead. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  Dead  Sea  Samuel  manuscript 
supplied  this  additional  material  in  order  better  to  account  for 
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Nahash’s  demanding  the  right  eye  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first 
century  C.E.  Jewish  historian  Josephus  has  a  text  quite  close  to  the 
Scrolls  text,  and  Josephus  is  known  to  have  smoothed  out  the  bib¬ 
lical  text  from  time  to  time.  But  the  reading  does  not  have  the 
character  of  such  an  explanatory  addition  to  an  originally  obscure 
text.  It  speaks  of  the  Reubenites  and  the  Gadites  who  had  been 
plagued  by  Nahash  in  times  past,  describes  the  flight  of  7,000  fugi¬ 
tives  to  Jabesh-gilead  for  safety,  where  they  then  are  besieged 
“about  a  month  later”  (as  the  Scrolls  manuscript  reads  at  11:1). 
These  fugitives  in  Jabesh-gilead  agree  finally  to  submit  to  the 
same  maiming  that  Nahash  had  perpetrated  on  their  colleagues, 
in  the  event  that  no  champion  could  be  found  to  come  to  their  aid 
within  the  specified  period.  The  NRSY  translators  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  agreeing  that  this  Scrolls  material  belonged  in  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  book  of  1  Samuel. 

The  translators  did  have  difficulty,  however,  in  deciding  how 
to  designate  these  added  sentences.  The  decision  to  place  them  as 
a  separate  paragraph  at  the  end  of  chapter  10  was  reached  fairly 
•  easily.  Otherwise,  we  would  have  a  large  textual  addition  right  at 
the  beginning  of  chapter  11.  But  should  they  be  numbered  se¬ 
rially,  following  verse  27  of  1  Samuel?  That  was  originally  de¬ 
cided;  and  as  a  result,  five  verses  were  included  in  the  text  of  1 
Samuel  that  had  never  been  in  an  English  Bible  to  that  time.  But 
the  more  cautious  decision  was  taken,  later  on,  to  include  the 
material  as  a  continuation  of  verse  27,  for  the  sensible  reason  that 
readers  could  be  puzzled  if  they  found  five  verses  in  the  NRSV 
that  appeared  in  no  other  Bible. 

B.  1  Samuel  1:11.  Another  interesting  addition  to  the  Maso- 
retic  text  of  1  Samuel  occurs  in  the  first  chapter,  in  the  vow  that 
Hannah  is  reported  to  have  made  at  Shiloh.  The  Masoretic  read¬ 
ing  is,  She  made  a  vow  and  said,  ‘O  LORD  of  hosts,  if  only  you 
will  look  on  the  misery  of  your  servant,  and  remember  me,  and 
not  forget  your  servant,  but  will  give  to  your  servant  a  male  child, 
then  I  will  give  him  to  the  LORD  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  no 
razor  shall  touch  his  head.’  ”  But  fragments  of  one  of  the  Scrolls  at 
1:22  plus  the  Greek  translation  make  it  evident  that  the  best  text 
here,  beginning  after  male  child,  is  “then  I  will  set  him  before 
you  as  a  nazirite  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He  shall  drink  neither 
wine  nor  intoxicants,  and  no  razor  shall  touch  his  head.”  The  sup¬ 
port  lent  by  the  fragmentary  text  of  the  Qumran  manuscript  led 
the  NRSV  translators  to  accept  this  more  probable  reading  into 
the  text  of  1  Samuel  1:11  and  1:22. 
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C.  1  Samuel  2:8.  The  Scrolls  manuscript  supports  the  Greek  in 
reading  an  additional  line  to  verse  eight  of  Hannah’s  Song,  but  the 
XRSV  translators  decided  not  to  accept  that  line.  Verse  eight  in 
XRSV  reads: 

He  raises  up  the  poor  from  the  dust; 

he  lifts  the  needy  from  the  ash  heap, 
to  make  them  sit  with  princes 
and  inherit  a  seat  of  honor. 

The  additional  line  that  was  not  accepted  into  XRSV  reads: 

He  grants  the  vow  of  the  one  who  vows, 
and  blesses  the  years  of  the  just. 

The  verse  certainly  fits  into  the  poem  excellently,  but  the 
translators  finally  decided  to  put  the  verse  in  a  note  rather  than 
into  the  text  of  the  poem. 

D.  2  Samuel  22:36.  The  RSV  translates  2  Samuel  22:36  as 
follows: 

Thou  hast  given  me  the  shield  of  thy  salvation, 
and  thy  help  made  me  great 

The  last  line  reads  the  same  in  RS  V’s  translation  of  the  parallel  to 
this  ancient  poem  presented  as  Psalm  18  (Ps  18:35).  The  word  in 
question  is  “help.”  RSV  has  a  note  indicating  that  the  word  might 
be  translated  as  “gentleness.”  But  the  Scrolls  manuscript  sup¬ 
ports  a  reading  that  had  been  suggested  long  ago:  the  Hebrew 
word  requires  only  the  change  of  one  letter  to  read  what  the  RS\ 
has  translated  —  “help!”  XRSV,  accordingly,  translates: 

You  have  given  me  the  shield  of  your  salvation, 
and  your  help  has  made  me  great. 

The  word  “help”  has  a  note  pointing  out  that  the  Scrolls  manu¬ 
script  has  this  reading,  while  the  Masoretic  text  reads  answer, 
not  “help.” 

E.  2  Samuel  23:1.  A  fascinating  problem  is  presented  by  the 
opening  line  of  Davids  so-called  Last  Words  in  2  Samuel  23.1- 
7.1  The  Masoretic  text  has: 

The  oracle  of  David,  son  of  Jesse, 

the  oracle  of  the  man  who  was  raised  on  high. 


•  See  my  essay  titled  “Creative  Spirit  in  the  Old  T estament:  A  Study  of  the  Last  Uords 
of  David  (2  Samuel  23:1-7),”  in  Sin,  Salvation,  and  the  Spirit,  ed.  Darnel  Duirken,  O.S.B., 
127-33.  Collegeville,  MN:  The  Liturgical  Press,  1979. 
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But  scholars  had  noted  long  ago  that  the  Hebrew  term  translated 
“on  high”  (Hebrew  (al)  could  be  the  name  of  a  deity.  Some  had  in 
fact  translated  .  .  whom  El  (or  Al)  exalted.”  But  the  Qumran 
manuscript  that  preserves  parts  of  the  end  of  2  Samuel  has  the 
basic  name  of  the  West  Semitic  deity  El  (Hebrew  *el) .  Thus,  there 
is  no  reason  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  alternate  name  of  the  deity 
and  follow  the  Masoretic  reading;  the  Scrolls  text  yields  the  same 
meaning. 

Studies  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls  Temple  Scroll  and  intensive 
work  on  other  cultic  texts  of  the  ancient  Near  East  have  yielded  a 
much  better  comprehension  of  the  terminology  of  the  Israelite 
cult.  A  very  large  number  of  changes  will  be  evident  as  readers 
compare  Leviticus  in  the  RSV  with  the  NRSV  rendering  of  the 
book.  Let  me  mention  only  two  instances.  First,  throughout  the 
Hebrew  Bible  the  designation  “peace  offering”  has  become  “of¬ 
fering  of  well-being,”  a  term  taken  from  the  excellent  translation 
of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society,  Tanakh.  Second,  the  closing 
chapter  of  Leviticus  (chapter  27),  dealing  with  votive  offerings, 

■  has  been  greatly  modified  to  give  clarity  and  precision  to  the  de¬ 
tailed  list  of  payments  that  may  be  offered  in  lieu  of  animals  or 
grain  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  one’s  vows.  The  critical  change  is  to 
replace  the  vague  RSV  term  “valuation”  with  the  term  “equiva¬ 
lent,”  thus  making  it  clear  what  this  chapter  is  all  about. 

II.  Discoveries  and  Findings  Resulting  from 
Continuing  Research 

Most  of  the  changes  in  the  NRSV  result  not  from  striking  new 
discoveries  such  as  those  mentioned  above.  They  result  rather 
from  the  progress  of  biblical  scholarship,  frequently  arising  from 
the  further  examination  of  discoveries  made  earlier,  but  often 
simply  the  result  of  philological  and  exegetical  scholarship  that 
makes  more  precise  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  words  or  phrases 
or  practices.  Some  of  these  are  listed  here,  with  brief  comments. 

A.  Translations  that  give  greater  weight  than  in  RSV  to  the 
Masoretic  tradition.  The  NRSV  translators  have  been  much  less 
ready  than  the  RSV  translators  to  follow  the  Septuagint  (LXX) 
against  the  Masoretic  text.  They  have  done  so  frequently,  how¬ 
ever,  in  books  like  1-2  Samuel  where  the  value  of  the  LXX  is  un¬ 
mistakable.  Indeed,  in  general,  the  NRSV  translators  have  given 
much  more  weight  to  Jewish  tradition  than  their  forebears,  as  the 
following  illustrations  will  show. 
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1.  Genesis  1:1.  The  question  how  to  translate  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  continues  to  be  debated.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  openings  of  creation  stories  in  the  ancient  world, 
notably  Enuma  Elish,  that  a  “when.  .  .  .  then”  pattern  is  cus¬ 
tomary.  But  the  vocalization  of  the  first  word  of  the  Bible,  Bere- 
shith,  in  the  Masoretic  tradition  leads  many  scholars  to  believe 
that  the  nuance  of  meaning  expressed  by  the  first  two  biblical 
words,  Bereshith  bar  a'',  is  best  captured  if  both  an  absolute  be¬ 
ginning  and  a  temporal  process  can  be  conveyed  by  one’s  transla¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason,  the  NRSV  has  translated  “In  the  beginning, 
when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  .  .  .  rather  than 
“When  God  began  to  create.  .  .  .’’To  translate,  “In  the  beginning 
God  created.  .  .’’is  to  be  too  absolute  (the  Masoretes  would  have 
read  Bareshith  if  that  were  their  intention,  it  is  believed),  just  as 
“When  God  began  to  create  .  .  .’’is  too  indefinite,  although  of 
course  neither  of  those  renderings  is  wrong  or  inadmissible.  In 
fact,  both  alternatives  are  listed  in  the  notes  of  NRSV. 

2.  Genesis  18:21.  The  Masoretes  and  other  Jewish  scholars 
preserved  notices  that  at  several  points  (traditionally  18)  the  text 
had  been  corrected  in  order  to  avoid  misleading  the  reader  or 
giving  offense  to  God.  These  emendations  (in  Hebrew  Tiqqune 
sopherim)  have  rarely  been  used  to  correct  a  biblical  text,  and 
NRSV  rarely  uses  them  to  do  so.  But  there  are  some  of  these  that 
are  of  such  interest  and  value  for  a  translation  that  they  are  in¬ 
cluded  as  notes  to  the  text.  That  is  the  case  with  Genesis  18:21 .  The 
Masoretes  report  that  the  text  originally  read,  “And  the  LORD 
continued  to  stand  before  Abraham.”  Such  a  reading,  particularly 
in  the  context  in  which  Abraham  contends  strongly  with  God  for 
the  city  of  Sodom,  could  be  troublesome  to  readers,  suggesting 
that  God  was  subordinate  to  Abraham.  The  translation  was  there¬ 
fore  “corrected,”  according  to  tradition  to  read  as  it  now  appears 
in  the  Hebrew  text,  “And  Abraham  continued  to  stand  before  the 
LORD.”  NRSV  has  a  note  reading,  “Another  ancient  tradition 
reads,  ‘And  the  LORD  continued  to  stand  before  Abraham. 

3.  Habakkuk  1:12.  In  Habakkuk  1:12,  however,  the  NRSV 
now  reads: 

Are  you  not  from  of  old 

O  LORD  my  God,  my  Holy  One? 

You  shall  not  die. 

The  translators  have  a  note  on  the  You  stating  that  this  is  the 
reading  of  ancient  Hebrew  tradition,  a  reference  to  one  of  the 
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scribal  emendations.  The  note  explains  that  the  Masoretic  text 
reads  “We.” 

4.  Genesis  49:10.  A  crux  of  biblical  interpretation  appears  in 
Genesis  49:8-12,  Jacob’s  blessing  of  his  son  (actually,  of  the  tribe) 
Judah.  The  passage  is  probably  speaking  of  some  descendant  of 
Judah  (David  is  the  historical  personality  in  view,  in  all  likelihood) 
who  will  rise  to  ascendancy  over  the  tribes  and  bring  rich  blessing 
to  all  Israel.  The  expression  .  .  until  Shiloh  comes”  in  verse  10 
has  long  been  a  puzzle  to  translators  and  interpreters.  The  NRSY 
translators  once  again  turned  to  early  Jewish  interpretations  of 
such  cruxes  in  the  biblical  literature.  The  Hebrew  term  translated 
“Shiloh”  can  be  divided  into  two  Hebrew  words,  the  first  shay 
and  the  second  loh,  with  the  meaning  “.  .  .  until  tribute  comes  to 
him.”  Isaiah  18:7  has  the  word  shay  in  a  text  promising  that  gifts 
will  be  brought  to  the  Lord  in  a  coming  day  from  people  now 
hostile  to  the  Lord  and  to  Israel.  Our  text  may  be  speaking  of  the 
paying  of  tribute  by  the  northern  tribes  to  David  during  his  seven- 
year  reign  in  Hebron  as  king  of  Judah  (see  2  Samuel  3). 

5.  Job  32:3.  Another  of  the  scribal  corrections  is  reported  to 
have  occurred  in  Job  32:3.  The  introduction  to  the  appearance  of 
Elihu  to  challenge  Job  includes  the  statement  that  Elihu  “was 
angry  also  at  Job’s  three  friends  because  they  had  found  no 
answer,  though  they  had  declared  Job  to  be  in  the  wrong.”  But  the 
Masoretes  noted  that  the  text  originally  had  read,  “.  .  .  because 
they  had  found  no  answer,  and  had  put  God  in  the  wrong.”  This 
alternative  is  listed  in  a  note  to  Job  32:3  in  NRSV. 

B.  Translations  resulting  from  continuing  philological  and 
exegetical  work. 

1.  Deuteronomy  33:27.  One  of  the  many  biblical  texts  that  has 
been  subjected  to  intensive  study  through  the  decades  is  Deute¬ 
ronomy  33,  the  Blessing  of  Moses.  The  familiar  affirmation  to¬ 
ward  the  close,  in  verse  27,  “The  eternal  God  is  your  resting  place, 
and  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms,”  is  a  much  beloved  text. 
Contemporary  study  has  revealed  that  such  a  translation  is  not  as 
probable  as  that  found  in  NRSV: 

He  subdues  (Hebrew  participle  from  the  verb  (anah) 
the  ancient  gods, 

shatters  (Hebrew  participle  from  the  verb  hatat)  the 
forces  (literally  “arms”)  of  old. 

2.  2  Samuel  1:21.  A  similar  revision  of  a  difficult  text  has  come 
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about  on  the  basis  of  numerous  scholarly  efforts.  Once  the  Ugar- 
itic  texts  were  discovered  in  northern  Syria  in  the  late  1920s,  schol¬ 
ars  began  to  pore  over  this  collection  of  West  Semitic  literature, 
written  in  one  of  the  oldest  known  alphabets,  for  parallels  to  bib¬ 
lical  texts.  The  text  in  1  Samuel  1:21  had  long  been  a  puzzle.  What 
could  it  mean  for  David  to  lament  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  by 
saying, 

You  mountains  of  Gilbo’a 

let  there  be  no  dew  or  rain  upon  you, 
nor  fields  of  offerings? 

The  last  line  clearly  must  have  been  wrong.  Among  the  many 
proposed  solutions,  the  RSV  rendering  was  widely  supported, 
“.  .  .  nor  upsurgings  of  the  deep.”  But  further  study  has  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  changing  of  the  text  to  yield  “the  deep”  is  not 
really  necessary.  The  text  can  be  read,  as  in  NRSV,  “.  .  .  nor 
bounteous  fields,”  without  any  change  in  the  Hebrew  consonants. 
The  curse/ prayer  of  David,  then,  is  that  the  place  where  Saul  and 
Jonathan  died  in  battle  remain  unfertile  forever,  with  no  dew  or 
rain  falling  upon  it  to  provide  good  harvest  of  grain. 

3.  Isaiah  35:8.  The  beautiful  eschatological  poem  depicting 
the  transformation  of  earth  and  of  Zion  found  in  Isaiah  35:1-10 
presents  one  crux  for  translators:  verse  8.  The  RSV  reads  this  verse 
as  follows: 

And  a  highway  shall  be  there, 

and  it  shall  be  called  the  Holy  Way; 

the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it, 
and  fools  shall  not  err  therein. 

The  third  line  has  a  note  indicating  that  the  words  .  .  .  and  he  is 
for  them  a  wayfarer”  appear  in  the  Hebrew  after  .  .  .  pass  over 
it.” 

Now,  this  translation  seems  to  be  quite  clear  and  adequate, 
until  one  recognizes  that  the  exclusion  of  the  unclean  and  the 
“fools”  from  the  highway,  and  thus  from  the  transformed  Zion,  is 
surprising  when  one  notes  that  verses  3-6  are  speaking  about  the 
weak  and  fearful,  the  blind,  deaf,  and  speechless,  who  are  to  be 
prepared  precisely  to  enter  the  transformed  Zion,  l  hus  it  is  hardly 
likely  that  the  poet  would,  in  verse  eight,  exclude  the  unclean 
(perhaps  the  leprous  in  particular)  and  the  fools  or  simple  ones. 

The  NRSV  does  not  adequately  render  the  text,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  but  it  does  go  some  distance  toward  a  correct  reading,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  footnote  to  “travel  on  it.  NRSV  reads: 
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A  highway  shall  be  there, 

and  it  shall  be  called  the  Holy  Way; 
the  unclean  shall  not  travel  on  it, 
but  it  shall  be  for  God’s  people; 
no  traveler,  not  even  fools,  shall  go  astray. 

The  NRSV  has  a  note  indicating  that  “travel  on  it”  could  be  read 
“pass  it  by.”  It  also  has  a  note  on  “God’s  people,”  mentioning  that 
the  Hebrew  has  “for  them.” 

I  would  have  preferred  the  following: 

A  highway  shall  be  there,  a  way; 

it  shall  be  called  the  Holy  Way. 

The  unclean  shall  not  pass  it  by; 

it  shall  be  for  them  as  well. 

Even  fools  shall  not  lose  their  way. 

Such  a  reading  gives  cogency  to  this  verse  in  light  of  the  earlier 
verses,  showing  that  the  eschatological  poem  is  speaking  about 
God’s  preparing  the  wounded  and  damaged  and  defective 
members  of  the  community  to  find  their  place  in  the  transformed 
Zion,  along  with  those  more  favored  by  life. 

4.  Isaiah  63:8b-9.  The  striking  reference  to  God’s  sharing  the 
distress  and  affliction  of  Israel  in  Isaiah  63:8b-9  has  disappeared  in 
the  NRSV.  RSV  reads: 

.  .  .  and  he  became  their  Savior. 

In  all  their  affliction  he  was  afflicted, 

and  the  angel  of  his  presence  saved  them. 

The  new  translation,  following  the  Old  Latin  and  the  Greek,  trans¬ 
lates  a  different  vocalization  for  the  Hebrew  term  sr,  reading  sir 
for  the  Masoretic  vocalization  sar.  It  then  connects  the  last  clause 
of  verse  eight  to  the  beginning  of  verse  nine  and  reads: 

.  .  .  and  he  became  their  savior 
[9]  in  all  their  distress. 

It  was  no  messenger  [Herb  sir]  or  angel 
but  his  presence  that  saved  them. 

Once  again,  a  remarkable  religious  text  is  transformed  as  a  result 
of  the  progress  of  exegesis.  But  two  things  can  be  kept  in  view. 
First,  throughout  the  Bible  there  are  texts  that  indicate  God’s  shar¬ 
ing  the  suffering  of  the  people,  even  if  this  text  is  eliminated.  And 
second,  this  text  is  certainly  remarkable  as  well:  God  not  only  sent 
intermediaries  to  bring  deliverance  to  Israel.  It  was  God  and  no 
other,  says  the  NRSV  text,  who  intervened  to  save  the  people. 

5.  2  Esdras  10:27.  One  final  text  in  which  the  fruits  of  exegesis 
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have  yielded  an  alternative  reading  with  considerable  importance 
is  2  Esdras  10:27.  The  change  is  in  a  single  word.  Two  textual 
traditions  exist:  the  Latin  and  the  oriental  versions.  The  latter  are 
followed  in  RSV,  which  reads:  “And  I  looked,  and  behold,  the 
woman  was  no  longer  visible  to  me,  but  there  was  an  established 
city,  and  a  place  of  huge  foundations  showed  itself.”  The  context 
of  the  verse  is  Ezra’s  description  of  his  fourth  vision,  in  which  a 
grieving  woman  is  suddenly  transformed  into  Zion.  The  question 
is  whether  the  Zion  being  portrayed  is  a  fully  established  city  that 
is  miraculously  revealed  to  Ezra,  or  whether,  with  the  Latin,  we 
should  rather  read,  “.  .  .  but  there  was  a  city  being  built,”  there¬ 
by  indicating  that  the  massive  foundations  mentioned  in  the  verse 
signify  the  enormity  of  this  Zion  that  is  being  prepared  by  God. 
NRSV  opts  for  this  understanding,  correctly,  in  my  judgment. 
The  text  from  2  Esdras  then  seems  to  build  upon  the  vision  of 
Zechariah  (2:1-5,  in  Hebrew  2:5-9),  in  which  one  angel  orders 
another  to  prevent  the  measuring  of  the  dimensions  of  Jerusalem. 
Jerusalem,  it  seems,  is  to  be  inhabited  after  the  manner  of  villages 
without  walls.  That  is,  it  will  grow  as  necessary,  in  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  those  whom  God  brings  to  settle  there.  God  and  God 
alone  will  be  its  protecting  wall. 

Thus,  very  much  depends  upon  whether  the  reading  should  be 
“established”  or  “being  established.”  If  the  latter,  as  the  NRSV 
translators  believe,  then  the  openness  of  the  future  and  the  human 
community’s  part  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  purpose  are  un¬ 
derscored.  That  outlook  would  seem  to  fit  this  portion  of  Second 
Esdras  better  than  the  former.  And  it  would  offer  a  kind  of  solu¬ 
tion”  to  Ezra’s  concern  about  the  fate  of  the  wicked.  The  wicked, 
like  the  righteous,  are  in  the  care  of  a  just  but  also  merciful  God. 
And  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  in  behalf  of  the  wicked,  along  with 
active  righteousness,  may  enable  even  the  wicked  to  find  a  place 
in  the  Zion  that  has  no  fixed  boundaries. 

6.  Changes  of  words  or  phrases  to  gain  clarity  or  precision. 
Many  of  the  changes  in  the  NRSV  have  arisen  in  order  to  clarify 
given  readings  or  make  them  more  precise.  Here  I  will  mention 
several  of  these,  usually  giving  a  biblical  reference  to  one  of  the 
first  of  the  changes  made. 

In  Genesis  6:6,  and  frequently  throughout  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
the  NRSV  has  changed  the  wording,  “the  LORD  repented,”  to 
“the  LORD  was  sorry,”  where  it  is  clear  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
deity’s  having  rued  a  prior  decision.  When  the  emphasis  falls  on 
God’s  letting  the  divine  anger  subside,  NRSV  translates  re- 
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lented,”  as  in  Amos  7:3.  On  other  occasions,  when  it  is  clear  that 
the  point  is  that  God’s  mind  has  changed,  as  in  Exodus  32:12, 
NRSV  translates  “change  your  [his]  mind.” 

Genesis  13:2  mentions  Abram’s  “cattle,”  according  to  the  RS  V, 
but  here  and  often  the  NRSV  reads  “livestock,  since  the  more 
inclusive  word  is  certainly  more  appropriate.  The  Hebrew  word 
boger  can  include  milch  cows,  bulls,  and  occasionally  even  sheep 
and  goats. 

In  Genesis  34:31,  NRSV  has  introduced  the  coarse  term 
“whore”  in  order  to  express  better  the  actual  meaning  of  that  text. 
The  same  is  done  in  many  other  places,  but  the  word  is  also  fre¬ 
quently  translated  “prostitute.” 

In  many  places  the  Hebrew  conjunction  ki  is  translated  as  as- 
severative  (“indeed”)  rather  than  as  “for.”  One  important  instance 
occurs  in  Exodus  19:5:  “Indeed,  the  whole  earth  is  mine,  but  you 
shall  be  for  me  a  priestly  kingdom  and  a  holy  nation.”  Regularly, 
NRSV  translates  the  RSV  “children  (or  sons)  of  Israel”  as  “Israel¬ 
ites.”  The  commandment  against  misuse  of  the  divine  name  in  Ex¬ 
odus  20:7  is  translated,  not  as  with  RSV,  “take  the  name  of  the 
LORD  your  God  in  vain,”  but  “make  wrongful  use  of  the  name  of 
the  LORD  your  God.” 

The  ancient  festivals  have  regularly  been  referred  to  as 
“feasts”  in  English  translations,  thereby  making  it  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  a  real  banquet  from  a  religious  festivity.  NRSV  has  regu¬ 
larly,  but  perhaps  not  always,  substituted  “festival  of  Passover, 
Unleavened  Bread,  Weeks,  Tabernacles,”  and  the  like. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  terms  to  translate  was  “ark  of  the 
testimony  (Hebrew  ceduth,  see  Exodus  26:34,  for  example) .  This 
is  a  different  term  from  the  usual  designation  “ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  (Hebrew  berith) ,  thus  suggesting  that  some  word  other  than 
covenant  be  found  for  the  different  Hebrew  term.  But  what 
English  term  is  best?  The  final  decision  of  the  translators  was  to  use 
covenant,  but  with  a  note  indicating  that  “treaty”  or  “testimony” 
would  be  an  alternative  reading,  and  also  giving  the  Hebrew  term 
in  the  note. 

In  the  same  Exodus  verse  occurs  another  of  our  special  prob¬ 
lems.  The  translation  mercy  seat”  for  the  Hebrew  term  ( kap - 
poret)  has  the  support  of  centuries  of  familiar  usage,  but  is  it  accu¬ 
rate?  On  the  other  hand,  simply  to  translate  “cover,”  because  this 
object  that  sits  upon  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  does  provide  a  cover 
for  it,  seems  inadequate  to  express  the  actual  import  of  this  kap- 
poret.  The  Greek  term  hilasterion  means  “that  which  produces 
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expiation,”  or  “a  gift  intended  to  effect  expiation.”  It  was  appar¬ 
ently  Martin  Luther’s  translation  “Gnadenstuhl”  that  led  the  King 
James  translators  to  produce  “mercy  seat.”  The  NRSV  translators 
finally  decided,  in  this  case  as  well,  to  keep  the  customary  transla¬ 
tion  “mercy  seat”  but  include  a  note  reading:  “or  cover.”  Both 
terms  have  some  connection  with  the  Hebrew  term,  for  that  term 
seems  to  be  related  to  the  verbal  root  kipper,  “to  make  expiation” 
or  “atonement.”  And,  as  noted  above,  the  biblical  text  makes  it 
clear  that  the  kapporet  is  in  fact  a  cover,  even  if  it  is  much  more 
than  a  cover. 

Some  place-names  have  been  changed  in  order  to  avoid 
anachronisms.  The  designation  “Syria”  is  not  really  accurate  for 
biblical  “Aram.”  When  Syria  comes  into  existence  following  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (322B.C.E.)  the  term  is  correct,  and 
therefore  it  is  used  in  references  from  that  time.  But  the  biblical 
term  “Aram”  should  be  rendered  in  just  that  way. 

Ethiopia  is  a  similar  problem.  Since,  however,  it  is  not  clear 
just  what  African  territory  is  being  referred  to  in  particular  bibli¬ 
cal  references,  the  Hebrew  term  “Cush”  has  normally  been  trans¬ 
lated  “Ethiopia,”  with  a  note  reading  “or  Nubia”:  Hebrew  Cush. 
The  translators  wished  to  make  it  clear  that  it  often  is  not  the  terri¬ 
tory  now  comprising  modern  Ethiopia  that  is  referred  to  by  the 
term  “Cush,”  but  more  probably  the  territory  lying  to  the  imme¬ 
diate  south  of  Egypt,  along  the  Nile. 

Geographical  designations  are  also  modified.  The  Hebrew 
nahal  is  often  translated  “brook”  in  RSV;  in  NRSV  it  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  translated  “wadi,”  the  widely  used  term  today  to  desig¬ 
nate  a  dry  (or  often  dry)  river-bed.  NRSV  therefore  translates  in  2 
Kings  23:6  “the  Wadi  Kidron,”  for  the  valley  to  the  east  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  The  general  locality  called  “the  entrance  of  Hamath  in 
Amos  6:14  and  elsewhere  becomes  a  specific  locality:  Lebo- 
hamath,”  another  of  the  fruits  of  exegesis  and  historical-geograph¬ 
ical  research. 

The  term  for  “city”  in  Hebrew  often  means  town,  by  current 
designation.  There  are  cities  in  ancient  Israel,  of  course,  but  such 
expressions  as  2  Kings  23:8,  “.  .  .  [i.e.,  Josiah]  brought  all  the 
priests  out  of  the  cities  of  Judah  .  .  .  from  Geba  to  Beersheba 
are  referring  not  just  to  the  major  cities,  in  all  probability,  but  to 

cities  and  the  smaller  towns  as  well. 

Sometimes,  in  fact,  the  term  “daughters”  (Hebrew 'banoth) 
means  “towns,”  referring  to  the  towns  around  a  given  city  and 
probably  connected  with  it  administratively,  and  is  so  translated 
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in  NRSV  (see  Psalm  48:11,  for  example),  but  with  a  note  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  Hebrew  has  “daughters.”  In  fact,  it  is  occasionally 
difficult  to  be  sure  when  the  women  of  Jerusalem,  for  example, 
are  being  referred  to  and  when  the  author  in  question  is  speaking 
of  the  “daughter-towns”  of  Jerusalem.  Another  change  affecting 
the  expression  “daughter  of  Jerusalem”  is  the  decision  to  remove 
the  “of”  and  translate  “daughter  Jerusalem”  or  “daughter  Zion  ” 
(see  Psalm  9.14,  among  many  texts).  The  term  “daughter”  is  a 
term  of  endearment  and  could  be  rendered,  as  some  translators 
have  done,  “fair  Jerusalem,”  “fair  Zion.” 

The  term  “saints”  occurs  in  RSV  and  in  other  translations  for 
the  Hebrew  hasidim,  but  such  a  translation  today  is  almost  sure  to 
mislead  readers.  Accordingly,  “saints”  has  disappeared  from 
NRSV,  I  believe,  in  favor  of  the  much  more  accurate  “faithful 
ones,”  as  in  Psalm  116:15:  “Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  LORD  is  the 
death  of  his  faithful  ones.” 

The  effort  to  eliminate  inappropriate  or  unnecessary  mascu¬ 
line  language  also  led  the  translators  to  recognize  that  some  texts, 

•  when  properly  translated,  give  larger  place  to  women  than  is  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  present  RSV  translation.  For  example,  Psalm  131:2 
reads  in  RSV: 

But  I  have  calmed  and  quieted  my  soul, 
like  a  child  quieted  at  its  mother’s  breast; 
like  a  child  that  is  quieted  is  my  soul. 

The  last  line  of  this  verse,  however,  is  better  rendered: 
like  the  weaned  child  that  is  upon  me  is  my  soul. 

Since  that  translation  suggests  that  it  is  the  child’s  mother  who 
speaks,  earlier  translators,  including  the  King  James  translators, 
have  simply  not  translated  the  Hebrew  preposition  “upon  me.” 
NRSV  has  rendered  the  line,  My  soul  is  like  the  weaned  child  that 
is  with  me.  Have  we  evidence  that  the  psalm’s  author  is  a 
woman?  It  would  appear  so,  though  of  course  a  male  could  have 
been  holding  the  child. 

In  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  two  new  renderings  of  NRSV 
might  be  mentioned.  The  sluggard”  of  Proverbs  6:6  and  else¬ 
where  becomes  a  NRSV  “lazybones,”  and  the  “Preacher”  of  Ec¬ 
clesiastes  (1:1  and  frequently)  becomes  the  “Teacher.”  And  in 
Song  of  Solomon  1 :5,  NRSV  reads,  “I  am  black  and  beautiful,”  not 
as  in  RSV,  “I  am  very  dark,  but  comely.”  No  contrast  is  drawn 
linguistically  between  the  young  woman’s  blackness  and  her 
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beauty,  nor  is  verse  6  an  acknowledgment  that  the  suntan  has 
made  the  speaker  less  attractive.  The  opposite  may  be  intended 
by  this  verse. 

Military  and  administrative  terms  have  always  been  difficult 
to  translate  with  confidence.  One  of  these  is  the  term  translated 
“prince”  in  RSV  and  in  other  early  English  versions.  While  a 
number  of  Hebrew  terms  are  rightly  translated  “prince,”  the  He¬ 
brew  word  sar  most  frequently  does  not  have  that  meaning.  In 
fact,  it  is  never  used  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  for  the  son  of  a  king, 
though  it  is  used  several  times  for  persons  of  eminence  and  nobility 
—  in  which  cases  NRSV  retains  the  translation  “prince.”  In  most 
instances,  however,  NRSV  has  settled  upon  “official”  for  this 
term.  See,  for  example,  Isaiah  1:23: 

Your  officials  [RSV:  princes]  are  rebels 
and  companions  of  thieves.  .  .  . 

Another  distinction  made  in  NRSV  that  improves  accuracy 
and  precision  of  expression  is  that  made  between  two  Hebrew 
words  translated  in  RSV  by  the  one  English  word  “Woe!”  These 
two  terms  (in  Hebrew  >oy  and  hoy )  do  not  mean  the  same  thing. 
Hebrew  ioy  is  the  specific  word  for  “Woe,”  a  term  used  to  express 
the  pain,  grief,  and  loss  of  one  who  cries  out:  “Woe  is  me,”  and  the 
like.  Hebrew  hoy,  however,  means  “Alas,”  “Ah,”  or  sometimes  is  a 
sharp  outcry  to  gain  the  immediate  attention  of  hearers.  In  Isaiah 
5:8,  RSV  translates  too  strongly:  “Woe  to  you  who  join  house  to 
house  and  field  to  field.”  NRSV  has  simply, 

Ah,  you  who  join  house  to  house, 
and  add  field  to  field. 

“Alas  for  you”  would  have  served  equally  well.  God  is  not  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  curse  at  this  point,  but  through  the  prophet  is  identify¬ 
ing  the  evil  landsharks  by  the  vivid  description  of  their  misdeeds. 
The  true  “Woe”  comes  in  such  texts  as  Isaiah  6:5:  “Woe  is  me,  for  I 
am  undone!” 

Another  Hebrew  term  difficult  to  translate  is  the  word  often 
rendered  “evil”  (Hebrew  ra  <ah)  in  such  expressions  as  “Does  evil 
befall  a  city  unless  the  LORD  has  done  it?  (Amos  3:6  RSV). 
NRSV  has  some  instances  in  which  “evil”  has  been  retained  in 
such  texts,  but  the  most  of  them  have  been  changed.  This  word 
becomes  “disaster”  in  NRSV  (as  in  Amos  3:6);  in  other  texts  the 
translation  is  “calamity,”  or  occasionally  punishment. 

The  term  “flesh”  often  is  used  in  the  Bible  to  refer  to  the  flesh 
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of  animals  offered  on  the  altar  or  used  as  a  meal.  Occasionally  it 
seems  inappropriate  to  retain  “flesh.  In  Ezekiel  24:10,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  RSV  reads,  “.  .  .  boil  well  the  flesh.  .  .  .’’NRSV  has  “meat.” 
There  are  many  other  instances  of  this  kind. 

Finally,  it  should  be  said  that  many  other  proposals  for  change 
in  light  of  international  exegetical  and  other  studies  have  not 
been  accepted  by  the  NRS  V  translators.  The  new  translation,  like 
the  RSV,  is  a  translation  in  the  tradition  of  the  Authorized  or  King 
James  Version.  The  translators  were  charged  to  make  “necessary” 
changes,  and  they  were  therefore  not  at  liberty  simply  to  start 
over  and  do  an  entirely  fresh  translation.  Thousands  of  changes 
were  proposed  that  were  not  accepted;  and  in  the  final  editing  of 
the  translation,  some  changes  earlier  accepted  were  modified  to 
give  greater  consistency  to  the  translation. 

As  a  result,  few  if  any  of  the  translators  are  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  final  product.  Even  so,  the  purposes  that  were  to  be  real¬ 
ized  have  been  realized,  I  believe.  NRSV  is  an  accurate  transla¬ 
tion  that  takes  account  of  the  most  important  discoveries  of  the 
■  past  40  years.  It  has  removed  much  of  the  “Hebrew  English”  that 
characterized  the  RSV,  though  not  all  of  it,  because  that  quality 
belongs  to  the  King  J ames  tradition.  And  it  has  recast  a  very  great 
deal  of  the  language  of  the  RSV  that  could  be  misleading  in  to¬ 
day’s  English.  There  are  many  excellent  English  translations  of 
the  Bible  available  today,  but  among  them  —  and  perhaps  it  is 
right  to  say,  chief  among  them  —  is  the  NRSV. 

Dr.  Harrelson  is  vice-chair  of  the  NRSV  Bible  Committee.  He  is  Distin¬ 
guished  Professor  of  Hebrew  Bible  at  Vanderbilt  University. 
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Translation  of  the  Bible  began  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
first  put  into  Aramaic  and  Greek,  before  the  beginning  of  the 
common  era.  And  translation  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  began 
before  consensus  was  reached  as  to  which  writings  should  be  a 
part  of  those  Scriptures.  Through  all  the  succeeding  centuries 
translations  have  been  made  and  revised,  and  the  task  continues 
today.  The  Revised  English  Bible  (REB),  published  in  late  1989, 
and  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version  (NRSV),  due  to  appear  in 
late  1990,  are  only  the  latest  works  in  this  long  series,  but  they 
certainly  will  not  be  the  last. 

There  have  been  several  periods  in  the  history  of  the  church 
which  can  justifiably  be  called  great  periods  of  translation.  The 
first  was  in  the  early  centuries  as  the  church  spread  into  diverse 
cultures.  Then  followed  a  period  when  the  Eastern  Churches 
were  content,  each  with  its  respective  language,  Greek,  Aramaic, 
Armenian,  Coptic;  and  the  Western  Church  was  content  with 
Latin.  Vernacular  translations  were  few.  For  Arabic  speaking 
Jewish  communities,  Saadia  produced  a  masterful  translation  into 
Arabic  in  the  tenth  century. 

With  the  Renaissance  there  was  a  revival  of  interest  in  transla¬ 
tion  into  European  languages,  and  the  Protestant  Reformation 
provided  the  stimulus  that  made  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries  another  great  period.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the  re- 
vivial  of  Protestant  interest  in  missionary  activity  produced  the 
first  translations  in  many  languages  of  Asia,  Africa,  the  Americas, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  After  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
revival  of  biblical  studies  in  the  Catholic  Church  and  renewed 
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Protestant  interest  in  missions  ushers  in  an  unprecedented  effort 
in  translation. 

To  mention  only  the  activity  in  the  English  speaking  world, 
Catholic  translators  in  Britain  gave  us  The  Jerusalem  Bible  (JB, 
1966),  together  with  its  revision,  The  New  Jerusalem  Bible  (NJB, 
1985);  and  American  Catholics  produced  The  New  American  Bi¬ 
ble  (NAB,  1969),  and  arevision  of  the  New  Testament  (1986).  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society  produced  an  entirely  new  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic,  known  as  The  Tanakh,  The  Holy 
Scriptures  (1985).  The  Protestant  community  has  seen  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  number  of  new  translations,  including  the  Good 
News  Bible  (GNB)  of  the  United  Bible  Societies  (1976),  the  New 
International  Version  (NIV,  1978),  and  the  New  King  James  Ver¬ 
sion  (NJKV,  1982). 

In  Great  Britain  the  New  English  Bible  (NEB,  1970)  and  in 
America  the  Revised  Standard  Version  (RSV,  1952)  have  held 
center  stage  and  have  been  used  around  the  world.  Both  have  now 
been  revised,  the  Revised  English  Bible  appearing  in  late  1989, 

•  and  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version,  scheduled  for  late  in 
1990. 


The  Stages  of  Translation 

Any  translation  of  the  Bible  must  wrestle  with  three  distinct  issues 
that  represent  successive  stages  in  the  process.  The  first  is  the  text 
to  be  translated,  the  second  the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  the  third 
the  way  that  meaning  is  to  be  expressed  in  the  target  language. 

What  Text  Shall  We  Use? 

The  discovery  in  modern  times  of  older  and  more  accurate  manu¬ 
scripts  of  the  Bible  has  made  it  possible  to  produce  scholarly  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  text  in  the  original  languages  and  thus  move  closer  to 
the  original  wording  of  the  Bible.  Although  these  editions  now 
serve  as  the  basis  for  translation,  problem  areas  remain  in  both 
Testaments,  and  there  is  still  no  absolute  certainty  in  textual  mat¬ 
ters.  Modern  translations  contain  footnotes  which  point  out  places 
where  we  cannot  be  certain  what  the  original  text  was.  The  RSV, 
for  example,  has  notes  that  say,  other  ancient  authorities  read 
•  .  .  ,  calling  attention  to  different  forms  of  the  text.  Some  few 
passages  in  the  Old  Testament  are  so  difficult  to  understand  that 
scholars  conclude  that  the  text  became  confused  at  some  stage  in 
its  transmission.  In  the  Tanakh  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  book 
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of  Ezekiel  are  dealt  with  by  a  footnote  which  reads  “Meaning  of 
Heb.  (i.e.  Hebrew)  uncertain.”  The  Good  News  Bible  goes  one 
step  further  and,  instead  of  making  a  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  omits  it  and  gives  a  note,  “Hebrew  has  an  additional 
word,  the  meaning  of  which  is  unclear”  (e.g.  Ezekiel  19:10).  It  is 
reassuring  that  such  passages  are  comparatively  rare,  but  no  one 
can  begin  to  translate  in  a  responsible  manner  without  making 
decisions  about  the  text. 

What  Does  the  Text  Mean? 

Once  the  textual  questions  have  been  resolved,  the  translators 
must  reach  agreement  on  what  the  text  means.  Through  the  cen¬ 
turies  students  of  the  Bible  have  disagreed  about  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  most  important  passages.  Even  today,  anyone  who 
compares  different  modern  translations  will  find  differences  in 
interpretation.  One  of  the  best  known  instances  is  in  Isaiah  7:14, 
where  the  RSV  reads,  “Behold,  a  young  woman  shall  conceive 
and  bear  a  son,”  with  a  footnote  to  “young  woman”  that  reads  “or 
virgin .”  The  NIV  translates  the  Hebrew  word,  not  as  “young 
woman,”  but  as  “virgin,”  without  a  footnote.  At  issue,  of  course,  is 
whether  this  is  a  prophecy  of  the  Virgin  Birth  of  Christ.  With  or 
without  a  footnote,  the  translators  must  decide  what  the  word 
means  before  they  can  translate  it. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  reading  a  variety  of  translations  and 
comparing  them  to  each  other  is  that  this  enables  us  to  understand 
the  meaning  better.  Looking  at  a  passage  through  the  eyes  of  sev¬ 
eral  translators,  rather  than  only  one,  provides  the  reader  with  a 
broader  perspective  and  a  clearer  grasp  of  the  meaning,  espe¬ 
cially  if  one  reads  the  textual  notes. 

At  most  periods  of  history  the  Bible  has  been  regarded  as  a 
book  that  can  be  understood  by  the  same  process  by  which  any 
other  book  is  understood.  If  that  is  so,  then  all  Bible  translators 
should  aim  to  make  their  translations  understandable.  If  it  is  con¬ 
fusing,  either  because  the  style  is  too  heavy  or  the  vocabulary  too 
strange,  readers  will  be  misled  or  discouraged.  Or,  to  put  it  differ¬ 
ently,  the  Bible  was  written  in  order  to  communicate  certain  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  ancient  writers  to  us  and,  in  spiritual  terms,  to 
communicate  God’s  message  to  human  beings. 

Because  it  is  a  book  from  ancient  times,  in  languages  that  are 
no  longer  living  languages,  it  takes  effort  and  study  to  understand 
the  Bible.  There  are  many  resources  to  help  us  understand  the 
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meaning  of  the  Bible,  but  the  best  resource  is  a  translation  that 
accurately  and  clearly  presents  the  meaning. 

Once  the  translators  have  established  the  text  and  determined 
to  their  own  satisfaction  what  it  means,  they  are  still  confronted 
by  the  question  of  how  to  express  that  meaning  in  the  language 
into  which  they  are  translating.  Each  language  has  its  own  distinc¬ 
tive  characteristics  which  demand  to  be  respected  if  meaning  is  to 
be  conveyed  in  words  and  sentences  that  are  clear  and  pleasur¬ 
able  to  read.  Translators  need  to  draw  on  all  the  resources  of  the 
language  in  order  to  find  the  natural  way  to  express  the  message 
of  the  Bible  in  that  language.  In  discussions  of  translations  there 
are  several  contrasts  that  are  often  cited:  a  revision  of  an  existing 
translation  or  a  new  translation;  a  literal  translation  or  a  para¬ 
phrase;  and  a  literary  translation  or  a  translation  at  a  popular  level. 

How  Is  the  Content  Expressed  in  the  Target  Language? 

Revision  of  an  Existing  Translation  or  New  Translation? 

The  most  successful  revision  in  the  history  of  the  English  Bible  is 
the  King  J ames  Bible  itself.  The  committee  took  the  great  English 
translations  of  the  sixteenth  century  —  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  the 
Matthew  Bible,  the  Great  Bible,  the  Tavener  Bible,  the  Geneva 
Bible,  the  Bishops’  Bible  —  and  incorporated  their  insights  into 
what  was  to  become  the  standard  Bible  of  the  English-speaking 
world  for  over  three  centuries.  The  British  Revised  Version  of 
1881  and  1885  and  the  American  Standard  Version  (ASV)  of  1901 
revised  the  King  James  in  terms  of  modern  biblical  scholarship, 
but  in  so  doing  they  forfeited  readability  and  clarity  of  style. 

The  New  American  Standard  Version  Bible  (NASV,  complete 
Bible  1970)  maintained  a  conservative  approach  in  its  vocabulary 
and  style,  retaining  as  much  of  the  ASV  as  possible.  By  contrast, 
the  RSV  (complete  Bible,  1952,  Apocrypha,  1956)  took  a  more 
progressive  course  and  made  a  greater  effort  to  modernize  the 
language.  Each  has  its  own  constituency;  both  are  revisions.  The 
task  of  revision  requires  that  only  necessary  changes,  acceptable 
to  a  majority  of  the  committee,  be  made,  with  the  result  that  the 
style  lingers  somewhere  between  yesterday  and  yesteryear.  No 
matter  how  many  changes  are  made,  the  result  still  shows  a  family 
resemblance  with  the  original.  For  many,  this  is  highly  desirable. 

Yet  another  contemporary  revision  of  the  King  James  is  the 
New  King  James  Version  (complete  Bible,  1982),  initiated  and 
sponsored  by  Thomas  Nelson,  Inc.,  and  adopted  by  the  Gideon 
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organization.  The  revisers  followed  the  text  of  the  Greek  New 
Testament  used  by  those  who  prepared  the  original  vocabulary 
and  dropped  archaic  pronouns  and  verb  endings. 

A  new  translation  is  free  to  make  a  new  beginning  and  to  be 
consistent  in  style  and  vocabulary.  But  it  confronts  problems  of  its 
own.  What  are  the  standards  it  is  to  follow  in  its  choice  of  vocabu¬ 
lary,  its  length  of  sentences,  its  attempts  to  render  Hebrew  poetry 
into  English  poetry?  Should  it  aim  to  present  a  timeless  English,  or 
the  best  English  of  its  own  time  and  place?  Is  the  intended  au¬ 
dience  the  more  highly  educated  elements  of  society,  or  a  broad 
cross  section  of  the  language  community?  the  older  readers,  or  the 
young  of  the  rising  generation? 

Often  the  wording  of  the  older,  familiar  translation  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  language  of  prayer  and  worship.  Will  innova¬ 
tions  be  acceptable?  And  since  so  many  new  translations  have 
been  produced  in  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  what 
happens  to  class  study  and  memorization  of  the  Bible? 

These  new  translations  have  met  with  varying  degrees  of  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  New  Testament  of  the  NEB  (1961)  was  well  re¬ 
ceived;  but  when  the  Old  Testament  appeared  in  the  complete 
Bible  in  1970,  there  were  many  criticisms,  and  in  1974,  only  four 
years  later,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  a  major  revision  of 
the  text.  The  revision  was  published  late  in  1989  as  The  Revised 
English  Bible.  It  departs  from  the  1970  version  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  question  might  be  raised  as  to  whether  it  is  a  revision  or  is 
itself  a  new  translation. 

For  discussions  of  recent  revisions  and  new  translations  see 
Kubo  and  Specht,  1983;  Bailey,  1982;  Lewis,  1981;  Crim,  1976. 

Literal  Translation  or  Paraphrase P 

This  is  an  area  where  terminology  is  not  always  defined  clearly .  In 
reference  to  Bible  translation,  the  word  “literal”  is  used  in  two 
contrasting  ways.  First,  it  is  used  in  contrast  to  figurative  or 
“metaphorical.”  The  parable  of  the  sower  in  Matthew  13:3-9  and 
the  parallel  passages  in  Mark  and  Luke  could  be  taken  in  a  literal 
sense  of  a  story  about  agriculture.  In  Matthew  13:18-23  the  para¬ 
ble  is  explained  in  a  non-literal  sense.  It  is  about  the  way  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  Kingdom  is  proclaimed  and  received.  But  second,  in 
relation  to  Bible  translation,  it  is  used  to  mean  a  translation  that 
gives  the  same  meaning  to  a  Greek  or  Hebrew  word  every  time  it 
is  used,  regardless  of  the  context.  And  as  a  consequence  of  this 
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usage,  the  term  means  a  translation  that  follows  the  syntax  and 
discourse  structure  of  the  original  language.  The  American  Stan¬ 
dard  Version  of  1901  is  a  good  example  of  a  literal  translation. 

In  terms  of  modern  translation  theory  and  practice  it  is  much 
better  to  avoid  the  term  “literal  meaning”  entirely.  Most  “words” 
or  “lexemes”  have  more  than  one  meaning,  and  these  meanings 
often  refer  to  widely  differing  areas  of  human  experience.  To  try 
to  assign  a  literal  meaning  to  a  word  is  usually  nothing  more  than 
singling  out  from  a  list  of  terms  that  might  express  the  meaning  in 
the  context  in  question  the  one  term  that  seems  most  important  to 
the  writer  or  translator. 

The  Greek-English  Lexicon  published  by  the  United  Bible  So¬ 
cieties  (Louw  and  Nida,  1988)  does  not  mention  “literal  meaning.” 
Rather  it  seeks  to  define  the  meaings  of  a  Greek  word  in  terms  of 
the  contexts  in  which  it  occurs.  Thus  there  is  “referential”  mean¬ 
ing,  or  “denotation,”  “that  aspect  of  the  meaning  of  a  term  which 
most  closely  relates  the  term  to  the  portion  of  the  non-linguistic 
world  which  it  symbolizes  and  which  can  be  defined  by  compo- 
nential  analysis”  (Nida  and  Tabor,  207).  Since  a  given  “word,”  or 
in  more  technical  language,  a  “lexeme”  can  have  many  different 
meanings,  it  is  not  helpful  to  try  to  pick  one  of  these  meanings  as 
the  “literal  meaning.”  It  is  the  context  that  tells  us  what  the  word 
denotes  in  any  given  instance.  There  is  also  connotative  meaning 
that  concerns  the  emotional  attitude  of  the  speaker  and  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  receptor  (Nida  and  Tabor,  201).  This  can  also  vary 
widely  with  context.  And  there  is  the  figurative  meaning,  when 
the  word  is  used  in  a  metaphorical  sense,  as  when  Jesus  calls 
Herod  a  “fox”  (Luke  13:32),  meaning  a  “cunning  or  treacherous 
person.” 

What  then  is  a  “paraphrase?”  The  word  is  generally  used  to 
mean  a  loose,  inaccurate,  “bad”  translation,  depending  on  the 
context.  The  term  lacks  precision,  and  its  connotation  substitutes 
for  any  denotation  it  might  have  once  had.  It  can  also  serve  to 
denote  a  translation  that  is,  in  effect,  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
But  neither  term,  literal  translation”  nor  “paraphrase,”  helps  a 
reader  to  evaluate  a  translation. 

The  key  to  this  dilemma  is  that  what  we  are  to  translate  is  not 
words  but  meaning.  It  is  true  in  translation  that  “the  letter  killeth, 
but  the  spirit  giveth  life  (2  Cor  3:6) .  The  message  must  take  prior¬ 
ity  over  the  form.  And  since  the  style  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
message,  the  style  of  the  translation  must  be  faithful  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  style  in  the  receptor  language,  just  as  the  style  of  the 
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original  is  faithful  to  the  original  language.  These  two  demands 
cannot  be  met  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  form  of  the  original, 
while  failing  to  follow  good  usage  in  the  target  language. 

In  this  context  it  is  helpful  to  analyse  the  statement  which  has 
served  as  a  maxim  for  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version:  “As 
literal  as  possible,  as  free  as  necessary”  (Metzger,  1988).  Neither 
the  term  “literal”  nor  the  term  “free”  is  easy  to  define  in  terms  of 
translation  theory.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  “literal”  is  used 
here  in  the  second  sense  defined  above,  that  is,  close  to  the  words, 
clauses,  sentences,  and  paragraphs  of  the  original  as  it  is  possible 
for  translators  to  come.  Is  it  possible  always  to  translate  the  same 
Greek  word  with  the  same  English  word?  to  preserve  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  sentences  and  paragraphs?  It  is  possible,  but  not  without 
the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  meaning  and,  generally,  not  without 
creating  an  awkward  style.  Witness  the  ASV. 

The  second  part  of  the  maxim  is  no  more  satisfactory  than  the 
first.  What  does  it  mean  to  say  that  a  translation  is  free,  or  that  a 
change  is  “necessary?”  necessary  to  what  end?  clarity?  consis¬ 
tency  of  style?  the  theological  position  of  the  sponsoring  organi¬ 
zation?  the  demands  of  cultural  change,  as  for  instance,  the  cur¬ 
rent  objections  to  male-oriented  language?  Translators  should  not 
feel  they  are  free  to  modify  the  meaning  or  to  choose  a  literary 
style  that  is  not  faithful  to  that  meaning.  I  would  suggest  a  differ¬ 
ent  maxim:  “Always  faithful  to  the  meaning,  always  intelligible  to 
the  reader,  always  in  a  style  that  is  appropriate  to  the  content.” 


A  Literary  T ranslation  of  a  Popular  One? 

Not  every  translation  into  English  needs  to  be  at  the  same  level  of 
complexity.  One  of  the  strengths  of  the  NEB  New  Testament  was 
the  high  literary  level  of  the  vocabulary  and  style.  The  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  strove  for  much  of  the  same  effect.  The  Bible  Societies 
have  tried  to  reach  a  different  audience  with  translations  at  a 
simpler  level  of  usage,  but  with  the  same  standards  of  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  language.  This  was  the  particular  aim  of  the  Good 
News  Bible,  also  known  as  Today’s  English  Version.  This  flexibil¬ 
ity  in  choosing  a  literary  level  accessible  to  a  large  audience,  in¬ 
cluding  speakers  of  English  as  a  second  language,  was  possible 
because  of  the  sophisticated  linguistic  principles  set  forth  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Nida  and  others  (Nida,  1964). 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  vary  the  literary  level  of  a  translation 
from  one  part  of  the  canon  to  another,  in  keeping  with  the  nature 
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of  the  content.  And  it  is  also  possible  to  follow  those  principles  at 
either  a  more  sophisticated  level  or  at  one  that  is  less  so.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  a  clearly 
articulated  theory  of  translation  and  a  strong  basis  in  contempo¬ 
rary  linguistics. 

The  Human  Element  in  Translation 

There  is  much  discussion  of  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  but  little 
of  the  role  of  divine  guidance  in  the  preparation  of  a  translation.  A 
clearly  defined  theology  of  translation  would  be  welcome;  but  in 
the  absence  of  such  a  formulation,  it  is  still  important  to  look  at 
some  of  the  human  elements  involved.  My  own  experience  in 
working  in  groups  where  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  translators 
are  present  is  that  the  more  serious  the  group  is  about  its  work,  the 
harder  it  is  to  remember  who  is  Catholic  and  who  is  Protestant, 
and  the  easier  it  is  to  listen  together  to  what  God  is  saying  to  the 
group.  And  in  talking  with  translators  of  The  Tanakh  I  have  expe- 
.  rienced  the  same  sense  of  awe  and  expectant  listening.  This  is  not 
to  claim  that  a  given  translation  is  “inspired.”  Every  translation  is  a 
secondary  effort,  not  to  be  compared  to  the  work  of  the  original 
writers  of  Scripture.  But  every  translator  will  do  his  or  her  work 
better  by  listening  to  God  speaking  through  the  team  efforts  of  the 
translators. 

In  many  areas  where  the  United  Bible  Societies  sponsor  trans¬ 
lations,  few  if  any  scholars  trained  in  the  original  languages  of 
Scripture  are  available.  Thus  translation  consultants,  multilingual 
experts,  must  play  an  intermediate  role  in  the  process.  In  the  ma¬ 
jor  languages  of  the  world,  when  revisions  or  new  translations  are 
prepared,  there  are  large  numbers  of  such  scholars.  Often  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  translators  for  a  given  project  is  guided  by  the  theo¬ 
logical  position  of  the  translators.  The  preface  to  the  NIV  states, 
The  translators  were  united  in  their  commitment  to  the  authority 
and  infallibility  of  the  Bible  as  God’s  word  in  written  form”  (NIV, 
1978).  The  translators  of  the  Tanakh  were  chosen  to  be  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  major  organized  forms  of  American  Judaism,  con¬ 
servative,  reform,  and  orthodox,  as  well  as  for  their  scholarly  com¬ 
petence  (Orlinsky,  17-18).  The  prefaces  to  recent  translations  are 
informative  on  this  question. 

Sometimes  committee  members  are  chosen  in  order  to  assure 
that  major  concerns  in  the  constituency  are  taken  into  account. 
The  NRSV  translators  were  sensitive  to  the  current  feminist 
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movement  and  sought  to  make  sure  that  the  male-oriented  lan¬ 
guage  of  earlier  generations  was  not  perpetuated.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  how  this  can  be  done  is  in  Ephesians  4:28.  The  RS  V 
reads:  “Let  the  thief  no  longer  steal,  but  rather  let  him  labor,  doing 
honest  work  with  his  hands.”  The  NRSV  has  followed  the  modern 
English  way  of  making  inclusive  general  statements  —  going  to 
the  plural:  “Thieves  must  give  up  stealing;  rather  let  them  labor 
and  work  honestly  with  their  own  hands.”  This  is  so  obviously 
correct  that  it  is  surprising  that  others  have  not  found  their  way  to 
this  solution. 

Sometimes  a  dominant  personality  can  irritate  other  members 
of  the  committee,  and  personal  issues  intrude  on  the  work  of 
translation.  A  recent  discussion  of  the  Jewish  Publication  Society 
version  of  1917  looks  at  the  role  of  Dr.  Max  L.  Margolis,  chairman 
of  the  translation  committee,  and  examines  “the  interplay  of  per¬ 
sonalities  and  of  institutional  loyalties”  (Greenspoon,  1-21).  Sim¬ 
ilar  stories  of  other  translations  remain  to  be  told. 

Another  problem  is  the  composition  of  the  committee.  How 
large  should  such  a  committee  be?  How  should  its  work  be  con¬ 
ducted?  Who  has  the  final  word  when  it  seems  impossible  to  rec¬ 
oncile  differences  of  opinion?  How  clearly  are  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  committee  defined  before  the  work  begins,  and 
how  are  they  modified  before  the  task  is  finished?  What  is  the 
optimum  age  for  a  translator,  especially  if  the  work  goes  on  for 
two  or  three  decades?  If  a  translator  resigns  or  dies,  how  is  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  be  chosen,  and  how  will  that  successor  fit  in  with  the 
team  that  has  been  at  work?  The  list  of  such  questions  could  go  on 
and  on.  Translation  is  a  human  enterprise,  a  very  human 
enterprise. 

But  Bible  translation  demands  that  it  be  more  than  a  human 
enterprise.  It  is  arduous  work  done  for  the  greater  glory  of  God. 
Thanks  be  to  God  for  what  we  can  learn  from  each  new 
translation. 

Dr.  Crim  was  a  member  of  the  team  of  translators  who  prepared  the  Old 
Testament  for  the  Good  News  Bible.  He  is  a  freelance  editor  and  translator,  writ¬ 
ing  and  lecturing  widely  on  issues  in  Bible  translation. 
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A  JEWISH  SCHOLAR  LOOKS  AT  THE  REVISED 
STANDARD  VERSION  AND  ITS  NEW  EDITION0 


Harry  M.  Orlinsky 

Hebrew  Union  College  — 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 
One  West  4th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10012 


I 

In  1944 1  received  a  gracious  letter  from  Dean  Luther  A.  Weigle  of 
Yale  Divinity  School,  in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  American 
Standard  Bible  Committee,  inviting  me  to  join  the  Old  Testament 
section  of  the  committee  in  its  ongoing  task  of  producing  an  offi¬ 
cial  revision  of  the  American  Standard  Version  (ASV,  1901),  itself 
the  American  revision  of  the  King  James  Version  (KJV,  1611)  and 
corresponding  to  the  British  Revised  Version  (RV,  1881-85)  of 
that  venerable  Bible. 

I  was  considerably  more  than  merely  surprised  by  this  invita¬ 
tion,  for  no  Jewish  scholar  had  ever  before  been  asked  to  partici¬ 
pate  directly  in  the  making  of  a  Christian  translation  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible.  But  flattered  and  attracted  as  I  was  by  this  invitation, 
I  had  qualms  about  joining  in  this  notable  undertaking;  for  the 
sponsor  of  it  was  the  National  (formerly  Federal)  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ,  consisting  of  some  40  major  Protestant  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  constituting  the 
owner  of  the  copyright  of  the  ASV  by  way  of  the  International 
Council  of  Religious  Education.  The  American  Standard  Bible 


•  Full  documentation  for  the  statements  made  in  this  essay  may  be  found  in  the  forth¬ 
coming  volume  by  Robert  G.  Bratcher  and  Harry  M.  Orlinsky,  A  History  of  Bible  Transla¬ 
tion  and  the  North  American  Contribution  (Scholars  Press;  in  SBL  Centennial  Publications 
Series:  Biblical  Scholarship  in  North  America). 
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Committee  consisted  of  15  Protestant  scholars  appointed  by  the 
Council  to  have  charge  of  the  text  of  the  AS  V  and  to  determine  the 
need,  if  any,  of  a  revision  of  it. 

Moreover,  the  members  of  the  translation  committee  were  all 
Protestants  (parenthetically,  two  of  them  were  teachers  of  mine  at 
the  University  of  Toronto);  what  would  I  do  in  the  event  that  a 
theologically  Christian  rendering  of  a  word  or  phrase  was 
adopted  by  the  committee,  in  opposition  to  what  I  regarded  as  the 
philologically  correct  rendering?  As  I  saw  it,  it  was  not  —  nor  was 
it  ever  —  a  question  of  Jewish  vis-a-vis  Christian  rendering,  but 
rather  of  the  correct  meaning  of  the  text  as  scholars  compre¬ 
hended  it  —  regardless  of  the  meaning  given  to  the  text  in  post- 
biblical  times.  Eisegesis  was  not  to  be  confused  with  exegesis  nor 
to  be  permitted  to  replace  it.  And  so  in  my  appreciative  reply  to 
Dr.  Weigle,  I  set  forth  the  reason  for  deeming  it  necessary  to  de¬ 
cline  the  invitation. 

Things  began  to  happen.  I  received  a  telephone  call  from  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  F.  Albright  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  wondering 
'  why  I  had  been  negative  in  my  response  and  to  tell  me  that  he  was 
saddened  by  it,  because  —  and  this  I  learned  for  the  first  time  — 
when  he  was  invited  to  join  the  committee,  he  had  urged  that  I, 
too,  be  invited.  The  Council  had  discussed  the  matter  in  some 
detail,  Albright  told  me;  and  here  I  had,  as  it  were,  let  him  down. 
As  for  the  theological  problem,  he  assured  me  that  the  canons  of 
textual  criticism  and  exegesis  would  be  scrupulously  observed. 

Immediately  thereafter  came  Dr.  Weigle’s  response  to  my  let¬ 
ter.  In  no  uncertain  terms,  he  made  it  clear,  exactly  as  Albright 
did,  that  my  qualms  were  unjustified,  that  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  text  was  what  the  Council  and  the  committee  were  undertak¬ 
ing  to  reproduce.  I  then  consulted  with  the  President  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  the  world-wise  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  and  with  Rabbi  Mor- 
dechai  Kirshblum,  a  friend  and  head  of  the  liberal  Orthodox 
sector  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture  of  the  Jewish 
Agency  s  American  branch.  Both  urged  me  to  accept  this  histori¬ 
cal  and  forward-looking  invitation  —  a  recommendation  that  my 
wife  and  I  were  now  happy  to  act  upon. 

II 

The  very  first  session  that  I  attended  (June,  1945),  it  turned  out, 
was  typical  of  the  way  the  committee  worked.  The  draft  of  the 
book  of  Proverbs  constituted  the  agenda,  and  8:18  was  being  dis- 
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cussed;  but  in  place  of  traditional  “(Riches  and  honor  are  with 
me,  /  enduring  wealth  and)  righteousness  (Hebrew  tsedaqah),” 
“prosperity”  was  being  offered.  There  was  little  support  for  the 
innovation;  but  what  kind  of  reward  is  “righteousness”  for  the  one 
who  has  long  practiced  righteousness?  The  discussion  indicated 
clearly  that  the  majority  was  ready  to  reject  this  new  rendering  of 
common  tsedaqah  when  I  noted  in  the  Rabbinic  Bible  that  I  usu¬ 
ally  used  (pace  Kittel’s  BH2>3)  that  Ibn  Ezra  (d.  1167)  had  com¬ 
mented  on  the  use  of  this  word  in  this  passage  as  denoting 
“prosperity,  success”  ( klomar  hatslahah).  The  mood  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  changed  spontaneously,  and  by  a  considerable  majority 
“prosperity”  succeeded  “righteousness”  for  the  first  time  in  an  of¬ 
ficial  translation  of  this  passage  in  the  Bible.  Consequently,  sev¬ 
eral  members  of  the  committee  acquired  Rabbinic  Bibles,  to  note 
how  the  Targum,  Rashi,  Ibn  Ezra,  David  Kimchi,  and  other  me¬ 
dieval  Jewish  commentators  interpreted  the  text. 

Never  once  did  theology  override  philology  to  the  extent  that 
the  latter  was  suppressed.  Thus  while  “(the)  Spirit  (of  God)’  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Gen  1:2,  “wind”  was  offered,  for  the  first  time,  as  an 
alternate  reading,  even  as  “When  God  began  to  create’  was  of¬ 
fered  as  a  perfectly  acceptable  alternate  reading  in  v.  1  in  place  of 
traditional  “In  the  beginning  God  created”;  and  although  the  fu¬ 
ture  tenses  were  retained  in  Isa  7:14  for  the  adjective  harah  (  is 
with  child,  is  pregnant  ”)  and  for  the  imminent  future  function  of 
the  present  tense  we-yoledet  (“is  about  to  bear  ),  youngwoman 
was  offered  in  the  text  and  traditional  “virgin  retained  as  an  al¬ 
ternate.  And  as  for  Ps  2:11-12,  where  scholarship  has  long  recog¬ 
nized  a  hopelessly  corrupt  text,  traditional  “.  .  .  kiss  the  Son  .  .  . 

was  completely  rejected  (the  footnote  at  this  verse  reads,  The 
Hebrew  of  lib  and  12a  is  uncertain”)  and  a  conjectured  reading 
offered  in  its  place. 

Unlike  the  procedure  in  the  making  of  the  RS  V ,  where  all  nine 
working  members  of  the  O.T.  Committee  met  as  a  unit,  the  O.T. 
members  of  the  NRSV  met  simultaneously  in  two  or  three  inde¬ 
pendent  groups  of  five  or  six  members,  each  group  working  on  a 
different  part  of  the  O.T.;  of  course,  all  of  us  were  free  to  propose 
renderings  of  our  own. 

It  is  good  to  note  here  that  the  NRSV  has  gone  beyond  even 
the  RSV  in  doing  justice  to  the  Hebrew  text  in  the  passages  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Thus  it  now  reads  “In  the  beginning  when  God 
created,”  while  retaining  the  correct  “When  God  began  to  create 
as  an  alternate  reading;  “the  Spirit  of  God  has  become  an  alter- 
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nate  reading  —  with  the  “S”  correctly  lower-cased  (“s”)  —  re¬ 
placed  by  “a  mighty  wind”;  in  Isa  7 : 14  “is  with  child”  has  replaced 
incorrect  “shall  conceive.” 

Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  only  once  did  a  matter  of  non- 
philological  concern  arise  in  the  case  of  the  RS  V  (with  none  at  all, 
to  my  knowledge  in  connection  with  the  NRSV).  The  draft  of 
Lamentations  that  had  been  offered  to  the  committee  read,  at  1 :3, 
something  like  “Judah  left  her  country  .  .  .  ,”  the  implication  be¬ 
ing  that  the  Judaeans  voluntarily  abandoned  their  homeland.  But 
the  Hebrew  text  clearly  asserts  that  the  Judeans  were  forcibly  ex¬ 
iled  ( galethah  yehudah;  galah  is  the  regular  term  for  “exile”),  and 
of  course  the  entire  chapter  —  indeed,  all  five  chapters  of  the 
book  —  revolve  about  and  derive  from  the  devastation  of  the  land 
of  Judah  and  the  exile  of  its  inhabitants.  The  draft  would  hardly 
have  helped  the  intensive  and  desperate  attempts  of  the  Jewish 
people  at  the  time  (especially  from  1945  on),  coming  after  the 
Holocaust  and  with  tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  survivors  cur¬ 
rently  in  the  Displaced  Persons  camps  and  —  unlike  the  non- 
■  Jewish  inmates  —  nowhere  to  go,  to  persuade  Great  Britain  to 
fulfill  its  obligations  in  accordance  with  the  Balfour  Declaration 
and  other  pledges.  After  a  rather  lengthy  debate,  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  after  being  reminded  by  the  chairman  that  philol¬ 
ogy  and  nothing  else  was  to  determine  our  translation,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text,  “Judah  has  gone  into  exile” 
(the  reading  uneventfully  retained  in  the  NRSV). 

Small  wonder  that  the  RS  V  immediately  became  the  standard 
version  for  scholars  to  cite,  replacing  the  traditional  versions  and 
the  all  too  meager  revisions  of  them;  its  readings  were  either  ac¬ 
cepted  or  constituted  points  of  departure  for  further  scholarly  in¬ 
vestigation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  role  that  the  RS  V  played  in  helping  to  usher  in  the  new  Age  of 
Bible  Translation,  now  in  full  swing.  If  the  RSV  did  not  itself  be¬ 
come  the  model  translation  for  the  other  new  versions  that  have 
come  into  being  since  the  turn  of  the  fifties,  the  single  major  rea¬ 
son  was  the  decision  of  its  sponsoring  groups  at  the  time  to  retain 
whenever  possible  the  Bible  English”  of  its  official  predecessors 
(Tyndale,  KJV,  RV,  ASV).  Put  differently,  except  for  words  and 
phrases  that  were  no  longer  or  rarely  in  use,  the  traditional  essen¬ 
tially  word-for-word  order  of  the  Hebrew  text  was  to  be 
followed. 

This  drawback  has  been  alleviated  in  the  NRSV  in  one  major 
area,  t  ough  not  because  of  a  new  philosophy  of  translation;  the 
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area  involved  is  that  of  male-oriented  language.  The  first  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  deal  with  this  matter  —  without,  how¬ 
ever,  paying  any  special  attention  to  it  —  was  the  New  Jewish 
Version.  When  the  committee  of  translators  met  for  the  first  time 
on  June  5,  1955,  to  begin  work  on  this  task,  it  was  because  the 
sponsoring  organization,  the  J ewish  Publication  Society  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  had  finally  agreed,  after  almost  a  decade  of  discussion,  that 
the  philosophy  of  translation  would  be  that  of  English  idiom  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  and  not,  as  had  been  the  case 
ever  since  Bible  translation  began  over  2,000  years  previously 
with  the  Septuagint  and  the  Targums,  word  for  word.  And,  of 
course,  the  first  draft  of  the  proposed  translation  would  be  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  text  without  prior  interference  of  any 
existing  translation. 

In  1955  Betty  Friedan  was  still  in  the  kitchen  and  virtually 
nothing  of  Feminist  ideology,  of  the  Now  Movement  and  its  ac¬ 
companying  project,  the  ERA,  had  begun  to  make  itself  felt  se¬ 
riously.  So  that  when  the  NJV  Committee  came  to  words  like  ish 
and  ben  and  ab  in  the  Hebrew  text,  it  examined  them  closely  to 
determine  whether  they  meant  in  context,  as  so  often,  “man”  and 
“son”  and  “father”  respectively,  or  whether  —  contrary  to  this 
virtually  mechanical  reproduction  —  the  correct  rendering  was 
something  like  “(any)one,  person”  and  “child,  descendant,  off¬ 
spring”  and  “parent,  ancestor.”  None  of  this  had  anything  to  do 
with  theology;  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  making  available  to  the 
reader  the  plain  meaning  of  the  text.  A  couple  of  clear,  straight¬ 
forward  cases  in  point  will  illustrate  this. 

In  Gen  24:10  the  traditional  versions  (KJV  Leeser  RV  AS  V  JPS 

1917)  read:  “(the  servant  of  Abraham  took  ten  camels  .  .  .  of  his 

master,  and  departed,  for  all  the  goods  of  his  master  were)  in  his 
hand.”  Now  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  gifts  that  Abraham  was 
sending  to  the  prospective  in-laws  in  Paddan-aram,  the  ten  camels 
alone  constituted  quite  a  handful.  But  the  passage  becomes  clear 
enough  when  the  idiomatic  value  of  the  Hebrew  is  given  its  due, 
namely,  be-yado  frequently  means  simply  (•  •  •  The  servant 
.  .  .  took  ten  camels  .  .  .)  along  (or  with  him). 

By  the  same  token,  after  translating  the  first  line  of  Psa  1.1 
correctly,  “Blessed  are  those  who  .  .  .”  —  as  against  traditional 
and  incorrect,  as  well  as  misleading  Blessed  is  the  man  who  .  .  . 
(see  immediately  below)  —  the  traditional,  word-for-word  ren¬ 
dering  of  line  2  was  retained,  “nor  stands  in  the  way  of  sinners 
(cf.  the  Episcopalian  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  early  80s).  So  fa- 
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miliar  had  this  rendering  become  that  it  was  barely  noticed  that  a 
follower  of  God  should  “stand  in  the  way  of  sinners.”  In  point  of 
fact,  however,  the  Hebrew  phrase  does  not  justify  “stand  in  the 
way,”  and  the  problem  is  one  that  the  slavish  translator  has  created; 
for  just  as  Hebrew  “walk  in  the  counsel’  in  line  1  and  sit  in  the  seat 
(of  scoffers)”  in  line  3  are  not  to  be  understood  literally  but, 
rather,  as  expressions  for  “act  the  way  the  wrongdoer  acts,  so  too 
is  “stand  in  the  way  (of  sinners)”  here  an  idiom  for  “take  the  path 
of  sinners”  as  in  NJV,  or  “take  the  path  that  sinners  tread”  as  in 
NRSV. 

To  come  back  to  line  1,  where  NRSV7  “(Happy)  are  those 
who  .  .  .”  stands  out  against  traditional  (including  RSV)  “(Bless¬ 
ed)  is  the  man  who  .  .  .’’(for  Hebrew  Kashre  ha-ish  asher  .  .  .). 
As  stated  above,  it  was  not  a  change  in  philosophy  of  translation 
that  brought  on  the  NRSV  but,  in  large  measure,  the  rise  of  the 
National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW) .  The  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  (NCCC),  through  its  Division  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Ministry,  began  to  urge  the  Committee  of  Translators  to 
'  review  its  procedure  with  regard  to  words,  phrases,  and  passages 
involving  women.  Members  of  the  committee  met  on  several  oc¬ 
casions,  and  a  number  of  memoranda  were  requested  or  voluntar¬ 
ily  submitted  on  this  matter. 

To  all  intents  and  purposes  a  decision  was  reached  in  June 
1977,  when  a  draft  of  the  book  of  Psalms  was  submitted  to  the 
entire  O.T.  Committee,  a  draft  that  hardly  dealt  anew  with  the 
text  of  the  RSV  but  which  did  deal  most  emphatically  with  the 
rendering  of  such  words  as  ish,  ben,  ben/bene  adam,  adam,  and 
ab(ot).  Indeed,  decision  was  reached  in  principle  by  way  of  the 
very  first  phrase  of  the  Book,  ashre  ha-ish:  was  traditional-literal 
Blessed  is  the  man  to  be  retained  or  was  it  to  give  way  to  some¬ 
thing  else?  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  agreed,  virtually 
unanimously,  that  the  only  correct  rendering  of  the  phrase  ashre 
ha-ish  (asher  .  .  ,)was  Blessed  are  those  (who  .  .  .)  ”;  for  philo¬ 
logical  reasons  entirely  —  which  coincided  with  the  ideological 
preference  of  many,  if  not  most  of  the  committee  —  it  had  be¬ 
come  clear  that  ashre  was  a  technical  wisdom  term  and  that  any 
noun  used  in  conjunction  with  it,  if  in  the  singular  (e.g.,  cam, 
adam,  nefesh,  goy,  geber,  enosh)  functioned  as  a  singular  collec¬ 
tive,  along  the  lines  of  a  plural  noun  in  the  same  position.  Interest- 
ingly,  this  is  the  identical  construction  that  gave  rise  to  the  Beati¬ 
tudes  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Mt  5:2  ff.):  “Blessed  are  the 
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poor  .  .  .  Blessed  are  those  who  mourn  .  .  .  Blessed  are  the 
meek  .  .  .  Blessed  are  those  who  hunger  .  .  .  A1 

This  approach  to  the  Hebrew  text  —  philological  and  idiom- 
for-idiom  —  characterized  the  New  Jewish  Version  from  the 
outset;  so  that  when  the  writer  had  to  go  over  The  Torah  (1962), 
the  Five  Megilloth  and  Jonah  (1969),  and  (parts  of)  the  Prophets 
(1978)  in  preparation  for  the  one-volume  edition  ( Tanakh ,  1985), 
there  were  exceedingly  few  instances  that  required  change  so  far 
as  inclusive  language  was  concerned.2 

The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  “relevant”  by  transforming  He¬ 
brew  terms  into  current  English  equivalents  is  laudable;  but  the 
responsible  translator  will  resist  this  temptation.  When  the  Bible 
talks  about  such  places  as  Edom,  Canaan,  Aram,  Phoenicia  (Tyre 
or  Sidon),  Philistia,  Ammon,  Moab,  Babylonia,  Assyria,  and  the 
like,  there  are  those  who  would  like  to  turn  these  place  names  into 
Jordan,  Syria,  Iraq,  Iran,  Palestine,  Syria,  Israel,  Lebanon,  and  so 
on.  But  this  political-geographical  nomenclature  is  subject  to  such 
rapid  and  sudden  change  that  it  is  best  to  retain  the  traditional 
terms  and  to  make  available  somewhere  in  the  volume  clear,  un¬ 
cluttered  maps  of  the  more  important  periods  covered  by  the 
Bible. 

By  the  same  token,  the  biblical  terms  for  weights  and  dry  and 
liquid  and  linear  measures,  or  for  prices  in  contexts  of  acquisitions 
and  sales  and  contributions,  and  the  like,  or  such  terms  as  kin  or 
omer  or  the  drv  and  liquid  homer  or  bath  or  the  various  shekels  or 
the  ammah  (cubit) ,  it  may  appear  relevant  to  spell  out  these  terms 
and  values  in  dollars  and  cents  (or  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence), 


1  The  writer  hopes  to  complete  a  monograph  on  various  aspects  of  ashre  within  the 
year;  in  the  meantime  it  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  the  vanous  Jewish  translators  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  into  Greek  (The  Septuagint)  just  over  2,000  years  ago  used  the  ter 
makarios  (“fortunate,  blessed”)  exclusively  for  ashre  -  rendering  ashre  u ■  « 

biblical  Books  by  no  other  term  -  and  this  is  precisely  the  term  used  in  the  Beatitudes  (a 

in  conjunction  with  nouns  in  the  plural). 

A  pity  that  the  newer  versions  (Confraternity-New  American  Jerusalem  Bibk 

and  its  New  edition.  New  English  Bible)  followed  the  older  yers.ons  (KJV  Leeser  R\  ASV 
JPS  1917  RSV)  in  retaining  the  philologically  indefensible  Blessed/  PPy 
who  ”  in  Psa  1  and  the  other  related  ashre  passages;  not  only  that  but  time  and  aga 

when  the  Hebrew  had  no  verbal  equivalent  for  it  (e.g. 

“ Criehteous/iust  wicked)  men.”  The  committee  responsible  for  the  Kethubim  in  tne  i\| 

unfortunately,  while  following  the  new  idiom  for Ne^s 
ex«licitlv  male  terminology  in  the  ashre  passages,  Today  g  , 

Bible!  on  the  other  hand,  Us  eliminated  the  male-oriented  language  that  the  Hebrew  d.d 

not  justify  in  the  first  place. 
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or  in  bushels,  gallons,  litres,  kilos,  or  in  inches  and  acres.  But  this 
procedure  is  far  more  misleading  than  helpful  to  the  reader  when 
so  little  is  known  of  the  standard  of  living  in  any  given  area  at  any 
given  time:  How  many  hours  or  days  or  weeks  did  a  hireling  work 
to  earn  enough  to  acquire  a  garment,  or  a  pair  of  sandals,  or  a  pair 
of  turtledoves  for  a  sacrifice?  The  NRS  V  has  wisely  rejected  these 
kinds  of  “improvements.”3 


Ill 

In  the  course  of  my  work  on  the  Revised  Standard  Version  and  its 
New  Edition  (1945-)  and  on  the  New  Jewish  Version  (1955-),  I 
have  learned  two  things  that  I  regard  as  very  important:  (1)  that  all 
translations  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  be  they  regarded  as  Jewish, 
Catholic,  or  Protestant,  are  basically  Jewish;  and  (2)  that  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  possible  to  produce  something  of  an  official  ecumenical 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  —  disregarding  the  order  of  the 
books  in  which  Jewish,  Protestant,  and  Catholic  scholars  share 
equally  the  authority  and  the  responsibility  in  the  making  of  this 
Bible. 

Translations  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  cannot  be  other  than  basi¬ 
cally  Jewish.  For  not  only  is  the  Hebrew  text  itself  a  Jewish  work, 
but  the  earliest  translations  of  it,  the  (Greek)  Septuagint  and  the 
(Aramaic)  Targums,  were  also  made  by  Jews  for  Jews  in  pre- 
Christian  times;  indeed,  the  next  important  translation  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble,  the  (Latin)  Vulgate  made  by  Jerome  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  for  Christian  readers,  was  made  directly  from  the  “He¬ 
brew  Truth”  ( hebraica  ueritas)  and  was  strongly  influenced  by 
the  Septuagint  and  by  his  Jewish  teachers  ( hebraeus  mens)  —  to 
the  point  where  it  was  regarded,  and  denounced,  by  some  con¬ 
temporary  Christians  as  manifesting  too  much  Jewish  influence. 

The  next  Great  Age  of  Bible  Translation,  brought  on  by  the 
Reformation  in  the  early  sixteenth  century,  was  marked  signifi¬ 
cant  y  y  additional  Jewish  influence.  The  commentaries  and 


phrase  ” KndSS”  A  ■  ^  renderin8  of  the  Bible>  referring  to  itself  as  a  “Para- 

tXS,  ShlrHXXre“Sr8  v est  E,i  rebukf  “ in 

which  Hannah  „  made  «„  reply,  "Oh,  ",  drank!  Ska!  I 

“J?  »Ta  S' ,1  Sr  wiS  ?'»'***»*  Saul  can  his  son  £££ 
it”  rendering  o  Tohn  9  ?4  tRS  V  ‘‘7  1Sualm0st  a  compliment  in  the  light  of  the  “with 

you? S  lSS“A«S,»  b°m  in  Utter  Sin”)>  “Yo"  legitimate  bastard, 

you.  in  isa  19.ZJ-25  Assyria  and  Assyrians”  are  replaced  by  “Iraq”  and  “Iraqi.” 
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grammars  produced  by  learned  Jews  during  the  preceding  half¬ 
millennium,  especially  in  Moslem  countries  during  the  floruit  of 
the  great  Islamic  culture,  were  widely  and  intensively  used  by  the 
new  Protestant  translators.  Best  known  among  these  Jewish 
scholars  were  Rashi  (died  1105),  Abraham  ibn  Ezra  (d.  1167),  and 
David  Kimchi  (Radak;  d.  1235);  and  best  known  among  the  Prot¬ 
estant  translators  and  translations  were  Martin  Luther,  William 
Tyndale  (and  such  revisions  of  Tyndale  as  the  Coverdale,  Mat¬ 
thew,  Great,  Geneva,  and  Bishops  Bibles),  the  translators  of  the 
King  James  Version  (1611)  and  hence  of  the  two  major  revisions 
of  it,  the  British  Revised  Version  (1885),  and  the  American  Stan¬ 
dard  Version  (1901)  —  down  to  and  including  the  Revised  Stan¬ 
dard  Version  (1952) .  Indeed,  if  Luther  was  mocked  by  his  detrac¬ 
tors,  not  without  justification,  in  the  ditty, 

Si  Lyra  non  lyrasset  (If  Lyra  had  not  played  the  lyre 

Lutherus  non  saltasset  Luther  would  not  have  danced) 

even  more  justifiably  would  have  been  the  additional  lines, 

Si  Rashi  non  composuisset  (If  Rashi  had  not  composed  the  music 
Lyra  non  lyrasset  Lyra  would  not  have  played  the  lyre) 

—  for  Nicholas  de  Lyra,  a  Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  had 
literally  adopted  Rashi’s  commentary  as  his  own,  turning  the  orig¬ 
inal  into  Latin.  Or,  to  cite  but  one  more  case  in  point,  it  has  been 
observed  that  “The  influence  of  Kimchi  .  .  .  may  be  traced  in 
every  line  of  the  Anglican  [KJV]  translation  of  1611.” 

With  the  advent  of  the  Reformation  and  the  rise  of  a  new 
economic-political-social  order  in  the  form  of  commercial-urban 
capitalism,  Jews  began  to  move  into  the  more  tolerant  centers  that 
were  springing  up;  in  time,  enough  Jewish  communities  adjusted 
to  their  new  environments  and  absorbed  enough  of  their  new 
culture  to  the  point  where,  like  the  Jewries  of  Alexandria  and 
Western  Asia  before  them  and  of  North  America  after  them,  they 
had  lost  sufficient  knowledge  of  Hebrew  to  require  a  version  of 
the  Bible  in  their  new  vernaculars.  And  so  they  began  to  produce 
versions  of  the  Bible,  though  never  large  in  number,  to  satisfy 
their  needs. 

What  were  these  needs?  And  why  couldn  t  the  Jews  use  t  le 
Bibles  that  the  Christians  had  produced  and  were  using?  The 
basic  and  clear  fact  was  that  the  Bibles  that  the  Christians  were 
using  were  actually  Christian,  that  is  to  say,  they  were  Christian¬ 
ized  versions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  with  a  long  history  behind 
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them.  When  the  Septuagint  became  the  Bible  of  the  early  Chris¬ 
tians,  it  soon  came  to  be  interpreted  so  as  to  provide  proof  texts 
for  their  theological  beliefs  where  they  ran  counter  to  those  of 
their  Jewish  contemporaries.  Thus  the  pneuma  ( tou  theou )  and  so 
also  the  ruah  ( elchim )  in  Gen  1:2  were  given  the  meaning  “Spirit” 
(viz.  the  Holy  Spirit/Ghost  —  not  even  “spirit”)  in  place  of  origi¬ 
nal  “wind”;  he  parthenos  and  consequently  also  ha-almah  in  Isa 
7:14  were  given  the  meaning  “the  virgin”  in  place  of  original  and 
correct  “the  young  woman”;  and  corrupt  nashqu-bar  in  Psa  2:12 
— even  now  beyond  scholarly  comprehension,  with  none  of  the 
Septuagint,  Targum,  and  Vulgate  of  real  help  —  was  understood 
as  “kiss  the  Son”  (viz.  Jesus).  It  was  not  the  text  that  was  altered, 
but  the  meaning  of  the  text,  though  on  occasion  the  Jews  were 
accused  of  altering  the  text,  e.  g. ,  when  it  was  claimed  that  original 
apo  tou  xulou  (to  be  understood  as  “from  the  cross”)  following  on 
“The  Lord  reigns”  in  Psa  96:10  was  subsequently  deleted  by  the 
Jews;  or  that  original  betulah  (to  be  understood  as  “virgin”)  was 
excised  in  favor  of  calmah  (simply  “young  woman”)  in  Isa  7:14. 
Accusations  of  this  kind  are  described  by  Swete  (An  Introduction 
to  the  Greek  Old  Testament,  pp.  464-69)  as“.  .  .  often  obviously 
wrong  .  .  .  sometimes  .  .  .  even  grostesque.  .  .  .” 

And  so  the  Jewish  versions  that  began  to  appear  from  the 
Reformation  on  derived  directly  from  and  were  essentially  no 
different  from  the  Protestant  versions,  except  in  “theological” 
passages.  A  striking  example  is  offered  by  the  Spanish  Ferrara 
Bible  (1553),  where  one  and  the  same  text  was  printed  for  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews,  except  that  in  Isa  7: 14  virgin  appeared  in  the  Chris¬ 
tian  edition  and  moca  (“maiden”)  and  even  la  A  L  M  A  in  the 
non-Christian  editions.  In  England  and  in  the  United  States,  sev¬ 
eral  de-Christianized  versions  of  the  King  James  Bible  and  then  of 
die  Revised  Version  were  published  by  Jews  for  Jews:  none  of 
them,  whatever  their  claims,  was  really  a  “New  Translation”  or 
even  a  substantial  revision;  but  in  this  respect  they  are  no  different 
from  the  scores  of  Christian  Bibles  that  have  appeared  since  the 
King  James  and  Revised  Versions  down  to  our  own  day  and  made 
the  identical  claims. 

No  better  English  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  was  made 
^tates  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  Isaac  Leeser’s, 

The  Twenty-Four  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  .  .  .  Carefully 

Translated  According  to  the  Masoretic  Text  on  the  Basis  of  the 
English  [King  James]  Version  (Phila.,  1853) ;  in  time  this  Bible  was 
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pushed  out  by  the  version  that  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of 
America  published  in  1917,  The  Holy  Scriptures  according  to  the 
Masoretic  Text.  ANew  Translation  with  the  Aid  of  Previous  Ver¬ 
sions  and  with  the  Constant  Consultation  of  Jewish  Authorities. 
But  what  made  these  two  Bibles  “Jewish”  was  nothing  more  than 
the  de-Christianization  of  the  “Christian”  Bibles  they  were  based 
on,  Leeser’s  on  the  King  James,  the  1917  JPS  on  the  Revised  Ver¬ 
sion;  indeed,  Leeser’s  was  more  independent  of  the  KJV  than  was 
the  JPS  of  the  RV.  But  in  fact,  these  “Christian”  Bibles,  as  indi¬ 
cated  above,  were  really  nothing  more  than  Christianized  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  of  the  original  J ewish  renderings  and 
interpretations  of  it. 

The  first  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  that  went  behind  all 
previous  translations,  not  only  the  Christian  but  also  the  Jewish 
(the  Septuagint  and  Targums,  the  Vulgate,  Saadia’s  fine  Judeo- 
Arabic  version  of  the  tenth  century) ,  was  the  N  ew  J  ewish  V  ersion 
(1955-85;  Tanakh)  sponsored  by  the  JPS.  It  is  as  new  and  accurate 
a  translation  as  current  scholarship  is  able  to  achieve;  the  New 
Revised  Standard  Version  and  the  Today’s  English  Version/ 
Good  N ews  Bible,  each  with  a  different  philosophy  of  translation, 
belong  to  the  same  category.  In  matters  of  theology,  all  three  have 
done  justice  to  the  Hebrew  text  beyond  that  reached  by  the  other 
serious  versions  of  the  past  few  decades. 

It  is  conceivable  that  such  sponsoring  organizations  as  those 
responsible  for  such  academically  acceptable  versions  as  the 
three  mentioned  above  could  well  come  together  to  produce  a 
truly  ecumenical  Bible  that  would  do  justice  to  the  message  in¬ 
tended  by  the  authors  of  the  Hebrew  text.  How  the  various  reli¬ 
gions  made  use  of  that  message  is  something  else  again;  each 
would  be  at  liberty  to  work  up  commentaries,  histories,  and  the 
like,  for  their  followers  or  for  the  non-partisan  public. 

Dr.  Orlinsky  is  professor  of  Bible  at  the  Hebrew  Union  College-Jewish  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Religion,  New  York  campus.  He  served  on  the  O.T.  Committee  for  both 
the  RSV  and  the  NRSV.  He  initiated  the  New  Jewish  Version  (Tanakh,  1955-85) 
and  was  editor-in-chief  of  The  Torah  (1962). 
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The  New  Revised  Standard  Version  (NRSV)  is  an  attempt  to 
translate  from  idiom  to  idiom  —  or  more  precisely,  from  a  great 
variety  of  idioms  (in  three  languages)  into  an  aesthetically  pleas¬ 
ing,  theologically  sound,  liturgically  appropriate,  and  didactically 
beneficial  English  text.  Translation  is  an  exceedingly  important 
tool  for  conveying  Luke’s  craft  as  an  author,  historian,  and  theolo¬ 
gian.  How  well  does  the  NRSV  function  as  this  kind  of  tool?  Does 
the  translation  clearly  convey  the  subtle  shifts  in  the  author’s  liter¬ 
ary  style?  Does  the  translation  obscure  some  of  the  author’s  idio¬ 
syncrasies  and  thereby  mute  his  theological  message?  Luke- Acts, 
written  by  an  author  of  considerable  literary  skill,  provides  a  good 
test  case  for  an  assessment  of  the  merits  and  limitations  of  the 
NRSV. 

In  Acts  2,  Luke  recounts  a  reversal  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  epi¬ 
sode.^  How  is  it,  the  linguistically  diverse  visitors  of  Jerusalem 
ask,  that  we  hear,  each  of  us,  in  our  own  native  language?”  Few 
biblical  authors  were  more  conscious  of  the  problems  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  language  than  Luke  the  Evangelist.  From  the  elegant 
introduction  of  the  I  hird  Gospel  to  the  final  speech  recorded  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  Luke  was  fully  aware  that  he  was  writing 
in  a  linguistically  complex  culture.  One  attends  to  Luke’s  literary 
style  not  only  out  of  concern  for  the  aesthetics  of  language,  but 
because  his  literary  style  contains  features  that  are  theologically 
important  and  could  be  veiled  to  the  English  reader  if  the  transla¬ 
tor  has  missed  these  nuances. 
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Variation  of  Style 

Luke  has  varied  his  literary  style  to  fit  the  characters  and  circum¬ 
stances  in  his  narrative.  It  has  been  said  that  Luke  wrote  in  “bibli¬ 
cal  Greek.”  This  is  true  especially  of  Luke  1  through  Acts  15  where 
Luke  was  dependent  upon  Jewish  Christian  Semitic  sources  for 
much  of  his  narrative.  He  not  only  did  little  to  “improve”  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  Greek,  but  his  own  redactional  material  is  often  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  Greek  idiom  of  the  Septuagint.  Were  it  not  for  the 
elegant  intrusion  of  Luke  1:1-5,  Luke’s  first-century  reader  would 
have  slipped  easily  from  the  (Deuteronomic)  history  of  Israel  to 
the  story  of  Jesus  and  the  early  church.  By  writing  in  “biblical 
Greek”  he  has  given  his  Hellenistic  Christian  reader  characters 
that  speak  as  rustic  Galilean  Jews.  Moreover,  if  his  readers  had 
been  attached  to  the  diaspora  synagogue,  they  would  have  been 
reminded  of  antecedents  from  the  Septuagint.  He  has  quite  con¬ 
sciously  woven  together  theology  and  asesthetics  to  give  life  to  his 
narrative. 

As  the  story  flows  westward  into  the  Mediterranean  world 
where  Greek  language  and  culture  is  indigenous,  Luke’s  literary 
style  undergoes  a  noticeable  shift.  His  phrases  become  more  secu¬ 
lar  and  urbane,  the  speech  of  his  characters  more  cultured,  with 
occasional  flourishes  in  imitation  of  classical  Greek. 

How  well  does  the  NRSV  capture  Luke’s  subtle  shading  of 
language  and  style?  A  review  of  Luke’s  narrative  of  Jesus  birth 
and  his  account  of  Paul’s  final  hearing  —  two  vastly  different  ex¬ 
amples  of  Luke’s  idiomatic  Greek,  provide  excellent  test  cases. 

The  Birth  Narrative 

It  is  not  difficult  to  discern  Luke’s  indebtedness  to  1  Samuel  1-2  as 
a  model  for  literary  style  (and  theological  theme) .  Luke  has  resig¬ 
nified  the  miracle  of  the  birth  of  Samuel  to  Hannah  in  the  birth  of 
John  to  Elizabeth  and  Jesus  to  Mary.  Once  past  Luke  s  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  reader  is  back  in  the  world  of  the  Septuagint’s  history  of 
Israel.  One  of  the  common  trademarks  of  the  Septuagint  is  its 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  wayehi  as  kai  egeneto  which  most  be¬ 
ginning  Greek  students  are  taught  to  translate  and  it  came  to 
pass.”1  Luke’s  archaizing  idiom,  which  peppers  the  first  two  chap- 


1  Other  phrases  that  imitate  the  Septuagint  are  “the  house  of”  (Lk.  Y.21-  2A)  before 
he  face  of”  (Lk.  1:76;  2:31),  “in  the  days  of”  (Lk.  1:5),  and  he  set  his  face  (Lk.  9:51).  See 
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ters,  is  veiled  in  the  NRS  V  (as  it  already  was  by  the  RS  V)  either  by 
omission  (Lk.  1:5,59;  2:1,46)  or  by  the  term  “when”  (1:8,23.41; 
2:15.42).  In  most  passages  the  KJV  retains  “and  it  came  to  pass.” 

Another  expression  that  has  been  lost  in  the  NRSV  is  the  term 
“behold”  ( idou ) .  While  the  RS  V,  in  an  attempt  to  be  faithful  to  the 
KJV,  retained  “behold”  for  such  phrases  as  “And  behold,  you  will 
bear  a  son  .  .  .”  and  “Behold,  I  am  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord  .  .  .”(1:31, 38;  cf.  1:20,36, 44,48;  2:9,10,25, 34, 48),  the  NRSV 
either  eliminates  the  term  (1:20,31,36  [it  is  difficult  to  see  the 
equivalency  in  “And  now”] ,38,44)  or  uses  the  verb  “see.”  The  con¬ 
temporary  ear,  accustomed  to  hearing  the  archaic  [KJV/RSV] 
language  of  Luke  in  these  opening  verses,  may  perceive  that 
something  is  missing. 

A  few  other  details  in  the  translation  of  Luke  1-2  also  ought  to 
be  considered.  The  NRSV’s  use  of  the  term  “servant”  is  both  a 
help  and  a  hindrance  in  reading  Luke.  On  theological  grounds,  the 
NRSV  is  an  improvement  over  its  predecessors  in  1:2.  Both  the 
KJV  and  RS  V  translate  hyperetai  as  “ministers,”  which  one  might 
'  understand  as  clergy.  In  this  passage,  the  NRSV’s  more  neutral 
‘servants”  is  probably  a  preferable  translation  on  both  philologi¬ 
cal  and  theological  grounds.  However,  the  NRSV  misses  Luke’s 
historical  and  theological  point  (which  earlier  translations  main¬ 
tained)  when  it  continues  to  use  this  term  for  te  doule  (1:38,48) .  In 
both  instances  Mary  refers  to  herself  as  a  “handmaid  of  the  Lord,” 
using  much  the  same  language  as  Hannah  (1  Sam.  1:11,16,18).  In 
the  interests  of  inclusive  language,  Luke’s  intentional  literary  link 
with  ancient  Israel,  preserved  by  the  KJV/RSV,  has  been  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  NRSV. 

The  Greek  text  of  Lk.  1:12  reports  that  “fear  fell ”  upon  Zech- 
ariah,  a  Semitic  metaphor  faithfully  rendered  by  the  KJV/RSV. 
The  NRSV  psychologizes  this  to  read  that  “fear  overwhelmed 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  in  another  passage  dealing  with  fear,  the 
NRSV  deals  well  with  a  difficult  Lukan  construction  by  translat¬ 
ing  that  the  shepherds  were  terrified’’  at  the  sight  of  the  angels 
(2.9).  Sore  afraid  (KJV)  is  much  too  archaic  for  the  contempor¬ 
ary  English  ear,  and  filled  with  fear”  (RS  V)  is  not  potent  enough. 

When  Zechariah  s  fear  finally  lifts  and  speech  returns  to  him, 
the  NRSV  states  that  Zechariah  .  .  .  spoke  this  prophecy,”  an 


John  Drury,  “Luke  ”  in  The  Literary  Guide  to  the  Bible ,  ed.  by  Robert  Alter  and  Frank 

Kermode  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press,  1987). 
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obtuse  way  of  rendering  the  Greek  text:  “Zechariah  .  .  .  pro¬ 
phesied,  saying  .  .  (KJV/RSV).  For  Luke,  Zechariah  does  not 
just  speak  a  piece  of  prophecy,  but  speaks  as  a  prophet. 

Those  who  teach  children  (and  teachers  of  adults,  for  that 
matter)  will  be  pleased  that  much  of  the  unnecessary  archaizing 
of  the  RSV  (which  attempted  to  be  a  faithful  descendent  of  the 
KJV)  has  been  eliminated.  This  is  clear  in  Simeon’s  prayer  (Lk. 
2:29-32): 

RSV 

Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy 
servant  depart  in  peace  .  .  .  , 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy 
salvation.  .  .  . 

The  end  of  Luke’s  birth  narrative  brings  the  reader  back  to  the 
Hannah/Samuel  story.  The  NRS  V  renders  Lk.2:52  as:  “And  Jesus 
increased  in  wisdom  and  years,  and  in  divine  and  human  favor” 
— a  rather  Greek  and  unsemitic  sounding  conclusion.  Earlier  trans¬ 
lators  seem  to  have  reflected  better  Luke’s  affinity  with  1  Samuel 
2:26  which  states  that  “The  boy  Samuel  continued  to  grow  both  in 
stature  and  in  favor  with  the  Lord  (Yahweh)  and  with  men.” 

While  the  NRSV  eliminates  much  of  the  archaic  and  Semitic 
flavor  of  Luke’s  birth  narrative,  it  does  offer  a  tip  of  the  hat  to  the 
folksy  idiom.  Zechariah  and  Elizabeth,  rather  than  being  well 
stricken  in  years”  (KJV)  or  “advanced  in  years”  (RSV),  are  now 
“getting  on  in  years”  (1:7).  And  getting  on  with  this  study,  we  turn 
now  to  the  end  of  the  Lukan  literature. 

Paul  Before  Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Bernice 

The  NRSV  has  done  a  fine  job  of  capturing  the  literary  style  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (chapters  16  to  the  end) .  The 
Semitic,  indeed  Septuagint-pietistic  idiom  so  characteristic  of  ear¬ 
lier  chapters  in  Luke-Acts,  has  given  way  to  an  urbane  secular 
literary  style  one  finds  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  Mediterranean 
world  —  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Rome. 

Especially  helpful  for  our  review  is  Luke  s  last  grand  scene  in 
v/hich  Paul  of  Tarsus  is  in  the  imperial  audience  hall  in  Caesarea 
offering  his  final  defense  to  the  representatives  of  the  emperor 
—Acts  25:23-26:32.  In  this  episode,  Luke  is  again  at  his  literary 
best,  giving  considerable  attention  to  the  mise  en  scene,  the  idio¬ 
matic  Greek  of  the  characters,  the  course  of  dialogue,  and  the 
content  of  the  discussion.  Paul  s  defense  flows  in  words  and 


NRSV 

Master  ( despota ),  now  you 
are  dismissing  your  servant  in  peace.  .  .  , 
for  my  eyes  have  seen  your  salvation.  .  .  . 
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phrases  of  considerable  oratorical  sophistication,  his  idiomatic 
Greek  shifting  even  as  he  speaks  —  from  classicisms  and  phrases 
drawn  from  classical  Greek  proper  to  a  Roman  courtroom  to 
phrases  from  the  Septuagint  as  he  conveys  the  words  of  Jesus.* 1 2 

Paul  considers  himself  “fortunate”  ( makarion )  that  he  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  speak  to  this  august  assembly.  In  a  few  words  Paul  re¬ 
hearses  his  life  history,  including  the  fact  that  he  “belonged  to  the 
strictest  sect  of  our  religion”  (26:5b;  ten  akribestaten  hairesin  tes 
hemeteras  threskeias) ,  a  secular  way  of  describing  the  Pharisees. 
This  is  immediately  followed  by  distinctly  Jewish  descriptive 
words:  “.  .  .  the  promise  made  by  God  to  our  ancestors  (tons 
pateras  hemon\  for  the  sake  of  inclusiveness,  the  NRSV  has  ob¬ 
scured  Paul’s  reference  to  the  patriarchs),  a  promise  that  our 
twelve  tribes  (to  dodekaphylon  hemon)  hope  to  attain,  as  they 
earnestly  worship  day  and  night”  (vv.6-7;  NRSV). 

When  Paul  recounts  his  Damascus  road  experience,  he  states 
that  he  heard  a  voice  in  “the  Hebrew  [Aramaic?]  language.”  That 
voice,  the  voice  of  Jesus,  is  cast  in  the  idiom  of  the  Greek  Old 
Testament,  beginning  with  the  doubling  of  the  vocative  —  “Saul, 
Saul.”  Jesus’  speech  (vv.14-18)  is  a  curious  mixture  of  phrases 
from  the  Septuagint  and  classical  Greek  literature.3 


2  Allusions  to  the  Septuagint 
“stand  on  your  feet” 

“I  will  rescue  you  .  .  . 
from  the  Gentiles  — 
to  whom  I  am  sending  you 
“to  open  their  eyes” 

“from  darkness  to  light” 


are  especially  prevalent  in  the  speech  of  Jesus  (26:14-18): 
Ezek.  2:1 
Jer.  1:7,8 

1  Chron.  16:35 

Isa.  35:5;  42:7 
Isa.  42:16 


From  the  classical  literature: 


kick  against  the  goads  Aeschylus,  Agamemnon  1624;  et  al. 

In  addition  to  26:14b,  other  familiar  quotations  from  the  classics  are: 
v.24b:  “too  much  learning  is  driving  you  insane”; 

Lucian,  Abdicatus  30. 

v.26b:  “.  .  .  done  in  a  comer”;  Plato,  Gorgias  485. 

Other  classicisms  found  in  Acts  26  are: 


isasis:  known,  v.4:  Blass/Debrunner,  section  99(2). 

edoxa  emauto  .  .  .  dein  .  .  .  praxai:  I  myself  was  convinced,  v.9:  B/D,  405(2). 
heneka  touton:  for  this  reason,  v.21:  B/D,  35(3). 
epikourias  .  .  .  tou  theou\  I  have  had  help  from  God,  v.22. 


Also  see  F.  Blass  and  A.  Debrunner,  A  Greek  Grammar  of  the  New  Testament  and 
other  Early  Christian  Literature,  tr.  by  Robert  W.  Funk,  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1961)  sections  312(2),  341,  359(2),  430(2),  442(13). 

3  See  note  1 .  William  K .  L.  Clarke,  long  ago  noted  Luke’s  “tendency  to  represent  God  or 
the  risen  Lord  as  speaking  in  an  Old  Testament  manner,”  with  phrases  drawn  from  the 
Septuagint;  The  Use  of  the  Septuagint  in  Acts,”  Beginnings  of  Christianity,  Vol.  II,  ed.  by 
.  J.  r  oakes  Jackson  and  Kirsopp  Lake  (London:  MacMillan,  1922). 
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The  NRSV  translation  of  the  Greek  nouns  “servant  and  wit¬ 
ness”  (v.16;  hyper eten  kai  martyra)  as  verbs  (“to  serve  and  tes¬ 
tify”)  does  a  disservice  to  an  important  aspect  of  Luke’s  literary 
style.  There  is  a  significant  amount  of  resonance  that  operates  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Lukan  volumes.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  one  is 
often  reminded  by  phrases  and  allusions  of  events  and  people 
which  Luke  has  described  in  his  gospel.  F or  example,  “there  were 
devout  ( eulabeis )  Jews  .  .  .  living  in  Jerusalem”  (Acts  2:5)  re¬ 
minds  the  reader  of  Simeon  who  was  a  similarly  “devout”  (eu- 
labes)  Jerusalem  Jew  (Lk.  2:25).  “Servant  ( hypereten )  and  wit¬ 
ness”  likewise  brings  the  reader  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Third 
Gospel  where  Luke  may  be  identifying  Paul  as  one  of  those  “eye¬ 
witnesses  and  servants  ( hyperetai )  of  the  word”  (Lk.  1:2).  The 
NRSV  makes  this  identification  more  difficult. 

Paul  concluded  his  defense  (vv.  19-23)  by  recounting  his  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  call  of  Jesus  to  be  his  servant  and  witness.  Paul’s 
oratory  and  Luke’s  literary  style  returns  to  classy  Koine  Greek. 
Paul  says  that  he  “was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision” 
(26:19),  a  Greek  idiom  not  uncommon  in  the  literature  of  Luke’s 
time  —  the  litotes.  Luke  frequently  employs  the  double  negative 
or  the  negative-adjective-noun  combination  as  a  way  of  under¬ 
statement.  In  this  verse  the  NRSV  translators  are  faithful  to  the 
Lukan  idiom;  elsewhere,  they  are  inconsistent.4 

It  is  particularly  odd  that  in  Paul’s  concluding  remarks  the 
translators  opt  for  the  title  “Messiah”  (ho  christos,  v.23;  also  see 
Lk.  2:11).  While  such  a  translation  might  be  arguable  in  the  scene 
with  the  Judean  shepherds,  it  is  quite  out  of  place  here.  Luke,  in 
fact,  has  already  defined  for  his  Greek  reader  what  the  term 
“’christos”  means,  which  he  does  cleverly  in  the  context  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  courtroom  scene.  Jesus  is  accused  of  declaring  himself  to  be 
“Christ,  [which  means]  a  king”  (Lk.  23:2).  The  NRSV  footnote 
(and  the  text  of  the  RSV)  —  “the  Christ  —  is  probably  the  better 
reading. 

Finally,  Luke’s  presentation  of  the  conversation  among  Paul, 
Festus,  and  Agrippa  is  crisp,  even  cryptic  at  points.  Luke  s  dia¬ 
logue  flows  so  quickly  that  he  begins  to  drop  out  verbs,  which  the 

translators  replace.  “Agrippa  [said]  to  Paul.  .  .  .  Paul  [replied], 

.”  (26:28-29).  The  translation,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  a  literal 


Acts  12:18;  14:17,28;  17:4,12;  19:11,23;  20:12;  21:39;  27:20;  28:2. 
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translation,  filling  in  the  gaps  only  when  necessary  while  retaining 
an  overall  economy  of  language. 

Concluding  Observations 

An  analysis  of  the  NRSV  of  Luke-Acts  points  out  clearly  some  of 
the  difficulties  in  translation  when  one  moves  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  ancient  and  contemporary  idioms.  The  translators  have 
certainly  achieved  an  overall  smoothness  in  their  English  text  of 
Luke-Acts.  However,  it  may  be  a  texture  that  Luke  never  in¬ 
tended.  While  the  translation  of  the  latter  part  of  Acts  does  justice 
to  the  patina  of  Luke’s  literary  style  (which  Luke  also  intended  to 
be  pleasing  to  the  Roman  ear),  the  translators  might  have  left 
some  of  Luke’s  intentional  literary  rough  edges  in  order  to  remind 
the  reader 

•  that  he  or  she  is  reading  the  work  of  an  author  who  has 
carefully  crafted  his  narrative  to  fit  the  characters  and  their 
situations; 

•  that  the  gospel  and  the  life  of  the  early  church  has  its  roots  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  read  in  its  Greek  translation; 

•  that  God  is  at  work  through  all  sorts  of  people  —  from  rustic 
Jews  to  aristocratic  Romans. 

There  are  significant  gains  and  losses  in  such  a  smooth  transla¬ 
tion.  The  NRSV  will  no  doubt  help  people  read  and  hear  the 
scriptures  with  greater  understanding.  Educators  will  probably 
find  it  a  pleasure  to  work  with  both  in  their  personal  study  and  in 
guiding  others  through  the  scriptures.  Unfortunately,  some  of  us 
will  miss,  and  not  just  nostalgically  so,  hearing  Mary  say  (in  Luke’s 
archaic  Greek  translated  into  archaic  English):  “Rehold,  I  am  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord;  let  it  be  to  me  according  to  your  word.” 

Dr.  Walaskay  is  Dean  of  Faculty  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Studies  at  the 
Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education  in  Richmond.  His  primary  research 
interest  has  been  in  the  area  of  Roman  law  as  it  applied  to  Judaism  and  Christian¬ 
ity.  He  is  also  a  jazz  pianist  and  composer. 
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The  imminent  publication  of  the  New  Revised  Standard  Version 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches’  Division 
of  Education  and  Ministry  (formerly  its  Division  of  Christian  Ed¬ 
ucation)  puts  the  Bible  in  the  headlines.1  Even  though  today  s 
headlines  may  be  relegated  to  tomorrow’s  back  page,  for  reli¬ 
gious  educators  the  Bible  is  always  fresh  news.  The  ancient, 
sacred  text  is  so  layered  with  meaning  that  every  age  discovers 
new  dimensions.  And  in  this  last  decade  before  the  second  mil¬ 
lennium,  religious  educators  confront  unprecedented  disclosures 
about  the  Scripture  based  on  ecumenical  and  interreligious 
scholarship.  Further,  they  perceive  interpretative  lenses  that 
shape  its  interpretation. 

I.  An  Ecumenical  Translation 

“Behold,  the  former  things  have  come  to  pass 

and  new  things  I  now  declare”  [Isaiah  42:9) 

The  mandate  given  to  the  NRSV  translation  committee  was  “to 
provide  the  church,  other  communities  of  faith  and  individuals 
with  a  contemporary,  ecumenical,  accurate  English  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.”  That  translators  should  be  exhorted  to  provide  a 
modern  and  dependable  revision  seems  obvious.  But  the  injunc- 


i  I  follow  the  customary  abbreviations,  such  as  A V,  RSY ,  N RS V,  and  am  using  the 

in  my  citations.  I  will  also  use  the  recent  distinction  of  First  and  Second  Testaments  to  refe 
to  the  “Old”  and  “New”  Testaments,  respectively. 
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tion  to  produce  an  ecumenical  translation  ought  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  nor  should  the  fact  that  the  body  of  translators  in¬ 
cludes  Protestant,  Roman  Catholic,  Eastern  Orthodox,  and  Jew¬ 
ish  scholars.  Translations  of  an  earlier  era  had  a  more  polemical 
character. 

Tendentious  Translations.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  trans¬ 
lations  served  as  major  equipment  in  the  arsenal  of  Reformation 
weaponry.  When  James  I,  King  of  England,  stipulated  in  January 
1604  that  “a  translation  be  made  of  the  whole  Bible,  as  consonant 
as  can  be  to  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek,”  he  ordered  that  it  be 
“set  out  and  printed,  without  any  marginal  notes.”2  The  monarch 
had  thereby  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  against  the  highly  re¬ 
garded  Geneva  Bible,  published  in  1560  under  the  leadership  of 
John  Knox.3  Its  notes,  he  believed,  were  “very  partial,  untrue, 
seditious,  and  savouring  too  much  of  dangerous  and  traitorous 
conceits.”4  That  is,  the  king  feared  they  might  encourage  dissent 
against  royal  authority;  the  Authorized  Version  would  allow  for 
no  such  interpretation. 

,  The  skirmish  between  King  James  and  the  Calvinists  over 
notes  was  also  enacted  on  the  larger  battleground  of  Roman 
Catholics  versus  Protestant  groups.  Earlier  the  Council  of  Trent 
had  in  its  fourth  session  in  1546  issued  a  series  of  decrees  intended 
to  preserve  the  church  against  the  Reformers.  In  regard  to  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  council  members  issued  four  pronouncements.  They 
mandated  the  Vulgate  as  the  basis  of  all  translations;  delineated 
the  canon,  including  those  books  whose  authority  was  disputed 
(i.e.,  the  Apocrypha);  concluded  that  written  and  unwritten  tradi¬ 
tions  should  be  given  equal  respect  and  reverence”;  and,  most 
important,  forbade  private  interpretation: 

Furthermore,  to  restrain  irresponsible  minds,  it  decrees  that  no  one, 
relying  on  his  own  prudence,  twist  Holy  Scripture  in  matter  of  faith  or 
morals  that  pertain  to  the  edifice  of  Christian  doctrine,  according  to  his 
own  mind,  contrary  to  the  meaning  that  holy  mother  the  Church  has 
held  and  holds  —  since  it  belongs  to  her  to  judge  the  true  meaning  and 
interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  —  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  unanimous 


P^WTS)"' %‘°,y  °f  B‘ble  *<**  <3rd  New  York:  Oxford 
Cited  in  Bruce,  p.  97. 
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consensus  of  the  Fathers,  even  though  such  interpretations  be  not  in¬ 
tended  for  publication.5 

As  a  consequence,  translations  done  under  Roman  Catholic  aus¬ 
pices  characteristically  had  notes.  The  Douai-Rheims  Bible  (so 
named  because  the  Second  Testament  was  published  in  Rheims 
in  1582,  and  the  First  Testament  in  Douai  in  1609-1610)  provided  a 
means  by  which  Rome’s  teachings  could  be  used  against  “the  in¬ 
tolerable  ignorance  and  importunity  of  the  heretics  of  this 
time  .  .  .  the  false  and  vain  glosses  of  Calvin  and  his  followers.”6 
Protestants,  after  all,  had  corrupted  the  truth  of  Holy  Writ  by 
“adding,  detracting,  altering,  transposing,  pointing  and  all  other 
guileful  means:  specially  where  it  serveth  for  the  advantage  of 
their  private  opinions.”7  Their  translation,  based  on  the  Vulgate, 
with  its  long  history  of  ecclesiastical  approbation,  was  “truer  than 
the  vulgar  Greek  itself,”  and  not  characterized  by  the  Protestants’ 
“presumptuous  boldness  and  liberty  in  translating.”8 

An  Ecumenical  Achievement.  The  publication  in  1966  of  the 
RS  V  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  —  the  first  Prot¬ 
estant  annotated  edition  of  the  Bible  to  be  officially  approved  for 
study  purposes  by  a  Roman  Catholic  authority  (Richard  Cardinal 
Cushing  of  Boston)  —  reversed  this  tendentious  history.9  In  1977 
the  New  Oxford  Annotated  Bible  with  the  Apocrypha  appeared 


5  Cited  in  J.  Neuner  and  J.  Dupuis,  The  Christian  Faith  in  the  Doctrinal  Documents  of 
the  Catholic  Church  (Westminster,  MD:  Christian  Classics,  Inc.,  1975):  #215.  The  Council 
of  Trent’s  prohibition  against  private  interpretation  was,  tragically,  confused  with  a  ban 
against  private  reading.  In  the  United  States,  “it  was  impossible  for  the  native  Americans 
of  the  1840s  to  distinguish  between  the  Catholic  prohibition  of  private  interpretation  of  the 
Bible  and  private  reading.  They  were  likewise  blinded  to  the  distinction  between  allowing 
the  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  altogether 

(Gerald  P.  Fogarty,  “The  Quest  for  a  Catholic  Vernacular  Bible  in  America,  in  Nathan  (J. 
Hatch  and  Mark  A.  Noll,  eds..  The  Bible  in  America  [New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 


1982]  p.  166).  , 

«  Cited  in  S.  L.  Greenslade,  “English  Versions  of  the  Bible,  1525-1611,  ’  in  Greenslade 
ed„  The  Cambridge  History  of  the  Bible:  The  West  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Present 
Day  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1975),  p.  162. 


7  Cited  in  Bruce,  p.  114. 

*  Cited  in  Greenslade,  p.  162.  For  an  insightful  explanation  of  Trenfs  reasoning,  see 
Bruce  Vawter,  “The  Bible  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  Frederick  Greenspahn,  ed., 
Scripture  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Traditions :  Authority,  Interpretation,  Relevance 
(Nashville:  Abingdon),  pp.  111-132. 

9  In  1943  the  papal  encyclical  Divino  Affiant  e  Spiritu  had  mandated  that  Catholic  scho  - 
ars  translate  from  the  original  languages.  Nor  are  Catholics  and  Protestants  as  divided  as 
they  once  were  on  the  understanding  of  tradition.  Cf.  P.  C.  Rodger  and  L  V  ishei %  eds  The 
Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order:  the  Report  from  Montreal  1963  ( New  York. 
Association  Press,  1964),  esp.  #45  and  Vatican  II’s  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation  [Dei  Verbum]  #9. 
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with  the  addition  of  3  and  4  Maccabees  and  Psalm  151  —  thus 
completing  the  canon  of  the  Septuagint  (LXX)  used  by  Eastern 
and  Russian  Orthodox  Churches.  The  NSRV  continues  in  this  ec¬ 
umenical  tradition.10 

Religious  educators  should  receive  the  NRS  V  as  a  further  im¬ 
petus  for  ecumenism.  Mindful  of  the  heritage  of  their  respective 
denominations,  they  should  appreciate  the  radicality  of  an  ecu¬ 
menical  translation  team.  Translations  testify  to  the  movement 
from  disputation  to  dialogue  in  the  nearly  400  years  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  King  James  Bible.  Every  religious  educator 
should  bear  similar  testimony. 

An  ecumenical  translation,  however,  does  not  settle  every¬ 
thing.  As  religious  educators  know,  many  people  come  to  the 
Scriptures  with  little  background,  and  ignorance  can  have  disas¬ 
trous  consequences.  Might  they  not  also  conclude,  in  the  words  of 
John  Townsend,  but  also  in  continuity  with  the  translators  of  the 
Geneva  Bible  and  the  Douai-Rheims:  “Since  the  Bible  is  so  easy  to 
misinterpret,  we  should  encourage  people  never  to  read  it  with¬ 
out  some  commentary,  written  or  in  the  form  of  a  homily.”* 11 * * 

II.  An  Ecumenical  and  Interreligious  Way  of  Studying 

“Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  much  study 
is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh ” 

(Ecclesiastes  12:12) 

4  he  publication  of  the  NRSV  exemplifies  not  merely  a  com¬ 
monality  of  translation,  but  also  an  era  of  common  ways  of  study, 
to  which  publications  such  as  the  recent  Harper  s  Bible  Dictionary 
and  Harper  s  Bible  Commentary  bear  witness.12  Not,  of  course, 
that  there  is  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  interpretation  of  texts, 


‘°  Fot.  “  analysis  of  two  translations  used  frequently  by  Catholics  (New  American 
Bible  and  The  Jerusalem  Bible),  see  J.  P.  M.  Walsh,  “Contemporary  English  Translations 
of  Scripture,  Theological  Studies  50/2  (1989):  336-358. 

11  John  T  Townsend,  "Biblical  Authority:  Canon,  Tradition,  and  Hermeneutics,” 
(Paper  read  to  the  Christian  Study  Group  on  Jews  and  Judaism,  October  1986):  19. 

R  ^  ^chtemeierlgeneral  Harpers  Bible  Dictionary  (San  Francisco:  Harper  & 

a,mL  ,  ayJ  genera‘  ed  ’  Harper’s  Bible  Commentary  (San  Francisco: 
larper  &  Row  1988) .  It  is  also  instructive  to  read  the  preface  of  the  New  Jerome  Biblical 
Commentary  (Englewood  Cliffs:  Prentice  Hall,  1990).  Recognizing  the  ecumenical  char- 

Roland  E°£i  l’  t,He  e,dit°rS  r  Raymond  E.  Brown,  Joseph  A.  Fitzmyer,  and 

scholars^  n  H  phfV  T  ^  eSS  ^  ch°Sen  t0  include  contributions  only  by  Catholic 
of  scholars  and^  m  Tf  °f  exegetical  variation  within  the  Catholic  community 

(p.  S)  V  °  thC  COntinuing  ecclesiastical  support  for  biblical  research 
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but  what  is  remarkable  about  our  time  is  the  willingness  of 
scholars  from  diverse  religious  traditions  to  work  collaboratively. 
The  development  of  historical-critical  methods  has  offered  a 
means  by  which  texts  can  be  approached  with  more  appreciation 
for  context  and  thus  with  less  imposition  of  meaning.  As  Paul  Ach- 
temeier  has  aptly  remarked,  the  historical-critical  method  is  “an 
attempt  to  allow  Scripture  itself  to  tell  us  what  it  is,  rather  than  to 
impose  upon  Scripture,  for  whatever  worthy  motives,  a  concept 
of  its  nature  which  is  not  derived  from  the  materials,  the  ‘pheno¬ 
mena,’  found  in  Scripture  itself.”13 

Perhaps  only  the  fundamentalist  would  contest  the  benefits 
historical  criticism  has  brought  to  biblical  studies.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  both  the  social  sciences  and  literary  studies  complement  his¬ 
torical  criticism  in  revealing  new  textures  in  the  ancient  writings. 
Historians,  after  all,  are  primarily  interested  in  the  past,  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  literature  in  the  present.  The  social  sciences  illumine  both 
past  and  present.14 

Among  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the  collaboration  of 
scholars  has  been  the  reappraisal  of  the  relationship  between  the 
church  and  Judaism.  Thanks  to  a  host  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
scholars,  students  of  the  Bible  are  less  likely  to  make  assertions 
that  contrast  what  (all)  Jews  thought  with  the  early  church.  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  they  increasingly  realize  how  complicated  was  the  church  s 
emergence  from  Judaism  —  how,  as  Paul  van  Buren  has  put  it,  the 
church  was  out  of  Israel  but  not  of  Israel.15 

For  Christian  religious  educators  this  reappraisal  demands 
that  business  cannot  go  on  as  usual,  because  the  implications  re¬ 
quire  reconceptualizing  some  of  the  most  foundational  concepts 


13  Paul  J.  Achtemeier,  The  Inspiration  of  Scripture:  Problems  and  Proposals  (Philadel¬ 

phia:  Westminster,  1980),  p.  95.  See  p.  177,  n.  10:  “We  are  ‘critical  not  about  the  content  of 
Scripture,  but  rather  of  one’s  own  prejudices  about  what  it  can  and  cannot  mean. 

14  Fora  synopsis  of  recent  developments  see  Robert  Morgan  with  John  BartonBibhcuZ 
Interpretation  (Oxford  Bible  Series;  New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1988).  For  a 

sociological  reading  of  the  first  century,  see  Anthony  J.  Saldanm ^.Xn  DE-"  MkhTel 
Sadducees  in  Palestinian  Society:  A  Sociological  Approach  (Wilmington,  DP. 

Glazier,  1988).  .  , 

15  “To  say  that  the  church  is  out  of  Israel  would  be  a  short  way  of  summing  up  t  e 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  church,  the  beginning  of  our  Way  To  say  that  the  church  is  not 

York:  Seabury,  1980),  p.  34. 
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of  the  Christian  life.16  The  way  the  relationship  of  the  Testaments 
is  taught  must  change,  lest  both  be  misinterpreted.  The  notion  of 
promise  and  fulfillment  needs  to  be  rethought  so  that  it  is  viewed 
less  as  a  chronological  matter  and  more  as  an  affirmation  of  the 
dynamic  by  which  the  early  church,  following  exegetical  prac¬ 
tices  common  in  first-century  Judaism,  saw  a  new  dimension  in 
certain  texts  of  the  First  Testament.17  Above  all,  how  we  teach 
about  Jesus  of  Nazareth  must  be  rethought. 

The  increase  in  knowledge  also  presents  religious  educators 
with  a  problem.  Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  the  data  overwhelm¬ 
ing,  but  the  conclusions  one  might  most  appropriately  draw  are 
not  entirely  clear.  As  one  specialist  has  expressed  the  predicament: 

The  more  we  know,  the  less  we  know.  The  “more”  includes  the  discov¬ 
ery  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  the  restudy  of  the  OT  Pseudepigrapha,  the 
recognition  of  Palestine  as  part  of  the  Hellenistic  world  and  of  distinct 
cultural  regions  in  the  land  of  Israel,  and  the  revised  picture  of  the 
rabbinic  writings.  A  good  deal  more  is  known  about  Palestinian  Juda¬ 
ism  in  Jesus’  day  than  was  known  forty  years  ago.  But  in  another  sense 
we  know  less.  Or  at  least  we  are  less  confident  about  simple  and  neat 
'  pictures.18 

The  more  we  know,  the  less  we  know.”  If  Christian  scholars 
who  are  experts  in  the  period  of  Second  Temple  Judaism  (as  is 
Daniel  Harrington)  claim  we  can  be  less  confident  about  “simple 
and  neat  pictures,  then  what  effect  does  such  a  claim  have  on  that 
tradition  s  educators  who  work  with  children  or  with  adults  who 
have  little  background?  It  is  difficult  enough  to  explain  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  messianism  to  a  graduate  class.  It  is  difficulty  squared 
to  frame  this  explanation  for  the  church  at  large.  The  explosion  of 
knowledge  in  biblical  studies  is  both  a  grace  and  a  responsibility. 

Beyond  the  demands  of  knowledge  is  the  problem  of  author¬ 
ity.  Can  a  text  written  in  the  relativities  of  time  and  culture  —  the 
legacy  of  historical  criticism  —  make  absolute  authoritative 
claims  on  believers?  And  how  can  the  biblical  text,  with  its  limited 
world  view  and  biases,  be  a  source  of  revelation  for  the  church 


PerSpeCti?e  on  ^terreligious  Dialogue:  A  Catholic’s  View,” 

Ed  Shnnfl^  IOn;  f°  hCT°ming;  and  als°  the  comPanion  piece  by  Sara  S.  Lee,  “An 
Educational  Perspective  on  Interreligious  Dialogue:  A  Jewish  View.” 

schem^ratTn^^J^V0  “scalvation  ^ory\(Heilsgeschicte)  as  an  overarching 
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today?  Sandra  Schneiders  poses  the  dilemma  in  straightforward 
terms:  “How  can  a  text  which  is  not  just  accidentally  but  intrinsi¬ 
cally  oppressive  function  normatively  for  a  faith  community?”19 

Questions  such  as  Schneiders’  are  not  merely  difficult  theoret¬ 
ical  questions;  they  give  voice  to  deep  misgivings  among  many 
believers.  Those  who  work  in  educational  ministry  must  learn 
how  to  pursue  these  questions  on  the  horizons  of  biblical  studies 
so  that  they  can  teach  with  credibility  and  depth. 

III.  The  People  Who  Carry  the  Text 

“ For  now  we  see  in  a  mirror  dimly,  but  then  face  to  face.  Now  1 

know  in  part ;  then  I  shall  understand  fully,  even  as  I  have  been 

fully  understood” 

(1  Cor  13:123) 

It  is  clearer  today  than  ever  before  that  the  biblical  text  is  never 
simply  a  given,  never  an  object  with  an  established  meaning  that 
can  simply  be  “excavated”  and  transferred  to  a  new  site.20  The 
biblical  text,  rather,  has  layers  of  meaning  which  can  be  probed;  it 
has  a  “permanent  timelessness.”  Let  me  propose  two  vantage 
points  for  understanding  this  claim  that  offers  so  much  wisdom 
for  religious  educators. 

Levels  of  Meaning.  Raymond  E.  Brown  has  offered  a  concep¬ 
tual  schema  for  interpreting  Scripture,  identifying  three  levels  of 
meaning.  He  identifies  the  first  level  as  the  literal ,  by  which 
Brown  means  not  only  what  the  final  human  author  meant,  but 
also  the  intention  of  the  redactor (s);  the  literal  level  focuses  on  the 
sense  a  passage  has  in  the  book  taken  as  a  whole.  Brown  proposes 
that  the  literal  level  is  the  “conscience  and  control  over  the  other 
two  senses.  Thus,  one  has  a  responsibility  to  be  attentive  to  the 
passage  in  its  originating  context  and,  accordingly,  to  draw  upon 
the  methods  of  critical  scholarship.  But,  Brown  continues,  be¬ 
cause  once  a  text  is  composed  it  has  a  life  of  its  own,  the  literal 


19  Sandra  M.  Schneiders,  “Feminist  Ideology  Criticism  and  Biblical  Hermeneutics, 
Biblical  Theology  Bulletin  19/1  (1989):  4.  Schneiders  believes  that  such  a  text  can  be  re¬ 
claimed  for  the  community  of  faith.  She  suggests  that  one  must  follow  a  hermeneutic 
which  allows  the  community  of  faith  to  “decontextualize  problematic  passages  from  the 
psycho-sociological  conditions  that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  then  to  recontextualize  them 
in  light  of  the  “world  of  discipleship  and  liberation  that  the  Second  Testament  projects 
(p.  8). 

20  I  borrow  the  term  “excavative”  from  Robert  Alter  ( The  Art  of  Biblical  Narrative.  A 
Literary  Approach  to  the  Bible  [New  York:  Basic  Books,  1981],  p.  13). 
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sense  of  the  author’s  intention  cannot  absolutely  control  meaning. 
Accordingly,  one  must  recognize  a  second  level,  the  canonical, 
the  meaning  the  book  has  when  joined  to  other  books  in  the  canon 
of  Scripture.  After  all,  the  biblical  books  did  not  come  separately 
bound  but  as  part  of  a  collection  a  community  decided  was  nor¬ 
mative.  The  books  throw  light  on  one  another,  and  thus  there  is  a 
diverse  witness  to  God.21  Thirdly,  Brown  recognizes  an  ecclesial 
sense,  that  is,  what  the  text  means  in  the  life,  liturgy,  and  theology 
of  the  community  shaped  by  its  Scripture.22  In  the  continuing  life 
of  the  community,  other  dimensions  of  a  text  surface.  But,  if  I 
infer  correctly  from  Brown,  the  so-called  “spiritual  sense,”  which 
may  generally  emerge  at  the  ecclesial  level,23  should  never  be  di¬ 
vorced  from  the  literal  and  canonical  senses. 

Interpretative  Lenses.  If  Scripture  unfolds  its  meaning  at  dif¬ 
ferent  levels,  then  we  might  also  think  of  the  interpreter  as  ap¬ 
proaching  the  text  from  varying  perspectives.  Perhaps  here  we 
see  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  ecclesial  sense. 

The  significance  of  the  community’s  diversity  has  become 
more  evident  in  recent  years.  About  eight  years  ago  my  colleague 
Thomas  Groome  and  I  published  an  essay  in  which  we  argued 
that  how  one  teaches  Scripture  should  rest  on  prior  understand¬ 
ings  about  both  the  Bible  itself  (“What  is  this  Bible  which  we 


To  see  an  exposition  of  canonical  meaning,  see  Brown,  The  Churches  the  Apostles 
Left  Behind  (New  York:  Paulist,  1984). 

22  "What  the  Biblical  Word  Meant  and  What  It  Means,”  Theology  Digest  28  (1980) 
305-319;  reprinted  in  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Critical  Meaning  of  the  Bible  (New  York:  Paulist, 
1981)  23-44.  Sandra  M.  Schneiders  is  an  important  interlocutor:  she  nronoses  an  evnanderi 


Not  Stone  (Boston:  Beacon,  1984),  p.  148. 
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carry?”)  and  the  interpretative  community  (“Who  are  we  who 
carry  it?”)24  More  recently,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
second  question  shapes  how  we  answer  the  first,  so  I  would  re¬ 
verse  their  order.  That  is,  when  we  approach  the  biblical  texts,  we 
view  them  through  certain  lenses:  the  epoch  and  culture  in  which 
we  live,  our  class  and  racial/ ethnic  heritage,  our  denominational 
affiliations,  our  gender,  and  our  age.25  These  are  formative  factors 
in  biblical  interpretation,  not  deterministic  ones.  But  their  impact 
is  substantial,  because  they  influence  the  questions  we  ask,  the 
stories  and  images  that  take  on  the  most  importance,  the  methods 
we  follow,  the  tools  available  for  our  use,  the  communal  context 
in  which  interpretation  occurs,  and  indeed  the  very  goal  of  inter¬ 
preting  texts. 

All  of  this  came  home  poignantly  on  what  the  Roman  liturgy 
terms  the  “thirty-third  Sunday  in  ordinary  time.”26  The  first  and 
third  readings  were  stark:  Malachi  3:19-20  (“For  the  day  is  com¬ 
ing,  burning  like  an  oven,  when  all  the  arrogant  and  evildoers  will 
be  stubble  .  .  .”)  and  the  Lukan  apocalypse  (21:5-19).  Such  texts 
are  never  easy  to  preach;  but  in  some  terribly  ironic  fashion  they 
took  on  new  clarity  in  light  of  the  brutal  murders  three  days  be¬ 
fore  of  six  Jesuits  and  two  women  in  El  Salvador.  On  this  Sunday 
in  “ordinary  time,”  every  Catholic  congregation  in  the  world  (and 


24  Mary  C.  Boys  and  Thomas  H.  Groome,  “Principles  and  Pedagogy  in  Biblical  Study,” 
Religious  Education  77/3  (1982):  486-505. 

25  Qj|  influence  of  epoch,  see  Alan  Richardson,  The  Rise  of  Modern  Biblical  Schol¬ 
arship  and  Recent  Discussion  of  the  Authority  of  the  Bible,  in  The  Cambridge  History  of 
the  Bible  (see  n.  6  above),  pp.  294-338.  On  the  influence  of  culture,  see  Daniel  J.  Harring¬ 
ton,  “Some  Voices  in  New  Testament  Interpretation,”  Anglican  Theological  Review  64 
(1982):  362-370;  and  Eugene  A.  Nida  and  William  D.  Reyburn,  Meaning  Across  Cultures 
(Maryknoll:  Orbis,  1981).  On  the  influence  of  class  and  racial/ ethnic  heritage,  see  Hans 
Kiing  and  Jurgen  Moltmann,  eds.,  Conflicting  Ways  of  Interpreting  the  Bible  (New  York: 
Seabury,  1980);  and  John  S.  Pobee  and  Barbel  von  Wartenberg-Potter,  New  Eyes  for 
Reading:  Biblical  and  Theological  Reflections  by  Women  from  the  Third  World  (Oak 
Park,  IL:  1987).  On  the  influence  of  denominations,  see  Kenneth  Hagen,  Daniel  Harring¬ 
ton  Grant  Osborne  and  Joseph  Burgess,  The  Bible  in  the  Churches:  How  Different  Chris¬ 
tians  Interpret  the  Scriptures  (New  York:  Paulist,  1985);  and  Frederick  Greenspahn,  ed., 
n.8  above.  On  the  influence  of  gender,  see  Adela  Yarbro  Collins,  ed.,  Feminist  Perspec¬ 
tives  on  Biblical  Scholarship  (Chico:  Scholars  Press,  1985);  Letty  Russell,  ed.  Feminist 
Interpretation  of  the  Bible  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1985);  and  Ph>dlis  Tnble,  Five 
Loaves  and  Two  Fishes:  Feminist  Hermeneutics  and  Biblical  Theology,  Theological  Stud¬ 
ies  50/2  (1989):  279-295.  On  the  influence  of  age,  see  A  Roger  Gobbel  and  Gertrude  V. 
Gobbel,  The  Bible:  A  Child’s  Playground  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1986);  and  James  A. 
Wilde,  “Bibles  for  Children:  Criteria,  Texts,  Evaluation:  A  Review  Essay,  The  Living 
Light  25/4  (1989):  359-365. 

26  In  An  Inclusive-Language  Lectionary,  Year  C,  this  is  Pentecost  26  (Atlanta:  Jo  n 
Knox;  New  York:  Pilgrim;  and  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1988).  This  lectionary  is  also  a 
project  of  the  NCC’s  Division  of  Education  and  Ministry . 
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congregations  of  other  denominations  who  follow  the  lectionary) 

—  including  those  in  strife-torn  El  Salvador  —  pondered  these 
same  readings.  Had  not  the  martyrs  become  commentators  on 
our  lections? 

So  interpretation  of  texts  happens  not  only  in  study  circles  or 
libraries  or  pulpits.  It  happens  in  the  living  of  their  truth.  And  our 
own  reading  of  texts  is  immeasurably  enhanced  by  knowing  ways 
that  others,  especially  those  living  in  marginal  situations,  interpret 
them.  As  Elsa  Tamez  comments,  those  who  are  poor  re-read  bib¬ 
lical  events  “not  with  the  intellectual  curiosity  to  understand  the 
past,  but  with  the  need  to  respond  to  life  situations  today.  Our 
present,  according  to  Carlos  Mesters,  enters  and  functions  as  fil¬ 
ter,  criterion,  and  light  in  the  search  for  meaning  in  bibilical  texts.”27 

Not  that  the  poor  or  any  other  group  has  a  monopoly  on  how 
the  community  might  understand  its  texts.  But,  lest  one  way  of 
hearing  them  dominate,  religious  educators  bear  a  responsibility 
to  make  accessible  ways  of  interpretation  that  might  differ  from 
the  typical  way  texts  are  heard,  particularly  in  western,  white,  and 
middle-class  situations. 

There  is  another  obligation  incumbent  on  religious  educators: 
facilitating  the  hearing  of  the  religious  dimensions  of  the  text.  Or, 
to  put  it  another  way,  to  let  faith  —  what  Schneiders  calls  the 
“willingness  to  take  seriously  the  truth  claims  of  the  biblical  text” 

—  be  the  context  in  which  all  interpretation  is  done.28  At  least  two 
things  are  necessary  for  this  to  happen. 

One  is  the  practice  of  reflective  reading,  what  has  been 
termed  lectio  divina :  reading  the  text  attentively,  meditatively, 
prayerfully,  contemplatively.29  This  is  a  counter-cultural  activity 
in  a  society  where  one  too  often  reads  hurriedly,  preoccupied 
with  extracting  the  key  point  or  amassing  the  necessary  facts.  Lec¬ 
tio,  in  contrast,  means  savoring  the  text,  relishing  the  mystery  into 
which  one  is  ever  more  deeply  summoned: 


T  o  meditate  is  to  attach  oneself  closely  to  the  sentence  being  recited 
and  weigh  all  its  words  in  order  to  sound  the  depths  of  their  full  mean- 


von27wi?JhmeZp*l?e  WTtn  Wu°  ComPlicated  the  History  of  Salvation,”  in  Pobee  and 
von  Wartenberg-Potter,  p.  5.  Emphasis  added. 

Faith,  Hermeneutics,  and  the  Literal  Sense  of  Scripture,”  p.  733. 
in/:HSe<^bpln  Maas-RThe  Pastor  as  Biblical  Interpreter  and  Teacher,”  in  Robert  Brown¬ 
es®’  nn’  S  TRSg*0t^£1?UC^0r  (Birmingham:  Religious  Education  Press,  1989), 

esp.  pjk  90-97.  See  also  Mary  Collins,  Women  at  Prayer  (New  York:  Paulist  Press,  1987 
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ing.  It  means  assimilating  the  content  of  a  text  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
mastication  which  releases  its  full  flavor.  It  means,  as  St.  Augustine,  St. 
Gregory,  John  of  Fecamp,  and  others  say  in  an  untranslatable  expres¬ 
sion,  to  taste  it  with  the  palatum  cordis  or  in  ore  cordis.30 

The  second  necessity  flows  from  the  first:  a  commitment  to 
imaginative  ways  of  teaching  texts.  The  Scripture  is  filled  with 
poetry,  parable,  and  proverb;  with  canticle,  lamentation,  and 
doxology.  How  can  we  be  faithful  to  the  text  if  our  teaching  is 
prosaic,  our  preaching  pedestrian?  To  be  imaginative  is  to  be 
faithful  to  the  dynamic  word  resonating  in  the  Scriptures.31 

There  is  no  easy  recipe  to  follow  for  teaching  Scripture. 
Rather,  it  springs  from  the  depths  of  a  life  lived  attentively,  a  life 
of  study  and  listening  and  pondering  and  caring.  Teaching  Scrip¬ 
ture,  to  borrow  the  title  of  Jean  Leclercq’s  book,  flows  from  “the 
love  of  learning  and  the  desire  for  God.” 

To  the  translators,  we  give  thanks.  Their  work  is  complete,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  Ours  begins  anew. 

Mary  C.  Boys,  S.N .J.M.,  is  associate  professor  of  theology  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation  at  Boston  College  and  author  of  Educating  in  Faith:  Maps  and  Visions  and 
Biblical  Interpretation  in  Religious  Education. 


30  Jean  Leclercq,  The  Love  of  Learning  and  the  Desire  for  God  (New  York:  Fordham 
University  Press,  1982),  p.  73. 

31  See  Maureen  Fritz,  The  Exodus  Experience  (Winona:  Saint  Mary  s  Press,  1989)  for 
one  attempt  to  probe  the  imagination  while  drawing  upon  tradition. 
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Introduction 

There  are  signs  that  regard  for  the  Bible  is  alive  and  well  in  the 
land.  Many  denominations  have  published  new  curriculum  re¬ 
sources  in  the  past  several  years,  and  a  common  feature  of  those 
curricula  is  a  focus  on  the  Bible.  Almost  without  exception  every 
church  in  North  America  offers  classes  for  children,  youth,  and/or 
adults  where  their  study  is  based  on  some  aspect  of  the  Bible. 
More  new  English  translations  of  the  Bible  have  appeared  in  the 
past  40  years  than  in  all  previous  centuries  of  the  English-speaking 
world. 

\  et,  in  the  midst  of  this  apparent  commitment  to  teaching  the 
Bible,  it  is  a  neglected  book  in  the  religious  education  of  many 
children,  youth,  and  adults  today.  Evidence  of  the  neglect  is  seen 
in  many  quarters.  Most  curricula  present  the  Bible  piecemeal, 
provide  very  little  background  information  for  the  teacher,  and 
assume  relatively  little  interest  or  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
learners.  In  many  cases,  teachers  are  inadequately  equipped  to 
pro\  ide  helpful,  informed  interpretations  of  the  portions  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  the>  are  teaching,  as  well  as  to  teach  in  a  style  that  engages 
and  challenges  the  learners  in  significant  ways.  In  many  parish 
st  ttings  the  maximum  contact  time  with  structured  study  of  the 
Bible  is  one  hour  per  week,  and  more  of  the  “enrolled”  learners 
are  absent  each  week  than  are  present.  Too  often,  pastors  are  not 
fully  aware  of  what  is  being  taught  about  the  Bible  by  the  teachers 
in  their  congregations,  and  when  they  do  discover  what  is  taught 
and  how,  they  are  dismayed.  The  situation  hasn’t  improved  any 
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since  James  Smart  wrote  of  his  concern  about  the  same  matter  in 
The  Strange  Silence  of  the  Bible  in  the  Church  (1974).  Of  course, 
there  are  many  laudable  exceptions  to  these  sweeping  accusa¬ 
tions,  and  each  example  where  the  Bible  and  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing  are  taken  seriously  must  be  affirmed  and  celebrated.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  too  few  exceptions. 

My  purpose  in  this  article  is  to  present  a  more  positive  and 
hopeful  proposal  of  what  is  possible,  and  necesary,  for  teaching, 
studying,  and  learning  the  Bible  with  children,  youth,  and  adults 
in  our  congregations.  We  will  look  to  scripture  itself  to  gain  a  few 
clues  regarding  its  important  role  in  the  spiritual  formation  of  be¬ 
lievers  of  all  ages.  We  will  explore  some  basic  affirmations  regard¬ 
ing  teaching  the  Bible  that  must  be  considered  carefully  if  there 
are  to  be  any  significant  changes  in  the  present  order.  And,  we  will 
offer  several  examples  of  ways  to  implement  effective  strategies 
for  teaching  the  Bible. 

The  advent  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  The  New  Be- 
vised  Standard  Version,  is  an  opportune  time  to  consider  again 
what  God  would  have  us  be  and  do  as  we  seek  to  be  faithful  not 
only  in  translating  the  scriptures,  but  also  in  teaching  them.  For 
those  of  us  who  care  deeply  about  the  Bible,  the  nurture  of  believ¬ 
ers  of  all  ages,  and  the  role  of  the  teacher,  it  is  essential  that  we 
commit  ourselves  again  to  rethinking,  planning,  working,  and 
praying  so  that  the  next  generation  will  know,  believe,  and  live 
their  faith  as  a  people  called  and  empowered  by  God,  who  thus 
will  be  able  to  share  that  faith  with  their  children. 

The  Scripture  in  Scriptures 

In  both  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  scriptures  there  are  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  references  to  the  authority  of  God  s  word  whether  writ¬ 
ten  on  tablets  of  stone,  on  one’s  heart,  or  in  sacred  writings  or 
spoken  by  prophet,  sage,  apostle,  or  Jesus  himself.  There  are  fre¬ 
quently  expressions  of,  “The  word  of  the  Lord.  ...  or  It  is 
written  .  .  .”  or  “They  were  written  .  .  and  in  each  instance, 
the  reference  is  to  an  authoritative  word  from  God.  The  law, 
prophets,  writings,  gospels,  and  epistles  were  all  written  to  com¬ 
municate  what  the  writer  perceived  to  be  revealed  by  God.  These 
references  to  the  authoritative  word  of  God,  spoken  and  written, 
offer  us  many  clues  regarding  ways  we  should  listen  and  respond 

to  God’s  word  to  us  in  scripture  today. 

In  the  prologue  to  Psalm  78  (verses  1-8,  TEV),  there  is  an  ex- 
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pression  of  what  it  means  to  teach  the  scripture  even  though  that 
word  is  not  used  to  describe  the  content  of  the  teaching.  This  con¬ 
tent,  or  substance,  of  instruction  is  described  as  “wise  sayings, 
mysteries  from  the  past,  the  Lord’s  power  and  great  deeds,  and 
the  laws”  (vv.  2-5) .  These  are  given  to  the  people  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  pass  on  this  heritage  to  the  next  generation,  not  for  their 
children’s  sake  alone,  but  so  that  their  children  will  in  turn  be  able 
to  tell  their  children  what  God  has  done  on  their  behalf.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  substance  of  the  teaching,  the  psalmist  suggests  what 
the  purpose  of  this  teaching  is:  “So  that  the  next  generation  might 
learn  them  and  in  turn  should  tell  their  children  (so  that)  they 
would  put  their  trust  in  God,  and  not  forget  what  he  has  done,  but 
always  obey  his  commandments”  (w.  6,7).  The  psalmist  hopes 
and  prays  that  “the  next  generation  will  not  be  like  their  ancestors, 
a  rebellious  and  disobedient  people,  whose  trust  in  God  was  never 
firm  and  who  did  not  remain  faithful  to  him’  ’  (v.  8). 

These  words  of  the  psalmist  could  be  for  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  teachers  a  word  from  God  calling  us  back  to  a  faithful 
exposition  of  and  obedience  to  scripture.  We  need  to  turn  more 
frequently  to  the  wise  sayings,  the  mysteries,  the  Lord’s  power 
and  great  deeds,  and  the  laws  which  reveal  God’s  presence  in  our 
midst  and  call  us  to  “do  justice  and  to  love  kindness  and  to  walk 
humbly  with  (our)  God”  (Mic.  6:8,  NRSV).  Translating  all  this 
into  a  strategy,  which  enables  persons  to  learn,  grow,  and  live  as 
an  obedient  people  of  God,  is  a  task  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
all  the  church  s  teachers,  educators,  and  pastors. 

Jesus  often  said,  It  is  written,  .  .  .’  or  “You  have  heard  that  it 
was  said,  .  .  .  ;  and,  thus,  he  recognized  the  authority  of  scrip¬ 
ture  as  a  basis  for  his  own  teaching.  In  Nazareth  he  even  con¬ 
firmed  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophet’s  words  when  he  said,  “To¬ 
day  this  scripture  has  been  fulfilled  in  your  hearing”  (Lk.  4:21, 
NRSV).  On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  after  his  resurrection,  Jesus 
appeared  to  two  of  his  followers  who  at  first  did  not  recognize 

him.  In  response  to  their  grief  and  their  disbelief,  “.  .  .  beginning 
with  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  (Jesus)  interpreted  to  them  the 
things  about  himself  in  all  the  scriptures”  (Lk.  24:27,  NRSV). 

Unlike  Jesus,  we  are  not  limited  to  the  words  of  “Moses  and 
the  prophets  ;  we  have  the  words  of  gospel  writers,  the  Apostle 
Paul,  and  others  as  the  substance  of  our  scriptures.  Yet,  like  Jesus, 
we  are  called  to  a  similar  ministry,  to  interpet  the  scripture  in  such 
a  way  that  those  with  whom  we  share  them  may  also  be  moved  to 
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say,  “Were  not  our  hearts  burning  within  us  while  he  was  talking 
to  us  on  the  road,  while  he  was  opening  the  scriptures  to  us?”  (Lk. 
24:32,  NRSV).  As  we  open  ourselves  to  be  taught  and  led  by  the 
Spirit,  and  respond  to  God’s  call  to  teach  the  Bible,  teachers  today 
should  be  motivated  by  no  less  a  goal  than  that  learners  of  all  ages 
will  be  led  to  proclaim  that  their  hearts  burned  within  them  when 
the  scriptures  were  opened  to  them. 

Another  passage  that  speaks  of  the  power  of  scripture  to  in¬ 
form  and  transform  is  the  account  of  the  encounter  between 
Philip  and  the  Ethiopian  official  on  the  road  to  Gaza  (Acts  8:26- 
40).  The  official  was  reading  aloud  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  regarding  the  suffering  servant.  Philip  asked  if  he  under¬ 
stood  what  he  was  reading,  and  the  response  was,  “How  can  I 
understand,  unless  someone  guides  me?”  The  Ethiopian  official 
had  other  questions,  and  to  each  one  Philip  responded  by  speaking 
about  the  scripture  from  Isaiah  and  about  the  good  news  of  J esus. 
Philip’s  testimony  was  sufficient,  not  only  for  providing  informa¬ 
tion  about  Jesus  but  also  for  enabling  transformation  of  the  Ethi¬ 
opian’s  primary  loyalty  which  was  confirmed  through  baptism  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  “And  he  went  on  his  way  rejoicing. 

This  passage  provides  a  few  more  clues  to  the  person  who 
would  teach  scripture.  Often  teaching  is  a  one-on-one  encounter 
that  occurs  wherever  the  learner  happens  to  be.  The  teaching  be¬ 
gins  with  the  teacher  being  led  by  the  spirit  and  the  learner  having 
some  interest  in  scripture  and  a  desire  to  know  more.  The  teach¬ 
ing  continues  with  a  willingness  of  the  teacher  to  start  with  the 
learner’s  interests  and  questions  and  a  conviction  that  the  good 
news  of  Jesus  must  be  shared.  In  God  s  own  time  and  through  the 
presence  and  power  of  God’s  own  spirit,  transformation  is  not  only 
possible,  it  happens.  And  persons  are  led  to  want  to  know  more,  to 
be  baptized,  to  go  on  their  way  rejoicing  in  order  to  live  in  the 
light  of  the  newly  experienced  grace  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 

One  of  the  great  needs  of  all  teachers  is  to  be  motivated  and 
equipped  sufficiently  in  order  to  be  faithful  interpreters  of  the 
Bible  they  seek  to  share  with  those  in  their  classes.  In  addition  to  a 
strong  program  of  adult  education  (more  will  be  said  later  about 
the  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  educational  ministry), 
teachers  must  be  engaged  in  an  ongoing  process  of  study,  nurture, 
and  training  to  be  fully  prepared  to  teach.  To  lessen  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  teachers  by  implying  that  a  quick  review  of  the  Bible  text 
for  the  lesson  and  an  hour  or  less  of  preparation  is  sufficient  is  to 
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undermine  the  potential  for  effective  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
Teachers  are  neglectful  of  the  Bible  when  they  treat  it  so  super¬ 
ficially.  In  Bible  study  sessions  with  teachers,  in  teachers’  meet¬ 
ings,  or  in  other  settings  where  teachers  work  together  to  learn 
more  about  the  Bible  and  to  prepare  for  teaching,  there  is  much 
they  can  do  to  become  more  fully  equipped.  One  possibility  is  to 
spend  a  session,  or  two  or  three,  working  with  the  above  passages 
of  scripture  plus  a  few  others.  A  sample  strategy  that  has  worked 
in  many  settings  is  summarized  in  the  following  outline. 


The  Scriptures 

1.  Work  in  pairs  and  each  pair  work  on  one  of  the  following  passages. 
— Luke  4.16-21  “Jesus  stood  up  to  read  the  scriptures.” 

— Luke  24.13-35  “Jesus  explained  to  them  .  .  .  the  scrip¬ 

tures.” 

— Acts  8.26-63 


“Starting  from  this  passage  of  scrip¬ 


ture 


—Acts  17.1-15 
— Romans  15.1-13 


‘Everyday  they  studied  the  scriptures.” 
‘Everything  written  in  the  scriptures 


— 2  Timothy  3.10-17  “All  scripture  is  inspired  by  God.” 

2.  Read  the  passage  and  together  reflect  on  four  questions.  Read,  and 
then  discuss  immediately,  sharing  your  responses  to  the  questions. 
You  may  want  to  write  a  few  notes  to  have  as  a  reminder  when  you 
share  your  passage  with  others. 

Q.  What  is  the  specific  scripture  reference  or  scripture  content, 
if  any? 

Q.  How  are  the  scriptures  used  in  this  passage?  What  do  you  see 
to  be  their  purpose? 

Q.  What  are  the  results  from  speaking,  hearing,  or  reading  the 
scripture? 

Q.  What  clues  do  you  detect  regarding  the  place  of  scripture 
today? 

3.  After  ten  minutes  of  sharing  with  your  partner,  meet  with  one  or  two 
others  who  have  each  worked  with  different  passages  than  yours. 
Spend  ten  minutes  sharing  with  one  another  your  answers  to  the 
questions  as  related  to  your  passage. 

4.  When  all  have  finished  discussing  in  the  small  groups,  there  will  be 
time  for  some  general  discussion  with  the  whole  group. 

5.  To  bring  closure  to  the  exploration  of  the  meaning  of  “scripture”  as 
seen  through  several  passages,  each  person  is  to  complete  a  sentence 
that  begins,  “Scripture  is  .  .  .  .” 

6.  After  one  minute  to  write  a  sentence  completion,  the  statement  will 
be  used  to  create  a  litany.  Each  person  will  share  his  or  her  statement 
after  which  the  whole  group  will  respond,  “O  God,  speak  to  us 
through  your  holy  word." 
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The  30  minutes  this  study  and  discussion  takes  (and  others  like 
it  throughout  the  year)  will  accomplish  several  things  in  equip¬ 
ping  teachers  to  teach  the  Bible.  First,  the  whole  process  models 
an  approach  to  teaching  and  learning,  the  principles  of  which  can 
be  adapted  by  the  teachers  themselves  with  the  students  they 
teach.  F or  teachers  to  learn  from  the  process,  there  must  be  a  few 
minutes  spent  after  the  study  to  reflect  on  the  teaching  strategies 
and  principles  that  were  implemented  in  the  brief  study.  The 
teachers  need  to  be  helped  to  reflect  on  the  role  of  the  leader,  the 
nature  of  the  questions,  the  value  of  working  in  pairs  followed  by 
small  groups,  and  the  importance  of  focusing  on  one  passage  and 
then  being  introduced  to  other  passages.  Second,  such  a  process 
enables  persons  to  develop  relationships  with  others.  They  have 
the  opportunity  to  listen  and  to  contribute  in  very  small  groups; 
many  would  be  reluctant  to  speak  if  the  whole  time  were  spent  as 
a  total  group.  A  third  value  to  the  activity  is  that  teachers  will  have 
spent  some  time  reading,  reflecting,  and  responding  to  several 
key  passages  of  the  Bible  all  focused  on  one  topic,  The  Scrip¬ 
tures.”  Such  a  study  will  enhance  the  teachers  own  view  of  and 
commitment  to  teaching  the  Bible.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  will 
be  time  devoted  to  spiritual  nurture.  Not  only  will  the  teachers 
have  gained  insights  about  an  important  topic,  they  will  also  have 
spent  a  few  moments  summarizing  their  thoughts  by  writing  a 
sentence  that  contributes  to  a  litany  that  all  will  pray  together  as 
their  closing.  This  too  will  suggest  something  important  for  the 
teachers  to  consider  when  planning  for  their  own  classes. 

The  above  six-step  plan  could  be  adapted  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
all  of  which  contribute  to  the  further  nurture  and  equipping  of 
teachers  to  teach.  Instead  of  dealing  with  all  six  passages  at  the 
same  time,  each  passage  could  be  the  focus  for  one  session,  thus 
providing  the  focus  for  Bible  study  for  six  meetings.  A  pastor, 
educator,  or  other  prepared  person  could  present  a  mini-lecture 
to  set  the  stage  for  studying  and  discussing  all  of  the  passages  or 
one  passage  at  a  time.  It  would  be  important  to  balance  these  brief 
presentations  with  opportunities  for  the  participants  to  be  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  exploring,  interpreting,  and  applying  the  scrip¬ 
ture  for  themselves. 

Basic  Affirmations  to  Guide  Teaching  of  the  Bible 

For  the  Bible  not  to  remain  a  neglected  book,  but  to  be  the 
primary  text  for  shaping  what  and  how  to  teach,  the  first  order  o 
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business  must  be  to  identify  some  of  those  basic  affirmations 
which  will  guide  planning  for  teaching  the  Bible  with  persons  of 
all  ages  in  the  congregation.  Such  affirmations  in  this  article  are 
presented  as  a  proposal,  not  as  a  fine-tuned  document. 

1.  Many  persons,  of  all  ages,  are  eager,  willing,  and  ready  to 
commit  themselves  to  a  more  intentional,  disciplined,  and  fruitful 
study  of  the  Bible.  This  means  that  resources  and  plans  must  be 
provided  that  call  for  more  commitment,  not  less. 

Pastors,  educators,  lay  leaders,  and  church  members  have 
convinced  themselves  too  quickly  that  people  are  too  busy  to  de¬ 
vote  significant  amounts  of  time  and  energy  to  studying  and 
teaching  the  Bible.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  too  little  or  too  much  time, 
it  is  a  matter  of  setting  priorities.  When  persons  find  that  study  of 
the  Bible  adds  significant  meaning  and  direction  to  their  lives, 
then  it  is  not  a  question  of  Bible  study  or  not,  but  rather  a  question 
of  when,  what,  how,  and  with  whom.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  too  little 
motivation;  it  is  a  matter  of  deciding  the  worth  of  an  activity  to 
one’s  spiritual  nurture  and  to  the  nurture  of  others. 

One  survey  of  church  members  showed  that  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  desired  to  read  and  study  the  Bible  more,  to  know  more  about 
the  Bible,  and  to  relate  the  Bible  to  faith  and  life  today.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  that  discovery  the  pastoral  staff  and  education  leaders 
planned  a  comprehensive  program  for  a  year  in  which  those  in¬ 
volved  read  the  Bible  from  cover  to  cover.  They  also  participated 
in  groups,  heard  sermons,  and  read  articles  in  the  newsletter  and 
bulletin,  all  focused  on  the  portions  of  the  Bible  featured  for  that 
week  or  month.  The  keys  to  the  success  of  this  program,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  is  careful  planning  and  interpretation,  responding  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  persons,  and  constant  monitoring  and  ad¬ 
justing  of  the  program. 

The  impression  one  gets  is  that  many  publishers  of  curriculum 
have  decided  that  teachers  are  too  busy  to  spend  much  time  for 
planning  to  teach,  so  they  make  the  lesson  plans  as  simple  and 
user  friendly  as  possible.  The  result  is  that  there  is  very  little  help 
in  the  curriculum  for  the  teacher  regarding  the  biblical  texts,  the 
t  eologieal  concepts,  and  the  implications  for  ministry  presented 
in  that  session,  unit,  or  course.  The  lesson  plans  are  often  simplis¬ 
tic,  with  activities  chosen  more  because  they  are  interesting  and 
easy  to  do  than  because  they  are  the  best  means  for  communicat¬ 
ing  the  particular  Bible  passage  of  that  session. 

The  experiences  of  thousands  of  churches,  of  many  denomi- 
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nations,  demonstrate  that  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  adults, 
youth,  and  children,  and  their  teachers  and  leaders,  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  commit  themselves  to  an  intensive,  long-term  study  of  the 
Bible.  Bible  study  programs  and  resources,  such  as  The  Kerygma 
Program,  Disciple,  Bethel  Bible  Series,  The  Logos  Program,  and 
others  like  them,  require  a  high  level  of  commitment  in  terms  of 
regular  attendance,  preparation  between  sessions,  sharing  of  per¬ 
sonal  insights  and  experiences,  and  careful  preparation  by  the 
leader  or  teacher.  Qualities  of  programs  such  as  these  should  be 
the  norm  for  Bible  study  in  churches,  rather  than  the  exceptions. 
Too  many  educational  decision-makers  have  settled  for  the  easy 
way  and,  thus,  have  neglected  the  Bible  to  a  great  extent. 

2.  The  Bible  will  be  presented  whole,  not  in  a  piecemeal 
fashion. 

One  implication  regarding  this  affirmation  is  that  in  preparing 
printed  curriculum  resources  the  planners  will  consider  ways  to 
present  more  than  bits  and  pieces  of  the  biblical  narrative.  By  the 
nature  of  one-hour  lesson  plans  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  Bible 
texts  to  a  key  passage  or  two.  A  problem  with  this  strategy  is  that 
many  more  relevant  passages  are  omitted.  There  are  several  ways 
to  solve  this  problem:  a)  suggest  other  texts  or  narratives  to  read 
between  sessions  so  that  gaps  are  filled  in  and  bridges  built  be¬ 
tween  one  part  of  scripture  and  another;  b)  provide  several  re¬ 
lated  passages,  instead  of  one  key  passage,  and  organize  the  class 
so  that  each  individual  concentrates  on  one  passage  while  others 
work  on  different  passages,  with  time  provided  for  sharing  and 
comparing  notes;  and  c)  utilize  time-lines,  maps,  teaching  pic¬ 
tures,  or  other  resources  to  help  students  make  connections  be¬ 
tween  a  given  text  and  other  biblical  material.  In  a  survey  of  39 
members  of  a  beginning  Bible  study  class,  a  majority  of  them  in¬ 
dicated  that  one  of  their  reasons  for  signing  up  for  the  14-week 
course  was  to  understand  better  the  history  and  chronology  of  the 
Bible  and  to  understand  the  relationship  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  Bible. 

Another  implication  is  that  parallel  passages,  cross-reference 
notes,  and  complimentary  texts  in  both  testaments  will  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  and  utilized  often.  To  study  The  Revelation  of  John  and 
not  refer  frequently  to  the  allusions  to  many  passages  in  the  He¬ 
brew  scriptures  is  to  miss  much  of  what  John  is  seeking  to  com 
municate  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and  to  us.  Jesus 
refers  time  and  again  to  passages  from  the  law,  prophets,  and 
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psalms  and  other  times  alludes  to  images  and  events,  so  that  to 
study  the  gospels  and  not  take  time  to  make  the  necessary  connec¬ 
tions  is  to  overlook  significant  insights. 

A  third  implication  is  that  study  of  any  book,  theme,  person,  or 
key  passages  of  the  Bible  will  never  be  done  as  an  end  in  and  of 
itself  but  in  the  context  of  the  witness  of  the  Bible  —  whole.  One 
portion  of  scripture  will  be  used  to  complement  or  contrast  with 
another  portion.  Questions  arising  in  one  part  of  the  Bible  will  be 
responded  to  by  passages  in  another  part. 

These  implications  suggest  that  Bible  study  will  never  be  ade¬ 
quate  when  done  for  just  a  few  weeks  or  an  hour  at  a  time.  Expe¬ 
riencing  the  Bible  whole,  as  well  as  the  whole  Bible,  suggests  that 
teaching  and  studying  the  Bible  will  be  a  long-term,  continuous 
process.  That  does  not  mean  that  one  class  must  exist  forever, 
starting  with  Genesis  and  working  its  way  to  Revelation.  It  does 
mean  that  a  strategy  will  be  devised  that  looks  to  a  future  farther 
than  the  next  quarter  or  season  of  the  church  year.  The  solution  is 
not  just  for  providers  of  curriculum  to  prepare  such  resources. 

•  The  primary  responsibility  lies  with  pastors  and  educational  lead¬ 
ers  in  congregations  to  motivate  a  significant  constituency  of  their 
members  to  expect  intentional,  disciplined,  comprehensive  study 
of  the  Bible  instead  of  an  occasional  six-week  elective  Bible  study, 
or  an  ongoing  Sunday  morning  class  for  a  few  faithful  folks. 

3.  The  Bible  will  be  the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the  center-point 
of  the  preparation  and  the  implementation  of  teaching. 

Too  many  lesson  plans  seem  to  be  a  response  to  the  question, 
\\  hat  will  we  do  in  class  this  week  to  make  it  interesting  for  the 
learners?  By  answering  that  question  it  is  possible  to  devise  a 
lesson  plan  that  involves  the  participants  in  activities  that  are  en¬ 
joyable  and  challenging  while  missing  the  mark  in  terms  of  what  is 
necessary  to  communicate  about  the  Bible.  When  evaluating  what 
happened  in  such  a  class  we  may  see  active,  motivated  learners 
who  have  had  a  good  time  but  have  no  idea  what  the  biblical, 
theological  import  of  the  lesson  was.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
teaching  and  learning  should  be  dull  and  uninteresting.  Rather, 
there  are  other  questions  that  should  be  asked  and  answered  first’ 
before  we  ever  think  about  which  activities  will  be  utilized.  Those 
questions  include,  Given  the  particular  age  group  and  the  por¬ 
tion  o  the  Bible  that  has  been  studied  earlier,  what  scripture  pas- 
sagejs)  should  be  the  focus  for  this  session  (or  unit  or  course)? 
W  hat  is  the  essence  of  that  passage  that  should  be  shared?  What 
are  the  implications  of  that  passage  for  faith  and  life  today?” 
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One  way  those  questions  have  been  answered  in  the  past  was 
to  engage  biblical  scholars  from  the  theological  schools  and 
churches  to  study,  interpret,  write  brief  commentaries,  and  give 
suggestions  to  the  editors  and  the  writers  of  the  session  plans.  Why 
is  that  not  the  situation  in  the  present?  Is  it  because  the  church’s 
scholars  haven’t  been  asked,  or  have  they  concluded  that  the  ef¬ 
fort  was  not  worth  their  time,  or  have  the  editors,  writers, 
teachers,  and  learners  decided  they  could  get  along  just  fine  with¬ 
out  such  expertise?  Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  still  the  case  that 
before  a  teaching  activity  or  resource  is  suggested  there  should  be  a 
careful  working  with,  reflecting  on,  and  praying  about  the  bibli¬ 
cal  texts  for  that  session.  This  is  a  task  for  the  biblical  scholars  and 
educators  as  well  as  for  the  editors  and  writers  and  for  the 
teachers,  each  in  turn  working  with  the  raw  materials  provided 
and  with  the  resources  that  are  brought  from  their  own  faith  and 
life. 

After  this  careful  regard  for  scripture,  those  who  write  and 
plan  and  teach  are  ready  to  work  on  the  next  important  questions: 
“What  will  teachers  and  learners  do  in  a  series  of  class  sessions  to 
work  with  the  scriptures  in  order  to  understand  them  and  to  live 
them?  What  resources  will  be  used  to  bring  alive  the  world  of  the 
Bible  and  its  relevance  to  our  world?  What  are  some  ways  we  will 
share  the  good  news  with  one  another  so  that  our  hearts  will  burn 
within  us  while  the  scriptures  are  being  opened  to  us? 

We  have  been  discussing  study  of  the  Bible  in  more  formal 
settings.  However,  there  is  another  dimension  to  this  affirmation 
regarding  the  centrality  of  the  Bible.  The  life  of  a  congregation  is 
enriched  immeasurably  when  its  whole  life  is  nurtured  and  em¬ 
powered  by  regular,  continuous  reading  of,  studying  about,  being 
guided  by,  and  praying  in  response  to  the  word  of  God  revealed 
in  scripture.  Bible-centered  congregational  worship  will  feature 
scripture  in  hymns  and  anthems,  in  prayers  and  collects,  in  ser¬ 
mons,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  service  of  worship.  Commit¬ 
tee  meetings,  official  board  meetings,  and  programs  of  all  sorts 
will  include  some  aspect  of  scripture  as  an  important  part  of  what 
is  experienced.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Bible  will  be 
presented  in  a  heavy-handed  way  without  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  the  group  that  is  assembled  and  the  context  of  its  meet¬ 
ing.  However,  it  does  mean  that  the  Bible  will  be  taken  out  of  the 
closet,  that  its  words  will  become  part  of  the  vocabu  ar>  o  t  e 
whole  experience  of  the  church,  not  just  in  liturgy  and  formal  1- 
ble  study  programs.  In  this  way  the  Bible  is  lifted  from  a  place  of 
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neglect  to  the  center  of  a  congregation’s  life  together.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  provides  a  wonderful  op¬ 
portunity  to  invite  the  members  and  leaders  of  the  churches  to  a 
new  commitment  to  reading,  studying,  praying,  and  living  with 
the  Bible. 

4.  Persons  who  teach  and  lead  groups  that  study  the  Bible,  as 
well  as  other  groups  in  the  church,  will  be  fully  equipped  for  the 
ministry  to  which  they  have  been  called. 

If  I  were  given  the  choice  in  a  congregation  between  increas¬ 
ing  the  investment  of  time,  energy,  and  money  in  adult  education 
or  in  education  for  children  and  youth,  I  would  choose  to  increase 
the  investment  first  in  adult  education.  That  does  not  mean  that 
children  and  youth  would  be  ignored  but  that  they  would  await 
their  turn  after  a  better  job  was  done  in  adult  education.  Adult 
education  involves  more  than  Bible  study,  but  study  of  the  Bible 
will  be  at  the  heart  of  the  enterprise. 

I  received  a  letter  recently  from  a  pastor  in  a  large  church  in 
Chicago  in  which  she  wrote, 

'  It  is  not  possible  to  function  as  a  faithful  adult  Christian  without  a  work¬ 

ing  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  which  includes  how  to  use  it  and  how  to 
understand  what  is  difficult  to  understand  about  it.  We  must  not  just 
teach  Bible  information,  we  must  also  teach  Bible  skills,  use  of  Bible 
study  tools,  how  to  study  the  Bible,  and  how  to  interpret  and  apply  it  so 
that  it  makes  sense  to  faith  and  life  today. 

The  pastor  is  correct,  but  she  searches  for  strategies  and  resources 
to  help  her  and  her  colleagues  put  into  practice  their  convictions. 

The  need  is  obvious  for  the  church’s  teachers.  Whether  some¬ 
one  teaches  younger  children,  youth,  or  adults,  the  need  is  the 
same.  There  must  be  a  solid  grounding  in  and  understanding  of 
the  Bible  before  one  can  teach  confidently  and  competently  from 
t  e  Bible.  Yet,  the  situation  is  such  that  most  churches  have  min¬ 
imal  expectations  that  those  who  teach  should  have  been  and  con- 
tinue  to  be  engaged  in  some  form  of  Bible  study.  The  assessment 
is  that  it  is  difficult  enough  to  recruit  a  full  staff  of  teachers  let 
a  one  place  any  additional  expectations  upon  them.  There  are 
ot  er  qualifications  for  teachers  that  are  equally  important;  how- 
ever,  without  committed,  enthusiastic  students  of  the  Bible  the 
C“s  must  settle  for  less  than  effective  teachers  of  the  Bible 
While  it  is  obvious  that  teachers  of  the  Bible  need  to  be  persons 
engaged  in  study  of  the  Bible,  it  is  as  important  that  all  the 
church  s  members,  and  especially  its  leaders,  have  the  opportuni- 
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ties  to  engage  in  serious,  ongoing  Bible  study.  The  church’s  of¬ 
ficers  and  leaders  need  to  be  helped  to  know  more  than  how  to 
lead  meetings,  how  to  manage  the  church’s  business,  and  how  do 
all  the  other  tasks  necessary  to  be  a  growing,  effective,  and  re¬ 
sponsible  congregation.  To  fulfill  their  responsibilities  as  officers 
and  leaders,  their  deliberations  and  decisions  need  to  be  informed 
as  well  as  formed  by  biblical  and  theological  perspectives  that  are 
gained  from  study  and  reflection  on  the  scriptures  and  other  rele¬ 
vant  resources.  Such  study  and  reflection  will  happen  in  more 
formal  settings  of  adult  education  as  well  as  in  other  settings  as  a 
part  of  meetings  and  programs.  The  illustration  of  the  activity  on 
“The  Scriptures,”  described  earlier,  is  one  example  of  something 
that  could  be  done  as  part  of  a  meeting  rather  than  just  in  a  Bible 
study  class. 

What  is  needed  today  is  a  reordering  of  priorities.  First,  a 
comprehensive  plan  of  adult  education  and  leadership  develop¬ 
ment  is  devised  and  implemented.  Such  a  plan  will  offer  a  wide 
variety  of  subject  areas  as  well  as  approaches  to  study.  It  will  be 
presented  and  accepted  as  a  necessary  element  in  the  preparation 
of  teachers  and  leaders  in  the  church.  During  and  after  such  a  plan, 
the  persons  involved  will  engage  in  whatever  tasks  of  ministry 
they  have  been  invited  to  do  in  and  beyond  the  church.  Their 
engagement  in  ministry  will  be  informed  by  their  study  and  their 
study  will  be  relevant  because  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  In  an 
ideal  strategy  of  adult  education  the  classes  and  groups  would 
never  exist  for  their  own  sake.  Rather,  the  study  and  reflection 
would  be  in  order  to  equip  persons  to  respond  to  invitations  to 
serve  as  teachers,  leaders,  and  faithful  members.  If  there  is  a 
strong  program  of  adult  education  there  should  never  be  a  lack  of 
teachers  prepared  to  teach  classes  of  children  and  youth,  as  well 
as  other  adults.  There  are  many  strategies  and  resources  that  are 
helpful  for  developing  effective  teachers  and  leaders  in  the 
church.  The  focus  in  this  article  is  on  the  Bible,  thus  the  emphasis 
on  reading,  studying,  and  reflecting  on  the  Bible  by  church 
teachers  and  leaders.  In  another  time  and  place  it  would  be  help¬ 
ful  to  explore  the  additional  components  of  a  strategy  for  equip¬ 
ping  persons  to  serve  as  effective  teachers  and  leaders  of  others. 

5.  Teaching  the  Bible  will  incorporate  the  best  of  what  is 
known  about  effective,  participatory  education. 

It  is  one  thing  to  articulate  affirmations  about  persons  making 
commitments  to  study  and  teach  the  Bible,  about  the  Bible  being 
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presented  in  its  wholeness,  about  the  Bible  being  the  center-point 
of  study  and  teaching,  and  about  the  importance  of  adult  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  church.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  articulate  principles 
and  devise  strategies  for  enabling  pastors,  educators,  and  other 
leaders  to  make  it  happen.  This  section  is  an  attempt  to  identify 
several  basic  principles  that  are  applicable  to  lifting  the  Bible 
from  the  realm  of  neglect  to  a  central  place  in  the  teaching  and 
learning  that  occurs  among  children,  youth,  and  adults. 

а.  When  planning  for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  teaching 
the  Bible  with  persons  of  all  ages,  there  will  be  some  goals  that 
have  been  developed  by  a  task  group,  approved  by  the  church 
board,  and  received  by  the  members.  A  task  group  in  one  church 
spent  a  year  studying,  discussing,  and  deciding  what  it  thought 
was  important  for  the  Christian  nurture  of  its  members.  The  result 
of  their  hard  work  was  not  only  a  proposal  that  stated  clearly  what 
they  thought  were  reasonable  goals  for  their  church,  but  also  a 
deepening  commitment  on  their  part  to  serve  in  the  educational 
ministry  of  their  church.  What  follows  is  a  portion  of  their 

.  proposal.  Further  work  was  done  on  identifying  which  items 
were  appropriate  for  various  age  groups  with  more  specific  sug¬ 
gestions  for  implementation. 

A  Proposal  of  Goals  for  Christian  Education 

Faithful  members  of  our  church  will  become  persons  who 
will  .  .  . 

1.  learn  about  and  be  able  to  share  with  others  the  good  news 
of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  take  part  in  the  common  life  and  worship  of  the  congre¬ 
gation. 

3.  learn  about  prayer  and  develop  the  ability  to  pray. 

4.  develop  skills  in  reading,  studying,  and  using  the  Bible,  and 
grow  in  their  understanding  of  the  Bible. 

5.  grow  in  their  understanding  of  the  heritage  of  the  church 
and  gain  a  sense  of  belonging  to  their  church  as  they  participate  in 
meaningful  ways  in  the  church’s  ministry. 

б.  increase  their  understanding  and  commitment  to  the  minis- 
try  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to  living  as  his  disciples  in  their  families, 
church,  and  communities. 

7.  Work  toward  a  time  when  peace,  justice,  and  freedom  is 
present  throughout  the  world. 

These  seven  goals  are  worthy  of  pursuit  for  a  lifetime;  how¬ 
ever,  the  goals  are  very  general  and  must  be  made  more  specific 
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in  order  to  be  helpful  in  planning  an  educational  ministry  for  the 
church.  Each  of  the  seven  goal  statements  was  made  more  spe¬ 
cific  by  focusing  on  a  specific  age  group  and  identifying  some 
specific  learnings  that  were  seen  as  important.  As  an  illustration, 
the  fourth  goal  was  expanded  with  a  focus  on  youth. 

Youth  will  develop  skills  in  reading,  studying,  and  using  the 
Bible,  and  grow  in  their  understanding  of  the  Bible”  by  — 

•  being  able  to  find  selected  books,  chapters,  and  verses  with 
ease, 

•  identifying  which  books  belong  to  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments, 

•  recognizing  abbreviations  for  the  various  books, 

•  gaining  a  sense  of  the  chronological  sequence  of  key  persons 
and  events  in  the  Bible, 

•  having  their  own  Bible  and  using  it  regularly, 

•  learning  to  use  a  Bible  dictionary,  concordance,  commen¬ 
tary,  and  atlas, 

•  discussing  questions  and  interpretations  of  Bible  stories  and 
passages  to  share  their  own  ideas, 

•  expressing  their  understanding  of  Bible  stories  and  passages 
in  creative  ways, 

•  taking  the  initiative  to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves, 

•  relating  the  stories  and  passages  of  the  Bible  to  their  own 
faith  and  life  journeys. 

b.  Teachers  and  leaders,  as  well  as  participants,  are  persons 
who  have  questions  of  their  own,  who  are  motivated  by  their  own 
unique  interests  and  needs,  and  who  bring  their  own  resourceful¬ 
ness  in  terms  of  knowledge,  skills,  and  experiences  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  Given  this  understanding  of  leaders  and  participants, 
any  study  of  the  Bible  should  not  be  presented  in  a  dogmatic,  rigid 
way.  The  study  of  the  Bible  should  engage  the  teachers  and  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  process  of  dialogue:  with  the  Bible,  with  whatever 
other  resource  is  used,  and  with  one  another .  1  he  teacher  will  not 
necessarily  be  the  expert  to  whom  the  participants  look  for  all  of 
the  information  and  authoritative  answers  to  their  questions. 
Rather,  the  teacher  will  be  a  learner  with  fellow  learners,  a  guide 
who  has  prepared  to  lead  the  way  through  a  session  for  an  hour, 
and  a  companion  who  shares  joys  and  concerns,  beliefs  and 

doubts  with  others  in  the  class. 

c.  Since  members  of  every  study  group  represent  a  variety  of 
interests,  needs,  learning  styles,  and  stages  of  faith  development, 
their  study  of  the  Bible  will  utilize  the  widest  variety  of  activities 
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and  resources  as  are  available  and  possible.  There  will  be  a  bal¬ 
ance  between  inductive  and  deductive,  right-brain  and  left-brain 
activities.  For  some  persons  verbal  interaction  about  a  subject  is 
the  best  way  for  them  to  articulate  what  they  think  and  believe. 
Others  are  better  able  to  express  themselves  with  use  of  visual 
symbols  in  photographs,  paintings,  collages,  sculptures,  or  charts. 
Still  others  are  more  comfortable  communicating  their  ideas  and 
feelings  through  use  of  drama,  role  play,  mime,  or  dance.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there  are  the  media  of  music,  simulations,  creative  writing, 
video,  slides,  overhead  projection,  and  clowning.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  incorporate  all  of  these  activities  with  a  given  class;  the 
point  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  provide  as  wide  a  variety  as  possible. 

There  will  be  a  balance  between  large-group,  small-group, 
and  individual  activities.  Information  can  be  presented  most  ef¬ 
ficiently  in  a  large  group.  However,  everyone  will  be  most  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  the  process  of  the  study  if  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  interact  with  one  another  in  pairs,  triads,  or  small  groups. 
There  are  other  occasions  when  it  would  be  better  for  individuals 
•  to  work  alone  on  a  specific  task. 

Conclusion 

A  new  translation  of  the  Bible  calls  for  more  than  a  special  issue  of 
this  journal  and  special  commemorative  celebrations.  What  is 
desperately  needed  by  the  present  generation  of  children,  youth, 
and  adults  is  a  renewed  commitment  on  the  part  of  their  pastors, 
educators,  and  leaders  to  open  the  Bible  to  them  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  affirm  in  their  own  ways.  “Were  not  our  hearts  burning 
within  us  while  he  was  talking  to  us  .  .  .  while  he  was  opening 
the  scripture  to  us.  The  Bible  need  not  remain  a  neglected  book 
for  those  who  seek  to  be  faithful  in  their  commitment  to  God.  The 
Bible  must  become  a  primary  resource  for  discerning  who  God  is, 
and  what  God  calls  the  people  to  be  and  do.  To  move  the  Bible 
from  neglect  to  a  place  of  central  importance  will  take  openness 
to  God  s  spirit  and  much  creative  energy  by  all  who  bear  respon¬ 
sibility  for  leading  God  s  people  to  hear,  to  remember,  to  trust,  to 

love,  and  to  serve  God  who  speaks  forever  through  Holy 
Scripture. 
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associate  of  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  Presbyterian  Church  in  Livermore,  CA. 
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I.  A  Word  of  Introduction 

“Word”  is  an  apt  beginning  for  a  teaching  supplement  to  this 
landmark  issue  of  Religious  Education.  For  the  Bible,  as  God’s 
word  to  people  of  faith,  is  its  own  model  for  teaching,  as  Donald 
L.  Griggs  observes  in  his  essay.  While  the  Bible  is  the  starting 
point,  every  teacher  fully  comprehends  that  preparation  for  con¬ 
veying  a  Biblical  lesson  requires  more,  a  great  deal  more.  That 
“more”  is  the  substance  of  the  essays  which  comprise  this  issue. 
This  Guide  will  help  you  to  discern  the  intent  and  mine  the  riches 
of  the  essays. 

Griggs  asks  us  to  ponder  on  the  teaching  task  in  both  general 
terms  and  in  the  context  of  specific  Biblical  passages  which,  in 
themselves,  elaborate  on  the  idea  that  the  text  itself  shows  us  how 
to  teach  it.  Mary  C.  Boys,  in  her  essay,  challenges  teachers  to  con¬ 
sider  some  fundamental  and  far-reaching  educational  implica¬ 
tions  of  an  ecumenical  translation  like  the  NRSV.  She  suggests 
how  to  reach  into  the  levels  of  textual  meaning,  and  how  to  seek  a 
new  understanding  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  Testa¬ 
ments.  Boys  asks  us  to  understand  that  who  we  are  and  how  we 
view  the  text  shapes  how  we  teach  it.  These  are  inquiries  of  the 
profoundest  importance  for  one  who  would  help  others  under¬ 
stand  God’s  word. 

Griggs  and  Boys  ask  you  to  consider  how  you  will  teach  and  to 
become  aware  of  the  factors  which  influence  what  you  will  teach. 
Arthur  Van  Eck  and  Bruce  Metzger  speak  about  the  NSRV  trans¬ 
lation  enterprise  itself.  What  prompted  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  to  embark  on  a  new  translation,  and  why  at  this  point  in 
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time?  Who  were  the  translators;  how  were  they  chosen?  How  in¬ 
clusive  was  the  charge  to  them;  what  limitations  were  placed  on 
them?  What  relationships  to  other  translations  were  considered? 
What  expectations  about  scholarship,  language,  theology,  ulti¬ 
mate  use,  and  audience  governed  the  committee’s  work?  What 
kinds  of  issues  required  special  sensitivity  by  the  translators? 
What  were  the  stages  of  revision?  How  did  the  committee,  whose 
members  were  from  disparate  backgrounds  and  places,  coordi¬ 
nate  its  work?  How  were  disagreements  resolved?  The  answers  to 
these  kinds  of  questions  edify  the  human  aspects  of  the  enterprise 
and  reveal  how  intellectual  growth  occurs  in  the  interaction  of 
minds  and  hearts  committed  to  an  important  task.  Teachers  can 
offer  how  the  committee  functioned  as  a  paradigm  for  interfaith 
work:  There  are  lessons  to  be  learned  in  how  the  NRSV  came  to 
fruition. 

Why  have  so  many  Bible  translations  and  revisions  appeared 
in  the  last  40  years?  Is  that  trend  to  continue?  Why?  Why  not? 
Walter  Harrelson  suggests  that  the  process  will  not  continue,  at 
1  least  not  at  the  recent  rate.  His  discussion  of  why  we’ve  come 
through  a  period  rich  in  biblical  revision  takes  you  into  arehaeo- 
logial  discovery,  particularly  of  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  It  also  car¬ 
ries  you  into  the  important  arena  of  current  scholarship  which  has 
cast  new  understanding  on  the  social,  political,  and  legal  practices 
of  biblical  and  early  post-biblical  periods.  Keith  Crim  comes  to 
the  discussion  from  a  slightly  different  perspective:  NRSV  is  but 
another  point  in  a  process  which  can  never  close.  Why  not?  What 
factors  in  religion  and  in  Christian  history  assure  that  translations, 
like  the  making  of  many  books’’  (Ecclesiastes  12:12),  will  never 
end?  What  are  the  parallels  in  Jewish  history?  How  do  these  relate 
to  similar  processes  in  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  communi¬ 
ties?  What  s  the  relationship  among  translators  in  the  two  loci  of 
the  English-speaking  world,  Great  Britain,  and  America?  Crim 
says  that  Bible  translators  must  consider  what  text  to  translate,  the 
meaning  of  the  text,  and  how  to  express  that  meaning.  Why  are 
these  fundamental  concerns  of  Bible  translators?  What  other 
things  should  a  translator  consider?  Explain. 

Scripture,  as  understood  by  Christians,  starts  with  what  Jews 
take  to  be  Scripture  in  its  entirety.  Thus,  the  Hebrew  Bible-Old 
TestamentT  irst  1  estament  collection  comes  to  Christian  Scrip¬ 
ture  with  a  long  and  independent  history  of  commentary,  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  shared  understandings.  How  did  Jewish  views  of 
their  scripture  influence  NRSV?  How  did  they  bear  on  earlier 
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Christian  translations?  Hebrew  is  the  language  of  the  Jews  and, 
therefore,  of  their  Bible.  How  did  the  NRS  V  translators  deal  with 
Jewish  understandings  of  Hebrew  words  and  concepts?  How  do 
Jewish  scholars  utilize  exegesis  and  eisegesis;  how  did  these 
processes  influence  NRSV?  Harry  Orlinsky  addresses  these  mat¬ 
ters  while  probing  a  larger  question:  What  do  Jewish  scholarship 
and  a  Jewish  scholar  have  to  do  with  a  Christian  translation  of  the 
Bible?  Further,  should  Bible  translators  stick  to  a  word-for-word 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  text?  To  what  extent  is  translation 
commentary?  Is  it  appropriate  for  the  translation  to  reflect  pres¬ 
ent  understandings  of  political  or  social  realities?  This  is  another 
way  of  approaching  the  concerns  voiced  by  Boys. 

What  does  translation  do  to  the  meaning  of  a  text?  Can  transla¬ 
tion  ever  do  justice  to  the  literary  style  or  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
text’s  author?  What  dangers  lie  in  translating  to  our  modern  idiom 
ideas  expressed  in  the  author’s  contemporaneous  language?  How 
might  the  pitfalls  be  avoided  or,  at  least,  minimized?  How  well 
does  NRSV  succeed  in  this?  These  are  Paul  Walaskay  s  questions 
as  he  examines  selections  from  the  NRSV  translation  of  Acts.  His 
inquiry  emphasizes  the  complexity  of  the  challenge  and  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  responsibility  the  translators  took  upon  themselves. 

II.  Plan  of  the  Teaching  Guide 

The  essays  which  discuss  the  NRSV  can  be  grouped  into  units  for 
teaching  purposes  or  for  review  exercises: 

•  Theoretical  and  methodological  concerns  for  the  teacher 
(Boys;  Griggs). 

•  Rationale,  process,  and  method  of  NRSV ;  history  of  transla¬ 
tions  (Van  Eck;  Metzger). 

•  Bible  translation  as  part  of  larger  scholarly  pursuits;  the 
quest  for  meaning;  the  requirements  imposed  by  changing  cli¬ 
mates  (Harrelson;  Crim). 

•  Jewish  aspects  of  Christian  Bible  translation  (Orlmsky). 

•  Potential  dangers  in  Bible  translation  (Walaskay). 

The  divisions  are  not  necessarily  exclusive.  Boys  certainly  talks 
about  how  changing  political,  social,  and  religious  climates  can 
create  the  need  for  translations;  Orlinsky  and  Crim  have  much  to 
say  about  the  history  of  Bible  translation.  Similarly,  Harrelson  ex¬ 
plicitly  illustrates  the  pitfalls  translators  face;  and  Griggs  is  not 
unmindful  of  how  you  must  know  the  Bible  in  the  context  of  both 
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its  origins  and  its  present  to  appreciate  what  it  says  and  how  it  says 
it.  Such  inevitable  overlap  bids  caution  in  suggesting  rubrics 
around  which  to  organize  teaching  units  and  lesson  plans.  The 
interrelatedness  of  the  essays  emphasizes  what  every  good 
teacher  knows:  You  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  full 
sweep  of  all  the  materials;  teaching  is  partly  the  art  of  finding 
relationships  among  seemingly  discrete  understandings.  In  reli¬ 
gious  teaching,  especially  in  Bible  teaching,  an  ability  to  harmon¬ 
ize  and  syncretize  knowledge  from  many  sources  is  essential.  (See 
Griggs  for  a  fuller  discussion  of  how  to  prepare  for  the  task.)  In 
Jewish  and  Christian  terms,  everything  a  teacher  does  ought  to 
flow  from  and  move  towards  the  unity  of  the  One  God.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  your  lesson  plan  may  call  on  you  to  consider  male-female 
inclusivity  in  language  (e.g.  Van  Eck);  however,  the  plan  should 
not  ignore  questions  like  inclusivity  of  persons,  as  in  Harrelson’s 
discussion  of  Isaiah  35:8. 

The  Guide  will  consider  the  essays  serially.  That  will  enable 
you  to  teach  either  through  topical  grouping  or  with  individual 
,  essays.  The  choice  will  be  influenced  by  how  much  teaching  time 
you  have,  the  church’s  own  curriculum  goals,  your  interests  and 
strengths,  the  target  audience  (grade/secondary  school,  adult). 
Even  if  you  do  not  choose  the  topical  plan,  the  rubrics  will  help 
you  organize  your  thinking  and  integrate  the  themes  and  issues 
discussed  in  the  several  articles.  However  you  proceed,  define 
your  goals  first,  then  adapt  the  material  to  your  needs  and  select 
the  method  which  will  best  achieve  your  ends.  A  starter  list  of 
teaching  goals  might  expect  students  to: 

A.  Identify  previous  Bible  translations. 

B.  Explain  why  several  previous  Bible  translations  were  undertaken. 

C.  List  reasons  which  led  to  the  NRSV. 

D.  Describe  how  the  NRSV  was  produced. 

E.  Compare  problems  faced  by  the  NRSV  committee  with  those  en¬ 
countered  by  previous  translation  committees. 

F.  Cite  specific  examples  to  show  how  the  committee  resolved  prob¬ 
lems  of  translation. 

G.  Defend  the  choice  “NRSV”  as  the  name  of  the  new  translation. 

H.  Define  “Dead  Sea  Scrolls”  and  explain  their  relation  to  NRSV. 

I.  Explain  such  terms  as  Apocrypha,  Septuagint,  Masorete,  Nazirite, 
Tanakh,  Eschatology,  Renaissance,  Reformation.  (You  can  extend 
the  list  greatly  as  you  read  the  essays.) 

J.  Explain  the  difference  between  “translation  of  words”  and  “transla¬ 
ir  I™6311”18'  Show,  by  example,  how  one  influences  the  other. 

K.  Show  how  Jewish  biblical  commentaries  influenced  Bible  trans¬ 
lations  by  Christians. 
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L.  Debate  why  the  Bible  is  the  most  published  and  most  translated  of 
all  books. 

M.  Illustrate  how  a  translation  can  also  be  a  commentary. 

As  noted,  this  is  but  a  “starter  list.”  Look  for  additional  teaching 
goals  as  you  study  the  essays  and  consider  the  particular  objec¬ 
tives  of  your  school  and  church. 


III.  Bible  Translations:  A  Synopsis 

Several  of  the  articles  (Van  Eck;  Metzger;  Crim;  Orlinsky;  Boys) 
talk  about  a  multiplicity  of  Bible  translations  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  a  historical  context.  The  saga  of  translation  helps  to 
place  NRSV  in  an  intellectual,  socio-political,  and  historio- 
religious  framework.  The  following  time-line  of  Bible  creations  is 
abbreviated.  Nevertheless,  it  conveys  the  magnitude  of  Bible 
translation  efforts.  Reproduce  the  time-line  on  a  long  chart  or 
scroll.  Above  the  line,  locate  the  translation.  Below  the  line,  indi¬ 
cate  major  historical  events.  How  do  the  former  relate  to  the 
latter? 

B.C.E. 

c.  400  Torah  (Five  Books  of  Moses  or  Pentateuch)  completed 
c.  200  Septuagint  (LXX):  Torah  translation,  from  the  Hebrew,  for 
Greek-speaking  Egyptian  Jews 
c.  200  Prophetic  section  of  Hebrew  Bible  completed 


C.E. 

c.  100 

c.  125 

c.  130 
c.  200 


c.  250 

c.  300 
405 


10th  c 
1384 
1531 
1534 

1539 


Targum  of  Onkelos:  Torah  translation,  from  the  Hebrew  for 
Jews  who  now  spoke  Aramaic 

Writings  section  (Hagiographa)  and  entire  Hebrew  canon 
closed 

Aquila’s  new,  literal  Greek  translation,  faithful  to  the  Hebrew 
Masoretes  begin  a  1300-year  effort  which  produces  vocalized 
text;  word,  sentence,  and  chapter  divisions;  authoritative  He¬ 
brew  text  closely  preserved  to  the  present 

Origin’s  Bible  (the  Hexapla)  provides,  in  parallel  columns,  faith¬ 
ful  rendering  of  extant  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts 
Syriac  translation  (the  Peshitta)  for  Jews  living  north  of  Palestine 
Jerome’s  Latin  Vulgate,  based  on  the  LXX  and  Hebrew  texts;  to 
serve  the  Latinized  Church 

Saadia  Gaon’s  Arabic  translation  for  Jews  in  Muslim  countries 
Wycliffe  translation  (first  in  English),  based  on  Latin  Vulgate 
Tyndale’s  English  Torah;  1535,  his  New  Testament  in  English 
Luther’s  complete  Bible  in  German,  based  on  original  texts,  to 
serve  the  common  people 

Henry  VIII  breaks  with  Catholicism,  produces  Coverdales 
“Great  Bible” 
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1560 

1568 

1582 

1611 

1783 

18-19  c, 

1837 

1853 

1881 

1901 

1917 

1946 

1961 

1962 
1966 
1969 

1989 

1990 


Geneva  Bible,  by  Puritan  followers  of  John  Knox 
Bishop’s  Bible,  for  returned  exiles  of  Mary’s  reign 
Catholic  New  Testament  (Rheims);  1609,  Old  Testament 
(Douai);  based  on  Vulgate 

King  James  Bible  (Protestant),  based  on  Bishop’s  Bible 
Moses  Mendelssohn’s  German  Torah  translation  for  emanci¬ 
pated  Jews  (in  Hebrew  orthography) 

Various  Jewish  translations  in  Dutch,  Italian,  Russian,  German, 
etc. 

Zunz  Bible  (Old  Testament)  for  German  Jews;  utilized  insights 
of  new  Biblical  criticism 

Isaac  Leeser’s  translation  for  American  Jews  (English,  Old  Tes¬ 
tament) 

Revised  Version  (Protestant)  New  Testament;  1885,  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  British-American  collaboration 

American  Standard  Version  (Protestant)  reflects  American  points 
of  view  neglected  in  RV 

Jewish  Publication  Society  for  American  Jews  (English,  Old  Tes¬ 
tament) 

Revised  Standard  Version  (Protestant)  New  Testament;  1952, 
Old  Testament 

New  English  Bible  New  Testament;  1970,  Old  Testament;  spon¬ 
sored  by  non-Catholic  British  churches;  subsequently  co-spon- 
sored  by  Catholic  churches  of  England,  Wales,  Ireland,  Scotland; 
based  on  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 

Jewish  Publication  Society  New  Translation;  1978,  Prophets; 
1982,  Writings 

Jerusalem  Bible  (Catholic)  in  Britain;  1985,  revised  as  New  Jeru¬ 
salem  Bible;  based  on  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Revised  American  Bible  (Catholic)  1986,  New  Testament  re¬ 
vision;  based  on  original  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Revised  English  Bible  (Protestant,  American) 

New  Revised  Standard  Version  (Protestant) 


For  individual  or  small  group  projects,  students  can  research  in 
depth  one  or  several  of  the  events  listed  in  the  chronology. 

What  problem  does  each  translation  try  to  address?  Is  there  a 
common  impetus  to  the  efforts?  Explain.  Early  translations  tend 
^  e  ^  e  work  of  one  person,  while  both  individual  and  group 
e  forts  produce  Bible  translations  starting  in  the  mid-sixteenth 
century.  What  determines  who  will  make  a  translation?  In  your 
discussion,  consider  Barry  Hoberman’s  questions  (“Translating 
,  e  .  1  e’  he  Atlantic  Feb.  1985):  “How  do  religious  authorities 
decide  which  Bible  translations  should  be  used  in  church  and  syn¬ 
agogue.  What  is  the  role  of  tradition  in  informing  such  a  decision? 
Are  some  Bible  translations  suitable  for  private  reading  or  aca- 
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demic  study  but  inappropriate  for  use  in  church  or  synagogue? 
And,  finally,  what  distinguishes  a  good  translation  of  the  Bible 
from  a  bad  or  inadequate  one?” 

The  story  of  Bible  translation  is  long  and  complicated;  it  in¬ 
cludes  translations  into  all  the  languages  of  Earth.  How  often 
should  the  Bible  be  translated?  Explain.  Note  this  from  the  (Lon¬ 
don)  National  Observer,  March  23,  1970: 

The  Bible  should  be  changed  whenever  the  language  changes,  says  the 
theologian  who  some  24  years  ago  proposed  what  has  become  The 
New  English  Bible.  Prof.  George  Hendry  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  who  was  active  in  the  NEB  s  initial  stages  until  he  moved 
from  Scotland  to  America  some  20  years  ago,  says:  “I  think  the  makers 
(of  the  NEB)  have  sought  to  avoid  what  might  be  temporary  modes  of 
expression.  We  have  had  too  many  translations  in  recent  years.  I  think 
this  one  will  last.” 


So  much  for  prophecy!  Compare  with  Crim  s  and  Van  Eck  s 
views.  Of  course,  in  this  interview  as  reported,  Hendry  put  all  his 
translation  eggs  in  one  basket,  as  it  were:  Language  changes. 
What  other  factors  compel  translation?  Note  the  following  from 
the  New  York  Times,  April  4, 1987  (referring  to  the  New  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  New  Testament  translation):  “Those  involved  said  it 
was  part  of  an  effort  to  encourage  Catholics  to  be  more  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  Bible.”  What  does  “to  be  more  comfortable”  mean? 
How  does  language  affect  the  reader’s  comfort?  Why  do  people 
read  the  Bible?  Is  comfort  a  criterion?  Explain. 

Bible  study  and  learning  about  Bible  translations  require  more 
and  other  than  academic  and  cognitive  attention.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  express  how  they  feel  about  the  words  and 
books  which  have  profoundly  affected  humanity  for  over  2,400 
years.  Speculate  on  what  we  -  what  our  civilization  -  might  be 
like  were  there  no  sacred  writ.  Which  Bible  passages  made  you 
sad?  Angry?  Happy?  Afraid?  Proud?  Secure?  Why?  Have  small 
groups  develop  lists  of  passages  in  various  feeling  categories; 
thumbing  through  the  Bible  is  itself  a  profitable  exercise  Enter 
the  categories  on  a  wall  chart  and  tally  the  frequencies.  Which 
feelings  are  represented  most?  Why?  If  you  are  working  with 
school  children,  have  them  bring  the  same  questions  to  their  par¬ 
ents;  if  with  adults,  to  their  children.  Compare  findings  m  the  two 
populations.  Explain  similarities  and  differences.  What  cone  u 

sions  can  you  draw?  ,  . 

Make  a  wall  chart  listing  English  translations  of  the  Bible  since 
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1901  ( AS  V) .  Opposite  each,  indicate  the  most  significant  changes 
over  the  previous  translation.  (Information  can  be  developed  in 
individual  or  small  group  research  projects.)  How  do  you  think 
the  people  felt  about  the  changes  they  experienced?  When  the 
NRSV  appears,  follow  up  with  how  today’s  readers  feel  about  the 
present  changes. 

Why  are  feelings  about  the  Bible  frequently  strong?  One  rea¬ 
son,  of  course,  is  that  religious  beliefs  are  deeply  held;  the  Bible  is 
the  source  of  those  beliefs  and  stands  as  both  support  and  meta¬ 
phor  for  the  ideas  we  hold  about  life’s  ultimate  questions.  Psychia¬ 
trist  Smiley  Blanton  suggested  another  reason  (Reader  s  Digest. 
April,  1966): 

.  .  .  its  the  greatest  textbook  on  human  behavior  ever  put  together.  If 
people  would  just  absorb  its  message,  a  lot  of  us  psychiatrists  could 
close  our  offices  and  go  fishing.  ...  It  does  seem  foolish  not  to  make 
use  of  the  distilled  wisdom  of  3000  years.  Centuries  before  psychiatry, 
the  Bible  knew  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you.  We  psychiatrists 
call  it  the  unconscious  mind.  .  .  . 

.Locate  Bible  passages  which  seem  to  offer  wisdom  to  deal  with- 
human  problems. 


IV.  Focus  on  the  Essays 

The  orientations  and  activities  up  to  now  helped  set  the  stage  for 
consideration  of  the  essays,  singly  or  grouped.  Again,  whichever 
path  you  choose,  as  a  teacher  you  must  be  aware  of  what  each  of 
the  authors  is  saying  and  how  what  each  says  relates  to  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  the  others.  Read  all  eight  essays  before  deciding  on  a  teach¬ 
ing  plan.  Make  notes  about  the  things  that  interest  you  most. 

Obviously,  this  Guide  is  not  a  complete  curriculum.  Space 
a  one  precludes  that.  Nor  are  definitive  references  intended.  The 
best  the  Guide  can  do  is  to  suggest  teaching  ideas  and  strategies 
and  to  whet  your  interest  in  going  beyond  the  fact  of  a  new  Bible 
translation,  much  as  that  is  an  occasion  for  thanksgiving  and  joy. 
1  he  questions  I  pose  throughout  the  Guide  are  for  you  and  your 
students  to  answer  as  part  of  your  search  for  understanding.  The 

questions  are  meant  to  stimulate  your  thinking  and  to  direct  your 
teaching  along  new  paths. 

A.  THE  NRSV  -  WHY  NOW P  (Arthur  O.  Van  Eck) 

Van  Eck  presents  the  results  of  a  survey  taken  to  find  out  which 
Bible  versions  people  own.  In  addition,  he  outlines  the  reasoning 
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that  prompted  the  National  Council  of  Churches  to  consider  pub¬ 
lishing  a  new  translation;  discusses  the  features/goals  of  the 
NRSV;  describes  the  timetable  for  introducing  it;  and  suggests 
next  steps  in  the  process. 

Things  to  consider: 

1.  The  survey.  The  King  James  Bible  is  found  in  more  homes 
than  is  any  other  translation.  Why  the  King  James  and  not 
another?  Why,  if  the  survey  is  correct,  is  a  new  translation 
needed?  It’s  probably  safe  to  assume  that  there’s  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  “owned”  and  “used.”  What  does  a  mini-survey  with  your 
group,  or  in  your  church,  reveal  about  ownership  and  use  of  var¬ 
ious  editions  of  the  Bible?  Inquire  also  whether  a  new,  modern 
translation  will  introduce  congregants  to  read  the  Bible  more  fre¬ 
quently.  Interpret  the  results  of  your  survey. 

2.  Translator  s  needs.  Evaluate  the  premise  that  translations 
will  be  made  because  translators  need  to  ply  their  craft.  What  else 
justifies  the  need  for  translators?  Could  there  be  Biblical  scholar¬ 
ship  without  translators?  Explain. 

3.  Economics.  The  need  for  a  new  translation  is  partly  the  re¬ 
sult  of  economics;  RSV  sales  are  down.  How,  other  than  through  a 
new  translation,  might  sales  be  increased?  What  would  it  take  to 
get  people  to  own  and  use  a  Bible?  Discuss  this  argument,  for  a 
new  translation  in  light  of  your  survey  results  (above). 

4.  Inclusivity.  Describe  the  incompatibility  between  a)  the 
idea  of  “inclusive  language  .  .  .  where  it  is  justified”  and  b)  the 
agreement  that  “the  new  revision  would  be  a  translation.  Why 
did  the  translators  conclude  that  “the  NRSV  is  not  an  inclusive 
language  Bible”?  Note  the  following  on  the  Inclusive  Language 
Lectionary  (Peter  McGrath  with  David  Gates.  Scrubbing  the 
Scriptures.”  N ewsweek.  October  24,  1983,  p.  112). 


Many  of  the  expurgations  are  tame  enough  —  the  use  of  “humankind 
in  place  of  “man”  in  the  creation  narrative  ...  or  the  rendering  of 
“my  brethren”  as  “my  own  people”  in  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  .  .  .  Most  startling  of  all,  however,  is  the  bisexuahzation  of  the 
deity.  When  Jesus  (now  the  “Child”  of  God  rather  than  the  Son  ) 
prays,  he  does  it  in  brackets:  “God  my  Mother  and  Father,  the  hour  has 
come.”  Initial  reaction  was  mixed.  Church  leaders  and  clergy  with  fem¬ 
inist  sympathies  were  pleased  to  see  bias-free  Biblical  texts  ...  noting 

that  “the  younger  girls  in  my  congregation  especially  appreciate  having 
themselves  included”  as  “the  children  of  God  instead  of  the  sons. 

Conceding  some  disruption  of  familiar  passages  .  .  .  an  author  of  the 
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lectionary  nonetheless  demanded,  “Are  Christians  ready  to  endure 

some  linguistic  discomfort  for  the  sake  of  clarifying  the  inclusiveness  of 

the  Gospel? 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  Lectionary’s  all-inclusive  lan¬ 
guage?  How  far  should  language  inclusivity  go?  Would  you  have 
wanted  such  inclusivity  carried  over  to  NRSV?  Explain. 

5.  Features  of  NRSV.  The  “unique  features”  of  NRSV  can  be 
read  as  the  translation  committee’s  goals  for  the  project.  Arrange 
the  seven  features  as  goals  in  rank  order  of  importance  to  you. 
Explain  the  reasons  for  your  selection  of  the  two  highest  and  the 
two  lowest  on  the  list. 

6.  Text  Illustrations.  Study  the  text  examples  which  illustrate 
each  of  the  features.  Do  the  changes  in  each  instance  achieve  the 
stated  goal?  Explain.  Returning  to  a  previous  discussion,  do  the 
changes  make  you  more  “comfortable”  with  the  text?  Explain. 

7.  Teachable  Moment.  Define  “A  Teachable  Moment.”  It’s 
described  as  “Perhaps  the  greatest  reason”  for  the  translation  ef¬ 
fort.  Do  you  agree  that  it  is,  or  not?  Why?  What  would  be  your 
.“greatest  reason?”  Explain. 

8.  Authority .  Explain  why  the  NRSV’s  authority  will  emerge 
from  its  use.  Why  isn  t  the  Governing  Board’s  authorization  suffi¬ 
cient?  Or  if  you  believe  it  is  or  should  be,  explain  why. 

9.  A  continuing  process.  Explain  why  Van  Eck  believes  the 
translation  process  will  continue,  even  into  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury.  Should  it  be  allowed/ encouraged  to  continue?  Why? 

B.  THE  PROCESS  AND  STRUGGLES  .  .  .  (Bruce  Metzger) 

This  personal  statement  reveals  much  about  the  participants  and 
the  process  through  which  they  put  themselves  to  create  the 
NRSV.  The  article  explains  the  sequence  of  prior  translations, 
thus  anchoring  NRSV  firmly  in  a  continuing  search.  (Refer  to 
previous  time-line  and  chart  to  illustrate  this  phenomenon.) 
Metzger  provides  a  rare  look  at  the  passion  and  humor,  the  frus¬ 
tration  and  the  joy  of  colleagues,  driven  by  a  holy  task  who,  in  the 
words  of  Bab.  Talmud,  PirkeAvoth 3,  “minister  to  the  Rav  (here, 
Master  )  not  for  the  sake  of  receiving  a  reward  .  .  .  .’’Yet,  as  you 
will  discern  m  this  human  and  humanizing  essay,  reward  does 
come  to  the  altruistically  devoted. 

Things  to  consider: 

1.  Debt  to  the  past.  The  events  from  1881  (RV)  to  1990 
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(NRSV)  present  a  continuum  of  scholarship,  religious  thought, 
and  problem  solving.  Describe  how  NRSV  might  be  seen  as  the 
heir  of  earlier  developments.  Show  how  that  was  true  as  well  of 
the  King  James  in  relation  to  its  predecessors.  What  factors  were 
responsible  for  each  subsequent  translation?  Can  you  find  a 
common  thread? 

2.  Defining  the  task.  Compare  the  four  “mandates”  described 
here  with  Van  Eck’s  seven  “features.”  Why  was  the  NRSV  com¬ 
mittee  instructed  to  retain  the  flavor  of  the  Tyndale-King  James 
Bible  tradition? 

3.  Language  context.  The  discussion  of  the  Hebrew  'ebed 
emphasizes  the  danger  of  relying  on  interim  translations.  Hebrew 
words,  especially,  frequently  find  their  meaning  in  context,  as 
with  Kebed.  As  you  see,  the  word  connotes  different  meanings  and 
nuances  which  blur  in  the  Greek  doulos.  Knowing  their  language 
helps  to  understand  the  people  who  produced  the  literature.  On 
this,  note  Mary  Ellen  Chase  ( Life  and  Language  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  Norton  Library  Edition.  1962,  pp.  141-143): 

...  I  want  to  analyze  the  language  itself  ...  to  familiarize  the 
reader  with  its  salient  peculiarities  as  language.  For  not  only  are  these 
peculiarities  in  themselves  unique  and  important,  but  a  knowledge  of 
them  is  necessary  for  any  real  understanding  of  the  Old  Testament. 

/.  .  .  the  Hebrew  language  possessed  limitations  which  might  well 
have  made  it  a  relatively  difficult  and  inflexible  medium  of  literary 
expression  .  .  .  no  clearly  defined  tenses  .  .  .  vocabulary  was  small 
with  no  compound  words  and  with  comparatively  few  descriptive 
ones  ...  an  extremely  simple  word  order  .  .  .  simple,  declarative 
statements.  .  .  .  On  the  positive  side  .  .  .  It  was  primarily  a  language 
of  the  senses  and  emotions  ...  its  words  were  direct,  concise,  con¬ 
crete,  vivid,  and  vigorous,  like  those  who  spoke  and  wrote  them.  For  a 
language  is  a  people;  and  no  language  reveals  this  fact  more  clearly 
than  does  the  ancient  Hebrew. 

Translation  is  the  only  way  most  Bible  readers  know  the  text. 
How  can  readers  come  to  know  the  text  at  deeper  levels?  What 
can  you  do  in  your  class  or  church  to  help? 

4.  Finding  meaning.  All  translators,  over  the  years,  tried  to 
understand  and  express  the  meaning  of  the  biblical  writers’  words 
and  the  organization  of  their  ideas.”  Explain  why  translation  al¬ 
ways  borders  on  commentary  and  interpretation.  Note  that  the 
Jewish  opus  known  as  the  Talmud,  which  runs  to  over  30  vol¬ 
umes,  is  an  attempt  to  plumb  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  Scripture 
—by  those  who  know  its  language!  Similarly,  and  in  addition  to 
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Jewish  commentaries,  many  Christian  Bible  commentaries,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  and  companions  are  available.  Introduce  some  of  these 
to  your  class.  Show  how  they  help  to  clarify  understandings  of  the 
texts. 

C.  RECENT  DISCOVERIES  AND  BIBLE  TRANSLATION 

(Walter  Harrelson) 

Harrelson  shows  how  textual  changes  which  appear  in  transla¬ 
tions  result  from  two  kinds  of  discoveries:  New  evidence  from 
ancient  documents  like  the  Dead  Sea  Scrolls;  and  new  under¬ 
standing  which  are  the  result  of  1)  continuing  scholarship  in  tra¬ 
ditional  Hebrew  versions;  2)  greater  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
language;  and  3)  newer  methods  of  interpretation.  He  provides 
parallel  texts  from  RSV  and  NRSV  to  illustrate  translation  princi¬ 
ples  at  work. 

Things  to  consider: 

1.  Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Since  1947,  this  already  vast  ancient  trea¬ 
sure  trove,  with  more  Scrolls  still  coming  to  light,  has  spawned  a 
massive  library  of  translation,  commentary,  and  dispute.  A  final 
timetable  for  publication  of  the  800  presently  known  Scrolls  is  not 
yet  available,  although  some  of  those  working  with  the  Scrolls  say 
such  a  schedule  does  exist.  The  impact  of  the  Scrolls  on  Christian¬ 
ity  is  not  assessed  to  everyone’s  satisfaction;  the  impact  for  Juda¬ 
ism  is  more  historical  and  scholarly  than  theological.  The  debate 
took  a  new  turn  recently  with  publication  of  a  hypothesis  that  the 
Scrolls  are  not  linked  to  the  Essene  sect  with  which  scholarship 
has  thus  far  identified  them.  You  can  build  a  separate  unit  on  the 
Dead  Sea  Scrolls.  Use  individual  and  group  reports  based  on  the 
many  books,  films,  slide  sets,  and  photo  texts  available  on  Qum- 
ian  and  the  Scrolls.  Why  are  the  Scrolls  particularly  important  to 
Bible  translation?  (Note  that  they  are  about  1,000  years  older  than 
the  oldest  previously  known  Hebrew  Bible  manuscripts,  and  they 
are  remarkably  close  and  often  identical  to  extant  Masoretic  texts 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible.) 

2.  Masoretes,  Masoretic,  Masorah.  What  do  the  terms  mean? 
Why  are  they  significant  to  NRSV?  Why  did  King  James  transla- 

re*y  on  them?  what  prompted  the  work  of  the  Masoretes? 
hat  did  they  do?  Note  the  following  description  by  Solomon 
Goldman  ( The  Book  of  Books:  An  Introduction.  Harper.  1948,  pg. 
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The  greater  availability  of  copies  of  books  created  new  problems. 
Some  copies  might  not  be  legible  .  .  .  students  at  academies  and  pri¬ 
vate  owners  might  be  tempted  to  sow  their  text  with  marginal  notes 
...  all  of  which  added  no  little  to  the  vexations  of  the  scribes.  They 
toiled  hard  to  improve  their  script,  noted  down  all  variants,  marked  the 
many  words  that  were  written  in  one  way  and  pronounced  in  another, 
or  that  were  to  be  read  though  they  were  not  in  the  text,  indicated 
changes  in  pronunciation.  .  .  .  Propelled  by  the  desire  to  make  Holy 
Writ  the  possession  of  all  the  people,  they  either  collected  their  glosses 
and  annotations  in  separate  works,  or  appended  them  to  the  first  word 
of  each  Biblical  book,  or  wrote  them  on  the  margin  alongside  of  the  text 
or  between  the  columns  or  in  spaces  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  made 
available  manuals  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  the  production  of 
a  scriptural  book  to  its  last  detail,  and  thus  established  the  Masorah,  or 
authorized  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Which  biblical  books  were  thus  protected  by  the  Masoretes?  Why 
not  all  the  books  which  were  written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic? 

3.  Text  comparisons:  In  order  to  talk  about  the  texts  Harrelson 
discusses  (and  others,  later) ,  students  will  require  Bibles.  Read  the 
text  as  it  appears  in  your  pre-NRSV  translation;  be  sure  that 
everyone  understands  the  plain  meaning.  Then  compare  with 
NRSV  and  explore  what  the  translators  wanted  to  achieve. 

a.  1  Samuel  10.  On  a  map  of  the  Promised  Land  as  it  was  in 
Bible  times,  locate  Ammon  and  the  areas  settled  by  the  tribes  of 
Gad  and  Reuben.  (Descriptions  of  how  the  land  was  divided 
among  the  Twelve  Tribes  are  in  Joshua  14  ff.)  How  do  you  feel 
about  adding  entirely  new  verses  to  the  traditional  Bible  text? 
What  criteria  should  govern  whether  that  should  be  done?  Do 
additions  add  to  the  holiness  of  the  text?  Subtract  from  it? 
Explain. 

b.  1  Samuel  1:11.  On  Nazirite,  see  Numbers  6:1-21  for  the  de¬ 
finition  of  this  term  and  a  description  of  consecration  rituals. 
Would  the  NRSV  text  emendation  have  been  justified  even  if  this 
particular  Scroll  fragment  had  never  been  found?  Explain.  What 
did  it  mean,  in  Bible  days,  to  be  consecrated  to  serve  God?  What 
does  it  mean  today?  Samuel  s  mother  consecrated  him  to  the  Naz¬ 
irite  status.  Can  anyone  confer  such  a  status  on  another  today? 
Explain.  How  can  you  be  a  servant  of  God  in  the  absence  of  a 
formal  consecration? 

c.  1  Samuel  2:8.  Explain  why  Van  Eck  says  that  the  additional 
line  “fits  into  the  poem.”  What  does  the  new  line  mean?  Why  do 
you  think  the  committee  decided  not  to  use  it? 

d.  2  Samuel  22:36.  This  demonstrates  how  complex  transla- 
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tion  can  be.  Tanakh,  the  new  Jewish  Publication  Society  transla¬ 
tion,  provides  this  rendering:  “You  have  granted  me  the  shield  of 
your  protection/ And  your  providence  has  made  me  great.”  Does 
“protection”  mean  the  same  as  “salvation?”  Explain.  On  the  sec¬ 
ond  phrase,  T anakh  indicates  in  a  footnote  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  is  uncertain,  thus  deferring  the  difficult  question  of 
whether  “help,”  “answer,”  or  “gentleness”  was  the  author’s  intent. 
Which  makes  more  sense  to  you?  Why? 

e.  2  Samuel  23:1.  Again,  comparison  with  Tanakh  is  instruc¬ 
tive.  It  retains  “set  on  high”  but  footnotes  that  the  scrolls  yield 
“God  raised  up.”  Moreover,  a  general  footnote  asserts  that  much 
of  the  meaning  of  verses  1-7  is  uncertain.  In  place  of  “oracle,” 
Tanakh  renders  ‘utterance.”  Relate  these  illustrations  to  why 
scholars  believe  that  the  task  of  translation  is  never  done. 

f.  Genesis  1:1.  Enuma  Elish  is  but  one  of  many  parallels  be¬ 
tween  biblical  and  other  ancient  Near  Eastern  texts.  Literature  on 
these  is  abundant  and  would  make  for  fascinating  special  reports. 
(On  the  Gilgamesh  Epic,  see  especially  James  B.  Pritchard,  Ar¬ 
chaeology  and  the  Old  Testament.  Princeton  Univ.  1958,  ch.  5.) 
W  hat  does  it  mean  for  the  sacredness  of  Scripture  to  find  some  of 
its  narratives  and  teachings  foreshadowed  in  literatures  of  other 
cultures?  For  example,  the  Gilgamesh  Epic  of  a  great  flood  came 
to  the  Babylonians  from  the  earlier  Sumerians.  How  does  that  fact 
reflect  on  the  spiritual  importance  of  the  Noah  narrative?  (Note 
Harry  M.  Orlinsky,  Understanding  the  Bible  Through  History 
and  Archaeology.  Ktav  Publishing.  1972,  p.  40.): 

It  is  frequently  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  concepts  the  He¬ 
brews  derived  from  the  various  milieus  in  which  they  found  them¬ 
selves  before  about  1500  B.C.E.  What  is  fundamental,  however,  is  that 
the  Hebrews  infused  whatever  concepts  they  did  borrow  with  their 
own  spirit  and  thinking,  thus  endowing  them  with  a  content  of  ethics 
and  morals  which  lifted  the  primitive  mythology  of  their  Asiatic  neigh¬ 
bors  to  a  wholly  new  spiritual  level. 

That  kind  of  transformation,  says  Orlinsky,  can  be  seen  in  another 
Babylonian  flood  saga,  the  Atrakhasis  Epic,  in  which  “the  Gods 
are  moved  to  reprisal  by  simple  personal  annoyance,  whereas  in 
Genesis  God  s  anger  is  stirred  by  man’s  moral  decline.”  How  does 
this  critical  approach  to  the  Bible  affect  its  sanctity?  Does  know¬ 
ing  t  e  origins  of  some  biblical  material  make  the  words  more  or 
less  important  for  you?  Explain. 

g.  Genesis  18:21,  Habakkuk  1:12,  Genesis  49:10,  Job  32:3. 
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These  show  how  the  Masoretes  emended  and  preserved  the  text 
they  received.  What  were  they  hoping  to  achieve  through  these 
efforts?  Did  they  succeed?  Explain. 

h.  Deuteronomy  33:27.  Harrelson  notes  that  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  is  a  much-studied  text.  What  accounts  for  that?  W.  Gunther 
Plaut  (The  Torah:  A  Modern  Commentary.  Union  of  Amer.  Heb. 
Congr.  1981,  p.  1567)  observes: 

Jacob  had  blessed  his  sons  before  his  death  (Gen.  49)  and,  in  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  Jacob,  so  does  Moses  now  bless  his  people.  He  looks  at  each 
tribe  and  prays  for  its  well-being  in  the  light  of  its  characteristics,  incli¬ 
nations,  and  capacities.  The  blessing,  a  poem  like  Jacob’s  testament,  is 
both  prayer  and  prophecy. 

S.  R.  Driver  observes  (An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Meridian  Books.  1956,  pp.  97-98.): 

Compared,  as  a  whole,  with  the  Blessing  of  Jacob,  it  may  said  to  be 
pitched  in  a  higher  key;  the  tone  is  more  buoyant;  while  the  former  in 
the  main  has  in  view  the  actual  characteristics  of  the  different  tribes, 
the  Blessing  of  Moses  contemplates  them  in  their  ideal  glories,  and 
views  them  both  separately  and  collectively  as  exercising  theocratic 
functions  and  enjoying  theocratic  privileges.  The  most  salient  features 
are  the  (apparent)  isolation  and  depression  of  Judah,  the  honour  and 
respect  with  which  Levi  is  viewed,  the  strength  and  splendour  of  the 
double  tribe  of  Joseph,  and  the  burst  of  grateful  enthusiasm  with  which 
the  poet  celebrates  the  fortune  of  his  nation,  settled  and  secure,  with 
the  aid  of  its  God,  in  its  fertile  Palestinian  home. 

Verse  27  contains,  as  you  can  see,  no  words  of  blessing;  verses 
26-29  frame  the  conclusion  of  the  Blessing  just  as  verses  2-5  frame 
the  opening.  In  what  ways  is  the  NRSV  translation  of  verse  27  a 
more  appropriate  end-frame  than  the  RSV  text? 

i.  Isaiah  35:8.  The  full  meaning  of  Harrelson’s  preferred 
rendering  of  this  verse  is  embedded  in  the  context  of  Isaiah  s  ut¬ 
terances.  Invite  individual  or  group  reports  on  Isaiah  as  politician, 
statesman,  social  reformer,  religious  visionary,  and  severe  critic 
of  his  people  as  well  as  their  source  of  comfort.  The  latter  role  is 
exemplified  in  35:8-10.  Here  the  Prophet  lifts  the  hopes  of  the 
Judeans  in  the  time  between  Jerusalem’s  destruction  and  the 
Jews’  imminent  return  to  Zion  (c.  580-540  B.C.E.).  some  scholars 
believe  that  eh.  35  (along  with  34)  was  not  penned  by  Isaiah  but 
by  writers  to  whom  are  attributed  other  sections  of  the  book 
which,  nevertheless,  carry  the  name  of  Isaiah  son  of  Amoz.  Does 
the  resolution  of  translation  problems  depend  on  who  authored  a 
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particular  text?  Explain.  How  does  Harrelson’s  reading  compare 
with  NRSV  in  terms  of  (1)  clarity  of  thought  and  (2)  understand¬ 
ing  of  context?  Similarly,  compare  his  preference  with  RSV. 

j.  2  Esdras  10:27.  2  Esdras  is  an  apocalyptic  book,  written 
probably  in  the  first  century  and,  in  the  way  of  conferring  stature 
on  writings,  is  attributed  to  Ezra  the  Scribe.  Its  visions  and  sym¬ 
bols  encourage  a  troubled  people  whose  travails  will  be  reversed 
at  the  end  of  time;  the  world  to  come  will  mark  an  end  of  suffering 
and  will  reward  the  righteous.  The  author,  troubled  by  human 
misery,  powerfully  reminds  the  reader  that  God’s  mercy  will  pre¬ 
vail.  Read  10:25-59  for  the  context  and  meaning  of  the  vision  in 
10:27.  Harrelson  explains  that  the  new  Zion  will  be  an  open  city, 
with  no  walls.  What  else  does  this  imply,  besides  unfettered 
growth  and  God’s  protective  presence?  Why  were  cities  walled  in 
ancient  times?  Describe  what  the  new  world  will  be  like  so  that 
even  Jerusalem  will  not  require  walls?  How  would  you  convey 
the  same  message  using  symbols  and  metaphors  of  today? 

4.  Enhancing  the  text.  Harrelson  discusses  a  number  of 
changes,  located  throughout  NRSV,  which  were  made  to  enhance 
meaning  or  accuracy.  Compare  RSV  with  NRSV  in  the  examples. 
Explain  how  a  particular  change  helps  you  to  understand  the  text 
better.  Have  you  lost  anything  by  the  change?  Explain.  Why  is 
NRSV  not  intended  to  be  a  new  translation  but,  rather,  “in  the 
tradition  of  the  Authorized  or  King  Janies  Version”? 

D.  ...  AN  UNENDING  TASK  (Keith  Crim) 

4  his  discussion  of  translation  theory  reviews  several  historical  se¬ 
quences  of  Bible  translation,  defines  stages  of  the  enterprise,  de¬ 
tails  elements  to  consider  so  as  best  to  express  the  text  in  the  target 
language,  and  discusses  the  interplay  of  human  and  divine  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  translation  process. 

Things  to  consider: 

1.  Text  selection,  f  or  the  Hebrew  canon,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
starting  point  is  the  Masoretic  text  with  emendations  suggested  by 
the  Scrolls.  However,  note  two  complicating  features:  a)  in  a  few 
but  significant  instances,  the  Scrolls  agree  more  with  the  LXX 
than  with  the  Masoretes;  b)  Hebrew  scriptures  were  produced 
over  a  period  of  over  a  thousand  years.  By  contrast,  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  books  were  written  over  a  period  of  only  50  to  100 
years.  Moreover,  we  have  complete  New  Testament  Greek 
manuscripts  from  the  fourth  century.  Thus  the  oldest  surviving 
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New  Testament  books  were  produced  only  about  300  years 
after  they  were  written.  Hebrew  scripture,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  much  longer  to  accumulate  copying  errors.  In  addition  to 
working  from  flawed  manuscripts,  those  who  translated  from 
the  Hebrew,  or  from  earlier  translations  from  the  Hebrew,  were 
not  always  concerned  with  or  objective  about  source  texts.  Note 
Ary  eh  Newman  (“Evaluating  Bible  Translations:  A  Linguistic 
Approach.”  Forum  Magazine.  Winter,  1978,  p.  163.): 

The  conception  of  a  text’s  gradual  crystallization,  its  passing  through 
many  editorial  hands  in  a  process  of  oral  and  written  transmission  is  one 
of  the  commonplaces  of  modern  scientific  scholarship.  .  .  .  It  is  only 
in  the  last  150  years  that  Bible  scholars  have  felt  free  to  emend  the 
traditional  text.  In  earlier  times,  however,  doctrinal  and  sectarian  con¬ 
siderations  were  uppermost. 

Why  was  that  so?  What  freed  modern  translators  of  those  stric¬ 
tures?  What  produces  a  more  authentic  text,  freedom  to  emend  or 
doctrinal  strictures?  Explain. 

2.  Establishing  meaning.  Crim  says  that  the  Bible  is  in  lan¬ 
guages  that  are  no  longer  living  languages.  ”  What  does  that  mean, 
exactly?  Are  not  both  Hebrew  and  Greek  spoken  languages  to¬ 
day  vehicles  of  their  culture  for  the  respective  peoples?  Why 
wouldn’t  it  work  to  get  Greeks  and  Israelis,  who  know  their 
tongues,  to  translate  the  texts  accurately?  Note  Barry  Hoberman 
(op.  cit.  p.  50): 

The  problem  of  interpretation,  like  the  problem  of  the  textual  basis,  is 
much  worse  for  the  Old  Testament  than  for  the  New.  New  Testament 
Greek  differs  somewhat  from  the  Greek  of  the  classical  authors  but 
poses  relatively  few  difficulties  for  modern  scholars.  Its  vocabulary 
and  syntax  are  for  the  most  part  well  understood  .  .  .  /  Biblical  He¬ 
brew  presents  more  problems.  Hundreds  of  words  occur  but  once  .  .  . 

The  meanings  of  many  of  these  are  obsure  .  .  .  the  syntax  of  ancient 
Hebrew  poetry  is  extraordinarily  problematic.  For  hundreds  of  verses 
.  .  .  any  English  rendering  is  speculative  or  at  best  provisional. 

Thumb  through  Tanakh,  which  is  described  as  being  “According 
to  the  Traditional  Hebrew  Text.”  Note  how  often  the  phrase 
“Meaning  of  Hebrew  uncertain”  appears.  How  do  such  indica¬ 
tions  affect  your  ability  to  understand  the  text?  Your  level  of  com¬ 
fort  with  the  text?  Would  you  prefer  the  translators  to  use  straight¬ 
forward  language  according  to  their  best  understanding,  without 

their  providing  additional  information?  Explain. 

3.  Target  language.  Three  tensions,  whose  resolutions  affect 
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the  outcome  of  the  translation  process,  are  discussed:  a)  revision/ 
new;  b)  literal/paraphrase;  c)  literary/popular.  Discuss  the  ques¬ 
tions  posed  in  each  rubric.  Explain  the  positions  you  take.  Where 
is  consensus  achieved  easily?  On  questions  where  there  is  little  or 
no  agreement,  explain  the  diversity.  Explain  the  differences 
among  referential,  connotative,  and  figurative  meaning.  Why 
must  the  translator  take  each  into  account?  If  a  translator  deals 
with  “not  words  but  meanings,”  what’s  the  difference  between 
translation  and  interpretation?  Do  you  agree  that  the  translator 
should  be  more  concerned  with  the  meaning  or  intent  of  the  total 
text  than  with  the  meaning  of  an  individual  word?  Explain. 

4.  Literal  and  free.  Why  is  Crim  dissatisfied  with  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  maxim?  Does  his  revised  maxim  make  the  translator’s  job 
easier?  Explain.  Does  the  revised  guideline  provide  a  translation 
that’s  better  for  the  readers?  Explain. 

5.  Target  audience.  How  much  should  Bible  translators  let 
this  consideration  influence  the  result?  Explain.  Concern  for  au¬ 
dience  is  described  by  Kenneth  L.  Woodward  (“A  Bible  Meant 
•for  Reading.”  Newsweek.  October  4,  1982,  p.  62): 

In  1975  the  (Reader  s)  Digest  decided  to  test  its  technique  against  the 
ultimate  author.  Convinced  that  the  Bible  should  be  read  from  cover  to 
cover,  like  any  other  good  book,  the  editors  set  about  pruning  some 
300,000  words  from  the  Christian  Scriptures,  including  half  of  the  Old 
Testament  text.  The  result  .  .  .  “The  Reader’s  Digest  Bible,”  a  con¬ 
densation  of  the  Revised  Standard  Version  aimed  at  attracting  the  av¬ 
erage  reader  of  novels  —  and  at  making  the  Digest’s  version  of  the  Holy 
Writ  the  greatest  story  every  told  .  .  .  /  there  is  considerable  value  in 
having  a  Bible  that  reads  like  a  long  and  well-paced  novel.  Through  the 
craft  of  condensation,  the  Reader  s  Digest  may  attract  new  interest  in 
God  s  word  among  Christians  whose  family  Bible  is  merely  an  inert 
household  icon. 

Does  the  intent  justify  a  condensed  Bible?  How  do  you  feel  about 
“Bible  stories”  editions  of  the  Bible?  Explain.  Why  are  Bibles 
often  unused?  Relate  this  to  prior  discussions  on  this  theme. 

6.  God  speaks.  Crim  emphasizes  that  although  translation  is  a 
very  human  effort,  translators  are  well-advised  to  heed  God’s 
presence  among  the  members  of  the  team.  Explain  what  this 
means.  The  team  Crim  describes  is,  as  Metzger  discussed  earlier, 
widely  representative  and,  as  well,  subject  to  the  usual  human 
passions,  biases,  cooperations,  friendlinesses.  Invite  reports  based 
on  reading  the  prefaces  to  which  Crim  refers.  Create  a  wall  chart 
to  show  the  intents,  compositions,  methods,  and  problems  of  the 
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several  translation  committees.  Explain  differences.  Account  for 
similarities. 

E.  A  JEWISH  SCHOLAR  LOOKS  .  .  .  (Harry  M.  Orlinsky) 

Orlinsky,  in  expressing  his  hesitations  about  joining  a  Christian 
translation  team,  reveals  much  about  the  process  of  translation 
and  the  issues  translators  need  to  address,  with  special  emphasis 
on  philological/ theological  questions.  Drawing  on  his  RSV  and 
NRSV  experiences,  and  using  examples  from  the  text,  he  illus¬ 
trates  how  translators  debate  to  strike  a  balance  between  literal 
translation  and  intended  meaning.  He  further  shows  how  an  in¬ 
tended  meaning  can  be  influenced  by  an  a  priori  theological  posi¬ 
tion.  (Review  similar  discussion  in  Crim,  above.)  Finally,  Or¬ 
linsky  discusses  the  relationship  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  to  Christian, 
or  Christianized,  versions. 

Things  to  consider: 

1.  Eisegesis/ exegesis.  The  processes  defined  by  these  terms 
are  very  important  to  translation.  (If  you’re  not  clear  about  the 
difference,  check  a  dictionary.)  They  can  influence  translation 
decisions  in  subtle  and  direct  ways.  They  can  interfere  with  the 
theological/philological  balance.  For  Orlinsky,  therefore,  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  of  prime  importance.  Why  did  he  need  to  be  assured 
that  exegesis,  not  eisegesis,  would  prevail?  Which  process  do  you 
believe  is  the  more  appropriate  for  Bible  translation?  Explain. 
Describe  an  appropriate  use  of  the  other. 

2.  The  right  word.  Orlinsky  offers  a  multitude  of  texts  to  show 
how  important  it  is  to  choose  the  philologically  correct  word. 
Find  the  verses  in  your  Bible  and  substitute  the  translations  which 
were  rejected.  In  what  ways  do  you  find  the  rejected  translations 
to  be  inferior  to  what  was  ultimately  used?  In  your  opinion,  are 
any  of  the  rejected  versions  better?  In  what  ways? 

3.  A  Jewish  Translation.  Orlinsky  observes  that  translations  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  are  basically  Jewish,  regardless  of  who  makes 
the  translations.  Explain  what  he  means.  Do  you  agree?  Why? 
Why  not?  He  supports  his  thesis  through  a  review  of  sequences  of 
Jewish  translations  of  the  Hebrew  text  and  by  showing  how  these 
influenced  translations  made  by  Christians  for  Christian  audi¬ 
ences.  Explain  why  the  Christian  target  audience  influenced 
translations.  Why  were  these  translations  not  acceptable  to  Jews? 
What  makes  Tanakh  so  unusual  among  Bible  translations?  Note 
its  salient  features  (from  “Preface,  p.  xvii-xviii): 
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.  .  .  reproduce  the  Hebrew  idiomatically  and  reflect  contemporary 
scholarship,  thus  laying  emphasis  upon  intelligibility  and  correctness 
.  .  .  make  critical  use  of  the  early  rabbinic  and  medieval  Jewish  com¬ 
mentators,  grammarians,  and  philologians  .  .  .  rely  on  the  traditional 
Hebrew  text,  avoiding  emendations  .  .  .  avoided  obsolete  words  and 
phrases  and,  whenever  possible,  rendered  Hebrew  idioms  by  means  of 
their  normal  English  equivalents  .  .  .  (followed)  logical  units  of 
meaning  even  when  they  do  not  coincide  with  the  conventional  chap¬ 
ters  and  verses.  .  .  . 

Refer  to  the  “Preface”  for  insight  into  other  decisions  taken  by  the 
committee  to  produce  this  latest  translation  for  Jewish  audiences. 
Compare  with  the  charge  to  the  NRSV  committee.  Discuss  sim¬ 
ilarities  and  differences. 

4.  Ecumenical  Bible.  Why  does  Orlinsky  believe  that  an  ecu¬ 
menical  translation  is  feasible?  Do  you  believe  it’s  desirable? 
Why?  Why  not?  He  proposes  but  one  criterion  for  such  a  work: 
“do  justice  to  the  message  intended  by  the  authors  of  the  Hebrew 
text.”  Do  you  think  that’s  the  most  important  standard?  Explain. 
Would  it  be  acceptable  to  everyone?  Explain.  What  other,  univer¬ 
sally  acceptable,  criteria  would  you  propose,  and  why? 

F.  IN  OUR  OWN  NATIVE  LANGUAGE  (Paul  W.  Walaskay) 

Walaskay  uses  NRSV  Luke-Acts  as  a  case  study  to  assess  the 
committee’s  success  in  remaining  true  to  the  intent  and  style  of  the 
author.  This  essay  goes  further  than  previous  philological/theo¬ 
logical  discussion  in  that  Walaskay  explores  the  significance  of 
nuance  and  analyzes  the  potential  that  translation  has  for  dulling 
shades  of  meaning.  He  also  demonstrates  ways  in  which  the  bibli¬ 
cal  author  is  conscious  of  the  target  audience  and  sensitive  to  its 
experiences.  Therefore,  words  and  linguistic  styles  are  carefully 
chosen  so  as  to  have  the  greatest  impact  on  the  readers. 

Things  to  consider: 

1.  Birth  narrative.  Walaskay  examines  several  NRSV  passages 
where  he  believes  the  newest  translation  falls  short  of  what  Luke’s 
literary  style  was  intended  to  achieve;  and  he  believes  that  RS V  is 
closer  to  Luke’s  intent.  Do  the  RS  V/NRS  V  variants  convey  signif¬ 
icant  y  different  meanings  to  you?  Explain  your  answer  for  each 
of  the  following  paired  examples:  a)  and  it  came  to  pass/when 
(or  omission),  b)  behold/see  (or  omission);  c)  handmaid/ser- 
vant,  d)  fear  fell/ fear  overwhelmed;  e)  spoke  this  prophecy/ 
prophesied.  Walaskay  points  out  the  affinity  between  Luke’s 
irth  narrative  and  the  1  Samuel  narrative.  What  bearing  does  that 
act  ave  on  which  of  the  translations  seems  more  appropriate? 
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2.  Paul’s  hearing.  F ollowing  the  above  format,  consider  these 
RSV/NRSV  versions:  a)  patriarchs/ancestors;  b)  servant  and 
witness/to  serve  and  testify;  c)  the  Christ/Messiah. 

3.  Conclusions.  Walaskay  speaks  for  a  special  audience  whose 
particular  concerns  certainly  have  to  be  taken  into  account  by  the 
translators.  Yet,  as  he  himself  notes,  most  readers  will  find  the 
new,  NRS  V  language  both  acceptable  and  helpful.  How  did  the 
committee  address  some  of  the  needs  of  readers  like  Walaskay? 
(Refer  to  earlier  discussions  on  some  of  the  devices  used  to  indi¬ 
cate  variant  or  alternate  readings.)  Should  the  committee  have 
gone  further  in  following  earlier  translations,  especially  RSV? 
Explain. 

G.  EDUCATIONAL  TASKS  (Mary  C.  Boys) 

As  noted  earlier  (Introduction),  Boys  compares  early  Bible  trans¬ 
lations,  which  were  intended  to  squelch  dissent,  with  the  open, 
ecumenical  nature  of  NRSV.  She  sees  in  the  latter  a  challenge  to 
educators  to  exemplify,  in  their  work,  the  spirit  of  ecumenical 
dialogue  which  NRSV  represents.  Moreover,  Christian  educators 
are  challenged  to  rethink  their  ideas  about  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  Jews  and  early  Christianity,  and  between  the  Testament  of 
Jews  and  the  Testament  of  Christians.  That,  in  turn,  requires 
teaching  to  be  based  on  full  familiarity  with  the  biblical  texts  in 
their  diverse,  interrelated  levels  of  meaning.  Such  understanding 
can  be  accomplished  only  if  the  educator  is  sensitive  to  the 
“lenses”  through  which  text  is  perceived,  that  is,  to  the  precondi¬ 
tions  which  always  influence  how  we  view  and  interpret  the 
world  and  the  Word. 


Things  to  consider: 

1.  Ecumenical  team.  Compare  with  Orlinsky  s  hesitation  to 
join  the  translation  team  (above).  What  made  him  change  his 
mind?  Explain  why  Boys  calls  the  NRSV  team  a  “radical”  con¬ 
cept.  How  can  the  model  of  the  NRSV  team  serve  you  in  your 
work,  “as  a  further  impetus  for  ecumensim?”  Does  Townsend’s 
dictum  still  make  sense?  Why?  Why  not?  Boys  expresses  fear 
about  how  unprepared  many  Bible  readers  are.  Relate  that  to  the 
closing  suggestion  in  Orlinsky  s  essay.  Who  should  prepare  those 

helping  publications?  Explain. 

2.  A  way  to  study.  What  are  “historical-critical  methods? 
Find  examples  in  the  essays  by  Orlinsky,  Harrelson,  Metzger.  Ex¬ 
plain  how  the  historical-critical  method  enhances  ecumenical 
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cooperation  in  Bible  studies  and  in  translation.  How  can  under¬ 
standing  of  the  methods  and  their  aims  and  appreciating  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  historical-critical  method  help  you  to  teach  Bible  and, 
especially,  NRSV? 

3.  Church  and  J udaism.  Explain  “the  church  was  out  of  Israel 
but  not  of  Israel.”  In  what  ways  can  a  reassessment  of  church- 
Judaism  relations  help  you  to  teach  NRSV  texts?  Explain  what 
Boys  means  by  “First”  and  “Second”  Testament.  What  under¬ 
standings  are  changed  when  these  terms  are  substituted  for  “Old” 
and  “New”  Testament?  For  Promise  and  Fulfillment?  Why  do 
Jews  not  accept  the  more  familiar  names?  Boys  suggests  rethink¬ 
ing  how  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  taught.  What  does  she  have  in  mind? 
Why  is  this  an  issue  in  church- Judaism  relations?  Reread  Walas- 
kay’s  essay.  Explain  how  it  clarifies  what  Boys  is  saying. 

4.  Meaning  levels.  Find  parallels  between  Brown’s  scheme 
and  the  terminology  Crim  uses  when  talking  about  translation 
theory.  What  are  the  strongest  points  of  contact  between  the  two 
systems?  The  weakest?  How  does  it  help  you  in  your  teaching  to 
.know  that  words  and  ideas  expressed  in  NRSV  require  context 
and  validation?  Think  about  your  own  teaching  style.  Which  do 
you  tend  to  emphasize,  and  why:  what  a  passage  or  a  word  means 
in  its  own  context;  what  the  meaning  is  in  the  context  of  what  the 
Bible,  as  a  whole,  means  in  your  church;  what  lessons  or  insights 
for  living  can  be  gleaned?  Which  level  should  you  emphasize? 
Explain. 

5.  Interpretive  lenses.  Lenses  have  always  colored  views 
and  interpretations  of  Scripture;  so-called  “fulfillment”  and 

proof  texts  are  good  examples.  Eisegesis,  discussed  earlier  (Or- 
linsky),  is  a  way  of  viewing  the  text  through  lenses.  Is  this  always 
to  be  avoided;  can  it  be  avoided?  Explain.  Being  aware  of  lenses  is 
more  important,  especially  to  a  teacher,  than  trying  to  avoid 
ens  perceptions  and  understandings.  Explain  why.  Find  exam¬ 
ples  in  Harrelson  and  in  Orlinsky  of  how  the  NRSV  committee 
tried  to  be  aware  of  “lenses.” 

6.  Hearing  religious  dimensions.  Do  you  agree  with  Boys’ 
characterization  of  your  target  audience  for  teaching?  Explain. 
Compare  her  description  with  implications  of  the  Readers  Digest 
Bible  (discussed  in  Crim).  The  tractate,  Pirke  Avot,  in  the 
Babylonian  Talmud,  admonishes  everyone  to  set  a  fixed  time  for 
study  and  to  provide  oneself  with  a  teacher.  Why  is  that  especially 
good  advice  for  you,  a  teacher?  The  answer  may  be  self-evident- 
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but,  as  Boys  suggests,  that’s  the  challenge  NRSV  has  given  you. 
How  so?  How  can  you  respond  to  the  challenge? 

H.  FROM  NEGLECTED  BOOK  .  .  .  (Donald  L.  Griggs) 

Griggs,  as  suggested  earlier  (Introduction),  takes  you  to  the  Bible 
itself  for  clues  on  how  to  teach  it.  He  offers  a  teacher  training 
project  and  model  which  can  help  you  be  better  equipped  for 
your  teaching;  and  he  provides  a  set  of  guiding  principles  which 
help  define  teaching  strategies.  He  considers  the  purpose  of  Bible 
teaching  and  the  importance  of  a  teaching  approach  which  is  in¬ 
tegrated  with  a  number  of  activities  in  the  congregation.  Finally, 
Griggs  proposes  goals  for  the  Christian  education  of  adults  and 
youth.  The  activities  it  suggests  make  this  essay  an  excellent 
vehicle  for  groups  of  teachers,  with  the  clergy,  to  reexamine  fun¬ 
damental  ideas  about  why  the  Bible  is  being  taught  and  how  it 
should  be  taught. 

Things  to  consider: 

1.  State  of  things.  Do  you  see  “evidence  of  neglect”  in  your 
church  school?  What  aspects  of  Griggs’  description  fit  your  situa¬ 
tion?  How  did  things  get  that  way?  What  is  being  done  to  correct 
them?  What  can  you  do?  Griggs  takes  NRSV  as  an  opportune 
time  to  hear  God  anew.  Compare  with  what  Van  Eck  says  about 
this.  Are  they  right?  Explain. 

2.  God’s  authority.  The  authority  of  Scriptures  has  the  power 
to  “inform  and  transform.”  What  does  that  mean?  How  is  the 
meaning  illumined  in  the  selected  texts  Griggs  uses?  What  bearing 
does  the  idea  of  historical-critical  method  (see  Boys)  have  on  the 
question  of  authority,  which  is  addressed  by  Boys  as  well?  Com¬ 
pare  Griggs  with  Boys  on  this  issue.  Where  are  they  compatible? 
Where  are  they  in  disagreement?  Can  you  resolve  the  disson¬ 
ances?  Which  view  is  closest  to  your  own?  Why?  How  does  your 
view  of  scriptural  authority  influence  your  teaching  style  and  the 
content  you  will  include?  Illustrate  with  examples. 

3.  A  strategy.  Carry  out  the  sample  strategy  Griggs  suggests. 
Involve  the  clergy  in  the  exercise.  How  might  you  need  to  modify 
the  activity  to  fit  your  situation?  What  questions  would  you  add  to 
the  four  which  are  suggested?  At  the  conclusion,  evaluate  what 
you  learned  from  the  exercise  and  how  you  might  apply  that  in 
your  personal  life  and  with  your  students. 

4.  Affirmations.  These  five  principles  for  teaching  the  Bible 
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include  rationale  and  strategy  in  each  case.  Explore  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  five  to  determine  how  they  apply  to  your  teaching 
situation.  Which  principle  is  the  most  important?  Which  the  least? 
Explain  your  choices. 

a.  Commitment.  How  do  you  get  people  to  set  the  priorities 
you  believe  are  important  for  them?  How  can  you  get  your  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  parents  to  accept  that  it  is  important  to  nurture 
their  spiritual  selves,  and  that  Bible  study  is  a  way  to  do  that? 

b.  Whole  text.  Relate  this  to  previous  discussions  about  con¬ 
text.  How  might  you  motivate  children  to  want  to  continue  Bible 
study  as  youths  and  adults.  What  do  you  have  to  do,  and  be,  in 
order  to  achieve  that?  How  can  you  prepare  for  the  task? 

c.  Centrality.  The  message  of  the  Bible  should  comprise  the 
core  of  faith  and  actions.  That  means  that  the  text  should  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  all  phases  of  both  church  and  private  life.  How  can  both 
goals  be  addressed  by  a  teacher?  Can  the  teacher  do  it  alone? 
Explain.  How  can  you  gain  access  to  what  biblical  scholars  have 
to  offer?  (This  issue  of  Religious  Education  can  be  a  small  starting 
point.)  Find  out  what  guides  for  teaching  the  Bible  are  available 
to  you.  Consult  with  clergy  about  interpretations  of  texts  and 
points  of  view  your  church  espouses.  How  can  you  translate  those 
into  teaching  activities? 

d.  Preparation.  Do  you  agree  that  adult  education  has  the 
highest  priority?  Explain.  Does  your  church  have  “minimal  ex¬ 
pectations  for  its  teachers?  What  does  it  take  to  be  an  effective 
teacher  of  Bible?  How  can  you  reach  that  stature? 

e.  Participatory  education.  Why  is  this  concept  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  Bible  teaching?  What  emendations  would  you  make  in 
the  goals  statements?  Why?  Why  is  dialogue  critical  for  a  Bible 
teacher?  How  can  you  accomplish  this  in  your  setting?  How  can 
you  stimulate  your  students  to  engage  in  the  dialogue? 

r  A1r  ?  Bennett  is  (he  executive  vice-president  of  the  Cleveland  Bureau  of 

Jewish  education  and  former  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Temple 
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Sophocles’  Oedipus  at  Colonus  opens  with  a  trespass.  The  aged 
and  blind  patricide,  Oedipus,  stumbling  upon  a  sacred  grove,  is 
warned  by  the  chorus: 

Stop  — 

sufferer,  stranger,  you  must  not  trespass! 

Move,  come  down  among  us  now  — 
closer,  a  good  safe  way  from  the  grove, 

you  hear,  old  traveler,  man  of  grief?1 

Learning  the  trespasser  is  the  ill-fated  Oedipus,  the  chorus  hesi¬ 
tates  between  sympathy  and  curiosity: 

It’s  a  terrible  thing,  my  friend, 
to  wake  an  old  grief,  laid  to  rest  so  long  .  .  . 
nevertheless  I  long  to  learn  — 2 

The  citizens  of  Colonus  long  to  learn  of  Oedipus  dreadful  ag¬ 
ony,”  and  though  Oedipus  at  first  refuses  to  speak  of  it,  they  insist: 

But  the  rumor  spreads  throughout  the  world, 
it  will  not  die  —  I  want  to  hear  it,  friend, 
hear  the  truth  from  you.3 

The  story,  as  presented  to  us,  is  a  complex  telling  within  a  telling. 
The  old  tale  of  suffering  is  told  within  Sophocles’  own  dramatic 


1  Sophocles:  The  Three  Theban  Plays,  trans.  Robert  Fa'gles  (N.Y.:  The  Viking  Press, 
1982),  271. 

2  Ibid.,  295. 

3  Ibid. 
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telling.  That  telling  of  a  telling  continues  in  history  as  Freud’s  re¬ 
telling,  focused  upon  Oedipus  the  King,  and  Jacque  Lacan’s  tell¬ 
ing  of  Freud’s  retelling,  focusing  upon  Oedipus  at  Colonus. 
Through  Freud  and  Lacan,  that  telling  of  a  telling  becomes  the 
“key-narrative,”  “formative  myth,”  or  “specimen  story  of  psy¬ 
choanalysis”  in  its  continuing  development.4 

It  is  a  “terrible  thing  .  .  .  to  wake  an  old  grief  .  .  .  ,”butwe 
too  have  heard  “rumors”  and  long  to  “hear  the  truth”  of  another 
sufferer  whose  story  involves  a  telling  within  a  telling,  a  story  that 
maintains  itself  as  an  unsolved  riddle  within  Jewish  Scripture  and 
nearly  at  the  center  of  the  Christian  Bible.  That  location  in  the 
Christian  Bible  is  apt,  for  early  Christian  artists  in  catacomb  and 
on  sarcophagus  imagined  Job  the  sufferer  as  forerunner  and 
analog  of  Christ,  God’s  good  man  given  over  to  Satan  and  agony, 
and  restored  finally  to  God’s  right  hand.5  If  some  “Other”  has 
spoken  through  the  Oedipus  tale,  “specimen  story  of  psychoanal¬ 
ysis,  could  it  be  that  the  inexhaustible  puzzle  presented  by  the 
Book  of  Job  carries  a  similarly  compelling  voice  marking  that  tale 
,of  suffering  a  likely  candidate  for  “specimen  story”  of  the  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition?  Certainly  it  has  attracted  yet  mystified  schol¬ 
ars  from  the  early  rabbis  to  current  literary  critics,  Jewish  and 
Christian  exegetes,  psychologists,  novelists,  poets,  and  drama¬ 
tists.  Within  the  latter  categories,  it  has  attracted  the  likes  of  Karl 
Jung  {Answer  to  Job),  H.G.  Wells  ( The  Undying  Fire),  Robert 
Frost  ( The  Masque  of  Reason),  and  Archibald  MacLeish  (J.B.).  It 
was,  in  fact,  MacLeish  who  found  that  sensitivities  to  Job  run 
deep,  leading  him  in  the  face  of  violent  attacks  to  defend  J.B.  in  a 
New  York  Times  article  of  1958,  an  article  from  which  we  bor¬ 
rowed  for  our  essay  s  title,  “About  a  Trespass  on  a  Monument.”6 

But  what  leads  us  to  our  own  ‘trespass”  on  this  intractable 
puzzle  that  seems  so  far  from  solution  after  so  many  centuries  of 
analysis  ?  1  hat  it  is  there”  seems  answer  enough,  or  one  might 
turn  to  the  motive  of  the  citizens  of  Colonus,  who  longed  to  learn 
of  an  old  grief,  to  hear  a  truth  beyond  the  “rumor”  of  the  story. 
But  especially  our  own  reading  of  Lacan,  and  of  many  readers’ 
readings  of  Lacan,  his  search  for  “purloined”  truth  hidden  in  plain 


6  New  York  Times,  7  Dec.  1958,  Sec.  2  page  5. 
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sight,  for  creative  ways  into  a  “key-narrative,”  have  led  us  to  try 
some  Lacanian-style  strategies  on  the  Book  of  Job.  It  is  in  the 
company  of  Lacan,  in  a  new  awareness  of  his  style  of  inquiry,  that 
we  undertake  this  trespass  on  a  monument. 

We  could  easily  fill  a  sizable  essay  or  small  book  simply 
cataloging  the  recent  literature  on  Job.  We  would  find,  however, 
that  the  larger  part  of  those  efforts  fit  into  the  useful  but  limited 
scope  of  what  Robert  Alter  has  called  “excavative  scholarship,” 
work  “intended  to  uncover  the  original  meanings  of  biblical 
words,  the  life  situations  in  which  specific  texts  were  used,  the 
sundry  sources  from  which  longer  texts  were  assembled.”7  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  so  much  energy  has  gone  into  Ugaritic  and  Aramaic  stud¬ 
ies  in  relation  to  Job,  and  so  much  more  into  analyzing  supposed 
successive  editions  and  additions  to  some  postulated  original  text, 
that  little  energy  seems  to  have  been  left  to  struggle  with  the  total 
work,  the  overwhelming  puzzle  that  continues  to  confront  the 
reader.  In  order  to  save  our  own  energies  and  your  patience  for 
the  central  task,  we  will  simply  call  attention  to  SR  Supplements, 
volume  16,  Studies  in  the  Book  of  Job,  and  especially  to  Ronald 
Williams’  contribution,  “Current  Trends  in  the  Study  of  the  Book 
of  Job.”8 

Describing  how  he  had  earlier  in  his  career  collected  1,500  bib¬ 
liographical  cards  on  Job,  Williams  goes  on  to  cite  over  100 
further  books  and  articles  of  some  import  on  the  book  of  Job  since 
1954. 9  He  does  note  a  current  trend  toward  dealing  with  the  whole 
of  the  Book  of  Job  as  it  appears  in  the  canon,  especially  through 
attention  to  irony,  satire,  and  comedy,  citing  works  by  Roderick 
MacKenzie,  William  Power,  Gerald  Larue,  Edwin  Good,  Matiti- 
ahu  Tsevat,  James  Williams,  David  Robertson,  William  Whed- 
bee,  Dermot  Cox,  and  Robert  Polzin.10  Even  these  works,  how¬ 
ever,  often  treat  less  than  the  whole  of  the  work.  David 
Robertson,  for  example,  felt  compelled  to  omit  chapter  28  and  the 
Elihu  speeches  in  his  1973  study,11  and  one  might  add  the  rather 


7  R  Alter  The  Art  of  Biblical  Narrative  (N.Y.:  Basie  Books,  Inc.,  1981),  13. 

*  Studies  ’in  the  Book  of  Job ,  ed.  by  W.  Aufrecht  (Waterloo,  Ontario:  Wilfrid  Laurier 
Univ.  Press,  1985),  1-27. 

9  Ibid. 

11  D. A.  Robertson,  “The  Book  of  Job:  A  Literary  Study,”  Soundings  56  (1973),  446-469. 
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strange  series  of  omissions  in  Stephen  Mitchell’s  1987  translation, 
The  Book  of  Job,  in  spite  of  the  “holistic”  claims  leaning  on  Indian 
and  Zen  insights  in  the  work’s  “Introduction.”12 

The  larger  part  of  Ronald  Williams’  “Current  Trends  in  the 
Study  of  the  Book  of  Job”  makes  clear  that  in  spite  of  some  at¬ 
tempts  to  treat  Job  as  a  whole,  far  more  time  continues  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  identifying  “later  additions”  to  a  frame  story,  a  dialogue, 
or  to  the  Yahweh  speeches,  sometimes  developing  theories  of 
four,  six,  or  more  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  text.  To  cite  a  few 
recent  commentaries,  Jean  Steinmann’s  1955  work,  Le  Livre  de 
Job,  judged  chapters  24, 28,  the  six  chapters  of  the  Elihu  speeches, 
and  the  section  on  the  ostrich  in  chapter  39  as  “secondary,”  while 
the  Yahweh  Speeches  (chapters  38-41)  and  the  Epilogue  (42: 7-17) 
were  identified  as  later  additions  by  the  original  author.13  Samuel 
Terrien  considered  the  Elihu  Speeches  to  be  secondary  in  his  1963 
commentary,1^  and  George  Fohrer’s  Das  Buch  Hiob  regarded  the 
Elihu  Speeches  and  chapter  24  as  secondary,  the  third  cycle  of  the 
Dialogue  in  disorder,  and  the  Behemoth  and  Leviathan  passages 
as  later  additions.15  Marvin  Pope’s  Job  volume  in  the  Anchor  Bible 
(1973)  counted  chapter  28  and  the  Elihu  Speeches  as  later  accre¬ 
tions,16  as  did  Jean  Leveque’s  two-volume  Job  et  son  Dieu 
(1970). 17 

Ronald  W illiams  sums  up  these  tendencies  in  recent  commen¬ 
taries  and  scholarly  articles  on  Job  thus: 

It  might  indeed  be  said  that  there  is  hardly  any  permutation  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  arrangements  of  these  materials  or  assessments  of  genuineness 
or  spuriousness  of  passages  or  sections  that  has  not  been  advanced  by 
some  commentator.  This  chaotic  situation  led  Otto  Eissfeldt  to  declare 
that  the  literary  analysis  of  the  Book  of  Job  “is  much  more  dependent 
upon  the  interpretation  of  the  book,  based  upon  intuitive  understand¬ 
ing  than  is  the  case  with  other  books,  and  so  to  a  much  greater  degree 
at  the  mercy  of  subjective  feelings  and  personal  taste.”'8 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Book  of  J ob  continues  to  be  dealt  with  as 


over  50  “dSons"  anH ' (S.an.  FraI?cisco:  North  Point  Press,  1987).  Mitchell  lists 

50  deletions  and  over  40  omissions,  including  the  Elihu  speeches. 

Pans:  Editions  du  Cerf,  1955. 

14  Neuchatel:  Delachaux  &  Niestle,  1963. 

15  Gutersloh:  Gerd  Mohn,  1963. 

16  Garden  City:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1973. 

17  Paris:  J.  Gabalda,  1970. 

18  R.  Williams,  op.  cit.,  13. 
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a  basket  of  fragments,  as  the  balk  at  an  archaeological  dig,  to  be 
read  and  tagged  layer  by  layer.  In  spite  of  a  few  experiments  in 
reading  the  work’s  message  in  terms  of  irony,  satire,  and  comedy, 
most  interpretations  continue  to  avoid  problem  chapters,  omit 
passages  that  seem  disruptive,  and  settle  for  a  repetition  of  the 
often  voiced  view  that  the  Book  of  Job  is  a  questioning  of  retribu¬ 
tive  justice  and  an  appeal  to  final  satisfaction  through  personal 
encounter  with  the  divine. 

Before  beginning  our  own  trespass,  an  appreciation  of  Robert 
Alter’s  work  directing  us  toward  a  renewal  of  a  serious  literary 
approach  to  the  Bible  is  in  order.  Alter’s  radicalizing  of  the  field 
can  be  traced  to  his  refusal  of  the  popular  designation  “Bible  as 
Literature.”  As  he  explained, 

The  notion  of  “the  Bible  as  literature,”  ...  is  needlessly  concessive 
and  condescending  toward  literature  in  any  language.  .  .  .  Rather 
than  viewing  the  literary  character  of  the  Bible  as  one  of  several  “pur¬ 
poses”  or  “tendencies”  .  .  .  ,  I  would  prefer  to  insist  on  a  complete 
interfusion  of  literary  art  with  theological,  moral,  or  historiosophical 
vision,  the  fullest  perception  of  the  latter  dependent  on  the  fullest  grasp 
of  the  former.19 

Further,  Alter’s  identification  of  the  Bible  as  “historicized  prose- 
fiction,”  of  biblical  narrative  as  “imaginative  reenactment,”  car¬ 
ries  the  new  spirit  even  further  along  a  liberating  route.  His  call  for 
“close  reading”  and  an  alertness  to  the  narrative  art’s  “fine  calibra¬ 
tions”  provide  a  creative  way  into  the  text. 

But  Jacques  Lacan  provides  a  further  radical  and  creative  ex¬ 
pansion  beyond  Alter.  While  Alter  argues  the  applicability  of  the 
term  “fiction”  to  biblical  narratives,  Lacan  tests  the  more  radical 
assertion  that  “truth  always  manifests  itself  in  a  structure  of  fic¬ 
tion.”  He  writes: 

Thus  it  is  from  somewhere  other  than  the  Reality  that  it  concerns  that 
Truth  derives  its  guarantee:  it  is  from  Speech.  Just  as  it  is  from  Speech 
that  Truth  receives  the  mark  that  establishes  it  in  a  fictional  structure. 

Further,  while  Alter  calls  us  properly  to  a  careful  reading  of  the 
text  before  us,  Lacan  alerts  us  to  the  split  betw een  manifest  text 


19  Alter,  op.  cit.,  18-19.  ., 

99  Jacques  Lacan,  Ecrits :  A  Selection  Translated  from  the  French  by  Alan  Sheridan 

(New  York:  W.W.  Norton  6c  Co.),  306. 
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and  “unconscious  discourse,”  the  “radical  split  of  a  subject  irre¬ 
trievably  unwhole.”21  While  Alter  calls  us  to  a  careful  focus  on 
conscious  artistry,  Lacan  describes  a  revolution  that  decenters  the 
narrative  itself  as  an  effect  of  the  unconscious.22  Reminding  us 
that  the  psychoanalyst’s  dream-analysis  is  itself  the  interpretation 
of  narration,  Lacan  and  his  disciples  call  us  to  recognize  that  texts 
are  already  the  result  of  a  previous  interpretation  hidden  in  sliding 
significations,  moving  as  displacements  and  condensations.23 
While  Alter  calls  our  attention  to  “type-scenes,”  to  modulated 
“repetitions”  and  “strategic  variations,”  Lacan  points  to  the  signif¬ 
icance  of  the  unconscious  process  speaking  through  gaps,  slips, 
lapses,  and  disjunctions.24 

The  satisfying  folk-scene  pictures  Job  of  Uz,  fertile  and  pros¬ 
perous,  “blameless  and  upright,”  punctiliously  making  offerings 
on  the  chance  “It  may  be  that  my  sons  have  sinned,  and  cursed 
God  in  their  hearts”  (1:5).  This  scene  of  wholeness  with  but  the 
hint  of  a  possibility  of  hidden  flaws  is  pierced  by  an  unknown, 
certainly  “unknown”  to  Job  —  a  conversation  between  Yahweh 
and  the  Satan  in  that  place  where  the  sons  of  God  present  them¬ 
selves  before  the  Deity.  The  author  of  Job  has  placed  within  the 
seemingly  known  of  Job’s  life  the  disruptive  “unknown”  of 
Yahweh’s  heavenly  deliberations.  Job’s  life  will  now  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  that  which  he  desires  and  lacks,  knowledge  of  heaven’s 
judgment.  The  author  has  established  the  absolute  Truth  of  Job’s 
uprightness  within  God’s  own  assertion,  but  that  certainty  rests 
within  an  uncertainty.  If  Job  and  his  friends,  human  beings,  have 
no  access  to  God  s  conversations,  how  is  the  reader  to  interpret  his 
own  access?  Already  the  question  of  interpretation  has  itself  be¬ 
come  a  subject  of  the  Book  of  Job.  A  further  layer  of  unknowing, 
of  uncertainty ,  immediately  becomes  apparent  when  we  find  that 
heaven  is  not  of  one  mind,  but  of  two,  regarding  the  uprightness 
of  Job’s  motives.  The  Satan,  whether  servant,  spy,  or  “left-hand” 
to  God,  disputes  Yahweh’s  own  reading  of  Job.  Within  the  “pro- 
ogue  of  the  Book  of  Job  we  have  the  primal  telling  of  the  book’s 


Psuchoamlutlc'DU^rPnr Int™cluctl0n ;  jAlcan  and  Narration,”  Lacan  and  Narration:  the 

^  ed  R'  °aViS  (Ba,timore:  The  Hop¬ 


kins  Univ.  Press,  1983),  857 

22  Lacan,  op.  cit.,  295-296. 

23  Davis,  op  cit.,  849-853. 

“4  Lacan,  op  ct.,  299;  Davis,  op.  cit.,  850-853. 
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disputed  hermeneutic,  the  first  argument  over  its  meaning:  Yah- 
weh  reads  Job  one  way,  Satan  quite  another. 

The  downward  motion  of  the  plot’s  trajectory  from  idyllic  be¬ 
ginnings  and  heavenly  dialogue  through  perfect  patience  and  in¬ 
tended  comfort  comes  to  earth  in  the  dialogue  and  Job’s  cursing 
of  the  day  of  his  birth.  Here  is  revealed  within  the  complex  of 
uncertainties  a  new  uncertainty.  Job  and  his  “friends”  have  as 
their  subject  “Job,”  and  it  is  soon  revealed  that  they  are  of  two 
minds  regarding  the  standing  of  the  suffering  patriarch.  Is  there 
not  the  hint  that  heaven’s  conversation  fixed  on  Job  and  its  two 
minds  regarding  him  may  have  been  but  the  mirror-image  of 
earth’s  own  situation  as  projected  there  by  earthlings?  The  par¬ 
adox  of  “religion”  itself  emerges  in  the  disjunctive  yet  reflected 
patterns  of  the  prologue  and  dialogue.  Humans  seek  certainty 
beyond  earthly  doubt  and  dispute.  Heaven,  the  very  private 
world  of  God,  would  seem  to  satisfy  the  desire  that  drives  us  to¬ 
ward  that  which  we  lack,  the  uncontested  Truth  of  our  goodness. 
But  our  positing  of  certainty  and  Truth  in  that  “Other”  simply 
multiplies  the  uncertainty,  for  our  own  unwholeness,  the  split  sub¬ 
ject  itself,  cannot  be  satisfied  by  heaven  at  its  word.  Heaven 
communicates  in  “word,”  and  word  itself  is  fractured.  In  Kafkan 
style,  the  word,  even  if  we  could  receive  it,  is  of  two  minds,  is  split 
as  radically  as  humanity’s  judgments.  F or  just  a  moment  there  is  a 
delay,  we  are  led  to  consider  the  possibility  that  Job’s  patient  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  two  hands  of  God  (2:10)  might  confirm  God’s 
reading  against  that  of  the  Satan.  That  hope  is  dashed  to  earth  on 
earth  as  Job  opens  his  curse-laden  speech  (3:1-26).  The  engine  of 
religion  is  desire  whose  language  defines  our  lack,  a  tormenting 
absence  of  certainty.  Our  positing  that  certainty  in  the  Absolute 
Other  finds  that  any  positing  of  certainty  in  the  unknown  remains 
unknown  and  so  uncertain.  Yet  something  seems  to  change,  for 
desire  now  moves  “beyond  the  pleasure  principle  and  uncovers  a 
preference  for  death.  “Why  did  I  not  die  at  birth,  come  forth  from 
the  womb  and  expire?  (3:11)”  The  only  avenue  of  certainty  is  the 
certainty  of  limit,  the  certainty  of  death  itself. 

But  Job  does  not  decide  upon  death.  The  dialogue  exhibits  a 
movement  and  direction.  The  increasing  passion  of  theological 
dispute,  the  multiple  possibilities,  and  even  disruptions  within  the 
two  minds  regarding  Job  s  position  move  from  preference  for 
death  to  insistence  upon  a  legal  hearing  in  a  court  of  law.  The 
courtroom  metaphor  recurs,  binding  together  the  required  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Deity  and  the  appeal  to  law: 
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Behold,  I  have  prepared  my  case; 

I  know  that  I  shall  be  vindicated  (15:18) 

I  would  lay  my  case  before  him 

and  fill  my  mouth  with  arguments. 

I  would  learn  what  he  would  answer  me, 

and  understand  what  he  would  say  to  me  (23:4-5). 

But  he  is  unchangeable  and  who  can  turn  him?  .  .  . 

I  am  terrified  at  his  presence  .  .  . 

I  am  hemmed  in  by  darkness  .  .  .  (23:13-17). 

What  have  we  here  if  not  a  return  to  the  theme  at  the  beginning  of 
our  essay,  the  Oedipus  tale  as  “specimen  story  of  psychoanaly¬ 
sis?”  Desire  for  the  mother,  for  a  return  to  our  days  of  ease  and 
comfort,  are  challenged  by  the  limits  set  by  the  father.  Hatred 
fantasizes  the  father’s  death,  bringing  guilt,  fear,  a  displacement 
focusing  on  our  own  loss  or  sacrifice,  and  a  repression  which 
blinds  us  to  the  inevitability  of  this  truth  in  our  own  history.  Freud 
found  the  power  of  the  Oedipus  tale  to  reside  in  our  own  personal 
,  shock  of  recognition: 

If  Oedipus  Rex  moves  a  modern  audience  no  less  than  it  did  the  con¬ 
temporary  Greek  one  .  .  .  there  must  be  something  which  makes  a 
voice  within  us  ready  to  recognize  the  compelling  force  of  destiny  in 
the  Oedipus.  .  .  .  His  destiny  moves  us  because  it  might  have  been 
ours  because  the  oracle  laid  the  same  curse  upon  us  before  our  birth 
as  upon  him.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  of  us,  perhaps,  to  direct  our  first  sexual 
impulse  towards  our  mother  and  our  first  hatred  and  our  first  murder¬ 
ous  wish  against  our  father.25 

Is  this  the  very  power  of  the  Book  of  Job  that  has  kept  us  at  its 
puzzle  over  the  ages?  Does  a  hidden  voice  within  us  answer  to  the 
Book  of  Job  because  it  resonates  to  our  own  story?  Is  the  Book  of 
Job  the  theological  equivalent  to  Freud’s  reading  of  Oedipus 
Rex?  Job  posits  for  us  the  Edenic  dream  and  the  fall  into  judg¬ 
ment,  fear  and  uncertainty: 

I  was  at  ease  and  he  broke  me  asunder  .  .  .  (16:12) 

Oh  that  I  were  as  in  the  months  of  old  .  .  . 

when  my  steps  were  washed  with  milk 

and  the  rock  poured  out  for  me  streams  of  oil!  (29:2-6) 


25  S  Freud ,  The  Interpretation  of  Dreams,  in  The  Standard  Edition  of  the  Complete 
fS)  VoflV  26T-2630/  SlgmUnd  Freud’  ed'  J  Strachey  (London:  The  Hogarth  Press, 
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Dreams  of  perfect  happiness  are  shattered  by  the  Father-God 
imposing  limitations,  rousing  hatred  and  fantasized  murder  dis¬ 
placed  as  hatred  of  the  day  of  our  own  birth.  Feelings  of  guilt  are 
repressed,  control  gives  way  to  uncertainties.  We  somehow  know 
the  problem  has  to  do  with  the  presence/ absence  of  the  Father, 
with  the  law  that  dares  limit  us. 

But  the  Job  story  continues.  The  dialogue  itself  becomes  con¬ 
fused  and  fragmented,  punctured  finally  by  the  speeches  of  a 
young  stranger,  Elihu.  These  lengthy  speeches  slow  the  action, 
build  suspense,  and,  in  spite  of  a  preponderance  of  views  to  the 
contrary,  do  not  seem  out  of  place.  The  trajectory  of  the  text  has 
moved  from  the  tale  of  idyllic  beginnings  to  heaven’s  uncertain¬ 
ties,  from  God-Satan’s  two-mindedness  to  earth’s  parallel  dispute 
regarding  Job’s  status.  Symmetry  and  disjunction  are  joined  in  a 
kind  of  “palimpsest,”  each  scene  reflected  in  the  next,  yet  “rubbed 
out”  to  allow  a  shifting  emphasis  with  no  single  central  viewing 
point,  more  like  a  Taoist  screen  painting  than  a  Western  single¬ 
perspective-point  canvas.  This  decentering  requires  no  further 
recounting  of  the  Satan’s  fate,  for  he  has  been  reflected  onto  the 
screen  of  the  earthly  dialogues,  incarnate  in  the  interminable  con¬ 
flict.  Neither  will  Elihu  be  accounted  for  in  the  epilogue,  for  his 
diverting  of  attention  from  Job’s  plight  to  God’s  creativity  and 
creation  will  be  swallowed  up  and  digested  in  the  Yahweh 
Speeches. 

The  Yahweh  Speeches  of  chapters  38  and  39,  to  our  view,  are 
most  creatively  interpreted  by  Stephen  Mitchell,  who  cites  Orien¬ 
tal  parallels  to  this  appeal  to  nature’s  cosmic  variety,26  and  by 
Robert  Alter,  whose  “close  reading”  of  the  poetry  of  Job  reveals 
God’s  reversal  of  the  narrowness  of  Job’s  curse-speech  (chap.  3) 
through  a  panoramic  vision  of  creation  (chap.  38). 27  Pointing  out 
the  anticipations  of  the  perspective  of  the  Voice  from  the  Whirl¬ 
wind  in  certain  passages  of  the  dialogue,  and  the  bridge  provided 
by  Elihu’s  invoking  of  the  wonders  of  creation,  Alter  compares 
Job’s  speech  in  chapter  3  with  God’s  response  in  chapter  38: 

In  direct  contrast  to  all  this  withdrawal  inward  and  turning  out  of  lights, 

God’s  poem  is  a  demonstration  of  the  energizing  power  of  panoramic 

vision.  Instead  of  the  death  wish,  it  affirms  from  line  to  line  the 


26  Mitchell,  op.  cit.,  xviii-xx. 

27  R.  Alter,  The  Art  of  Biblical  Poetry  (N.Y.:  Basic  Books,  1985).  See  the  whole  of 
chapter  IV,  “Truth  and  Poetry  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
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splendor  and  vastness  of  life,  beginning  with  a  cluster  of  arresting  im¬ 
ages  of  the  world’s  creation  and  going  on  to  God’s  sustaining  of  the 
world  in  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  variety  of  the  animal  kingdom.28 

Alter  compares  Job’s  reference  to  elements  of  the  world  viewed 
as  mere  “reflectors  or  rhetorical  tokens  of  his  suffering,”  to  God’s 
view  in  which  “each  existing  thing  (has)  its  own  intrinsic  and 
often  strange  beauty.”29  This  includes,  finally,  even  the  culminat¬ 
ing  poetry  of  chapter  39  where  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  re¬ 
veal  God’s  immense  and  awesome  world  beyond  human  grasp.30 
Job’s  response  to  God’s  Speeches,  according  to  Alter, 

.  .  .  announces  that  he  has  been  vouchsafed  a  gift  of  sight  —  the 
glimpse  of  an  ungraspable  creation  surging  with  the  power  of  its 
Creator: 

“By  what  the  ear  hears  I  have  heard  You 
but  now  my  eyes  have  seen  You.”31 

Little  can  be  added  to  Alter’s  reading.  The  initial  sense  of  the  ir¬ 
relevance  of  God’s  response  to  Job’s  questions  vanishes.  The  dy¬ 
namic  involved  might  call  to  mind  the  Zen  koan,  where  specific 
■  questions  from  the  limited  point  of  view  of  the  disciple  meet  with 
such  answers  as  “the  mountains  are  green  and  the  rivers  blue,” 
the  murmuring  of  the  stream,”  “the  oak  tree  in  the  garden,”  or  “a 
single  blade  of  grass.”32  Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  God’s 
response  not  only  refuses  the  narrowness  of  Job’s  frame  of  refer¬ 
ence,  it  refuses  to  substitute  for  Job’s  self-centrism  some  other 
centrism,  even  a  theocentrism!  The  dynamic  symmetery  of  the 
Book  of  Job  thus  moves  from  idyllic  folktale  and  vision  of  heaven 
as  humans  might  see  it,  a  vision  of  God  as  having  no  other  interest 
than  the  righteousness  of  his  servant  Job,  through  the  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  heaven  and  earth  s  divided  mind,  to  the  Voice  from  the 
Whirlwind  which  opens  to  a  cosmic  view  of  the  extravagant 
variety  of  nature  without  reference  either  to  humanity,  or  to  any 
limited  focus  on  the  Deity.  The  current  Kyoto  School’s  Zen- 

sunyata  philosophy  may  be  relevant  here.  As  Keiji  Nishitani 
explains: 


28  Ibid.,  97. 

29  Ibid. 


30  Ibid.,  108-110. 

31  Ibid.,  110. 

2  nfHn!”  ex,amPle’  *e  discussion  of  “Koan  Practice  and  Koan  Collections”  in  chapter 
2  f  H-  Domouhn>  Zen  Buddhism:  A  History,  Vol.  I  (N.Y.:  Macmillan  Pub.  Co.,  1988). 
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.  .  .  Ob  the  field  of  sunyata,  the  center  is  everywhere.  Each 
thing  in  its  own  selfness  shows  the  mode  of  being  of  the  center  of  all 
things.  Each  and  every  thing  becomes  the  center  of  all  things,  and,  in 
that  sense,  becomes  the  absolute  center.  This  is  the  absolute  uniqueness 
of  things,  their  reality.33 

In  such  a  de-centric  view,  the  Deity  might  be  viewed  as  sharing 
salvific  significance  with  every  detail  of  creation.  Xishitani  states: 

Goethe  says  that  things  that  will  pass  are  metaphors  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  .  .  .  yet  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  like  an  eternal  thing  to  serve  as 
its  archetype,  the  metaphor  as  such  is  the  primal  reality  or  fact.  It  is 
metaphor  even  as  primal  fact,  and  primal  fact  even  as  metaphor.  A  Zen 
master  extends  his  staff  and  says:  “If  you  call  this  a  staff  you  cling  to  it;  if 
you  do  not  call  it  a  staff  you  depart  from  the  facts.  So  what  should  you 
call  it  then?”  .  .  .  The  fact  that  the  staff  is  this  staff  is  a  fact  in  such  a 
way  as  to  involve  at  the  same  time  a  deliverance  of  the  self.  In  this  the 
fact  appears  as  a  primal  factuality.  The  point  at  which  this  fact  can  be 
comprehended  in  a  primal  manner  is  the  point  of  deliverance  where 
one  becomes  a  Son  of  God,  a  Son  of  Buddha.34 

If  the  “specimen  story”  quality  of  the  Book  of  Job  extends  to  the 
Jesus  story  of  Christianity,  one  might  wonder  whether  “Christo- 
centrism”  adequately  expresses  this  dynamic  of  God  s  response  as 
a  refusal  of  “centrism”  itself.  Perhaps  the  “Body  of  Christ  image 
comes  closest  to  a  sense  of  the  diffusion  of  the  sacred  throughout 
an  organism,  but  the  usual  Christian  anthropocentric  application 
would  have  to  be  extended  to  all  the  variety  of  nature  to  match  the 
cosmic  proportions  of  God’s  answer  to  Job. 

We  might  be  tempted  to  close  here,  but  the  Book  of  Job  re¬ 
fuses  such  a  closure  at  the  high  point  of  the  cosmic  vision  of  the 
Voice  from  the  Whirlwind.  There  is  the  strange  symmetry  or  a 
return  to  folktale,  sacrifices,  punishments  and  rewards,  substitute 
belongings  and  even  substitute  children,  closing  in  a  happy  death 
within  a  family  within  a  culture,  within  a  folk-myth. 

Lacan,  the  later  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  and  Lacanian  interpreter, 
Shoshana  Felman,  may  help  us  to  make  sense  of  this  return  of  the 
folk-story.  First,  however,  allow  us  what  may  seem  an  irrelevant 
diversion  but  is,  in  fact,  a  response  to  Lacan  s  concern  for  the  un¬ 
conscious  discourse”  detectable  in  the  gaps,  slips,  or  discontinui¬ 
ties  of  the  “manifest  text.” 


33  K.  Nishitani,  trans.  Jan  Van  Bragt,  Religion  and  Nothingness  (Berkeley,  Univ.  of 

California  Press,  1982),  xxx. 

34  Ibid.,  157. 
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There  is  a  strange  absence  from  the  larger  part  of  the  Book  of 
Job  and  a  strange  presence  at  the  close  for  which  we  have  been 
given  no  preparation.  Though  the  prologue  of  the  book  notes 
Job’s  “seven  sons  and  three  daughters”  and  their  sudden  death 
(1:2,  19),  no  emotion  is  shown  or  special  mention  made  of  this 
particularly  cataclysmic  loss  throughout  the  book.  Even  Job’s 
speeches  in  the  dialogue  focus  on  his  own  personal  discomfort 
and  frustration,  his  loss  of  power  and  prestige,  rather  than  upon 
the  tragedy  of  the  loss  of  his  children.  How  could  the  author  pass 
over  such  tragic  loss  so  easily  and  so  completely?  Poignant  scenes 
in  Hebrew  literature  focused  on  the  death  of  offspring  come  to 
mind.  Jacob  refuses  to  be  comforted  by  all  his  sons  and  daughters 
as  he  laments  the  supposed  death  of  Joseph:  “I  shall  go  down  to 
Sheol  to  my  son,  mourning”  (Gen.  37:33-35).  David  grieves  the 
death  of  the  very  son  who  sought  to  undermine  his  rule: 

O  my  son  Absolam,  my  son,  my  son  Absolam! 

Would  I  had  died  instead  of  you,  O  Absolam, 
my  son,  my  son!  (2  Sam.  18:33) 

It  is  the  deep  feeling  of  mother  for  child  that  makes  possible 
Solomon  s  Judgment”  (1  Kings  3:23-27),  and  the  feeling  of  father 
for  daughter  fills  with  pathos  the  story  of  Jepthath’s  vow,  the  tale 
of  a  daughter  who  will  be  mourned  “four  days  in  the  year”  by  the 
“daughters  of  Israel”  (Judges  11: 1-40).  But  the  Book  of  Job  avoids 
reference  to  any  specific  grief  by  Job  over  the  deaths  of  his  seven 
children.  Suddenly,  however,  in  the  final  summing  up  of  the 
book,  Job  s  three  daughters  become  a  focus  of  attention;  and  for 
the  first  and  only  time,  names  are  given  members  of  Job’s  family, 
names  signifying  tenderness  and  beauty: 

And  he  called  the  name  of  the  first  Jemimah;  and  the  name  of 
the  second  Keziah;  and  the  name  of  the  third  Kerenhappuch.  And  in  all 
the  land  there  were  no  women  so  fair  as  Job’s  daughters;  and  their 
father  gave  them  inheritance  among  their  brothers  (42:14-15). 

Has  a  gap  opened  in  the  manifest  text  and  placed  the  focus  of  a 
idden  discoursie  in  plain  sight?  Mitchell  notices  this  surprising 
eminine  element  and  describes  it  as  the  “yinside  of  humanity 
acknowledged  and  honored.”35  But  are  we  here  given  a  clue  to  an 
unconscious  discourse  displaced  by  the  author  in  creating  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  suffering  Job?  Could  it  be  that  the  author  felt  forced  to 


35  Mitchell,  op.  cit.,  xxx. 
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distance  himself  from  the  true  focus  of  his  suffering  until  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  it  into  the  story  of  J ob  brought  sufficient  healing  to  allow 
a  single  hint  before  the  book  was  closed? 

We  tentatively  suggest  that  the  author,  a  person  of  great  poetic 
power  and  sensitivity,  has  marshalled  all  resources  to  reveal  and 
yet  withhold  the  painful  personal  loss  of  a  loved  one,  likely  a 
daughter,  to  some  disfiguring  disease.  In  more  than  a  metaphori¬ 
cal  sense,  it  was  “skin  for  skin”  (2:4) ,  J ob’s  agony  was  a  “touching” 
of  his  “bone  and  his  flesh”  that  led  him  to  curse  conception  and 
birth  itself  (3:3): 

Yea,  let  that  night  be  barren; 

let  no  joyful  cry  be  heard  in  it  (3:7). 

Is  it  his  wife’s  womb  rather  than  his  mother’s,  his  daughter’s  birth, 
and  the  attendant  “joyful  cry”  that  he  remembers?  The  parent- 
author  would  suffer  agonies  far  beyond  personal  discomfort, 
would  be  confused  by  feelings  of  guilt  and  adamant  regarding  the 
child’s  innocence.  So  the  foray  into  heaven  serves  as  assurance 
that  it  was  no  lapse  in  parental  care  that  brought  the  disease,  and 
God  himself  must  witness  to  the  child’s  innocence,  a  claim  Job 
would  never  compromise. 

Alter,  in  his  interpreting  of  the  poetry  of  the  Voice  from  the 
Whirlwind,  notes  an  emphasis  which  may  now  gain  in  poignancy . 
Regarding  God’s  Speech  in  chapter  38,  Alter  states: 

There  is  a  second  set  of  images  in  the  first  movement  of  God’s  speech 
that  harks  back  to  Job’s  initial  poem,  namely,  the  imagery  of  physical 
generation  and  birth.  Since  this  imagery  ...  is  imposed  metaphori¬ 
cally  by  the  poet  as  a  way  of  shaping  the  material,  it  provides  even 
clearer  evidence  of  how  the  poem  in  Chapter  38  was  purposely  articu¬ 
lated  as  a  grand  reversal  of  the  poem  in  Chapter  3. 36 

Later,  Alter  refers  to  this  emphasis  in  imagery  again: 

That  continuity  is  reinforced  by  the  carryover  of  images  of  procreation 
from  the  cosmogonic  and  meteorological  sections  of  the  poem  to  the 
zoological  section.37 

The  power  and  scope  of  that  imagery  is  awesome.  The  sea  itself  is 
pictured  as  emerging  from  the  womb  and  being  wrapped  in  its 
swaddling  band”  (38.8-9),  and  the  rain  and  dew  are  “fathered” 


36  Alter,  The  Art  of  Biblical  Poetry,  99. 

37  Ibid.,  102-103. 
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while  the  ice  emerges  from  a  womb  (38:28-29).  Parenting  itself  is 
celebrated,  as  both  the  lion  and  the  raven  hunt  food  for  their 
hungry  young  (38:39-41).  Birthing  is  described  with  care: 

Do  you  know  when  the  mountain  goats  bring  forth? 

Do  you  observe  the  calving  of  the  hinds? 

Can  you  number  the  months  that  they  fulfill, 

And  do  you  know  the  time  when  they  bring  forth, 

When  they  crouch  and  bring  forth  their  offspring, 

And  are  delivered  of  their  young?  (Job  39:1-3) 

The  author,  we  suggest,  after  suffering  the  agony  of  the  innocent 
daughter’s  wasting  away,  displaced  the  expression  of  pain 
through  a  distancing  named  Job,  and  felt  moved  to  name  a  sur¬ 
prising  comfort  he  had  found  for  his  loss  through  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  nature.  All  nature  seemed  to  him  to  be  revealed  as  birthing, 
a  cosmic  parenting  diffused  through  rain  and  ice,  mountain-goat 
and  eagle,  a  parenting  shared  by  the  Deity  with  all  creation.  His 
own  loss  decentered  and  shared  in  all  the  cosmos,  the  author  al¬ 
lowed  one  fantasy  before  closing  the  Book  of  Job,  a  naming  of 
,  daughters,  disfigurement  reversed  in  perfect  beauty:  .  .  in  all 
the  land  there  were  no  women  so  fair  as  Job’s  daughters”  (42:15). 
As  a  final  act,  in  the  place  of  haunting  guilt,  the  author  offers 
through  Job  an  unusual  gift  to  his  daughter,  “inheritance  among 
(her)  brothers.  The  Book  of  Job  would  stand  as  record  of  paren¬ 
tal  sufferings  and  the  healing  force  of  cosmic  parenting  in  nature, 
a  monument  to  his  daughter  he  perhaps  wished  might  one  day  be 
discovered. 

But  let  us  close  with  a  wider  view  of  the  import  of  the  book  of 
Job  s  return  to  folk-story  in  the  conclusion  of  the  manifest  text. 
Job  receives  God’s  approval,  prays  for  his  chastened  friends,  is 
restored,  rejoins  society,  has  a  family,  lives  to  see  four  generations 
of  descendants,  and  dies. 

Here  Shoshana  Felman’s  analysis  of  the  meaning  of  Lacan’s 
preference  for  Oedipus  at  Colonus  and  its  return  to  the  “telling  of 
the  story”  may  be  suggestive.  In  Oedipus  at  Colonus,  it  is  Oedi¬ 
pus  own  telling  of  the  tale  that  provides  a  way  back  into  history: 

Oedipus  at  Colonus  is  about  the  transformation  of  Oedipus’  story  into 
history:  it  does  not  tell  the  drama,  it  is  about  the  telling  (and  retelling)  of 
the  drama.  It  is,  in  other  words,  about  the  historization  of  Oedipus’ 
destiny  through  the  symbolization  —  the  transmutation  into  speech  — 
or  all  the  Oedipal  desire.38 


38  Felan,  op.  cit.,  1030. 
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We  suggest  that  the  return  to  folk-telling  at  the  end  of  Job  serves  a 
similar  purpose,  putting  “symbolization”  and  “interpretation”  be¬ 
fore  us  as  our  way  toward  healing  and  discovery.  It  is  not  that 
“myth”  is  put  in  the  place  of  “real  life,”  but  we  are  called  to  the 
quest  for  meaning,  which  is  language  and  reinterpretation  of  old 
interpretations.  Any  one  mode  of  telling,  any  one  symbolization, 
is  decentered,  and  the  way  is  opened  to  a  creative  life-hermen¬ 
eutic. 

But  we  should  also  note  a  difference  in  Job  from  the  Oedipal 
dynamic.  Oedipus  remains  driven  by  a  “death-instinct”  repeated 
in  the  curse  he  lived  and  pronounces  on  his  sons,  marking  a  future 
haunted  by  the  past,  driven  to  “repetition-compulsion.”39  But  Job 
takes  life  up  again,  rubbing  clean  the  past,  leaving  behind  the 
burden  of  a  heavenly  contest  and  an  unbearable  suffering.  The 
folk-tale  concludes  by  accepting  life  and  blessings  as  well  as 
death.  The  hundreds  of  student  papers  on  the  Book  of  Job  I’ve 
read,  with  few  exceptions,  conclude  that  the  message  is:  “God 
teaches  us  through  suffering.”  I  sometimes  wonder  whether  that  is 
much  of  an  improvement  over  the  faulted  view  that  “suffering  is 
punishment  for  guilt.”  I  would  suggest  that  the  return  to  folktale 
calls  us  to  a  creative  telling  that  accepts  the  route  of  blessing,  fam¬ 
ily,  and  society  as  readily  as  heavenly  contest  or  suffering.  Is  it  not 
that  even  the  route  of  suffering  is  decentered  in  a  history  open  to 
creative  multiplicity  and  many  modes  of  telling?  Here,  if  the  Job- 
Christ  stories  resonate  as  “specimen  stories,  ’  one  might  reexamine 
the  directions  Christian  history  and  theology  themselves  have 
taken,  witnessing  to  an  insistance  on  the  suffering  mode,  taking 
up  the  cross  daily,”  to  the  impoverishment  of  creative  discovery 
of  ways  of  servanthood,  family  life,  social  involvement,  and  a 
multitude  of  possibilities.  Perhaps  the  Voice  from  the  Whirlwind 
has  been  lost,  the  shared  center  without  limit,  the  point  of  deliver¬ 
ance  with  a  multitude  of  forms.  But  both  Oedipus  and  Job  could 
take  our  discussion  too  far  here  for  any  easy  return.  As  the  mes¬ 
senger  announces  toward  the  close  of  Oedipus  at  Colonus  (for 
which  we  might  substitute  the  words  Job  of  Uz  ): 

My  countrymen, 
the  quickest  way  to  tell  you  is  this: 

Oedipus  is  gone. 


39  Ibid.,  1031. 
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But  what  took  place  —  it’s  not  easy  in  the  telling, 

Not  easy  in  all  that  really  happened  there.40 

Job’s  return  to  a  placid,  folkloric  Eden,  to  a  long  life  whose  rich¬ 
ness  is  measured  in  sheep  and  camels,  oxen  and  she-asses,  sons 
and  daughters,  closes  the  revealing  gaps,  but  is  “not  easy  in  the 
telling”  when  placed  in  juxtaposition  to  the  heavenly  dispute, 
Job’s  agony  and  curses,  and  the  panoramic  vision  of  cosmic  par¬ 
enting.  The  awesome  task  of  hermeneutics,  never  completed,  al¬ 
ways  disrupted,  is  handed  over  to  the  reader  as  the  persistent  puz¬ 
zle  of  any  profound  work  of  literature: 

.  .  .  it’s  not  easy  in  the  telling, 

Not  easy  in  all  that  really  happened  there. 

Dr.  Edwards  is  professor  of  philosophy  and  religious  studies  at  Virginia 
Commonwealth  University  in  Richmond  and  author  of  Van  Gogh  and  God. 


Sophocles  Three  Theban  Plays,  op.  cit.,  361.  We  have  replaced  the  word  “short”  in 
the  passage  by  what  we  believe  is  the  more  accurate  meaning  of  the  Greek,  “easy.” 
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I 

We  turn  to  today’s  topic  amid  widespread  perception  that  a  group 
of  denominations  that  once  was  dominant  has  lost  its  vitality.  The 
headline  of  a  recent  article  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  put  the  matter 
sharply:  “Protestants  find  mainstream  drying  up.”  Meanwhile,  in 
tones  more  nuanced  but  often  with  results  that  are  nonetheless 
startling  to  mainstreamers,  scholars  document  these  denomina¬ 
tions’  membership  losses.1 

Clearly  the  numbers  are  disheartening.  I  have  wondered, 
however,  whether  the  decline  they  chart  is  the  decline  that  most 
deeply  troubles  the  partisans  of  the  mainline.  More  unsettling,  I 
suspect,  is  the  sense  that  their  ability  to  shape  and  influence  Amer¬ 
ican  culture  has  slipped  away.  They  have  a  perception  of  losing 
general  visibility;  Jerry  Falwell  appears  frequently  on  ABCs 
Nightline,  while  Arie  Brouwer  or  Martin  Marty  rarely  does.  And  a 
recent  study  verifies  the  suspicion  that  those  who  determine  the 


°  This  essay  was  first  presented  before  the  Council  on  Theological  Education  of  the 

Presbyterian  Church  (U.S.A.) 


i  Chicago  Tribune,  October  24, 1986;  Wade  Clark  Roof,  “America  s  Voluntary  Estab¬ 
lishment;  Mainline  Religion  in  Transition,”  in  Mary  Douglas  and  Steven  M  Tipton  (eds.), 
Religion  and  America:  Spirituality  in  a  Secular  Age  (Boston:  Beacon  Press  1983),  pp.  13  - 
149-  David  A.  Roozen  and  Jackson  W.  Carroll,  “Recent  1  rends  in  Church  Membership  and 
Participation,”  in  Dean  R.  Hoge  and  David  A.  Roozen,  Understanding  Church  Growth 
and  Decline,  1950-1978  (New  York:  Pilgrim  Press,  1979),  pp.  21-41. 
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nation’s  story  line  have  written  mainstream  Protestantism  out  of 
the  plot:  In  the  1950s  Time  and  Newsweek  carried  a  story  about  a 
mainline  denomination  approximately  every  other  week  while  30 
years  later  almost  none  appeared.2  In  addition,  mainstreamers 
have  a  perception  of  losing  access  to  political  power;  their  opin¬ 
ions  are  not  sought  as  they  once  were.  Walter  Mondale’s  assertion 
during  a  televised  presidential  debate  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  minister  and  the  son-in-law  of  a  Presbyterian  minister 
apparently  did  not  stir  many  hearts,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  even  a  Reinhold  Niebuhr  could  in  our  times  gain  the  ear  of 
the  powerful.  And  mainstreamers  wonder  whether  they  can  in¬ 
fluence  students  in  schools  and  colleges  and  universities,  espe¬ 
cially  in  ways  consistent  with  their  own  stance  regarding  the  pow¬ 
erful  forces  of  secularism,  pluralism,  and  intolerance  that 
maneuver  in  the  contemporary  educational  arena.  Ethical  and 
theological  scruples  keep  them  from  pursuing  influence  as  some 
religious  groups  do.  There  is  widespread  perception  of  decline  in 
mainstream  Protestantism’s  cultural  authority  —  and  in  authority 
of  this  kind,  perception  is  almost  as  important  as  actuality. 

Anthropologists  and  sociologists  of  religion  emphasize  the 
importance  of  religious  symbols  within  any  cultural  system;  the 
web  of  culture,  they  tell  us,  is  unterwoven  with  the  values,  moods, 
and  assertions  of  religion.  In  this  analysis,  they  propose  as  social 
scientific  theory  an  insight  that  has  for  centuries  been  taken  as  a 
practical  mandate  by  Protestants  in  the  Reformed  tradition. 
Within  this  tradition,  one  of  the  explicit  mandates  of  Christianity 
is  to  transform  culture;  just  and  holy  cities  are  its  goal  and  legacy. 
In  other  terms,  this  branch  of  Christianity  has  what  we  might  call  a 
high  doctrine  of  religion  s  authority  in  culture.  Early  adherents  of 
the  Reformed  tradition  sought  to  bring  as  many  spheres  of  life  as 
possibile  into  conformity  with  scriptural  norms.  Visions  that  di¬ 
vided  life  into  two  kingdoms  or  that  saw  the  church’s  role  as  gath¬ 
ering  pure  communities  were  rejected;  adopted  instead  was  the 
vision  of  cultural  transformation  in  the  name  of  Christ.  “Geneva,  I 
neither  fear  nor  am  ashamed  to  say,  is  the  most  perfect  school  in 
Chnst  that  ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  ” 
John  Knox  affirmed.  “In  other  places,  I  confess  Christ  to  be  truly 
preached;  but  manners  and  religion  to  be  so  sincerely  reformed  I 
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have  not  yet  seen  in  any  other  place.”  Two  generations  later,  John 
Winthrop  announced  the  founding  of  a  Calvinist  “city  upon  a 
hill,”  to  be  regulated  by  “a  due  form  of  government,  both  civil  and 
ecclesiastical.”  These  are  high  doctrines  of  religion’s  cultural  au¬ 
thority.  And  they  have  left  imprints  on  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
later  bearers  of  the  Reformed  tradition,  even  though  the  social 
circumstances  in  which  just  and  holy  cities  are  to  be  built  have 
changed  dramatically. 

Historians  agree  that  the  churches  called  “mainstream”  have 
been  authoritative  in  the  shaping  of  American  culture,  from  co¬ 
lonial  times  to  perhaps  as  late  as  the  Eisenhower  presidency.  In 
the  last  two  centuries,  of  course,  their  authority  has  operated  far 
more  subtly  than  it  did  in  sixteenth-century  Geneva  or  seventeenth- 
century  Boston;  the  American  pattern  of  religious  voluntarism  has 
been  gladly  adopted.  The  voluntary  system,  however,  did  not  at 
once  equalize  the  cultural  authority  of  competing  religious 
groups.  America’s  English-speaking  heirs  of  Calvin  have  had  a 
host  of  advantages  over  other  social,  economic,  and  ethnic  groups 
throughout  the  nation’s  development.  In  religion’s  free  pursuit  of 
cultural  authority,  as  in  free  pursuits  of  other  kinds,  some  are  more 
equal  than  others. 

Throughout  American  history,  denominations  such  as  yours 
(Presbyterian)  and  mine  (the  United  Church  of  Christ)  have  had 
more  than  their  share  of  cultural  authority,  more  than  their  share 
of  power  to  shape  and  influence  American  society.  Sometimes 
this  authority  has  been  exercised  in  a  prophetic  way,  and  at  other 
times  the  Protestant  religious  establishment  has  been  society  s  un¬ 
critical  priest.  Usually  these  denominations  have  displayed  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  these  two  classic  types,  disclosing  a  deep-seated  ambiguity 
that  both  plagues  and  invigorates  their  identity.  (This  ambiguity 
occurs  in  my  own  memories  of  a  Presbyterian  girlhood.  As  a 
young  person,  I  felt  that  being  Presbyterian  brought  with  it  a  deep 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  center  of  the  American  enterprise,  an 
affiliation  with  the  dominant  parts  of  the  dominant  culture.  Film 
images  of  Peter  Marshall  praying  in  the  Senate  and  President  Ei¬ 
senhower  encouraging  contributions  to  the  Fifty  Million  Dollar 
Fund  come  to  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  my  United  Presbyterian 
congregation  was  also  the  only  place  where  we  middle-class  sub¬ 
urban  youth  were  exposed  to  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the 

needs  of  the  poor.)  ,  l  , 

A  series  of  disestablishments  has  shaped  the  character  of 

mainstream  Protestantism’s  cultural  authority  in  successive  pen- 
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ods  of  American  history.  The  first  —  legal  disestablishment  — 
was  complete  by  1833.  In  this  disestablishment,  direct  gov¬ 
ernment  support  of  specific  denominations  ceased,  and  all 
denominations  were  left  to  compete  for  the  voluntary  support  of 
the  people.  Legal  disestablishment  could  not  erase  intolerance 
and  religious  bigotry,  however,  and  some  social  and  cultural  ar¬ 
rangements  continued  to  give  the  upper  hand  in  American  reli¬ 
gious  life  to  the  varieties  of  Protestantism  that  had  reached  our 
shores  by  way  of  the  British  Isles.  The  second  disestablishment,  in 
the  view  of  Robert  Handy,  came  about  a  century  later,  as  some 
aspects  of  the  nation’s  religious  diversity  were  formally  and  in¬ 
formally  acknowledged.  This  disestablishment  paved  the  way  for 
the  mid-century  consensus  that  Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and 
Judaism  all  provided  acceptable  ways  of  being  American  reli¬ 
giously.3  Even  through  this  period,  however,  there  continued  to 
be  an  establishment  within  Protestantism;  at  least  outside  the 
South  (a  region  that  presents  a  special  set  of  issues),  “Protestant” 
effectively  meant  mainstream  Protestant.”  Too  few  leaders  in 
this  period  took  the  churches  of  “third  force”  Christianity  with 
sufficient  seriousness,  although  they  were  already  enjoying  amaz¬ 
ing  growth.  And  in  our  own  time,  it  appears  to  some  observers 
that  yet  another  disestablishment  is  taking  place;  in  this  case,  the 
authority  lost  seems  to  be  neither  the  power  to  coerce  nor  even  the 
shared  power  of  general  religious  influence  within  a  Protestant/ 
Catholic/Jew  formulation,  but  rather  the  ability  to  persuade  the 
American  people  to  listen  at  all. 

Membership  losses  are  not  sufficient  to  explain  decline  in  the 
realm  of  cultural  authority.  Nor  can  they  be  taken  as  an  accurate 
tool  for  evaluating  the  extent  of  decline  in  cultural  authority. 
Membership  figures  are  important  in  some  ways,  but  at  no  time  in 
this  century  has  size  alone  been  crucial  in  determining  the  quality 
and  effectiveness  of  this  informal  religious  establishment’s  lead- 
crs  ip.  T  6  mainstream  denominations  have  long  been  numerical 
minorities.  So  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  clues  about  the  decline 

that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  felt  most  keenly:  the  decline  of  cultural 
authority. 

A  group  of  historians  is  currently  working  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Professor  William  R.  Hutchison  of  Harvard  on  a  study  of 
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this  issue.  We  are  attempting  to  look  behind  the  current  sense  of 
loss  to  discover  what  the  cultural  authority  of  mainstream  Prot¬ 
estantism  has  actually  been  in  twentieth-century  America.  Has  the 
cultural  authority  of  this  religious  family  declined  in  actuality  or 
only  in  perception?  Was  it  ever  dominant  to  an  extent  that  loss  and 
decline  are  appropriate  descriptions  of  its  fortunes  during  the  last 
three  generations?  If  it  has  lost  cultural  influence,  what  forces 
contributed  to  this  loss?4 


II 

Several  issues  of  definition  and  terminology  frame  this  inquiry. 
The  first  two  generations  of  this  century,  which  encompass  both 
an  early  period  of  Protestant  hegemony  and  a  time  of  substantial 
religious  and  social  change,  have  been  selected  as  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  focus.  The  possibly  vague  religious  entity  under  consideration 
—  the  Protestant  “mainline”  —  has  been  identified  with  the  seven 
denominations,  which,  for  all  their  differences,  participated  most 
substantially  and  regularly  in  the  visible  institutions  and  activities 
of  mainstream  Protestantism.  These  are  the  Presbyterian,  Con¬ 
gregational,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  and  Northern  Baptist  churches, 
together  with  the  Disciples  of  Christ  and  some  Lutheran  bodies 
(whose  participation  increased  as  the  period  progressed).  Differ¬ 
ences  from  region  to  region  render  complex  the  inclusion  of  even 
these  seven  denominations,  and  the  distinctive  pattern  of  the 
South  requires  separate  consideration. 

What  to  call  these  denominations  also  raises  complex  issues. 
The  term  “mainstream”  is  disturbing,  since  it  implies  that  the 
strongest  currents  of  American  religious  vitality  flow  through  this 
particular  family  of  churches,  fostering  an  interpretation  that 
relegates  other  groups  to  marginality  and  prejudges  the  question 
of  these  denominations’  centrality  in  American  religion  and  so¬ 
ciety.  In  view  of  the  great  historical  diversity  of  American  reli¬ 
gion,  identifying  this  form  of  Protestantism  as  a  mainstream 
might  perpetuate  the  mistakes  of  a  historiographical  tradition  bi- 


4  Fourteen  historians  are  involved  in  this  project.  The  following  discussion  is  based 
upon  my  own  understanding  of  the  historical  issues  involved  in  studying  mainstream  Prot¬ 
estantism  in  the  twentieth  century,  but  it  is  heavily  influenced  by  Prof.  Hutchison  and 
other  colleagues  in  the  Harvard  project.  Some  of  Prof.  Hutchison  s  findings  are  reported  in 
his  article  “Past  Imperfect:  History  and  the  Prospect  for  Liberalism,  in  Robert  S. 
Michaelsen  and  Wade  Clark  Roof  (eds.),  Liberal  Protestantism:  Realities  and  Possibilities 
(New  York:  Pilgrim  Press,  1986),  pp.  65-82. 
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ased  toward  the  English-speaking  Protestants  of  the  Northeast. 
Other  possible  labels  include  “conciliar  Protestantism”  —  a  truth¬ 
ful  characterization,  but  one  that  captures  only  one  aspect  of  this 
group’s  significance  —  and  “liberal  Protestantism.”  Yet  liberal¬ 
ism,  while  strong  in  each  of  these  denominations,  does  not  repre¬ 
sent  their  full  range  of  opinion  and  piety. 

After  much  debate,  this  group  of  historians  chose  the  term  “es¬ 
tablishment.”  Establishments  stand  over,  not  next  to;  they  have 
power.  In  common  parlance,  “the  establishment”  is  associated 
with  the  boardrooms,  clubs,  and  vacation  spots  of  the  rich,  and  a 
case  can  be  made  for  tying  the  Protestant  religious  establishment 
to  these  and  other  social  and  economic  forms  of  privilege.  More 
important  to  our  historical  concern,  however,  is  the  question  of 
how  this  variety  of  Protestantism  operated  as  a  religious  and  cul¬ 
tural  establishment.  It  did  so  most  clearly  within  Protestantism, 
through  agencies  such  as  YMCAs  and  YWCAs,  foreign  missions, 
and  religious  periodicals,  where  it  held  strong  predominance  in 
the  earlier  twentieth  century.  It  did  so  significantly  but  less  domi¬ 
nantly  within  American  religion  as  a  whole,  shaping  forms  that 
would  be  adopted  by  other  groups  and  serving  as  host  and  chief 
arbitrator  in  interfaith  exchanges.  And  finally  it  did  so,  notably 
but  least  forcefully,  within  twentieth-century  American  culture 
itself.  Moreover,  even  when  America’s  informal  Protestant  reli¬ 
gious  establishment  was  not  decisive  in  shaping  other  groups,  it 
served  as  the  socio-religious  norm  against  which  those  “others” 
reacted  in  defining  themselves. 


Ill 

Education  is  an  illuminating  field  from  which  to  draw  some  his¬ 
torical  evidence  of  the  changing  ability  of  the  churches  under  our 
consideration  to  shape  culture,  and  it  should  be  of  particular  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  stand  within  the  Reformed  tradition.  From 
Calvin’s  academy  and  Zwingli’s  school  of  the  prophets  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  planted  in  successive 
American  wildernesses  over  the  span  of  three  centuries,  Presby¬ 
terians  and  their  religious  kin  have  expressed  their  conviction  that 
education  is  indispensable  to  a  godly  people. 

Until  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  Protestant  influences  were 
the  strongest  forces  shaping  American  education  at  all  levels.  Pub- 
1C  schools  colleges,  seminaries,  publications,  voluntary  associa¬ 
tions,  Sunday  schools,  the  family  -  all  offered  similar  messages 
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all  were  part  of  a  coherent  ecology  of  education  shaped  during 
the  floodtide  of  Protestant  cultural  authority.  But  during  the  first 
half  of  the  twentieth  century,  something  happened.  What? 

The  Protestant  religious  establishment’s  role  in  higher  educa¬ 
tion  during  the  first  two-thirds  of  the  twentieth  century  provides 
an  instructive  case  study  in  how  cultural  authority  shifted.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  little  less  than  half  of  all 
undergraduates  attended  church-related  colleges,  of  which  the 
majority  were  affiliated  with  the  seven  denominations  of  our  Prot¬ 
estant  establishment.  In  addition,  many  state  schools,  in  whose 
founding  Protestant  clergymen  had  often  been  instrumental, 
were  still  heavily  influenced  by  a  Protestant  ethos  (many  required 
chapel  attendance,  for  example) .  By  1965,  a  far  larger  proportion 
of  the  population  pursued  higher  education,  with  two-thirds  of  all 
undergraduates  enrolled  in  government-supported  institutions 
where  the  Protestant  ethos  had  largely  vanished.  Among  church- 
related  colleges,  the  largest  number  were  now  Roman  Catholic.* * * 5 

The  extraordinary  growth  of  higher  education  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  other  institutions  thus  accounts  for  much  of  the  relative 
decline  of  mainstream  Protestant  higher  education.  This  cannot, 
however,  account  for  the  decline  in  the  absolute  numbers  of  col¬ 
leges  affiliated  with  the  Protestant  establishment  denominations. 
(Among  Presbyterians,  combining  the  Northern  and  Southern 
churches,  the  figures  are  89  in  1916,  68  in  1933,  and  47  in  I960.)6 
Nor  can  it  account  for  the  recurrent  crises  of  identity  that  have 
plagued  them  and  their  sponsors  throughout  the  century.  Col¬ 
leges  tied  to  the  leading  Protestant  denominations  in  the  earlier 
twentieth  century  not  only  showed  quantitative  losses;  they  also 
lost  the  authority  to  define  the  character  of  higher  education,  even 
for  themselves. 

The  rise  of  the  denominational  college  belonged  to  the 
preceding  century,  when  Westward  expansion,  denominational 
assertiveness,  and  flexible  academic  standards  provided  oppor- 


s  William  C.  Ringenberg,  The  Christian  College:  A  History  of  Protestant  Higher  Edu¬ 

cation  in  America  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1984) ,  p.  132;  Manning  M  Patillo  and  Donald 

M.  Mackenzie,  Church-Sponsored  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States.  Report  of  the 

Danforth  Commission  (Washington:  American  Council  on  Education,  19bb),  p.  . 

6  These  figures  are  from  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches  and  National  Council  of 
Churches  Yearbooks  for  the  years  indicated.  There  may  be  some  inconsistencies  in  these 
figures  because  of  changes  in  how  denominations  define  and  report  their  relationships 
with  colleges  at  different  points  in  time. 
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tunities  and  demand  for  the  building  of  numerous  small  institu¬ 
tions.  Linking  such  colleges  to  their  sponsoring  bodies  were  a 
common  ethos  and  constituency,  reflected  in  religious  activities 
on  campus  and  shared  visions  of  the  world  beyond  it.  Official 
sponsorship  was  expressed  in  varying  degrees  of  financial  assist¬ 
ance  and  policy  control.  The  nineteenth  century  was  “the  age  of 
the  college.”  Similar  factors  led  to  the  founding  of  many  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries  in  this  period. 

In  the  prevailing  view  of  historians  of  American  education, 
however,  the  early  twentieth  century  belonged  to  the  universities, 
which  were  just  completing  the  impressive  emergence  they  had 
begun  after  the  Civil  War.  Emulating  the  research  universities  of 
Germany  and  explicitly  differentiated  by  their  leaders  from  “the 
old-time  college,”  the  great  private  and  state  universities  of  the 
age  promoted  a  model  of  the  academic  enterprise  that  was  spe¬ 
cialized,  secular,  and  attuned  to  national  and  international  com¬ 
munities  of  scholarship.  Moreover,  the  university-builders  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  sometimes  outspoken  in  their  assertions 
■  that  denominationalism  and  the  new  scholarship  were  incompat¬ 
ible.  Eliot  of  Harvard  announced  in  1891  that  “it  is  impossible  to 
found  a  university  on  the  basis  of  a  sect.”  White  of  Cornell  took 
sides  in  The  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology 
(1896),  and  the  ceremony  opening  Johns  Hopkins  in  1876  in¬ 
cluded  no  prayers  of  invocation  or  benediction.  In  instance  after 
instance,  the  new  universities  disassociated  themselves  from  the 
values  and  practices  that  had  characterized  American  higher  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  area  of  Protestant  hegemony.7 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  many  of  the 
distinctive  standards  of  the  modern  research  university  came  to 
exercise  substantial  influence  not  only  within  institutions  like 
Harvard,  Chicago,  and  Hopkins  but  also  over  the  colleges  of  the 
land.  Crucial  in  promoting  this  expansion  of  the  university’s  influ¬ 
ence  were  the  interventions  of  the  Carnegie  and  Rockefeller 
foundations,  whose  policies  exemplified  the  quest  for  national 
order  and  standards  shared  by  reformers  in  various  fields  of 
American  life  at  the  time.  The  goal  of  the  experts  to  whom  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie  and  John  D.  Rockefeller  entrusted  several  hundred 


tion  sWS  °bserve  the  Colleges,”  History  of  Educa¬ 
ted  an  InviSi^  1  A'  *oU’  Christian  C°Hege,  Christian  Worldviews, 

Invitation  to  Research,  in  R.ngenberg,  The  Christian  College,  pp.  26  and  29 
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million  dollars  for  distribution  to  colleges  and  universities  was  a 
“comprehensive  system  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States.” 
Drawing  firm  lines  between  secondary,  collegiate,  and  graduate 
schooling,  foundation  guidelines  required  recipients  to  join  the 
burgeoning  movement  for  accreditation,  standardize  entrance 
requirements,  have  minimum  endowments,  and  support  a  certain 
number  of  professors  with  earned  doctorates.  The  influential 
guidelines  adopted  by  the  Carnegie  pension  plan  in  1905  also  ex¬ 
cluded  denominational  schools  from  participation,  which  prompted 
at  least  15  colleges  to  sever  their  ties  with  their  denominations.8 

Such  pressures  naturally  evoked  criticism  of  the  Foundation’s 
arrogance.  On  the  other  hand,  many  liberal  Protestants  welcomed 
the  advent  of  higher  standards  for  the  colleges.  By  the  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century,  the  faculties  of  the  best  denominational  colleges  in¬ 
cluded  many  modern  scholars.  Trained  in  research  universities 
and  sharing  in  the  high  valuation  their  era  placed  on  standards, 
excellence,  expertise,  and  order,  this  new  breed  of  professor  pre¬ 
sumably  welcomed  Carnegie  interventions  in  their  own  institu¬ 
tions.  Rockefeller  funds  were  not  denied  to  denominational  col¬ 
leges  and  universities,  but  they  were  as  firmly  administered  to 
promote  the  adoption  of  the  new  standards. 

The  foundation-supported  triumph  of  a  national  comprehen¬ 
sive  system  of  standards  for  higher  education  marked  a  major 
change  in  the  climate  of  cultural  authority  prevailing  among  al¬ 
most  all  institutions  of  higher  education.  Denominational  colleges 
seeking  to  measure  up  to  the  new  standards  necessarily  gave  rela¬ 
tively  less  attention  to  their  traditional  aims,  a  matter  potentially 
of  far  greater  import  for  the  Protestant  establishment  presence  in 
higher  education  than  the  pension-chasing  of  some  15  newly 
disaffiliated  schools.  And  although  the  leadership  and  constituen¬ 
cies  of  many  colleges  doubtless  continued  to  be  dominated  by  the 
members  of  particular  denominations,  this  fact  increasingly  de¬ 
noted  less  particularity  than  it  previously  had. 


8  Ernest  Victor  Hollis,  Philanthropic  Foundations  and  Higher  Education  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1938),  pp.  34-38;  Paul  M.  Limbert,  Denominational  Policies  m 
Support  and  Supervision  of  Higher  Education  (New  York:  Teachers  College  Press  1929) , 
p.  56;  Laurence  R.  Veysey,  The  Emergence  of  the  American  University  (Chicago:  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Press,  1965),  pp.  31ff.;  Frederick  Rudolph,  The  American  College  and 
University :  A  History  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1962),  pp.  432435. 
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IV 

In  the  meantime,  other  changes  were  also  marking  the  declining 
influence  of  the  Protestant  religious  establishment  in  higher  edu¬ 
cation.  In  1925-26,  for  instance,  a  wave  of  student-led  challenges 
to  compulsory  chapel  swept  the  nation,  although  requirements  of 
some  kind  persisted  at  most  schools  at  least  until  World  War  II. 
More  powerful  than  student  protest  in  almost  every  case,  how¬ 
ever,  is  trustee  policy,  and  there  was  a  precipitous  decline  in 
clergy  presence  on  the  boards  of  the  flagship  institutions  of  the 
national  comprehensive  system  —  a  decline  to  nearly  zero  by 
1935.  In  addition,  a  third  measure  by  which  nineteenth-century 
colleges  had  traditionally  shown  their  respect  for  religious  leader¬ 
ship  also  virtually  disappeared,  as  the  clergy  president  became  a 
rare  species.9  Partly  in  response  to  loss  in  these  areas,  by  mid¬ 
century  Protestant  educators  were  pursuing  a  variety  of  strategies 
for  promoting  a  religious  presence  in  higher  education,  including 
campus  ministry  and  the  academic  study  of  religion.  These  and 
other  efforts  were  sensible  responses,  but  they  could  hardly  make 
a  formative  impact  amidst  the  extraordinary  growth  of  higher 
education  under  the  auspices  of  other  groups,  both  governmental 
and  religious. 

Theological  seminaries  have  also  come  into  closer  conformity 
with  a  national  educational  system  dominated  by  the  ideals  of  the 
university  during  this  century.  Denominational  disaffiliation  has 
not  as  frequently  been  an  issue  for  seminaries,  whose  structures  of 
support  differ  from  those  of  the  colleges;  but  the  adoption  of  ac¬ 
creditation  procedures  and  other  movements  toward  standard¬ 
ization  have  contributed  to  their  changing  identity.  Moreover,  the 
prominence  and  influence  of  university-related  divinity  schools 
and  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  have  dramat¬ 
ically  revised  the  notion  of  what  seminary  faculty  do39 

The  emergence  of  standards,  professionalism,  and  social 
scientific  techniques  also  has  profoundly  altered  the  complexion 
of  the  public  schools  in  the  twentieth  century.  At  least  as  impor- 
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tant  as  a  source  of  change  has  been  the  schools’  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  diversity  of  the  American  public.  The  older  pattern  of 
Protestant  hegemony  is  well  known;  the  imposition  of  evangelical 
views  within  nineteenth-century  “common”  schools  was  often 
oppressive  to  religious  outsiders,  who  justly  and  in  the  end  suc¬ 
cessfully  objected  to  this  discriminatory  arrangement.  Dislocated 
from  its  position  of  educational  privilege,  the  Protestant  religious 
establishment  thus  took  its  appropriate  place  alongside  other 
groups  within  the  American  public. 

This  form  of  disestablishment  has  been  welcomed  by  most 
partisans  of  mainstream  Protestantism  (together  with  other  Amer¬ 
icans  who  support  tolerance  and  public  civility),  but  it  has  also 
brought  them  face-to-face  with  a  new  challenge  to  which  they 
have  not  yet  fully  responded.  In  the  view  of  some  educators, 
maintream  Protestantism  has  failed  to  devise  an  effective  alterna¬ 
tive  vision  of  its  contribution  to  the  education  of  the  American 
public,  a  vision  that  incorporates  both  the  educational  disestab¬ 
lishment  of  Protestantism  and  the  diversity  of  American  society.1 1 

In  1964,  before  the  Protestant  religious  establishment  was 
ready  to  come  to  terms  with  its  diminishing  influence  but  when 
the  signs  of  it  were  already  perceptible  to  astute  observers,  Rob¬ 
ert  W.  Lynn  published  an  insightful  analysis  of  this  failure  of 
vision.  In  Protestant  Strategies  in  Education ,  Lynn  argued  that 
two  inherited  prejudices  had  kept  twentieth-century  Protestant 
educators  from  developing  an  adequate  policy  regarding  reli¬ 
gion’s  contribution  to  public  education.  First,  these  heirs  of 
nineteenth-century  evangelicalism  had  continued  their  rom¬ 
ance”  with  the  Sunday  school,  overestimating  its  ability  to  teach 
their  children  religion.  And  second,  they  had  been  so  busy  de¬ 
fending  public  school  funds  from  Roman  Catholic  incursions  that 
they  had  not  developed  a  constructive  position  of  their  own.  In 
the  meantime,  secularization  was  proceeding  rapidly,  and  main¬ 
stream  Protestants  failed  to  see  how  great  would  be  its  cultural 
impact.12 

Protestant  Strategies  in  Education  received  surprisingly  little 
attention  when  it  was  published.  Lynn  s  historical  analysis,  how- 


See  for  instance  Jack  L.  Seymour,  Robert  T.  O’Gorman,  and  Charles  R.  Foster  The 
Church  in  the  Education  of  the  Public:  Refocusing  the  Task  of  Religious  Education  (Nash¬ 
ville:  Abingdon  Press,  1984). 

12  Robert  W.  Lynn,  Protestant  Strategies  in  Education  (New  York:  Association  Press, 
1964). 
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ever,  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  understanding  the 
background  of  the  educational  issues  confronting  mainstream 
Protestants  in  the  1980s.  Widespread  romantic  attachment  to  the 
Sunday  school  continues  to  work  against  efforts  to  expand  reli¬ 
gious  education  programs;  the  defense  of  public  education 
against  the  encroachments  of  other  religious  groups  (now  usually 
Fundamentalists)  continues  to  be  the  top  priority;  and  a  serious 
response  to  the  effects  of  educational  secularism  on  the  religious 
and  ethical  character  of  the  American  public  is  still  being  avoided. 

In  this  situation,  when  religion  has  little  cultural  authority 
within  education,  the  authorities  that  shape  the  goals  of  education 
are  the  norms  of  the  dominant  social  and  economic  system:  utili¬ 
tarianism,  vocationalism,  professionalism,  homogenization,  stan¬ 
dardization,  technology.  It  could  be  argued  that  the  triumph  of 
these  norms  only  offers  proof  of  the  influence  of  Reformed  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  American  culture:  We  encounter  here  the  culmination  of 
the  disenchantment  of  the  world,  which  Max  Weber  saw  as  a 
legacy  of  the  Protestant  Reformation;  the  logical  result  of  the 
Protestant  view  of  the  worldly  calling;  the  adoption  by  many 
groups  of  the  idea  that  the  clergy’s  professional  status  rests  on  the 
expertise  of  specialized  knowledge.  Or  it  could  be  argued  that  the 
triumph  of  these  norms  represents  an  extension  of  the  ideals  of 
late  nineteenth-century  liberal  Protestantism,  which  welcomed 
modern  science,  historical  criticism,  and  the  increasing  rationali¬ 
zation  of  education  and  society.  Each  argument  has  merit.  But 
neither  negates  the  basic  point:  in  our  own  period,  the  cultural 
authority  to  define  or  even  significantly  to  shape  education  and  its 
ends  does  not  rest  with  the  churches.  This  is  as  it  should  be  in  a 
diverse  society,  particularly  with  regard  to  public  schools.  It  is 
alarming,  however,  that  other  forces  of  cultural  authority  are  so 
strong  that  it  has  become  difficult  for  the  mainstream  Protestant 
churches  to  articulate  and  pursue  a  persuasive  Christian  vision  for 
education.  In  spite  of  their  heritage  of  commitment  to  the  public 

good,  this  is  a  concern  they  appear  to  have  left  for  other  groups  to 
address. 


V 

The  decline  of  mainstream  Protestantism’s  cultural  authority  is  a 
much  more  serious  matter  than  the  declining  size  of  its  member¬ 
ship.  Let  me  be  clear:  the  loss  of  some  forms  of  authority  is  a  just 
and  welcome  development.  It  reflects  a  greater  recognition  of  the 
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diversity  of  American  society  and  the  broader  admission  of  pre¬ 
viously  excluded  groups  into  the  shifting  mainstream  of  American 
cultural  life.  If  the  hierarchical,  privileged  authority  of  the  old 
Protestant  establishment  is  disappearing,  in  fact,  this  is  a  devel¬ 
opment  that  can  be  affirmed  by  theologies  espoused  within  that 
establishment  itself. 

For  the  denominations  of  the  old  establishment  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  America’s  diversity  and  their  own  relatively  diminished 
status  is  only  part  of  the  current  task.  Being  dispossessed  of  the  old 
kind  of  authority  —  or  even  graciously  letting  it  go  —  does  not 
automatically  mean  that  these  denominations  have  faced  up  to 
the  necessity  of  claiming  a  revised  understanding  of  their  author¬ 
ity  to  teach  that  is  more  appropriate  to  the  context  of  disestab¬ 
lishment.  The  establishment  is  no  more.  Holding  on  to  the  mental 
habits  it  fostered  is  unwise,  but  getting  rid  of  them  may  not  be 
easy. 

The  task  confronting  these  denominations  is  to  explore  the 
question  of  how  and  on  what  authority  they  can  claim  a  place  as 
teachers  of  the  American  public  in  the  current  context.  The  latest 
disestablishment  of  mainstream  Protestantism  is,  in  my  judgment, 
a  crucial  turning  point  in  American  religious  history;  our  re¬ 
sponses  to  this  situation  are  of  great  importance.  Even  so,  I  do  not 
believe  that  anyone  should  rush  to  new  answers  too  hastily.  Con¬ 
fidence  in  the  voice  and  authenticity  in  the  bearing  of  the 
churches  are  the  most  necessary  ingredients  of  a  new  formulation, 
and  these  cannot  be  artificially  or  speedily  obtained.  Yet  I  confess 
that  my  own  discernment  of  the  signs  of  the  times  —  together  with 
some  of  my  theological  convictions  —  leads  me  to  advocate  cer¬ 
tain  approaches  to  the  question.  For  the  sake  of  our  discussion,  I 
offer  the  following  points  as  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  main¬ 
stream  Protestantism  could  begin  to  relinquish  the  inappropriate 
habits  of  its  former  status  in  order  to  be  a  faithful  presence  in  the 
current  situation.  I  hope  that  they  will  prompt  further  reflection 
by  others. 

1.  We  should  resist  some  of  the  dominant  culture’s  assump¬ 
tions  about  what  constitutes  success.  Numbers  have  a  certain  kind 
of  importance,  but  they  do  not  tell  about  depth  of  commitment  or 
truth  of  message.  Our  society  likes  to  quantify  and  transform  ev¬ 
erything  into  statistics;  we  need  to  look  beyond  that  mindset.  Sta¬ 
tistics  must  not  be  permitted  to  shake  our  confidence  that  we  have 
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something  important  to  say  —  that  is,  when  we  are  otherwise  con¬ 
fident  that  we  do  have  something  important  to  say. 

2.  We  should  denote  the  phrase  “in  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica”  to  a  less  prominent  position  in  our  self-descriptions.  My  point 
is  not  the  familiar  neo-orthodox  assertion  that  these  churches  have 
accommodated  to  nationalism.  (They  probably  have,  but  that’s 
not  the  point  that  interests  me  here.)  Rather,  I  am  here  to  alert  you 
to  some  of  the  problems  that  arise  from  the  habit  of  American 
denominations  to  think  of  themselves  as  national  institutions,  to 
draw  their  maps  and  count  their  members  in  national  terms. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  vitality  in  many  congregations;  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas  sometimes  include  challenging  combinations  of  people; 
and  the  global  church  is  pulsing  with  life,  a  life  we  are  invited  to 
share  if  we  can  muster  the  humility  to  do  so.  When  a  denomina¬ 
tion  maps  its  identity  in  fundamentally  national  terms,  it  high¬ 
lights  the  level  of  ecclesiastical  life  at  which  disestablishment  is 
most  painful  and  ignores  the  levels  where  new  life  is  breaking 
forth. 

3.  We  should  forge  new  partnerships  for  transforming  culture 
in  the  name  of  Christ  —  particularly  with  those  who  can  criticize 
our  establishmentarian  habits  from  the  perspective  of  the  op¬ 
pressed.  Some  recent  Catholic  social  teaching  invites  us  into  new 
forms  of  partnership.  The  global  church,  embodying  interna¬ 
tional  solidarity  with  the  poor,  beckons  as  we  gradually  learn  to 
identify  less  with  national  civilization.  And  it  is  intriguing  to  im¬ 
agine  some  predominantly  white  congregations  adopting  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  dominant  culture  that  is  something  like  the  rela¬ 
tionship  black  churches  have  had  for  generations.  The  internal 
diversity  and  transformed  foreign  mission  relationships  of  the 
mainstream  denominations  provide  resources  for  these  new  part¬ 
nerships.  The  painful  internal  struggles  over  inclusiveness  and  rep- 
resentation  for  women  and  minorities  that  have  taken  place  in  the 

past  20  years  may  provide  useful  experience  in  this  forging  of  new 
partnerships. 


4.  We  should  consider  the  possibility  that  disestablishment  is  a 
gift  to  the  old  mainline.  The  margins  of  society  may  prove  to  be  a 
fruitful  position  from  which  to  minister.  A  long  view  of  church 
history  would  seem  to  suggest  so:  The  most  lively  and  faithful 
perio  so  t  e  church  s  history  have  not  been  periods  of  estab- 
lshment  and  ease.  Yet  the  lively  faith  that  thrives  in  hard  times 
may  be  difficult  for  many  of  us,  who  are  among  the  most  privi- 
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leged  of  earth’s  inhabitants,  to  attain.  I  recently  spoke  with  some¬ 
one  who  had  just  returned  from  a  meeting  of  the  World  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches.  Moved  by  the  clarity  and  energy  of  the 
Christian  witness  made  by  Alan  Boesak  and  others,  she  wondered 
how  white  North  Americans  can  attain  faithfulness  when  our  so¬ 
cial  situation  does  not  daily  confront  us  with  the  unavoidable  ne¬ 
cessity  of  choosing  between  good  and  evil.  Those  who  are  in  such 
situations  suffer  greatly,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  be  sentimental  about 
their  hardship.  I  do  mean  to  be  realistic  about  our  ease. 

5.  We  should  continue  our  heritage  of  commitment  to  the 
good  of  the  world.  In  spite  of  some  sectarian  overtones  in  my 
previous  suggestions  and  my  own  deep  admiration  for  the  legacy 
of  the  Radical  Reformation,  I  do  not  advocate  sectarianism  as  a 
solution  for  mainstream  Protestantism  (and  particularly  not  for 
Presbyterianism).  This  religious  tradition  will  not  find  its  distinc¬ 
tive  and  authentic  voice  in  an  ecclesial  form  so  distant  from  its 
heritage  —  and  realistically  I  doubt  very  much  that  it  will  even  be 
tempted  to  do  so.  Commitment  to  the  public  good  and  engage¬ 
ment  with  the  concerns  of  the  world  (including  the  national 
government)  are  character  traits  that  will  not,  and  should  not,  be 
lost. 

In  the  end,  the  ability  of  mainstream  Protestantism  to  “teach 
with  authority”  must  depend  on  the  depth  and  clarity  of  its  own 
spiritual  and  theological  foundations.  Confidence  in  the  voice  and 
authenticity  in  the  bearing  of  the  churches  are  the  most  important 
ingredients  of  a  new  formulation,  and  these  cannot  be  artificially 
or  speedily  manufactured.  There  is  room  for  considerable  dis¬ 
agreement  about  how  sturdily  these  foundations  are  laid  at  the 
present  time,  and  indeed  their  sturdiness  no  doubt  varies  from 
one  congregation  to  another,  one  seminary  to  another,  one  de¬ 
nomination  to  another.  But  in  any  case,  those  concerned  about  the 
authority  of  the  mainline  denominations  in  the  larger  culture 
would  do  well  to  look  first  to  the  inner  sources  of  their  own 
authority. 

I  chose  as  my  title  “Teaching  with  Authority,  and  throughout 
this  address  I’ve  used  the  term  authority  when  influence  or 
“hegemony”  might  have  done  just  as  well  or  better.  As  you  prob¬ 
ably  noticed,  this  title  points  to  a  text  from  the  gospel  of  Matthew, 
one  that  has  long  intrigued  me;  it  comes  just  at  the  end  of  the 
sermon  on  the  mount:  And  when  Jesus  finished  these  sayings,  the 
crowds  were  astonished  at  his  teaching,  for  he  taught  them  as  one 
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who  had  authority,  and  not  as  their  scribes.”  Described  here  is 
clearly  not  the  coercive  hierarchical  authority  of  the  powerful  or 
the  traditional  authority  of  officialdom,  but  rather  the  persuasive 
authority  that  comes  from  authenticity  that  is  deeply  grounded  in 
life  and  meaning.  Continuing  the  ministry  of  teaching  through  the 
centuries,  the  church  has  sought  and  found  and  lost  and  found 
again  the  authentic  connection  with  that  authority  that  can  make 
its  voice  clear  and  persuasive  and  true. 

The  next  verse  is  this:  “And  when  he  came  down  from  the 
mountain,  great  crowds  followed  him.” 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  teaching  with  the  authority  of  truth 
authentically  lived  will  draw  great  crowds.  Read  on  a  few  chap¬ 
ters  into  Matthew  and  this  is  clear.  And  now  sociologists  report 
that  population  trends  make  it  unlikely  that  mainstream  denomi¬ 
nations  will  attain  numerical  superiority.  This  is  not  what  finally 
matters,  however,  as  we  seek  ways  to  teach  with  authority  in  our 
own  moment  in  history. 

Dorothy  C.  Bass  is  associate  professor  of  church  history  at  the  Chicago  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary. 
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Quite  some  time  ago  I  prepared  a  paper  to  develop  a  theory  of 
God-concept  readiness  from  the  Piagetian  theories  of  child  arti- 
ficialism  and  the  origin  of  religious  feeling  in  children  in  which 
criteria  for  “when”  to  introduce  a  child  to  the  God-concept  were 
presented.1  Those  criteria  suggested  that  there  seemed  to  be  some 
urgency  about  socializing  the  child  to  the  God-concept  through 
the  intervention  of  religious  instruction  before  or  at  least  by  six 
years  of  age.  The  present  article  discusses  some  tendencies  of 
young  children’s  thinking  that  have  been  identified  by  Piaget, 
which  I  believe  may  help  to  facilitate  a  child’s  initial  socialization 
to  the  God-concept.  Such  tendencies  of  thought  include,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Piaget’s  notions  of  childhood  nominal  (name)  realism,  in¬ 
ternal  necessity,  and  affirmation  in  child  thought.  The  objective 
of  this  article  is  to  explain  these  tendencies  of  thought  and  their 
relationship  to  the  process  of  God-concept  socialization. 

Piaget  has  noted  that  realism”.  .  .  may  be  defined  as  a  sort  of 
confusion  between  the  inner  and  outer,  or  the  tendency  to  fix  in 
objects  something  which  is  the  result  of  the  activity  of  the  thinking 
subject.”2  Nominal  realism  is  a  particular  manifestation  of  realism 
in  which  the  child  projects  names  and/ or  ideas  into  objects  and 
persons  without  being  aware  that  the  ideas  and  names  have  their 


1  Robert  Williams,  “A  Theory  of  God-Concept  Readiness:  From  the  Piagetian  Theories 
of  Child  Artificialism  and  the  Origin  of  Religious  Feeling  in  Children,”  Religious  Educa¬ 
tion  66  (1971):  62-66. 

2  Jean  Piaget,  “Children’s  Philosophies,”  in  A  Handbook  of  Child  Psychology,  2nd  ed. 
ed.  Carl  Murchison  (New  York:  Russell  and  Russell,  1933),  534. 
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origin  in  the  child’s  own  mind.  According  to  Piaget,  nominal  real¬ 
ism  in  the  child  progresses  through  three  developmental  stages, 
only  the  first  two  of  which  are  relevant  to  this  paper.3 

In  the  first  stage  of  nominal  realism  (at  about  five  to  six  years 
of  age)  children  do  not  differentiate  the  name  from  the  object  it  is 
meant  to  represent  and  believe  that  they  obtain  their  knowledge 
of  the  names  of  objects  by  just  looking  at  them.  The  importance  of 
the  names  of  objects  during  the  first  stage  of  nominal  realism  is 
seen  in  youngsters’  inclination  to  contend  that  objects  did  not  exist 
before  they  had  names. 

The  second  stage  of  nominal  realism  (occurring  at  ages  seven 
to  eight  years)  is  attained  when  children  differentiate  the  names 
of  objects  from  the  objects  themselves.  Even  though  second-stage 
children  differentiate  names  from  objects,  they  do  not  yet  under¬ 
stand  that  names  emanate  from  themselves.  They  tend  to  regard 
the  names  as  being  nowhere,  and  “  ‘nowhere’  simply  means  that 
the  name  is  no  longer  localized  in  the  thing.”4 

Unlike  children  of  the  first  stage  of  nominal  realism  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  names  emanate  from  objects,  children  in  the  second 
stage  are  of  the  conviction  that  God  or  the  first  people  have  com¬ 
municated  the  names  to  us.  Last,  children  in  the  second  stage  of 
nominal  realism  are,  like  children  of  the  first  stage,  inclined  to 
believe  that  objects  did  not  exist  before  having  names.  According 
to  this,  after  children  have  been  introduced  to  the  names  of  ob¬ 
jects,  then  they  (objects)  are  understood  to  exist.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  process  is  also  seen  in  relation  to  God  whom  children 

never  see.  In  this  regard,  the  following  example  was  recorded  bv 
Piaget: 

A  little  girl  of  9  asked:  ‘Daddy  is  there  really  God?’  The  father  answered 
that  it  wasn  t  very  certain,  to  which  the  child  retorted:  ‘There  must  be 
really,  because  he  has  a  name!’5 

Piaget  reported  this  anecdote  in  1925.  Since  then  he  developed  the 
notion  of  “internal  necessity,”  which  helps  explain  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  verbal  behavior  of  this  child.6  “Internal  necessity” 


^  Jean  Piaget,  The  Child’s  Conception  of  the  World  (Totowa,  NJ:  Littlefield,  Adams, 

4  Ibid.,  75. 

5  Ibid.,  67. 
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was  used  by  Piaget  to  explain  youngsters’  correct  and/ or  mature 
responses  to  his  number  or  quantity  conservation  and  many  other 
tasks.  For  example,  conservation  of  number  can  be  assessed  by 
questioning  a  child  about  the  numerical  equivalence  or  sameness 
of  two  rows  of  disks  after  a  modification  of  the  density  of  one  of 
the  rows  so  they  are  no  longer  in  perceptual  or  one-to-one  cor¬ 
respondence.  In  a  nonconservation  response  a  child  expresses  the 
belief  that  there  is  a  lack  of  numerical  equivalence  or  that  one  row 
has  more  and  the  other  less.  On  the  other  hand,  a  mature  or  correct 
response  indicating  attainment  of  number  conservation  in  this  in¬ 
stance  would  be  demonstrated  by  a  child’s  expression  of  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  two  rows  are  still  the  same  in  number.  It  is  the 
child’s  expression  of  his  or  her  convictions  in  this  regard  that  are 
the  cues  to  the  influence  of  feelings  of  “internal  necessity.”  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  notion  of  “logical”  or  “internal  necessity”  a  colleague 
of  Piaget,  Smedslund,  noted  that, 

.  .  .  the  source  of  stabilization  of  the  concept  of  conservation  appar¬ 
ently  lies  in  a  realization  of  its  logical  necessity.  This  is  directly  revealed 
in  the  subject’s  usage  of  expressions  like  “it  must  be  the  same,  it  has  to 
be  the  same,”  etc.  It  is  also  reflected  in  the  exceptional  resistance  to 
extinction  of  the  concept.7 

On  the  other  hand  and  interestingly,  Murray  and  Armstrong  pro¬ 
vide  evidence  suggesting  that  “.  .  .  some  nonconservers  truly 
felt  their  nonconservation  conclusion  was  as  necessary  as  the  con- 
servers  felt  their  conservation  conclusions  were.  8  Simply  stated, 
Piaget  has  proposed  that  a  child  attains  a  feeling  of  necessity 
about  an  idea  as  soon  as  he  or  she  “has  understood  the  phenom¬ 
enon  in  question,”  whereas  Murray  and  Armstrong  noted  that  this 
feeling  was  also  manifested  when  the  child  only  thought  he  or  she 
understood  an  idea  or  concept.9 

The  feeling  of  necessity  in  the  case  of  Piaget’s  child  who  in¬ 
quired  about  God  is  expressed  in  her  statement:  “There  must  be 
really,  because  he  [God]  has  a  name!”  A  further  interesting  aspect 
of  this  anecdote  is  that  the  child  asserts  the  existence  of  God  in 


7  Jan  Smedslund,  “Internal  Necessity  and  Contradiction  in  Children  s  Thinking  in 

Piaget  Rediscovered:  A  Report  of  the  Conference  on  Cognitive  Studies  and  Curriculum 
Development,  March  1964,  ed.  R.  E.  Ripple  and  V.  N.  Rockcastle  (Ithaca,  NY:  School  of 
Education,  Cornell  University,  1964),  93. 

8  Frank  B.  Murray  and  Sharon  L.  Armstrong,  “Necessity  in  Conservation  and  Noncon¬ 
servation,”  Developmental  Psychology  12  (1976):  484. 

^  Piaget,  “Theory  of  Stages  in  Cognitive  Development,”  4;  Murray  and  Armstrong, 
“Necessity  in  Conservation  and  Nonconservation. 
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spite  of  the  adult’s  lack  of  expressed  conviction,  which  could  be 
regarded  as  resistance  to  giving  up  the  concept.  Thus  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  feeling  of  necessity  was  a  part  of  the  child’s  convic¬ 
tion  that  there  must  be  a  God  —  even  though  unseen  —  because  he 
has  a  name. 

Piaget  has  described  another  pattern  of  thought  which  shows 
that  young  children  tend  to  be  more  aware  of  the  affirmative  or 
positive  than  of  the  negative.10  He  maintained  that  during  ordi¬ 
nary  activities  the  young  child’s  “focus  is  on  the  affirmative;  it  has 
the  attention.”11  If  Piaget  could  speak  to  us,  he  would  advise  that 
as  we  look  at  the  page  on  which  this  essay  is  printed,  we  see  that  it 
is  white.  We  don  t  see  that  it  is  non-yellow  or  other  non-colors  (the 
negatives)  that  it  could  be.  In  other  words,  we  are  attending  per¬ 
ceptually  to  the  page  as  “it  is“  —  white  with  black  print.  In  the 
same  manner,  through  their  awareness  of  “what  is,”  children  are 
experiencing  and  behaving  affirmatively.  Ranwez,  a  well-known 
Catholic  religious  educator,  in  discussing  how  to  lead  a  child  to 
knowledge  of  God,  notes,  The  child  will  succeed  in  discovering 
the  invisible  world  by  taking  the  visible  as  his  point  of  departure. 
For  his  attention  is  held  by  sensible  realities  and  only  the  visible 
world  is  real  for  him.  12  These  real-world  experiences  and  sensible 
realities  include,  for  example,  persons,  religious  contexts  such  as 
churches,  and  of  course  the  name/word  God.”  In  sum,  it  is  my 
feeling  that  these  Piagetian  tendencies  of  child  thought  appear  to 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  help  to  dispose  children  to  be  more 
amenable  to  God-concept  socialization.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
nominal  realism  was  one  of  Piaget’s  earliest  areas  of  research  but 
that  studies  of  children  six  to  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  as  recent 
as  the  1970s,  by  Brook  and  Williams  were  in  accord  with  Piaget’s 
observations  of  over  50  years  ago.13  Thus,  it  seems  that  we  can 
depend  upon  the  continued  influence  of  the  developmental 
phenomenon  of  nominal  realism  upon  children’s  thinking  about 
names  and  in  particular  the  name  of  God  —  in  that  children  will 
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11  Ibid.,  93. 
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regard  God  as  existing  because  God  has  a  name.  Unlike  childhood 
nominal  realism,  the  other  Piagetian  notions  presented  here,  “in¬ 
ternal  necessity”  and  “affirmation  in  child  thought,”  are  rather  re¬ 
cently  developed  Piagetian  concepts  whose  influences  on  young 
children’s  thinking  have  been  somewhat  easy  to  identify  in  chil¬ 
dren’s  verbalizations  and  to  explicate. 

Before  concluding  this  essay,  something  should  be  said  about 
what  is  meant  by  the  socialization  of  children  to  the  God-concept. 
God-concept  socialization  is  a  notion  that  is  intended  to  encom¬ 
pass  religious  instruction  or  education  and  much  more.  I  believe 
that  God-concept  socialization  happens  when  as  Ranwez  sug¬ 
gests,  adults  share  their  prayer  and  attitudes  of  confidence  and 
fidelity  toward  God  with  their  children.14  Ranwez  describes  the 
outcome  quite  well:  “In  this  context,  God  can  become  as  living  for 
the  child  as  those  about  him,  and  we  can  hope  that  every  human 
encounter  and  every  experience  will  henceforth  evoke  His 
[God’s]  presence  [for  the  child].”15 

Robert  Williams  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of  Teacher  Education  at 
the  University  of  Dayton. 


14  Ranwez,  “Parents  as  Educators  of  Their  Children’s  Faith. 

15  Ibid.,  82. 
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DANCE  OF  THE  SPIRIT:  THE  SEVEN  STEPS  OF  WOMEN’S  SPIRITUAL¬ 
ITY.  By  Maria  Harris.  New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1989.  223  pp. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  write  about  the  movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
human  life  without  producing  good  in  some  form.  After  all,  it  is  the  nature  of  the 
Spirit  to  breathe  its  ineffable  healing  truth  into  the  heart,  helping  to  make  the 
mind  receptive  to  its  wisdom.  That  mysterious  grace  springs  up  in  unexpected 
places  in  this  book,  the  first  author  Maria  Harris  —  a  women’s  studies  specialist 
who  teaches  at  Fordham  University  in  New  York  City  —  has  written  for  popular 
consumption. 

The  book  offers  a  “how-to”  guide  for  women  who  want  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  their  spiritual  life.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  there  is  a  world¬ 
wide  “quiet  revolution”  involving  “the  rebirth  of  a  genuine  women’s  spiritual¬ 
ity.”  To  be  able  to  respond  to  that  renaissance,  women  individually  and  together 
must  refashion  the  way  they  view  themselves  and  must  give  themselves  permis¬ 
sion  to  take  time  for  silence,  prayer  and  contemplation  in  order  for  that  spiritual¬ 
ity  to  grow.  Harris  contends  that  spirituality  among  women  has  been  forgotten 
in  more  recent  times.”  In  historical  periods  when  women  have  been  unreflective 
and  have  not  learned  to  love  themselves,  they  have  become  viscious  woman- 
haters.  They  have  hated  both  themselves  and  other  women,  and  it  is  only  re¬ 
cently  that  the  few  voices  protesting  such  a  self-denigrating  point  of  view  have 
been  joined  by  vast  numbers  of  women,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  women  to  see 
themselves  as  good,  with  bodies,  minds,  and  spirits  created  good  by  God  and 
worthy  of  a  rich  spiritual  life.  Still,  the  author  notes,  too  many  women  today  do 
not  like  themselves  deep  down.  The  deliberate  pursuit  of  spiritual  awareness 
will  help  women  to  awaken  to  the  reality  of  their  uniqueness.  In  the  process, 
women  will  come  to  see  that  they  have  been  taught  and  have  believed  horrible 
lies  about  themselves,  such  as  that  they  are  weak  and  emotional  and  that  using 
rational  thought  and  assertiveness  will  doom  them  to  loneliness  and  lack  of  love. 
More  devasting,  in  her  view,  is  that  women  have  been  taught,  and  have  bought, 
lies  about  religion  —  that  God  is  male,  that  only  priests  and  rabbis  are  reposito¬ 
ries  of  religious  advice,  that  women  should  deny  themselves  in  favor  of  giving 
themselves  to  others,  that  women’s  sexuality  is  suspect,  and  that  women  are 
somehow  tainted  by  being  daughters  of  Eve,  the  woman  who  inflicted  sin  on  the 
whole  world  in  the  first  place. 

If  women  will  give  themselves  time  and  space  to  nurture  the  inner  life  pres¬ 
ent  in  all  humanity,  they  will  wake  up  and  grow  up.  They  will  wake  up  to  the 
reality  of  the  Spirit  and  claim  their  birthright  as  full  contributors  in  the  arenas  of 
the  world  and  of  the  Spirit.  They  will  grow  up  and  take  responsibility  for  taking 
care  of  themselves.  They  will  see  that  it  is  not  true  that  they  must  try  to  please 
everyone,  that  life  is  complex,  and  that  they  are  responsible  for  doing  something 
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about  the  pain  in  themselves  and  in  the  world.  As  a  result,  those  around  them  also 
will  grow  up  and  assume  their  places  as  contributing  adults  doing  God’s  work  in 
the  world. 

As  those  who  have  wrestled  with  growth  can  attest,  growing  up  isn’t  easy.  It’s 
“often  difficult  and  painful,”  she  notes  in  an  understatement.  But  at  some  point, 
“increased  vulnerability  meets  with  deepened  awareness,”  and  one  becomes 
aware  of  Someone  or  Something  nudging  us  to  a  new  view  of  life.  The  process  of 
developing  a  wider  perspective  of  reality  Harris  compares  to  a  dance  “where 
there  is  movement  backward  and  forward,  turn  and  return,  bending  and  bow¬ 
ing,  circling  and  spiraling  and  no  need  to  finish  or  move  on  to  the  next  step, 
except  in  our  own  good  time,  and  God’s.”  That  is  not  like  the  notions  of  such 
spiritual  precursors  as  Teresa  of  Avila  who  likened  the  stages  of  spiritual  growth 
to  ladders  and  staircases  which  one  hoists  oneself  up  with  great  effort  and  self- 
denial.  Harris  believes  that  one  is  where  one  is  meant  to  be  and  that  movement  in 
spiritual  growth  happens  according  to  the  soul’s  own  rhythm. 

There  are  seven  steps  to  the  dance  of  the  spirit  that  Harris  choreographs  in 
this  book.  After  Awakening  to  the  invitation  to  become  aware  that  there  is  more 
to  reality  than  meets  the  unseeing  eye,  the  seeker  moves  toward  Dis-covering  the 
spirit,  Creating  a  space  in  silence  to  meet  with  the  Spirit,  Dwelling  in  that  mys¬ 
tery  so  one  can  develop  a  sensitivity  to  Nourishing  oneself,  then  Traditioning  by 
teaching  others  the  ways  of  the  Spirit  and  ultimately  Transforming  the  world. 

Harris  is  at  her  most  eloquent  when  she  speaks  from  the  heart  —  or  quotes 
other  women  —  about  encounters  with  the  Spirit  and  transformations  that  result 
from  risking  such  openness.  In  Awakening,  said  one  woman,  speaking  for  all 
who  have  been  given  the  grace  to  see,  “One  simply  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  another  reality  ...  a  quality  of  light,  warmth  and  .  .  .  joy  over  and 
above  all.” 


Dis-covering,  Harris  says,  is  the  commitment  to  work  at  removing  barriers  to 
spiritual  growth.  In  the  spiritual  life  .  .  .  admitting  we  are  often  vulnerable 
and  weak  is  essential,  for  this  is  the  admission  through  which  we  express  what  is 
common  to  all  human  beings:  our  need  for  others  and  for  God  and  our  inability 
to  go  it  alone.”  Dis-covering,  she  writes,  involves  responding  to  the  call  to  move 
in  a  direction  where  life  will  be  changed  and  searching  for  ways  to  accommo- 
ate  the  Spirit  in  the  daily  life.  It  also  involves  finding  overwhelmingly  beautiful 
realizations  of  God  in  the  life  and  “re-membering”  pieces  of  personal  history  that 
are  integrated  into  the  next  step,  Creating. 

1  he  awareness  that  Creator  and  created  are  not  separate  and  that  both  are 
nvolved  in  the  unhurried  process  of  becoming  what  the  Creator  and  we  fashion 
together  evolves  in  this  third  step.  The  seeker  learns  the  discipline  of  contempla¬ 
tive  prayer.  In  such  prayer,  through  remaining  silent  without  doing  or  forcing 

morera’„XCOmM  '°  acknowled^  revel  in  the  presence  of  Something 
“rintioIoHhis  aSfWe  pre™usl>'  P^eived  it.  From  her  unequivocal  de- 
dwd  Tn  oneV  P'ayer  “  a"d  'h™gh  her  understanding  of  what  i,  means  to 
h«self  as  T"  r,°°m  °f  [ight  Where  knOWin«  is  disclosed,  Harris  reveals 
privet  C°ntemplal,Ve  Wh°  experiences  the  beauty  and  healing  force  of 

tint  Imh fien-vmeed  complaint  by  women  (and  men,  too)  that  they  don’t  have 

that there is noTtae  f  "  I  n  °"  Women  have  '**«">>**  complaints 

no  time  for  stillness  in  their  lives;  that  their  houses  are  too  noisy;  and 
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that  the  demands  of  job,  children,  and  other  people  make  nourishing  the  soul  in 
silence  an  impossible  task.  But,  she  says,  women  must  claim  their  right  to  nourish 
themselves  by  taking  time  for  daily  prayer,  contemplation,  or  silence,  even  if  it  s 
only  20  minutes  a  day.  The  practice  prepares  women  for  reaching  out  beyond 
themselves  to  teach  traditions  of  spirituality  to  others.  They  can  transform  the 
world  through  listening  to  their  inner  voices  and  to  the  presence  of  Love, 
through  questioning  and  mourning  the  losses  and  suffering  of  women  now  and 
throughout  history,  through  bonding  with  other  women  and  through  helping  to 


give  birth  to  the  God  in  everyone. 

It  is  obvious  that  Harris  has  a  considerable  depth  of  knowledge  about  both 
women’s  studies  and  theology.  A  now-married  former  member  of  the  Brent¬ 
wood  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph,  she  holds  a  doctorate  from  Union  Theological 
Seminary/Teachers  College  Columbia.  She  also  has  taught  at  Andover  Newton 
and  Princeton  theological  seminaries.  She  is  in  demand  to  lead  workshops  and 
seminars,  according  to  her  publisher,  Bantam  Books  —  an  impressive  publisher 
for  a  first  popular-press  book.  Indeed,  one  of  the  strongest  aspects  of  the  book  is 
the  exercises  following  each  chapter  that  are  aimed  at  helping  people  develop 
practices  of  daily  prayer.  The  exercises  would  be  helpful  to  individuals  who 
want  to  explore  their  own  spiritual  journey  and  to  religious  educators  and  lay 
church  leaders  who  need  inventive,  fresh  material  to  guide  workshop  partici¬ 
pants  into  the  Cloud  of  Unknowing. 

The  book  is  not  unflawed,  however. 

When  Harris  is  writing  from  her  own  experience  in  prayer  and  spiritual  de¬ 
velopment,  she  is  very  good;  but  when  she  lapses  into  what  might  be  called 
made-up  language,  it  can  be  quite  horrid.  Bureaucrats  are  leaders  in  the  practice 
of  language  gymnastics  as  any  verbatim  news  broadcast  with  government  offi¬ 
cials  can  verify.  Sometimes  one  hears  the  same  habit  from  the  pulpit;  per  aps 
some  religious  educators  have  adopted  the  custom  and  will  not  find  it  objection¬ 
able.  Writers,  editors,  and  others  who  love  the  language  may  not  agree.  The 
persistent  twisting  of  grammatical  rules  such  as  making  nouns  into  verbs  —  as  m 
women  “intend  and  are  even  trained  to  tradition”  —  and  hyphenating  words  like 
“dis-covering,”  “re-membering”  and  “sense-ability”  —  are  unnecessary  linguis- 
tic  gimmicks  that  required  too  many  words  to  justify  and  too  much  effort  to 


I  am  sure  that  the  author  hoped  that  the  use  of  these  devices  would  clarify 
and  highlight  her  insights.  Personally  I  found  them  so  distracting  that  I  had  trou¬ 
ble  finishing  the  book  and  at  one  point  found  myself  washing  the  trash  can  lid  to 
avoid  tackling  yet  another  bout  with  the  jargon.  Almost  every  quote  with  pecul¬ 
iar  word  forms  or  misplaced  hyphens  provoked  laughter  rather  than  reaction 
when  shared  with  friends.  Harris’s  genuine  insights  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
use  of  plain  English  in  her  next  book.  The  material  she  has  to  share  is  worth  a 
continuing  effort  to  let  the  innerlight  shine  through  language  that  is  simple,  clear, 

and  accessible  to  all.  ,  .  „  •  _ 

Bettll  Booker,  a  staff  writer/editor,  who  specializes  in  writing  about  ag  g 
and  life  development  issues  for  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Richmond, 


Virginia. 
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Seas  sick  with  suffocating  algae  .  .  .  a  continent-sized  hole  in  the  ozone 
over  Antarctica  ...  24  billion  tons  of  topsoil  lost  every  year  as  the 
population  increases  by  86  million  annually  .  .  .  “environmental  refu¬ 
gees”  forced  to  leave  their  homes  because  they  cannot  grow  food  .  .  . 
massive  destruction  of  rain  forests  .  .  .  one  billion  more  people  in  the 
next  decade  .  .  .  up  to  425,000  hazardous  waste  sites  in  the  U.S.  alone 
.  .  .  more  than  half  a  million  trees  destroyed  just  to  produce  the  Sunday 
newspapers  in  this  country  .  .  .  2.5  million  plastic  bottles  destroyed  by 
Americans  every  hour  .  .  .  only  10  percent  of  all  waste  recycled  by 
Americans  .  .  .  enough  aluminum  thrown  away  in  the  U.S.  every  three 
months  to  rebuild  our  entire  commercial  airfleet. 

Poor  Gaia.  Planetary  matricide! 

Some  two  millenia  ago,  a  number  of  rabbis  came  together  in  confer¬ 
ence  to  debate  a  single  issue:  Should  humans  have  been  created  or  not? 
They  debated  and  then  took  a  surprising  vote:  No,  by  majority  vote.  We 
should  not  have  been  created  since  we  appear  to  be  incorrigibly  evil.  But 
because  we  have,  they  added,  let  us  assiduously  examine  our  ways,  our 
lives  so  that  we  won  t  self-destruct  and  destroy  everything  with  us.  Let 
us  engage  relentlessly  in  tikkun  olatn:  repairing  and  mending  our  world. 

Six  years  shall  you  sow  your  field,  and  six  years  shall  you  prune  your 
vineyard,  and  gather  in  the  produce  thereof.  But  the  seventh  year  shall 
be  a  Sabbath  of  solemn  rest,  a  Sabbath  unto  the  Lord;  you  shall  neither 
sow  your  field  nor  prune  your  vineyard”  (Leviticus  25.3-4). 

“The  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  said  to  the  people  of  Israel:  ‘Sow  for 
six  years  and  leave  the  land  at  rest  for  the  seventh  year,  so  that  you  may 
know  that  the  land  is  Mine!  (Talmud  Sanhedrin  39a). 

“In  the  hour  when  the  Holy  One  created  the  first  human  being,  God 
took  the  person  before  all  the  trees  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  and  said  to  the 
person:  ‘See  My  works,  how  fine  and  excellent  they  are!  Everything  that 
I  have  created  is  for  you.  Think  upon  this  and  do  not  corrupt  and  deso- 
late  nay  world;  for  if  you  corrupt  it,  there  is  no  one  to  set  it  right  after 
you  (Midrash  Kohelet  7.28).  -  Jack  D.  Spiro,  Editor 
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BEFRIENDING  THE  WORLD:  BEYOND 
INTERFAITH  DIALOGUE  TO  ACTION 
APRRE  PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

Robert  L.  Browning 

The  Methodist  Theological  School  in  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio  43015 


When  the  theme,  “Repair  of  the  World:  Our  Common  Task,”  was 
chosen  I  could  not  conceive  of  a  conference  on  such  a  theme 
without  confronting  a  major  area  of  needed  repair  of  our  relation¬ 
ships  globally  —  namely,  the  relations  of  the  world  religions  and 
ideologies  and  their  potential  for  joint  action  on  our  persistent 
problems.  My  thesis  is:  We  need  to  go  beyond  interfaith  dialogue 
to  action  and  that  religious  education  is  being  and  can  be  recon¬ 
ceptualized  to  enable  this  dialogue  and  joint  action. 

Gabriel  Moran  was  perceptive  when  in  1982  he  maintained 
that  genuine  religious  education  (which,  by  his  definition,  is 
grounded  in  a  wide  view  of  revelation  and  faith  and  is  open  to  all 
religious  questions  and  all  possible  answers  coming  from  any 
source)  is  not  likely  to  emerge  fully  until  the  twenty-first  century 
“when  the  world  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  religiously  educating 
people  or  else  be  torn  apart  by  warrings  sects. *  1  Such  struggles  are 
increasing  at  a  geometric  rate  even  now.  The  need  for  a  religious 
education,  which  truly  engages  the  extant  religious  communities, 

is  cl.0cir  ^ 

My  former  colleagues  Charles  Foster,  Everett  Tilson,  and  I 


i  Norma  Thompson,  Religious  Education  and  Theology  (Religous  Education  Press, 

1982)  p.  43.  See  Gabriel  Moran,  Religous  Education  as  a  Second  Language  (Birmingha 
Alabama:  Religious  Education  Press,  1989).  Moran  develops  a  distinctive  model  whose 
purpose  is  to  provide  a  second,  mediating  language  which  can  be  a  bridge  between 
world’s  religions. 

^  Allen  Richardson,  East  Comes  West  (New  York:  Pilgrim  Press,  1988). 
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were  the  writing  team  for  Foundations  for  Teaching  and  Learning 
in  the  United  Methodist  Church.  We  figure  about  two-thirds  of 
our  work  survived  later  editing,  including  one  of  the  ten  aims  of 
Christian  education  which  dealt  with  our  call  for  interfaith  dia¬ 
logue  and  joint  action.  Aim  number  9  is,  “It  is  our  aim  to  join  with 
non-Christians  in  working  toward  common  human  goals.”3 1  am 
now  embarrassed  that  we  used  the  term  “non-Christian,”  but  I  am 
more  pleased  with  our  intent.  We  quoted  the  discipline  of  the 
church  which  took  an  open  stance  and  then  stated  what  I  firmly 
believe:  “As  we  work  side  by  side  with  persons  of  other  faiths,  or 
committed  persons  who  claim  no  religious  faith,  we  clarify  our 
own  faith.  As  we  learn  who  they  are,  we  learn  who  we  are.  Mis¬ 
conceptions  are  corrected,  genuine  differences  of  belief  identi¬ 
fied,  faith  is  shared,  and  common  commitments  discovered.  Such 
cooperative  dialogue  and  action  can  bear  fruit  for  all.”4  This  was  a 
defensible  statement.  The  realization  of  such  an  aim,  however,  is 
another  matter. 

Such  an  aim  challenges  us  to  find  genuine  forms  of  dialogue 
and  action  that  will  enhance  and  deepen  our  religious  education, 
not  only  through  our  churches,  synagogues,  temples,  mosques 
and  centers  but  in  and  through  our  public  schools  and  other  volun¬ 
tary  organizations  seeking  to  deal  with  our  new  problems.  This 
calls  for  us  to  become  friends  with  those  with  unique  and  differ¬ 
ent  beliefs  as  we  discover  common  commitments  and  concerns 
on  which  to  work.  In  so  doing  we  will  befriend  not  only  one 
another  but  the  world  in  need  of  repair. 

We  must  move  to  interfaith  action.  Yet,  this  is  difficult  and 
complex  —  not  only  because  of  factors  that  are  external  to  us  and 
seemingly  beyond  our  grasp  but  also  because  of  what  is  internal  to 
us-  As  professors  and  researchers  it  is  important  for  us  to  do  three 
things  at  least  in  order  to  unblock  ourselves.  We  need  to  (1)  sort 
out  our  own  differences  and  agreements  about  interfaith  dialogue 
and  action;  (2)  look  carefully  at  our  collective  views  concerning 
what  religious  education  is  and  what  its  tasks  should  be  in  relation 
to  the  other  world  religions  and  ideologies;  and  (3)  identify  and 
deal  constructively  with  the  institutional  structures  and  goals  that 


3  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

dom/lTri!t^0diaiChUrCh’  B°f d  °f  DisciPleshiP-  Division  of  Education,  Founda- 
1^,  p  “mmg  Cd  Methodist  Church  (Nashville:  Discipleship 
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militate  against  genuine  dialogue  and  joint  action,  and  seek  to 
fashion  structures  and  goals  that  will  liberate  and  channel  such 
dialogue  and  action.  This  third  point  may  ask  us  to  assess  the 
structure  and  goals  of  APRRE  in  order  to  discern  if  we  enhance  or 
inhibit  such  dialogue  and  joint  action  in  a  world  in  need  of 
befriending  and  repair. 

I.  Sort  Out  Our  Views  Concerning  Interfaith 
Dialogue  and  Action 

The  first  action  we  can  take  is  to  be  more  intentional  and  imagina¬ 
tive  in  forwarding  the  interfaith  dialogue  already  well  underway. 
John  Cobb  reminds  us  that,  “It  is  only  through  dialogue  that  we 
can  go  beyond  dialogue.”5 

Arnulf  Camps  identifies  the  major  participants  in  his  book, 
Partners  in  Dialogue.6  He  presents  a  dramatic  picture  of  interreli¬ 
gious  dialogue,  starting  with  the  World’s  Parliament  of  Religions 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  and  moving  on  to  current  groups  such  as 
the  World  Council  of  Religions  and  Peace,  the  Catholic  Secretar¬ 
iat  for  Dialogue  with  Non-Christians,  the  World  Council  of 
Churches’  section  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths  and 
Ideologies,  and  the  Jewish,  Muslim,  Buddhist,  Hindu,  Sikh  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  taken  leadership.7 

What  are  the  dimensions  of  the  dialogue  these  and  other 

groups  have  been  pursuing? 

Paul  F.  Knitter  has  identified  the  major  models  of  dialogue 
between  Christianity  and  other  world  religions.  His  four  models 
are  the  (1)  Conservative  Evangelical;  (2)  Mainline  Protestant;  (3) 
Roman  Catholic;  (4)  Theocentric  Model  —  with  advocates  from 
both  Protestant  and  Catholic  communities.  A  closer  look  at  the 
four  models  tells  us  where  the  lines  of  dialogue  are  within  and  to 
some  degree  beyond  the  Christian  community.  Some  illustra¬ 
tions,  using  Knitter’s  categories  but  not  limiting  myself  to  his 
thoughts,  are  as  follows. 

(1)  The  Conservative  Evangelical  Model  emphasizes  clearly 
that  salvation  comes  through  Jesus  Christ  and  that  Christianity  s 


5  John  Cobb,  Beyond  Dialogue:  Toward  a  Mutual  Transformation  of  Christianity  and 

Buddhism  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1987),  p.  viii. 

s  Arnulf  Camps,  Partners  in  Dialogue  with  Christianity  and  Other  World  Religions 
(Maryknoll,  N.Y.:  Orbis  Books,  1983),  p.  13. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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task  is  to  spread  this  message  throughout  the  world.  But  there  is 
genuine  difference  of  opinion  between  the  three  subgroups  iden¬ 
tified  by  Knitter:  (a)  those  who  responded  to  the  fundamentalist 
movement  of  the  early  1900s;  (b)  those  who  are  evangelical  but 
not  fundamentalist;  and  (c)  what  Knitter  calls  the  ecumenical 
evangelicals  with  their  insistence  on  the  social  relevance  of  the 
gospel  and  the  necessity  for  cooperation  and  openness,  including 
dialogue  and  cooperation  with  other  world  religions.  There  is  a 
belief  that  the  insistence  on  the  importance  of  Christology  can 
keep  the  wider  dialogue  focused  not  only  on  the  distinctive  nature 
of  Christianity  but  also  the  unique  foci  of  other  world  religions, 
thus  preventing  naive  syncretistic  and  perhaps  premature  resolu¬ 
tions  of  genuine  differences  between  the  world  religions. 

(2)  Mainline  Protestants  in  general  want  to  be  involved  in  the 
dialogue  and  to  a  degree  in  joint  action  with  persons  of  other 
world  religions  and  ideologies,  and  have  set  in  motion  many  dia¬ 
logue  groups  from  the  World  Council  of  Churches’  section  on  Dia¬ 
logue  to  many  national  ecumenical  and  denominational  groups. 
However,  the  major  arena  of  controversy  is  on  the  necessity  of  the 
acceptance  of  God  s  grace  through  Christ  or  the  use  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  in  Christ  as  the  omega  of  all  spiritual  pilgrimages  seen  in  other 
world  religions.  The  lines  of  internal  struggle  seem  to  be  between 
those  who  hold  a  view  that  all  religions,  including  Christianity,  are 
full  of  self-pride  and  distortions  and  that  such  a  recognition  is  the 
precondition  for  acceptance  of  forgiveness  and  restitution 
through  the  gift  of  God’s  undeserved  grace  in  Christ,  and  those 
who  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  some  form  of  general,  creation, 
or  original  revelation  to  be  found  in  other  world  religions  and 

1  /?  ogies  wh°se  faithful  people  have  been  open  to  the  stirrings 
of  the  spirit  and  have  acted  on  these  inspirations.8 

(3)  The  Catholic  Model  is  representative  of  the  greatest  para- 
igm  shift  -  away  from  “there  is  no  salvation  outside  of  the 
church  to  God  s  grace  and  salvation  can  and  do  come  to  persons 
beyond  the  church.’’  Such  a  shift  took  place  in  Vatican  II  posi- 
bons  mfluenced  as  they  were  by  Catholic  theologians  such  as 

Star  pdahnfRVR  Gngineer  °f  Vatican  11  ^tements.  Rahner 

started  with  the  assumption  that  God  desires  to  save  all  human¬ 
kind  and  that  grace,  therefore,  must  be  available  to  all.  Rahner 
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saw  grace  in  the  very  structures  and  fabric  of  life.  Grace  infuses 
and  becomes  a  part  of  human  nature.  As  we  reach  out  for  meaning 
we  are  reaching  out  to  the  infinite  that  gives  life  meaning.  Rahner 
believed  that  the  church  is  the  visible  symbol  of  God’s  grace 
toward  all  people  of  whatever  cultural  or  religious  background. 
Such  a  perspective  is  seen  in  the  Dogmatic  Constitution9  and  the 
Pastoral  Constitution10  of  Vatican  II.  This  stance  says  that  all  reli¬ 
gions  are  a  part  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation.  Just  as  Christians  must 
work  out  their  salvation  in  a  religion,  so  must  Hindus,  Buddhists, 
and  others.  This  Catholic  Model  can  be  found  beyond  the  Roman 
Church  in  mainline  Protestantism,  in  process  theology  with  varia¬ 
tions  coming  from  John  Cobb  and  others,  and  in  various  interfaith 
dialogues  sponsored  by  Catholics,  Protestants,  Jews,  and  others. 

(4)  The  Theocentric  Model  says  that  there  are  many  ways  to 
the  center.  God  is  fundamentally  mysterious  in  the  sense  that  we 
can  never  know  God  fully  because  of  our  limited  human  situation. 
John  Hick  has  generated  this  position,  along  with  Raimundo 
Panikkar,  Stanley  Samantha  of  the  Church  of  South  India,  Mau¬ 
rice  Wiles  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  many  liberation  theolo¬ 
gians  and  participants  in  Jewish-Christian  dialogues.  The  seminal 
work  of  Wilfred  Cantwell  Smith  at  Harvard  is  in  this  direction. 
Hick  applauds  the  Catholic  effort  but  goes  beyond  them  to  a 
model  that  does  not  have  Christianity  at  the  center,  even  by 
implication.  Rather,  God  is  at  the  center.  The  great  world  reli¬ 
gions  are  “different  human  responses  to  the  one  divine  Reality, 
embodying  different  historical  and  cultural  circumstances.”11 
Hick  remains  personally  committed  to  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord  and 
sees  the  importance  of  others  commitments  to  their  primary 
sources  of  inspiration.  Hick  sees  in  all  religions  at  their  core  or  in 
some  unfolding  new  paradigms  a  common  ethical  ideal  to  tran¬ 
scend  self-interest  and  to  become  alive  to  broader  dimensions  of 
reality  —  through  a  “voluntary  renunciation  of  ego-centeredness 
and  a  self-giving  to,  or  self-losing  in  the  Real.”  Genuinely  religious 
persons,  then,  live  lives  of  “compassion,  love  for  all  humankind, 
or  even  for  all  life.  12 


9  Dogmatic  Constitution  on  the  Church,  in  Documents  of  Vatican  II  (New  York:  e 

American  Press,  1966),  p.  35.  .  t 

“The  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modern  World  in  the  Documents  of 
Vatican  II  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder,  1966),  p.  221. 


11  Paul  Knitter,  No  Other  Name?,  p.  147. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  149. 
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While  joint  action  on  the  part  of  those  committed  to  various 
religious  traditions  is  not  totally  dependent  on  dialogue,  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  our  joint  actions  must  be  the  extension  of  the  dialogue 
internally  (within  Christianity,  within  Judaism,  Buddhism,  Hin¬ 
duism)  and  the  continuation  of  interfaith  dialogues  with  fresh 
rigor. 


II.  Reconceptualize  What  Religious  Education  is  and 
What  its  Tasks  Are 

The  situation  as  outlined  calls  us  as  a  group  of  professional  reli¬ 
gious  educators  to  focus  our  energies  on  the  clarification  of  what 
religious  education  is  and  what  are  its  tasks  in  relation  to  world 
religions  and  ideologies. 

The  nature  of  the  study  of  religious  education  on  an  interfaith 
basis  has  a  commendable  history  in  the  United  States  starting  in 
1903  with  the  ecumenical  nature  of  the  Religious  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  Protestants,  Catholics,  Jews,  and  those  who  saw  reli¬ 
gion  as  an  aspect  of  the  nature  of  education,  such  as  John  Dewey, 
all  working  together.  Interfaith  issues  have  been  engaged  signifi¬ 
cantly  in  the  REA  including  Christian- Jewish  dialogues  and  con¬ 
cern  for  the  contributions  of  Eastern  religions.  Such  has  been  the 
case  in  APRRE  as  well,  although  we  need  to  examine  the  balance 
and  extend  the  number  of  faith  groups  represented  in  our  mem- 
ership.  Because  of  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and 
state,  our  theoretical  work  has  been  heavily  focused  on  religious 
education  in  and  through  churches  and  synagogues  with  serious 
but  more  limited  analysis  of  the  possibilities  for  religious  educa- 
lon  through  the  public  schools,  the  family,  media,  and  more.  The 
efforts  to  clarify  the  legal  issues  of  separation  of  church  and  state 
have  made  state  and  local  school  boards  bend  over  backwards. 

hey  have  ofteai  misread  Supreme  Court  decisions  so  that  legal 
and  much-needed  religious  studies  programs  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  have  been  curtailed  as  have  efforts  of  class¬ 
room  teachers  in  various  fields  to  include  discussion  of  religious 
issues,  for  fear  of  breaking  the  law. 

effort  Sf  theSe  c°nfusions  in  the  Un«ed  States,  serious 
ts  to  study  the  contributions  and  issues  raised  by  the  living 

Th'eT'n  °f  the  W°r W  haVe  be6n  made  and  need  to  be  highlighted* 
„  p™g  f oups  are  illustrative:  The  Pennsylvania  Depart- 
f  T  ’ 'tul!e  Instruction  s  program  on  the  Religious  Literature 
of  the  West  and  of  the  East;  the  Florida  State  University’s  curriem 
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lum  on  the  religious  issues  in  Western,  World  and  American  cul¬ 
tures;  Florida  University’s  summer  institute  which  trains  social 
studies  teachers  concerning  religious  issues;  research  efforts  in 
Minnesota  and  the  publication  of  a  curriculum  on  world  religions 
written  by  Lee  Smith  and  Leslie  Bodin  ( Religion  and  Human  Cul¬ 
ture ,  Argus);  a  program  on  indigenous  religions  in  California  and 
Illinois  called  Religious  Contours;  and  Indiana  University’s  sum¬ 
mer  institute  on  teaching  the  Bible  in  public  schools.13 

Currently,  Americans  United  in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  working 
on  these  issues  and  is  distributing  (as  a  sample  of  what  local  com¬ 
munities  can  do)  the  curriculum  Guide  on  World  Religions  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Newtown  Schools  in  Connecticut  and  a  program  in 
Boulder,  Colorado.  The  organization  is  also  working  with  The 
Williamsburg  Charter  Organization,  which  is  publishing  and  test¬ 
ing  a  new  curriculum  for  elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high 
students,  entitled  Living  With  Our  Deepest  Differences:  Reli¬ 
gious  Liberty  in  a  Pluralistic  Society.  A  distribution  center  for 
religious  and  public  education  has  been  set  up  at  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity  with  Charles  Kniker  as  Director.  He  also  tells  me  that  the 
next  issue  of  the  journal  he  edits,  Religion  and  Public  Education, 
will  be  on  “Religion  in  the  World’s  Classrooms,”  with  stories  from 
Japan,  Indonesia,  Turkey,  Israel,  Britain,  Australia,  and  more.  Of 
course,  religious  studies  programs  in  our  colleges  and  universities 
have  flourished,  and  much  literature  on  religious  pluralism  has 
been  produced. 

While  our  denominational  and  faith  communities  have  sought 
to  be  cooperative  in  attitude,  not  much  initiative  has  been  taken  to 
inaugurate  interfaith  education.  We  need  to  experience  a  percep¬ 
tion  shift. 

Such  a  shift  took  place  in  England  and  is  taking  place  in  West 
Germany,  Kenya,  and  other  places,  because  it  is  so  clear  on  a  daily 
basis  that  vast  numbers  of  persons  of  varying  faith  commitments 
are  in  the  public  schools  and  are  bringing  their  perceptions  to  bear 
on  the  life  of  the  school  and  community.  In  Britain,  the  1944  law 
requiring  religious  education  in  the  schools  was  interpreted  at  first 
as  a  requirement  to  nurture  children  and  youth  in  the  Judeo- 


«  See  David  L.  Barr  and  Nicholas  Piediscalzi,  The  Bible  in  American  Education 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1982).  My  appreciation  goes  to  Nicholas  Piediscalzi,  Profes¬ 
sor  Emeritus  at  Wright  State  University,  who  updated  me  on  many  of  these  develop¬ 
ments. 
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Christian  tradition.  Religious  education  was  not  related  nearly  as 
much  to  church  or  synagogue  contexts  as  it  was  to  school  contexts. 

John  Hull  presents  a  fine  history  of  the  factors  that  brought 
about  the  changes  in  Britain  from  a  religious  pluralism,  which  was 
largely  Christian,  to  a  pluralism  that  includes  Jews,  Muslims,  Hin¬ 
dus,  Sikhs,  Buddhists,  and  others.  Since  curriculum  syllabi  were 
developed  by  different  counties,  increasing  interfaith  pluralism 
was  addressed  county  by  county.  One  of  the  first  was  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Syllabus  which  was  a  serious  exploration  of  the  living 
religions.  Hull  states  that  the  current  approach  in  Britain  is  to  deal 
with  “the  living  religions  present  in  society.  It  may  deal  with  their 
history,  their  cultural  achievements  and  so  on,  but  its  main  con¬ 
cern  must  be  with  them  as  living  religions.”14  The  religions  are 
dealt  with  descriptively  and  when  possible  at  a  personal  level  as 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  committed  to  a  particular 
faith.  The  goal  is  not  to  indoctrinate  but  to  explore  authentically 
the  beliefs,  practices,  and  various  movements  that  are  alive  and 
growing  within  each  faith  community.  Hull  continues:  .  .  the 
effect  of  removing  religious  education  from  its  traditional  context 
within  Christian  nurture  is  that  there  is  now  in  principle  no  closer 
relation  between  Christianity  and  religious  education  than  there  is 
between  Islam  and  religious  education.”15  This  is  threatening  to 
some  but  liberating  to  others.  It  is  challenging  local  churches,  syn- 
a§°gues:  temples,  and  mosques  to  take  nurture  more  seriously. 

John  Westerhoff  was  asked  to  enter  the  dialogue  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  Continental  educators.  He  made  a  strong  case  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  nature  of  all  education,  which  really  probes  the  essential 
meaning  of  life.  However,  he  felt  that  catechesis  was  very  much 
needed  to  help  persons  find  their  faith  identity.  Therefore, 
churches,  synagogues,  temples,  mosques,  and  families  must  take 
that  responsibility  seriously  as  must  theological  schools  under  the 
rubric  of  practical  theology.  But  he  agreed  with  the  British  pat- 
tern,  saying  that  religious  education  needs  to  establish  itself  as  a 
held  of  study  within  the  university  setting  with  ramifications  for 
public  schools.  While  both  must  be  concerned  with  identity  and 
critical  openness,  catechesis  in  the  church  will  make  identity  cen¬ 
tral  and  prior,  while  religious  education  will  make  critical  open- 


^  John  Hull,  Studies  in  Religion  and  Education  (London:  The  Falmer  Press,  1984), 

15  Ibid.,  p.  52. 
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ness  central  and  prior.  Together  they  create  a  necessary  dialectic 
in  a  religiously  pluralistic  world  and  make  possible  a  healthy 
church  and  society.”16 

As  you  would  expect,  I  see  the  great  potential  of  a  sacramental 
approach  to  religious  education.  It  is  built  on  the  assumption  that 
all  of  life  is  sacred,  that  God  is  revealing  divine  reality  in  many 
ways  at  all  times.  The  world  itself  is  the  primordial  sacrament,  a 
gift  to  us  which  we  in  turn  are  called  to  share  with  others  as  priests 
to  one  another.  God’s  grace  is  built  into  the  very  fabric  of  life.  This 
is  philosophically  a  panentheism  where  God  is  active  in  the  world 
but  not  the  same  as  the  world.  Such  a  view  recognizes  the  divine 
reality  as  a  mystery,  on  the  one  hand,  but  a  mystery-made-visible 
in  persons  and  events  in  clear  and  convincing  ways,  on  the  other 
hand.  It  recognizes,  from  the  Christian  perspective,  the  revelation 
in  Jesus  Christ  and  the  church  as  key  sacraments  but  also  recog¬ 
nizes  other  sacramental  encounters  as  authentic  epiphanies  of 
God’s  grace.  It  makes  possible  both  particularistic  commitments 
of  the  various  world  religions  and  a  sense  of  the  universal  pres¬ 
ence  and  activity  of  God  moving  through  the  lives  of  all  persons 
who  are  responding  to  God’s  loving  activity,  using  various  sym¬ 
bols  of  interpretation  and  various  faith  stories,  rituals,  and  ethical 
practices.  Such  a  view  sustains  ongoing  theological  dialogue  and 
joint  action  on  life-denying  and  life-threatening  aspects  of  our 
common  life.17  To  me,  such  a  view  makes  it  possible  to  work 
together  to  befriend  and  repair  the  world,  which  we  in  fear  have 
often  misused  and  hurt,  but  also  to  build  a  foundation  for  religious 
education  that  combines  nurture  and  identity  with  openness  and 
critical  consciousness. 

III.  Examine  Institutional  Structures  and  Goals 

We  need  to  examine  the  structures  and  goals  of  APRRE  and  our 
colleges  and  theological  schools  to  see  if  they  are  genuinely  open 
to  dialogue  and  joint  action. 

APRRE  members  are  heavily  involved  in  the  theological  edu¬ 
cation  of  clergy  and  professional  religious  educators.  There  are 
established  pathways  to  ordination  or  certification  through  our 


16  M.  c.  Felderhoff,  Religious  Education  in  a  Pluralistic  Society  (London:  Hodderand 

Stoughton,  1985),  p.  71. 

17  See  Robert  L.  Browning  and  Roy  A.  Reed,  The  Sacraments  in  Religious  Education 
and  Liturgy  (Birmingham:  Religious  Education  Press,  1985)  and  Robert  L.  Browning,  e  ., 
The  Pastor  as  Religious  Educator  (Birmingham:  Religious  Education  Press,  1989). 
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colleges  and  professional  schools.  Graduate  study  to  the  doctoral 
level  is  normative  for  those  of  us  who  teach.  This  pattern  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and  Jewish  leaders.  It  is  not  the 
same  at  all  for  leaders  in  Islam,  Buddhism,  or  Hinduism,  for 
instance.  Their  patterns  vary  and  are  naturally  related  to  the 
expectations  in  their  respective  religious  traditions.  For  instance, 
the  sangha  of  Buddhism  is  a  pattern  of  spiritual  formation  of 
monks  following  the  three  Jewels  of  Buddhism,  which  takes  years 
and  involves  the  learning  of  spiritual  disciplines  and  religious  stud¬ 
ies  that  equip  them  to  guide  laity  to  enlightenment.  Hindu  guru 
patterns  are  quite  different.  So  are  those  of  Muslims  and  others.  If 
we  are  serious  about  dialogue,  we  will  have  to  open  some  doors  in 
this  association  —  a  step  needing  special  attention. 

Our  theological  schools  are  awakening  slowly  but  surely  from 
our  sleep.  Various  studies  by  the  A.T.S.  and  other  groups  are  call¬ 
ing  for  the  globalization  of  theological  education,  for  much  more 
interaction  with  other  cultures  and  religions.  More  recently  there 
has  been  a  strong  emphasis  in  our  theological  schools  on  spiritual 
formation.  This  emphasis  has  been  helpful  in  opening  faculty  and 
students  to  the  great  spiritual  leaders  and  spiritual  disciplines  of 
prayer  and  meditation  coming  from  many  sources,  including 
those  with  roots  in  other  religions.  We  are  on  our  way,  but  need  to 
be  even  more  committed  in  our  curriculum  designs  and  allocation 
of  faculty  and  program  resources.  This  can  be  done  without  losing 
our  unique  commitments,  our  sense  of  mission  to  strengthen  min¬ 
istry  through  our  respective  traditions.  Our  dialogue  with  other 
religions  will  not  be  helped  along  if  we  do  not  know  who  we  are 
and  what  we  believe.  We  can  be  quite  committed  and  still  be  open 
to  genuine  dialogue  as  Martin  Buber  said  so  well.18 

Max  Stackhouse  and  colleagues  have  studied  the  direction 
theological  education  should  go.  In  the  book  which  reports  their 
views  Apologia:  Contextualization,  Globalization  and  Mission  in 
Theological  Education,  Stackhouse  calls  for  Christian  theological 
education,  without  pretentiousness  or  intolerance,  to  be  very 
clear  about  its  vision  of  reality  in  a  way  that  can  be  “learned  and 
taught  and  is  “decisive  for  how  other  fields  of  knowledge  may  be 
organized,  for  how  every  sector  of  life  might  best  be  lived,  and 


18  Martin  Buber,  Between  Man  and  Man  (London:  Kegan  and  Paul,  1947),  p.  24. 
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for  dialogue  with  other  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  world.”19 
Stackhouse  and  company  are  seeking,  apparently,  to  highlight  the 
certainties  of  the  Christian  faith  in  order  to  organize  education  for 
such  a  ministry  and  in  order  to  engage  in  genuine  dialogue  and 
joint  action  with  peoples  of  other  living  religions.20  In  this  process 
we  must  also  be  open  to  the  possibility  of  genuine  paradigm 
shifts,  which  can  take  place  as  a  result  of  the  dialogue  and  joint 
action. 

My  colleague,  Joanmarie  Smith,  highlights  the  nature  and  pos¬ 
sibility  of  conversion  or  paradigm  shifts  that  can  and  do  take 
place  in  interfaith  dialogue.  Her  forthcoming  book,  Pluralism, 
Conversion  and  Commitment,  shows  us  ways  to  go  beyond  rela¬ 
tivism  as  she  deals  with  the  philosophical,  theological,  and  psy¬ 
chological  realities  which  are  a  part  of  the  dynamics  of  dialogue. 
Hans  Kiing  motivates  us  to  seek  paradigm  shifts  toward  coopera¬ 
tion  and  joint  action  by  maintaining  that  “peace  among  the  religious 
is  the  prerequisite  for  peace  among  the  nations.”21  We  need  a  fresh 
theological  model  that  can  enhance  the  possibility  of  paradigm 
shifts.  I  agree  with  Jurgen  Moltmann,22  Sallie  McFague,23  Ken¬ 
neth  Cracknell,24  Harvey  Cox,25  and  others  that  the  theological 
model  of  Friend  has  much  to  offer.  God  as  Friend  seems  weak 
until  the  deeper  meaning  of  friendship  and  of  befriending  the 
world  is  probed. 

Relating  to  God  as  Friend  and  Being  Empowered  to  Engage 
in  Dialogue  and  Joint  Action  to  Befriend  the  World 

Harvey  Cox’s  report  of  his  pilgrimage  among  peoples  of  several 
other  religious  communities  reveals  one  who  is  seeking  to  share 
his  Christian  convictions  in  their  uniqueness  but  also  be  genuinely 
open  to  dialogue  —  and  to  go  beyond  dialogue  to  action.  In  his 


19  Max  Stackhouse,  Apologia:  C ontextualization,  Globalization  and  Mission  in  Theo¬ 
logical  Education  (Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Eerdmans,  1988),  p.  167. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  113. 

21  Hans  Kiing,  Theology  for  the  Third  Millennium  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1988), 
p.  209. 

22  Jurgen  Moltmann,  The  Passion  for  Life  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1978). 

23  Sallie  McFague,  Models  of  God:  Theology  for  an  Ecological,  Nuclear  Age  (Phila¬ 
delphia:  F ortress  Press,  1987) . 

24  Kenneth  Cracknell,  Towards  a  New  Relationship:  Christians  and  People  of  Other 
Faiths  (London:  Epworth  Press,  1986). 

25  Harvey  Cox,  Many  Mansions:  A  Christian  Encounters  Other  F aiths  (Boston:  Beacon 
Press,  1988). 
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book,  Many  Mansions,  he  searches  the  biblical  idea  of  covenant 
with  God  and  one  another  and  finds  that  biblical  faith  not  only 
recognizes  the  universal  human  need  for  friendship,  but  that  the 
inner  meaning  of  covenant  is  that  God  is  the  source  of  and  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  human  friendship.  “God  is  that  which  makes  friendship 
possible  in  human  life.  .  .  .  Since  the  inner  mystery  of  the  cos¬ 
mos  is  both  the  originator  of  and  a  partner  in  the  covenant,  the 
divine  presence  within  each  person  becomes  the  basis  for  friend¬ 
ship.”26  This  need  and  God’s  meeting  of  our  universal  need  for 
acceptance  and  community  in  Christ  should  motivate  Christians 
and  others  to  seek  friendship  among  all  people  whom  God  loves 
and  befriends  (in  that  God  has  not  left  anyone  without  a  mansion, 
a  pathway). 

Sallie  McFague,  in  her  Models  of  God,  seeks  to  remvthologize 
our  understanding  of  God  in  order  to  counter  the  imperialistic, 
patriarchical,  triumphalist  metaphors  for  God,  which  tend  to  be 
irrelevant  and  oppressive  for  our  ecological  and  nuclear  age.  Her 
image  of  God  as  Friend  seems  simple  but  is  complex  and  myste¬ 
rious,  she  says.  Friendship  is  mutual  delight  in  being  in  one 
another  s  presence.  The  mystics  used  the  friendship  image  for 
God  because  they  enjoyed  being  in  God’s  presence.”  Friendship 
has  strong  commitment  and  responsibility  hidden  with  it  —  “a 
commitment  to  stay  true,  to  stay  trustworthy.  .  .  .  The  sin 
against  the  friend  is  nothing  less  than  treason  .  .  .  What  one 
expects  from  a  friend  is:  above  all  else,  trust,  reliability,  constancy, 
loyalty.  A  friend  is  sincere,  genuine,  true,  one  who  does  not  talk 
behind  ones  back  .  .  .  Friendship  is  focused  beyond  the  rela¬ 
tionship.  ...  So  friendship  between  God  and  human  beings  in 
our  time  can  be  seen  as  focused  on  a  common  project:  the  salva¬ 
tion,  the  well-being  of  the  earth.”27  This  means  as  we  befriend 
others  and  the  world,  we  are  actually  being  friends  and  co¬ 
workers  with  the  Friend  of  the  world.  The  ethic  of  friendship  is  to 
treat  all  as  God’s  creation,  potential  friends,  and  companions  on 
the  way.28  If  the  friendship  is  genuine,  we  not  only  cooperate  with 
one  another,  we  argue  with  one  another  for  the  sake  of  the  truth. 
But,  most  of  all,  we  transcend  our  differences  as  we  act  together 
to  befriend  the  world. 


26  Ibid.,  p.  77. 

27  Sallie  McFague,  Models  of  God,  p.  163 

28  Ibid.,  p.  164. 
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What  Joint  Actions  are  Possible? 

Let  me  tick  off  a  series  of  suggestions: 

(1)  We  can  start  close  to  home  with  our  own  denominational  or 
faith  educational  boards  from  whom  philosophies  of  religious 
education  and  curriculum  designs  come.  Let  us  address  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  how  we  can  reflect  a  cooperative  spirit  with  other  world 
religions  and  ideologies  where  together  we  can  work  toward  the 
befriending  and  repair  of  the  world. 

(2)  We  can  recognize  and  act  on  the  need  for  the  legal  study  of 
religion  in  our  public  schools.  Charles  C.  Haynes,  president  of  the 
National  Council  on  Religion  and  Public  Education,  reports  a  ver¬ 
itable  explosion  of  interest  in  teaching  about  religion  in  the 
nation’s  public  schools.  This  is  not  a  call  for  sectarian  religious 
instruction  but  the  inclusion  of  the  study  of  religious  issues,  con¬ 
cepts,  and  practices,  which  have  been  and  are  often  pivotal  in  our 
national  and  world  history  and  current  events.  After  several  years 
of  confusion,  fear,  and  misunderstanding  about  the  meaning  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions,  there  is  now  a  surge  of  new  interest  and 
concern  for  legal  inclusion  of  religion  in  the  curriculum.29  This 
issue  needs  to  be  higher  on  our  agenda  for  joint  action.  I  have  been 
impressed  by  recent  calls  for  us  to  reclaim  our  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  education  of  the  public,30  and  to  develop  a  unique 
American  paideia  which  takes  seriously  our  responsibility  for 
moral  and  religious  education  through  our  public  schools  and 
voluntary  associations.31 

(3)  We  can  and  should  take  action  to  broaden  and  deepen  our 
preparation  of  clergy,  professional  religious  educators,  and  laity 
in  our  respective  schools.  Almost  every  theological  school  is 
involved  in  expansion  of  its  curriculum  to  include  globalization 
and  contextualization.  Sometimes  this  expansion  includes  interac¬ 
tion  with  other  world  religions  and  ideologies,  and  sometimes  it 
doesn’t.  Inclusion  of  the  study  of  the  expressions  of  faith  of  those 
of  other  living  religions  is  essential  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
the  lower  priority  that  it  still  is  in  many  of  our  institutions. 


29  Insight:  March  13, 1989,  p.  48. 

30  Jack  L.  Seymour,  Robert  T.  O’Gorman,  and  Charles  R.  Foster,  The  Church  in  the 
Education  of  the  Public:  Refocusing  the  Task  of  Religious  Education  (Nashville:  Abing¬ 
don  Press,  1984). 

31  James  W.  Fowler,  “Pluralism,  Particularity  and  Paideia,  The  Journal  of  Law  and 
Religion,  1985. 
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(4)  The  most  critical  need  is  for  us  to  link  together  as  friends  of 
God,  friends  of  the  earth,  and  friends  of  all  humanity  to  deal  with 
the  major  global  problems  which  threaten  the  earth.  We  must  turn 
around  the  pollution  which  is  causing  the  greenhouse  effect,  the 
destruction  of  the  ozone  layer,  the  increase  of  cancer  and  other 
diseases  among  innocent  children  and  all  citizens  of  the  globe. 

Dr.  Peter  Goldmark,  the  president  of  the  Rockefeller  F ounda- 
tion,  has  said  that  the  foundation,  which  gives  millions  each  year 
in  grants,  has  decided  to  limit  its  grants  to  two  issues  which,  if  not 
solved,  could  threaten  our  survival  as  a  people:  (1)  ecological 
improvement  in  a  time  when  we  are  destroying  the  biosphere  — 
the  seas,  the  land,  and  the  ozone  layer;  and  (2)  peace  in  an  age  of 
nuclear  proliferation  by  smaller  countries  at  a  time  when  dis¬ 
armament  of  the  super-powers  is  moving  ahead  as  it  should.  He  is 
calling  on  other  foundations  and  groups  to  join  together  to  make 
these  issues  top  priorities.32  These  are  essentially  the  same  two  key 
issues  Sallie  McF ague’s  theological  model  of  God  as  Friend  is  call¬ 
ing  us  to  put  first  on  our  list.  There  are  many  other  issues  calling 
for  joint  action  —  from  equal  distribution  of  resources  and  educa¬ 
tion  to  the  AIDS  crisis,  drug  abuse,  and  the  refugee  problem. 
Mostly,  this  is  a  matter  of  changing  our  perception  of  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  how  we  can  get  together. 

(5)  We  can  follow  up  and  support  what  is  already  being  done 
jointly  around  the  world.  Wesley  Ariarajah,  head  of  the  Dialogue 
Section  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  identified  several 
action  teams  around  the  world  with  members  from  various  reli¬ 
gions  working  together  on  complex  political,  social,  and  religious 
problems.  There  is  a  “Committee  of  Grace”  led  by  Kunrakudi 
Adikalar,  a  Hindu  swami,  who  is  working  for  peace  and  under¬ 
standing  with  Christians,  Hindus,  and  Sikhs  in  India.  There  are 
action  teams  in  Sri  Lanka,33  Thailand,  Britain,  and  the  Near  East. 
There  is  a  team  in  South  Africa  of  Christians,  Muslims,  Hindus, 
and  others  working  to  eliminate  apartheid. 

1  he  image  that  overwhelmed  me  recently  was  the  photograph 
o  those  marching  for  freedom.  The  picture  depicted  Bishop  Tutu 
and  the  leader  of  the  Muslim  League  arm  in  arm  in  the  March  for 


Emerv  bf  °?  ^  Cleveland  City  Club  Forum,  audio  tape,  26501 

emery  Industrial  Parkway,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44128,  1989. 
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Freedom  —  an  outgrowth  of  the  dialogue  and  action  team.34  We 
can  and  should  join  them  and  other  teams  to  increase  dialogue,  to 
act  jointly,  and  to  demonstrate  our  faith  in  God’s  loving  and  just 
presence  at  the  heart  of  all  things. 

We  can  befriend  and  help  repair  this  wonderful  yet  hurting 
world  of  which  we  are  a  part. 

John  Macmurray  said  it  well  in  his  Gifford  Lectures,  The  Self 
as  Agent:  “The  simplest  expression  I  can  find  for  the  theses  I  have 
tried  to  maintain  is  this:  All  meaningful  knowledge  is  for  the  sake 
of  action,  and  all  meaningful  action  is  for  the  sake  of  friendship.”35 

Dr.  Browning  is  emeritus  professor  of  Christian  education  at  the  Methodist 

Theological  School  in  Ohio,  Delaware,  Ohio. 


34  Information  from  an  interview  and  corroborating  letter  form  Dr.  Wesley  Ariarajah, 
Director  of  World  Council  of  Churches  unit  on  Dialogue  with  People  of  Living  Faiths, 
October  1989. 

35  John  Macmurray,  The  Self  as  Agent  (London:  Faber,  1957),  pp.  14-15. 
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In  February  1989  several  sponsoring  agencies  —  the  Archdiocese 
of  Boston,  the  American  Jewish  Committee,  and  the  Catholic- 
Jewish  Committee  of  Boston  —  launched  an  interreligious  dia¬ 
logue  series,  “Catholics  and  Jews  in  Conversation.”  In  the  sixth 
and  seventh  meetings  of  our  group  in  suburban  Newton,  we  took 
•up,  respectively,  the  topics  of  “what  binds  Jews  as  a  people?”  and 
“what  binds  Catholics  as  a  church?” 

Each  of  our  meetings  was  significant,  but  it  was  the  seventh 
that  was  the  most  memorable  for  me.  The  stories  of  the  Catholic 
participants  had,  for  all  their  differences,  a  common  theme: 
anguished  love.  Anguish  at  the  failure  of  the  church  to  live  its 
proclamation  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of  God.  A  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  love  of  the  Catholic  tradition,  particularly  of  its  liturgical  life. 
As  one  woman  said,  “The  church  is  like  a  mother  you  wish  were 

different,  but  whom  you  love  anyway  because  she  is  your 
mother.” 

I  hear  the  stories  of  that  evening  echoing  as  I  reflect  on  this 
theme,  “Religious  Education  and  Repair  of  the 
World. *  1  It  is  from  such  experiences  that  I  am  convinced  that  no 
matter  how  profound  the  church’s  teaching  about  the  repair  of  the 
wor  t  e  way  the  church  is  as  a  church,  as  the  community  of 
disciples,  is  the  more  powerful  teacher.  How  the  tradition  takes  to 


Hebrew^nteceden!  Ukhmhn’nl^  "h  etym°loglcal  significance  in  Christianity,  unlike  its 
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heart  the  word  it  proclaims  is  crucial  for  the  transformation  of  the 
world  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  tradition. 

Margaret  O’Brien  Steinfels,  editor  of  the  journal  Common¬ 
weal,  has  offered  an  astute  analysis  of  the  problems  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  communal  discourse  of  the  Catholic  tradition.  She 
perceives  “a  quiet,  continuing  underground  crisis,  not  a  heart 
attack  but  a  kind  of  seeping  hemorrhage;  not  a  crisis  of  heresy  or 
free  speech  but  nonetheless  a  crisis  of  truth.  It  is  a  crisis  ...  of 
plausibility,  of  credibility  ...  a  crisis  of  language.”2  Steinfels 
examines  the  gap  between  words  and  deeds  on  issues  of  gender, 
authority,  and  the  relationship  of  church  and  world.  She  suggests 
that  the  voice  of  church  speaking  so  forcibly  these  days  of  the 
dangers  of  materialism,  individualism,  consumerism  (or  collectiv¬ 
ism)  has  trouble  being  heard  because  it  has  failed  formally  to 
acknowledge  its  sins  and  errors,  and  failed  to  do  penance: 

If  the  council’s  tendency  [in  Gaudium  et  Spes ]  to  deemphasize  the 
harsher  aspects  of  the  world’s  record  is  now  being  corrected  with  a 
vengeance,  its  parallel  tendency  to  deemphasize  the  harsher  aspects  of 
the  church’s  record  is  being  pursued  with  an  equal  vengeance.  It  is  here 
that  the  plausibility  crisis  looms  even  larger.  As  we  are  all  supposed  to 
know,  the  church  has  always  taught  what  it  teaches  now:  about  race, 
about  women,  about  slavery,  about  economic  justice,  about  human 
rights,  about  torture,  about  who  is  and  who  is  not  saved.  Individuals 
may  and  do  err,  of  course,  and  need  to  repent.  But  magically  the  church 
need  not  repent:  not  in  Germany  or  Spain  or  Austria  in  the  1930  s  and 
1940’s;  not  for  the  “Syllabus  of  Errors,”  or  the  Crusades,  or  the  burning 
of  heretics  or  the  long  history  of  spiritual  and  physical  cruelty  inflicted 
on  poor  sinners  out  of  thoughtlessness  and  arrogance.3 

As  a  consequence,  says  Steinfels,  the  church  now  experiences 
a  failure  of  nerve,  a  lack  of  trust  in  the  Spirit.  Thus,  some  members 
of  the  church  have  retreated  into  “idiosyncratic  spiritualities”  or 
“therapeutic  enthusiasms.”  Some  seem  frozen  into  a  state  of  ful- 
mination,  exasperation,  indignation,  and  bitterness;  others  have 
simply  withdrawn  into  indifference.  Still  others  have  moved  to 
other  Christian  communities.  And  the  centrist  leadership  of  the 
American  Catholic  Church  seems  to  have  chosen  the  road  of 
“accommodation  to  Rome  while  turning  a  blind  eye  to  the  needs 
of  the  local  church.  Paper  over  the  cracks,  deny  that  there  are 


2  Margaret  O’Brien  Steinfels,  “The  Church  and  Its  Public  Life,”  America  160/22  (10 
June  1989):  552. 

3  Ibid.,  557. 
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deep  disagreements,  explain  away  publicly  what  you  question 
privately,  try  to  minimize  its  impact  in  practice,  hunker  down  and 
hope  to  wait  out  the  bad  weather.”4  The  church  reached  a  turning 
point  at  Vatican  II.  But  that  the  church  will  actually  make  the  turn 
is  less  certain. 

Steinfels  has  identified  a  dimension  of  the  “implicit”  curricu¬ 
lum  of  Catholic  church  life  that  may  well  be  one  of  the  chief  rea¬ 
sons  that  the  church’s  social  teachings  are  its  “best  kept  secret.”5 
But  Steinfels’  sobering  analysis  will  be  to  no  avail  if  it  is  used 
merely  to  criticize  the  church  and  uncritically  to  absorb  the  cul¬ 
ture:  the  task  of  repairing  the  world  looms  larger  than  ever.  If,  as 
David  Purpel  has  said,  the  essence  of  education  is  both  critical 
—seeing,  hearing,  and  experiencing  the  world  more  clearly,  more 
completely,  and  with  more  understanding  —  and  creative  — 
building,  making,  creating,  and  re-creating  our  world  —  then 
religious  educators  in  the  Catholic  tradition  are  obliged  to  turn 
those  dual  educational  dimensions  both  inward  and  outward.6  To 
teach  about  the  repair  of  the  world  demands  attentiveness  to  the 
way  we  are  (and  might  become)  church  and  to  what  the  church 
teaches.  Or,  to  play  on  the  first  words  of  John  XXIII’s  1961  en¬ 
cyclical  on  Christianity  and  social  progress,  Mater  et  Magistra 
(  Mother  and  Teacher  ),  what  the  church  teaches  will  be  more 
formative  when  the  church  becomes  the  kind  of  mother  (and 
father)  each  of  us  needs:  one  who  sustains  us  on  our  journeys.  It  is 
pertinent  that  Carol  Ochs  sees  mothering,  with  its  rhythm  of  hold¬ 
ing  on  and  letting  go,  with  its  demand  to  de-center  the  ego,  a 
metaphor  for  spirituality: 


The  insights  that  occur  naturally  in  the  course  of  mothering  —  the 
need  to  give  oneself  over  completely,  for  a  time,  to  the  physical  and 
spiritual  care  of  the  infant;  the  need  to  know  by  empathetic  under¬ 
standing;  the  need  to  endure  some  discipline  (such  as  sleepless  nights 


4  Ibid.,  558. 

Secret* ThrCmrhH  S.f  ulthf5,’  Edv)'ard  P  DeBern  and  Peter  J.  Henriot,  Our  Best  Kept 

tonDCrlt!?^  °f  ^Kl°Cial  Teaching  (rev’  exPanded  edition,  Washing- 

well  known  berai  «  ^  autbors  suggest  that  the  social  teachings  are  not 

well  known  because  the  documents  are  written  in  abstract  language  the  tonics  are  chal- 

cX  w“h  ^  a  “papal  enc>'clical”  is  immediately  asso- 

bShcSdSSl  rr  TthUS  Wlth  a11  the  disputes  about  the  church’s  position  on 
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6  Dav*d  E  PurPe1,  Th*  Mord  and  Spiritual  Crisis  in  Education:  A  Curriculum  for  I  us- 
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not  because  of  the  ritual  observance  of  a  vigil,  but  because  a  child  is  ill); 
the  easy  acceptance  of  the  natural  development  through  error  to  cor¬ 
rectness;  the  necessity  to  love  the  child  not  as  a  possession  but  as 
belonging  to  itself;  and,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  insight  of  all,  the 
necessity  of  letting  go  —  complement  and  correct  the  insights  of  tradi¬ 
tional  spirituality.7 

I  suspect  that  my  argument  that  the  way  the  church  is  as 
church  teaches  more  powerfully  than  the  specifics  of  what  the 
church  teaches  has  validity  beyond  the  confines  of  contemporary 
Catholicism.  It  bears,  however,  a  special  poignancy  in  Catholi¬ 
cism  precisely  because  that  tradition  has  such  a  well  articulated 
body  of  teaching.8  Will  those  teachings  —  an  explicit  curriculum 
vital  to  Catholic  identity  —  be  overlooked  or  ignored  because  of 
contradictions  in  the  implicit  curriculum  of  church  life?  I  believe 
this  tension  is  a  major  challenge  facing  Catholic  religious  educa¬ 
tors.  To  what  extent  is  this  strain  experienced  by  educators  in  Prot¬ 
estant,  Orthodox,  and  Jewish  communities? 

Nevertheless,  let  me  turn  from  my  concern  with  a  tradition’s 
plausibility  to  the  dynamics  of  educating  for  the  world  s  trans¬ 
formation.  F or  no  matter  how  troubled  one  is  by  the  church  s  pub¬ 
lic  life,  there  is  still  a  broken  world  to  mend. 

II. 

It  seems  more  than  a  little  arrogant  to  suggest  a  prescription  for 
education  for  repair  of  the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  one  can  do  is 
suggest  some  ways  of  proceeding,  test  them,  and  return  to  the 
drawing  board.  What  follows,  then,  is  a  suggestion  by  way  of  a 

hypothesis  and  some  examples. 

My  hypothesis:  religious  educators  are  called  to  design  and 
enact  educational  processes  in  such  a  way  that  people  (1)  realize 
the  world  is  in  need  of  repair;  (2)  believe  that  something  can  be 
done  to  repair  it;  (3)  form  a  community  of  persons  who  sustain 


7  Carol  Ochs,  Women  and  Spirituality  (Totowa,  N.J.:  Rowman  &  Allanheld,  1983),  32. 

8  See  for  example,  Joseph  Gremillion,  ed.,  The  Gospel  of  Peace  and  Justice:  Catholic 
Social  Teaching  Since  Pope  John  (Maryknoll:  Orbis,  1976);  James  Benestad  and  Frank 
Butler,  eds.,  A  Quest  for  Justice:  A  Compendium  of  Statements  of  the  U.S.  Bishops  onthe 
Political  and  Social  Order,  1966-1980  (Washington  D.C .:  United  States  Ca  holic  Confer¬ 
ence  1981)-  David  M.  Byers,  ed.,  Justice  in  the  Marketplace:  Collected  Statements  of  the 
Vatican  and  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  on  Economic  Policy,  1891-1984  (Washington,  D.C: 
United  States  Catholic  Conference,  1984);  Charles  E.  Curran  and  Richard  A.  McCormick, 
eds.,  Official  Catholic  Social  Teaching:  Readings  in  Moral  Theology,  No.  5  (New  York. 

Paulist,  1986). 
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each  other  in  the  work  of  repairing.  Each  of  these  is  intricately 
connected  to  the  other,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as  constituting 
some  sort  of  linear  progression. 

That  the  world  is  in  need  of  repair  may  seem  obvious.  Yet  the 
gloss  of  the  “don’t  worry,  be  happy”  mindset  covers  over  much  of 
its  ugliness  and  pain,  or  at  least  offers  a  coping  mechanism.  And 
then  there  is  the  phenomenon  of  guilt,  a  “bad”  thing  in  our  day. 
But,  as  David  Purpel  observes: 

To  act  out  of  guilt  is  considered  unhealthy,  and  counterproductive 
since  it  engenders  anger,  resentment,  and  depression.  .  .  .  One  way 
of  avoiding  distasteful,  entangling,  absorbing,  and  risky  responsibili¬ 
ties  is  to  rename  the  impulse  involved.  By  psychologizing  moral  issues 
we  can  transform  our  inclination  to  view  these  tasks  as  rooted  in  our 
moral  impulse  to  an  impulse  that  is  rooted  in  a  concept  of  guilt.  This 
allows  us  to  do  what  is  psychologically  healthy”  (“We  mustn’t  act  out 
of  guilt  )  at  the  risk  of  not  taking  on  a  task  that  is  considered  morally 
right  (“It  is  your  responsibility  to  take  on  this  task”).  .  .  . 

The  culture  and  the  schools  have  made  a  great  deal  of  the  dangers 
and  perils  of  acting  out  of  guilt  because  it  is  unhealthy  to  do  so.  They 
,  have  done  far  less  about  speaking  to  the  consequences  of  moral  ir¬ 
responsibility;  they  seem  less  concerned  with  the  “illness”  of  avoiding 
the  consequences  of  mutuality  than  with  the  “illness”  of  personal 
anguish.9 

The  educator  must  break  through  the  denial  that  is  so  perva¬ 
sive  in  North  America.10  And  in  order  for  people  to  turn  from 
excessive  self-preoccupation  toward  the  oikoumene,  the  religious 
educator  must  affirm  them  as  moral  agents,  as  women  and  men  of 

nt  uT°rt.h  Wh°  Can  take  resP°nsibility.u  She  or  he  must,  in  Nel 
Nodding  s  phrase,  be  the  “one-caring,”  nurturing  the  ethical  ideal 
by  dialogue,  practice,  and  confirmation.12 

But  though  such  affirmation  is  necessary,  it  is  not  sufficient. 
The  educator  —  the  “one-caring”  -  must  also  have  a  vision  of  a 
world  healed  of  its  brokenness,  a  hope  that  this  can  happen,  and 


Purpel,  44-45. 

conL'nted^T^hewnot' “S?  US  mT  Prone  to  the  *****  I^iah 

“speak  to  us  flludons”  (IsaSOdO^*  e°^t^ee*^1^CentUr^  B'C-E-’ 

Womll^WatsofKno^insINew  'n|>,licat'on'of work  of  Mary  Belenky  et  al.  in 

sufficient  self-regard  to  see  themselves' ^  °okN1986) th^  many  people  do  not  have 
affirmation.  themselves  as  moral  agents.  Hence,  the  importance  of 
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the  faith  that  existence  is  indeed  graced.  In  other  words,  the  edu¬ 
cator  must  be  able  to  draw  from  the  tradition  both  the  vision  of  a 
new  creation  and  the  sustenance  to  persevere  in  pursuit  of  it. 

Specifically,  I  find  in  the  Christian  tradition  two  vital  resources 
for  education  for  the  repair  of  the  world:  a  metaphor,  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  a  ritual,  the  liturgy  of  the  Eucharist.  A  word  on  each. 

In  one  of  the  great  metaphors  of  Christian  life,  each  follower 
of  Jesus  is  connected  to  the  other  as  a  member  of  the  body  of 
Christ.  Everyone  is  vital  to  the  life  of  the  body  —  each  uniquely 
gifted,  all  equal.  And  those  who  break  bread  and  share  the  cup 
come  not  as  solitary  individuals  but  as  members  bound  to  one 
another.  “If  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer  together;  if  one 
member  is  honored,  all  rejoice  together”  (1  Cor  12:26).  So  it  must 
be  that  any  religious  education  in  the  Christian  tradition  is 
grounded  in  community.  Where  there  is  no  communion  among 
those  educating  and  being  educated,  there  is  no  Christian  reli¬ 
gious  education.13  Thus  it  is  necessary  for  educators  to  develop 
ways  of  being  with  “students”  that  are  respectful  of  their  diverse 
gifts  and  background,  and  are  oriented  toward  fostering  a  knowl¬ 
edge  born  of  compassion  rather  than  of  curiosity  or  control.  As 
Parker  Palmer  notes,  it  is  from  our  spiritual  heritage  that  we  learn 
that  this  kind  of  knowledge:  “the  deepest  wellspring  of  our  desire 
to  know  is  the  passion  to  recreate  the  organic  community  in  which 
the  world  was  first  created.”14 

But  a  religious  community  is  not  simply  the  creation  of  its 
leaders;  it  is  the  fruit  of  its  worship.  It  is  liturgy  that  works  on  the 
imagination,  evoking  the  goodness  of  each  person  and  naming  the 
hiding  places  of  one  s  sinfulness.  It  is  liturgy  that  issues  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  involvement  in  the  work  of  repair  of  the  world  by  the 
power  of  its  poetry  and  the  exhilaration  of  its  visions.  In  litur- 


13  In  reference  to  a  Catholic  rendering  of  this:  “Catholic  means  universal  and  at  least 
one  sense  of  that  term  implies  that  the  authentic  Catholic  cultivates  a  sense  of  inter¬ 
connectedness  with  Christ  as  head  and  with  those  who  make  up  our  local  believing  com¬ 
munity  and  the  universal  ecclesia  which  can  be  thought  of  as  the  aggregation  of  all  the  local 
communities  of  faith  bound  together  under  Christ.  Translating  that  > lotion  into  species 
means  simply  that  a  Catholic  in  this  wealthy  society  of  the  W  est  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the 
material  sufferings  of  a  Catholic  in  Central  America  or  the  spiritual  sufferings  of  a  Catholic 
in  the  Ukraine.  To  be  indifferent  to  the  body  of  the  Church  fails  the  organic  umtyo  e 
Church,  the  body  of  Christ,  and  diminishes,  simultaneously  the  ^tholi«ty  °  thcC  u 
(Lawrence  Cunningham,  The  Catholic  Faith:  An  Introduction  [New  York.  Pauhst,  1987J 


61 ) 

14  Parker  Palmer,  To  Know  as  We  Are  Known:  A  Spirituality  of  Education  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1983),  8. 
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gy“we  are  confronted  with  that  which  we  are  called  to  be,  with 
that  which  God  would  make  us  be,  if  we  permit  it.  Thus  the 
liturgy  not  only  provides  us  with  a  moral  ideal  but  confronts  us 
with  an  ontological  reality  in  the  light  of  which  the  ambivalence  of 
our  own  lives  is  revealed  for  what  it  is.”15  Liturgy  is  meant  to  break 
through  the  individualism  imbibed  from  the  culture  so  that  we 
will  come  to  care  about  others  as  members  of  one  body. 

As  a  Christian  in  the  Catholic  tradition,  it  is  the  Eucharistic 
liturgy  that  most  powerfully  forms  and  sustains  me;  as  a  feminist  it 
is  the  Eucharistic  liturgy  that  is  also  most  painful  because  its 
enactment  in  contemporary  Catholicism  is  a  constant  reminder  of 
the  exclusion  of  women. 

Eucharist  is  the  community’s  gathering.  In  the  words  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  liturgical  musician,  Marty  Haugen: 

Gather  us  in,  the  lost  and  the  forsaken, 

Gather  us  in,  the  blind  and  the  lame; 

Call  to  us  now,  and  we  shall  awaken, 
we  shall  arise  at  the  sound  of  our  name. 

Gather  us  in,  the  rich  and  the  haughty, 

Gather  us  in,  the  proud  and  the  strong; 

Give  us  a  heart  so  meek  and  so  lowly, 
give  us  the  courage  to  enter  the  song. 

Gather  us  to  drink  the  wine  of  compassion, 

Give  us  to  eat  the  bread  that  is  you; 

Nourish  us  well,  and  teach  us  to  fashion, 
lives  that  are  holy  and  hearts  that  are  true. 

Gather  us  in  and  hold  us  forever, 

Gather  us  in  and  make  us  your  own; 

Gather  us  in,  all  peoples  together, 
fire  of  love  in  our  flesh  and  our  bone.16 

Eucharist  is  elemental-,  a  word  pondered  and  broken  open;  a 
bread  broken  and  eaten;  a  cup  filled  and  shared  —  symbols  of 

J  esus  self- giving,  of  his  body  broken  and  his  blood  outpoured  As 
Haugen  puts  it: 


US  V0C“ ■  G“to'  “*»»  (Chicago:  G.I.A. 
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Here  we  will  take  the  wine  and  the  water, 
here  we  will  take  the  bread  of  new  birth. 

Here  you  shall  call  your  sons  and  your  daughters, 
call  us  anew  to  be  salt  for  the  earth.17 

Eucharist  is  ethical.  It  asks  those  who  come  to  worship  “in 
spirit  and  in  truth”: 

.  .  .  the  last  criterion  of  sacramental  truth,  which  is  the  experience 
of  the  cross  and  solidarity  with  those  who  suffer.  This  norm  says  that 
liturgy  is  never  its  own  justification.  It  does  not  establish  its  own  truth. 
Such  truth  depends  on  the  conjunction  between  liturgy  and  ethics,  in 
other  words,  on  the  conjunction  between  liturgy  and  that  particular 
religious  experience  which  is  central  to  Christianity,  the  experience  of 
the  cross.  Since  taking  up  one’s  cross  identifies  one  with  Jesus  Christ, 
the  experience  is  that  of  solidarity  with  the  suffering  of  the  world. 
Within  that  solidarity  is  the  experience  of  hope.  The  believer  knows 
that  in  the  darkness  one  is  not  abandoned  by  God,  and  it  is  possible  to 
expect  the  kingdom  divinely  promised.18 

Eucharist  is  eschatological,  a  proleptic  meal.  Those  who  break 
bread  and  share  the  cup,  therefore,  commit  themselves  to  work 
toward  the  time  when  all  from  east  and  west  will  sit  down 
together  for  the  heavenly  banquet.19  The  meal  is  a  symbol  of  our 
call  to  solidarity  with  those  peoples  who  do  not  have  enough 
bread  to  eat  as  well  as  of  the  hungers  of  the  human  heart.20 

It  may  well  be  that  liturgy  can  teach  solidarity  only  when  those 


17  Ibid. 

18  David  Power,  Unsearchable  Riches:  The  Symbolic  Nature  of  Liturgy  (New  York: 
Pueblo,  1984),  216. 

19  So  the  Eucharist  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  being  with  one’s  friends  It  may  be,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  liturgical  reforms  in  Catholicism  since  Vatican  II,  though  helpful  in  recov¬ 
ering  a  sense  of  the  communal  character  of  the  church,  have  not  been  sufficien  y 
transformative  in  this  regard.  It  is  doubtful  that  those  who  participate  in  Eucharist  have  as 
yet  developed  a  sense  of  solidarity  with  one  another  and  especially  with  those 5  of a  dif¬ 
ferent  nation,  race,  or  class.  By  trivializing  the  agenda  of  Vatican  II  as  a  call  to  holding 
hands  in  the  liturgy  and  sharing  coffee  with  our  own  kind  afterward  we  may  have  albeit 
unintentionally,  “contributed  to  a  worsening  of  the  problem  of  Chnstian  individualism  by 
identifying  the  required  sense  of  community  with  various  comfortable  ways  of  bang 
together  with  your  own  kind.”  (John  Egan,  “Liturgy  and  Social  Justice,  Origins  13/15  L22 

September  1989]:  249).  ,  , 

2°  “In  Eucharist,  we  are  drawn  into  the  very  disciple  formation  that  Peter,  James  an 
Tohn  had  in  eating  with  sinners  and  sinner-disciples  at  the  Last  Supper.  In  our  own  fait 
situation,  *e  Risln  Lord  invites  us,  as  he  invited  the ^disciples  to Uhe - 
accounts  to  a  more  aware  and  committed  discipleship.  .  Honest  Eucharist  oegin 
with  our  asking  Pauline  questions  about  the  needs  of  our  world  and  the  gifts  we  have  not 
yet  given.”  (Regis  Duffy,  Real  Presence:  Worship,  Sacraments  and  Commitment  [Sa 

Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1982],  150). 
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who  participate  in  it  are  themselves  involved  in  developing  the 
craft  of  prayer.  Artist  Emil  Antonucci  suggests  that  the  experience 
of  God,  like  art,  is  a  skill  to  be  cultivated.  Both  require  habit  for¬ 
mation,  that  is  the  nurturance  of  “an  unremitting  awareness,  a 
kind  of  constant  scanning,  just  below  the  level  of  consciousness, 
the  ordering  of  myriad  small  currents  of  the  mind.”21  Antonucci 
eloquently  suggests  that  the  task  of  believers  is: 

to  create  structures  of  ourselves  skillfully  enough  that  they  can  be  inhab¬ 
itable  by  God,  in  the  way  that  art  and  music  can  invest  a  cultivated 
sensibility.  I  see  prayer  as  this  skill.  Prayer  is  less  petition  or  communi¬ 
cation  than  this  daily  structuring  of  our  minds  to  permit  God’s  entrance. 

I  see  spirituality  not  as  some  force  lurking  behind  appearances,  but  as 
the  perception  and  even  creation  of  a  pattern  in  appearances  —  the 
figure  in  the  carpet,  always  present,  but  unseen  until  we  order  our 
vision.22 

The  figure  .  .  .  unseen  until  we  order  our  vision.”  Giving 
form  to  the  vision  might  not  that  describe  how  the  religious 
educator  works  with  the  tradition?  One  needs  to  know  particu¬ 
lars,  to  recognize  patterns,  to  hear  cadences,  to  discern  move¬ 
ments  in  the  shadows.  In  short,  to  be  an  artist.  To  be  an  artist 
giving  form  to  the  vision  of  God.23 

The  teacher-artist  invites  thought,  encourages  people  to 
ponder,  prod,  probe,  and  above  all,  to  pursue  the  question.24  For 
the  task  of  repairing  the  world,  the  tradition  offers  a  pastoral  strat- 
e§y>  social  analysis ,  in  which  one  moves  beyond  the  anecdotal  to 
look  more  systematically  at  the  world.25  Engagement  in  social 
analysis  is  an  enactment  of  one’s  belief  that  something  can  be 
done  to  repair  the  world.  It  also  tempers  one’s  idealism  with  the 
discipline  of  secular  warrant  and  public  reason  —  the  only  way 
disciples  can  make  their  case  to  the  citizenry  at  large.26 

And,  finally,  there  is  the  great  paradigm  at  the  heart  of  Chris- 


22  Ibid' Ant0nuCC1’  °ur  lask  Is  Io  Create  Worlds,”  Commonweal  (2  June  1989):  334. 
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tian  liturgical  life:  the  paschal  mystery.  To  “put  on  Christ’’  in  bap¬ 
tism  (see  Gal  3:27)  means  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  easily 
caught  in  the  strong  grip  of  sin  and  evil,  and  that,  therefore,  we 
need  to  die  to  self-centeredness  and  self-preoccupation  in  order 
to  live  fully.  To  follow  Christ  demands  self-denial  —  not  the 
breast-pounding,  pious  drivel-sounding  sort  of  self-denial,  but  the 
refusal  to  make  oneself  the  center  of  the  universe.  To  be  a  disciple 
means  to  practice  the  sorts  of  dispositions,  actions,  character,  and 
way  of  Jesus: 

One  models  the  Christian  life  on  (1)  the  decisive  dispositions  of 
Jesus  (e.g.,  surrender  to  God,  gratitude,  readiness  for  service,  and  self- 
sacrificing  love,  a  preferential  option  for  the  poor);  (2)  crucial  para¬ 
digmatic  actions  in  Jesus’  life  (the  cross,  foot  washing,  prayer,  outreach 
to  those  excluded  from  the  community,  healing,  forgiveness,  love  of 
enemies,  consistent  nonviolence);  and  (3)  a  utopian  teaching  related  to 
the  realm  of  God  (e.g.,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount)  caught  in  parables, 
narratives,  and  teaching  sayings.  Discipleship  involves  a  paideia 
pedagogy  of  assimilation  to  the  pattern  of  the  nonviolent  life  and  spirit 
of  the  teacher  who  serves  as  model.27 

Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  through  our  immersion  in  the 
paschal  mystery  that  we  are  ultimately  taught  what  it  might  mean 
to  repair  the  world.  What  binds  us  as  church  is  this  rhythm  of 
death  and  rebirth  —  and  even  the  church  must  die  to  self  if  it  is  to 
witness  to  a  transformed  world. 

A  final  word.  Recently  our  “Catholics  and  Jews  in  Conversa¬ 
tion”  group  convened  after  its  summer  hiatus.  What  we  talked 
about  might  again  be  described  as  “anguished  love  —  only  this 
time  we  were  less  conscious  of  the  dissonance  between  a  tradi¬ 
tion’s  public  life  and  its  teaching.  Rather,  we  were  wrestling  with 
how  a  believer  sustains  faith  even  in  a  universe  where  so  much 
seems  awry.  We  came,  of  course,  to  no  tidy  resolution.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  each  of  us  left  with  a  quickened  heart.  By  our 
conversation  we  had  sustained  one  another  in  our  common  call  to 
join  in  the  holy  work  of  repairing  world. 

Mary  C.  Boys,  S.N.J.M.,  is  associate  professor  of  theology  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation  at  Boston  College  and  author  of  Educating  in  Faith:  Maps  and  Visions  and 
Biblical  Interpretation  in  Religious  Education. 


27  Ibid.,  45. 
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Introduction 

The  Fall  of  Adam  has  been  problematic  in  the  modern  era  of 
Western  culture  just  coming  to  a  close.  F or  the  Christian  East,  the 
problematic  aspect  is  a  result  of  the  confusion  of  the  realm  of 
appearances  and  the  realm  beyond  appearances.  Because  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  confusion  is  becoming  a  defining  characteristic  of  the 
time  —  and  predicament  —  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  the  view 
presented  here  may  have  some  relevance.1  Generally,  the  post- 
Enlightenment  view  of  the  Fall  has  been  as  an  evolutionary 
advance,  a  movement  into  consciousness.  And  consciousness  is 
not  a  fall  away  from  harmonious  being  but  an  awakening  to  the 
reality  that  the  world  is  and  has  ever  been  a  mixture  of  opposites, 
good  and  evil,  pleasure  and  pain. 

For  the  Christian  East,  the  sense  of  new  consciousness  after 
the  Fall  is  undeniable.  The  new  consciousness  is,  however,  in  a 
now  fallen-out-of-harmony  state  of  being.  And  this  is  a  state 
which  is  itself  a  new  development.  The  situation  is  not  a  desirable 
evolutionary  advance,  which  includes  pain  and  struggle.  In  the 
Eastern  Christian  anthropology  there  is  a  change  in  the  very  being 
of  the  Creature.  The  change  is  neither  inevitable  growth  nor  a 
hopeless  degeneration. 

And  the  Lord  God  made  for  Adam  and  for  his  wife  garments  of  skins 
and  clothed  them  (Genesis  3:21). 


Th'  ?Zn,Sn?ThVt  CO;?vleratl°"  of  issue  two  sources  are  noted:  Christou,  Evangelos 

The  Logos  of  The  Soul  (\  lenna-Zunch:  Dunquin  Press,  1963);  Langer  Susanne  K  Mind- 

An^Essay  on  Human  Feeling,  Vol.  1-3.  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univer’s^  Press! 
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1.  Intrapsychic  Process  l?  Dynamics  in  the 
Fallen  State  and  in  Redeemed  Being, 

Clothed  now  in  carnal  being,  Man,  the  Two,  He  and  She,  find 
themselves  driven  by  the  material  realm  they  are  created  to 
govern  and  ashamed  and  guilty  relative  to  the  transcendent  spir¬ 
itual  source  of  their  life  and  being.  Life  is  transformed  into  mor¬ 
tality.  Eternal  being  of  harmonous  mediation  is  changed  into 
survival.2  Their  original  freedom  relative  to  both  realms  is  com¬ 
pletely  overturned.  The  situation  is  not  a  desirable  evolutionary 
increase  including  pain,  struggle,  and  death,  which  are  part  of  life. 
It  is  grievous.  Grief,  immense  and  inescapable  grief,  is  the 
response  of  the  Creation  to  the  catastrophe  of  the  F all  of  the  first- 
created  ones;  for  with  them,  all  of  Created  Being  falls  out  of  the 
original  harmony.  Every  instance  of  suffering  and  abuse  —  per¬ 
sonal  and  collective,  psychological  or  physical  —  is  only  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  this  cosmic  grief. 

Yet  the  clothing  of  the  two  with  the  garments  of  skins  is 
intended  by  the  Creator  as  a  corrective.  The  protoplasts  desire  to 
“know”  Good  and  Evil,  to  have  experience  of  Good  and  Evil  — 
that  is  to  experience  both  harmony  of  being  and  the  absence  of 
harmony.  The  sense  here  is  that  the  protoplasts  do  not  have  the 
maturity  necessary  to  deal  with  their  experience  of  Good  and 
Evil.  The  clothing  with  the  garments  of  skins  is  intended  by  the 
Creator  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  practice  or  askesis.  The  askesis  is 
needed  to  achieve  the  desired  maturity.  Originally,  in  the  Garden, 
the  work  through  which  Adam  is  to  grow  in  the  capacity  to  govern 
the  material  realm  and  to  be  in  fellowship  with  the  spiritual  realm 
is  the  task  of  naming  the  animals.  The  basic  task  of  men  and 
women  since  the  Fall  is  to  live  within  the  garments  of  skins  with 
which  we  have  been  clothed  and  to  come  to  know  the  Creator. 

In  the  fallen  state  there  is  for  the  Creatures,  having  eaten  the 
fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil,  the  possibility  of 
the  original  harmony,  which  is  Good;  and  too,  the  possibility  of 
the  absence  of  harmony,  which  is  Evil.  The  soul  struggles  to  be  in 
appropriate  relationship  to  both  the  material  realm,  to  which  it  is 
now  grafted  so  to  speak,  and  to  the  spiritual  realm,  from  which  it 
is  to  some  extent  estranged. 

For  the  psychology  of  which  we  are  speaking  (our  guide  here 


2  Nellas,  op  cit.,  passim. 
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is  St.  Maximus)  the  struggle  is  based  on  two  movements  which 
reflect  the  dimorphic  character  of  the  human  creation  (male  and 
female  God  created  them,  in  God’s  own  image  and  likeness).  She 
struggles  with  desire,  driven  from  within  her  own  being  for  the 
satisfaction  of  her  desire.  He  struggles  with  fear,  threatened  from 
beyond  himself  by  that  which  appears  to  be  other  than  his  own 
being.  Again  we  speak  of  She  and  He  here  as  archetypal  being;  we 
want  to  be  careful  not  to  focus  or  limit  our  understanding  as 
though  what  we  speak  of  applies  to  a  specific  human  person  or  is 
limited  in  its  expression  to  women  or  to  men.3 

We  will  consider  how  desire  and  fear,  desire  representing  fem¬ 
inine  being  and  fear  representing  masculine  being,  implicate  the 
soul  in  evil.  First,  however,  we  want  to  focus  briefly  on  the  con¬ 
nection  St.  Maximus  makes  of  the  two  concepts  fear  and  desire 
with  masculine  and  feminine. 

The  connection  St.  Maximus  makes  is  not  an  artificial  con¬ 
struction  but  a  universally  perceived  reality.  Similar  parallels  can 
be  found,  for  example,  in  pagan  mythology.  The  sign  used  for 
male  in  biology,  cT  ,  is  the  shield  and  lance  of  the  warlike 
Ares  or  Mars.  What  vulnerability  causes  Ares  to  be  defended  and 
armed?  The  sign  for  female,  $  ,  is  the  mirror  of  Aphrodite  or 

Venus,  the  ancient  goddess  of  erotic  love,  or  desire. 

In  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition,  the  discipline  meted  out  to 
the  Two,  He  and  She,  after  the  Fall,  reflect  the  vulnerability  or 
need  of  each.  Through  her  desire,  focused  physically,  somatically 
on  her  mate,  live  offspring  will  be  conceived.  She  will  bear  life  in 
a  process  that  transforms  her  life  and  being.  He  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  her  and  for  the  offspring  generated  in  their 
union,  courageously  superseding  preoccupation  with  self. 

The  symbolism  in  these  archetypal  expressions  can  be  pene¬ 
trated  a  bit  more  through  the  Greek  words  used  by  St.  Maximus. 
Anger  translates  the  word  ©uyuds.  “Desire”  translates  tjm  Sv/dLot. 
The  power  of  the  soul  is  called  in  Greek  (dv/dKOT ,  and  the  desiring 
power  of  the  soul  is  called  in  Greek  Qv/juttkot.  All  these  words 
are  related  in  the  root  Qvfxos  .  We  know  the  word  in  English  as  the 
name  of  a  still  little  understood  gland,  found  behind  the  breast- 


1 1 T°r  a  th°ught-provoking  contemporary  essay  on  the  subject  of  male  and  female 

which  is  parallel  in  several  themes  to  the  Eastern  Christian  view,  see:  Moore  John  sS 
uahty  and  Spirituality  (San  Francisco,  California,  Harper  and  Row  Publishers,  1980). 
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bone,  near  the  heart,  the  thymus.  Parenthetically,  the  thymus 
appears  to  have  some  relationship  to  the  immune  system.  It 
exhibits  the  characteristic  of  reaching  its  full  weight  in  adoles¬ 
cence,  and  it  appears  to  atrophy  in  adulthood. 

Although  (dv/jios  translates  “anger,”  it  is  more  generally  char¬ 
acterized  as  strong  feeling  or  affect.  The  preposition  £7 tl  trans¬ 
lates  several  English  prepositions:  over,  to,  upon,  in,  under,  for, 
during.  Strong  feeling  would  then  be  qualified  by  the  preposition 
t;m,:  over  strong  feeling;  under  strong  feeling;  to  strong  feeling;  in 
strong  feeling;  for  strong  feeling;  during  strong  feeling. 

Let  us  consider,  now,  how  human  desire  implicates  the  soul  in 
evil  and  also  the  remedy  for  this.  Our  guide  still  is  St.  Maximus. 
Clothed  in  garments  of  skins,  the  physical  being  borrowed  for  a 
time  from  a  lower  order  of  creation,  the  desires  of  the  soul  tend 
toward  the  material  realm.  The  soul  wants  and  pursues  the  plea¬ 
sure  it  experiences  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  desires  and  strives  to 
avoid  the  pain  of  the  frustration  of  its  desire.  Driven  thus  by  the 
desires  which  result  from  the  clothing  with  carnal  being,  the  soul 
(and  thus  the  body)  falls  into  every  manner  of  disease  and  disre¬ 
pair.  St.  Maximus’  psychology  instructs  with  concrete  and  spe¬ 
cific  direction  for  the  achievement  of  self-mastery  through  care  of 
the  body,  which  includes  restraint  of  unnecessary  or  hurtful 
desires.  In  the  self-mastery  that  is  achieved  in  disciplined  care  of 
the  body,  desire  is  refocused  unto  the  harmony  of  the  spiritual 
realm.  The  original  harmony  is  re-established  in  the  individual 
soul,  healing  it  and  contributing  to  the  healing  of  the  fallen 
creation. 

Whereas  the  vulnerability  in  female  being  is  desire,  in  male 
being  the  vulnerability  is  fear.  Clothed  in  the  garments  of  skins, 
the  soul  knows  its  separateness  and  is  afraid.  Looking  out  of  itself, 
threatened,  the  fear  within  is  turned  to  anger  and  rage,  reigning 
destruction  outward  on  the  created  order.  Courage  is  necessary 
for  living  courageously;  unarmed  in  the  face  of  fear,  love  grows. 
And  it  is  love,  based  on  the  human  ability  for  sympathy,  that  trans¬ 
forms  the  destructive  movements  and  restores  the  original  har¬ 
mony  in  the  soul. 

Yet  the  human  ability  for  sympathy  is  linked  to  the  aggresssive 
potential. 

Our  usual  response  to  indications  of  another  person’s  sensory  or  emo¬ 
tive  feeling  is  to  imagine  his  experience  and  have  a  reaction  of  our  own 
to  the  imagined  feelings  we  attribute  to  him.  That  indirect  reaction  is 
not  empathy,  but  sympathy. 
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The  word  “sympathy”  immediately  suggests  pity,  understanding,  and 
well-wishing;  but  in  fact  the  worst  instances  of  sadistic  behavior  — 
deliberate  cruelty,  torture  —  which  are  practiced  only  by  human 
beings,  depend  on  a  constitutional  element  of  sympathy  in  ordinary- 
social  awareness.  If  the  tormentor  could  not  imagine  his  victim’s  pain, 
he  would  find  no  satisfaction  in  inflicting  it.4 

The  two  vulnerabilities  within  the  soul,  one  feminine,  one 
masculine,  may  compound  each  other’s  destructive  effects. 
Vulnerable  in  its  feminine  being  to  the  drive  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
fulfillment  of  its  desires,  fearing  the  pain  of  the  frustration  of 
desire,  the  angry  response  from  the  masculine  part  of  the  soul 
turns  its  power  against  any  threatening  agent. 

St.  Maximus’  instruction  for  the  healing  of  this  fallen  state  is 
summarized  in  two  passages. 

A  soul’s  motivation  is  rightly  ordered  when  its  desiring  power  is  subor¬ 
dinated  to  self-control,  when  its  incensive  power  rejects  hatred  and 
cleaves  to  love,  and  when  its  power  of  intelligence,  through  prayer  and 
spiritual  contemplation,  advances  towards  God. 

In  its  natural  state,  the  human  intelligence  is  subject  to  the  divine  intel¬ 
ligence  and  itself  rules  over  the  non-intelligent  element  in  us.  Let  this 
order  be  maintained  in  all  things,  and  there  will  be  no  evil  among  crea¬ 
tures  nor  anything  which  draws  us  toward  evil.5 

In  the  psychology  of  redeemed  being,  self-control  in  the  femi¬ 
nine  part  of  the  soul  and  courage  in  the  masculine  part  restore 
harmony  in  the  individual  soul  and  contribute  to  no  less  than 
cosmic  repair  of  the  great  catastrophe  of  the  Fall  of  the  first 
created  ones. 

2.  Psychological  Being  of  the  Individual  Person  and  the 
Ethnic  Convention  or  Collective  in  Which  and 
Through  Which  the  Person  Comes  to  Be 

The  importance  of  the  relationship  between  individual  persons 
and  the  communal  context  is  a  defining  characteristic  of  the 
Judeo-Christian  heritage. 

Man,  the  Two  (now  in  the  fallen  state)  are  clothed  in  the  gar¬ 
ments  of  skins  and  inhabit  a  world  for  which  they  are  not  origi¬ 
nally  created.  In  their  new  embodiment,  a  new  intra-psychic 


4  Langer,  op.  cit.,  Volume  III,  p.  140-141. 

5  Saint  Maximus,  Four  Centuries  onLove,  IV:15  and  11:83  (New  York:  Newman,  1955). 
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process  is  called  for.  Adaptation  also  is  called  for,  for  the  world  is 
not  a  paradise  perfectly  suited  to  their  being.  It  is  a  harsh  picture, 
and  the  sense  is  that  things  can  get  worse,  much  worse,  before 
they  get  better.  What  we  want  to  do  here  is  to  consider  the  mech¬ 
anism  through  which  things  do  in  fact  get  worse. 

In  the  beginning  the  First-Created  Ones  are  to  be  fruitful  and 
multiply;  New  Ones  are  to  be  created  in  an  intimate  encounter  of 
the  Two.  In  Paradise,  the  encounter  of  the  Two  is  holy  and  shame¬ 
less,  reflecting  the  harmony  of  the  Creator’s  plan.  In  the  fallen 
state,  when  the  Two  come  together,  the  quality  of  the  coming 
together  is  mixed.  The  mixture  includes  both  some  of  the  original 
life-giving  harmony  and  some  of  its  opposite,  the  lack  of  harmony 
whose  ultimate  expression  is  death. 

The  Two  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  of 
good  and  evil.  They  experience  good  and  evil,  although  they  are 
at  best  clumsy  in  handling  this  experience,  their  pre-lapsarian 
freedom  mitigated.  At  worst,  they  are  completely  driven  by  the 
forces  they  face.  The  issues  involved  here  for  centuries  have  gen¬ 
erated  conflict,  confusion,  and  damaging  misinformation  — 
sometimes  subtly,  sometimes  blatantly.  Here,  we  consider  only 
the  sense  that  in  the  mixed  quality  of  the  encounter  of  the  Two,  the 
mixed  quality  of  being  is  transmitted  to  the  new  life  begun  in  the 
encounter.  In  other  words,  along  with  the  life  and  being  that  off¬ 
spring  inherit  from  their  parents,  children  also  inherit  the  sins  of 
their  ancestors. 

The  quality  of  communal  life  is,  thus,  also  mixed.  It  is  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  positive  life-supporting  forces  and  hostile  life-destroying 
forces.  Because  the  human  being  is  upside  down  (driven  by 
impulses  from  matter,  the  communication  with  spirit  mitigated) 
human  individuals  are  not  only  conceived  in  this  mixed  quality, 
they  are  also  brought  up  or  sponsored  to  adulthood  in  the  com¬ 
munal  life  of  mixed  quality.  Again  this  is  understood  as  a  function 
of  the  upside-down  being  of  the  fallen  state,  for  in  the  original 
design,  each  individual  person  would  be  empowered  from 
above,  as  it  were,  in  direct  and  unobstructed  communication  with 
the  spiritual  realm.  Psychological  being,  we  might  assume,  would 
grow  to  maturity  in  the  harmonious  rhythms  of  a  creative  process 
unfamiliar  to  most  of  us.  In  place  of  an  ideal  harmony  in  com¬ 
munal  life,  a  function  of  personal  freedom,  we  see  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  quality  of  collective  life  made  up  of  a  myriad  of  values 
and  interrelations  —  an  ethos.  This  collective  life  is  a  provision  by 
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the  Creator  for  the  survival  of  the  Creatures.  It  is  the  collective 
expression  of  the  garments  of  skins,  a  state  of  interdependence, 
that  both  sponsors  life  and  is  the  carrier  of  death.  It  is  a  collective 
life  that  allows  for  survival  even  as  developmental  gains  are 
made.  St.  John  Chrysostom  says: 

Heavenly  things  had  been  severed  from  earthly.  They  had  no  longer 
one  Head.  So  far  indeed  as  the  system  of  the  creation  went,  there  was 
over  all  One  God,  but  so  far  as  management  of  one  household  went, 
this,  amid  the  wide  spread  of  Gentile  error,  was  not  the  case,  but  they 
had  been  severed  from  His  obedience  .  .  .  unto  a  dispensation  of  the 
fullness  of  the  times.6 

To  amplify  the  insights  presented  here  about  the  individual 
and  the  collective  in  the  theological  key,  we  add  at  this  point  con¬ 
temporary  studies  in  two  other  keys.  One  of  these  is  in  the  context 
of  natural  history,  from  a  philosophic  perspective.  From  this 
perspective,  we  can  hope  to  gain  an  insight  into  human  develop¬ 
ment  in  time  and  space.  Collective  life  and  individual  life  are  in 
tension,  a  tension  whose  function  it  is  to  sponsor  further  human 
maturation.  Susanne  Langer  calls  this  tension  “the  ethnic  balance  ”: 

The  perception  of  values  alone  would  not  beget  an  ethnic  society'  .  .  . 

were  it  not  used  and  thus  promoted  .  .  .  by  the  growing  sense  of 
agency,  both  actual  and  potential,  in  each  individual  mind.  Even  in 
communities  in  which  the  mental  individuation  of  their  separate 
members  is  still  somewhat  incomplete,  so  they  tend  to  act  and  think  in 
concert  rather  than  singly,  the  inward  consciousness  of  action  exists  in 
each  one;  and  although  any  larger  intentions  and  impulses  are  generally 
directed  to  some  joint  undertaking,  each  agent  is  realizing  the  whole 
venture  and,  in  case  it  miscarries,  suffers  the  whole  failure.7 

The  movement  beyond  the  ethnic  balance,  says  Langer, 

.  .  .  is  the  newest  chapter  in  the  story  of  man,  the  emergence  and  per¬ 
sistent  growth  of  civilization;  for  the  story  itself  is  the  life  history  of  the 
mind,  and  the  new  chapter  began  only  a  few  thousand  years  ago.8 

From  the  standpoint  of  natural  history,  the  defining  characteristic 
of  the  new  chapter  is  the  emergence  of  human  personality.  The 
tension  holding  together  individual  being  and  collective  being  is 


j  PnJ  ^r^s°8tom’^<7m'b  h  on  Ephesians,  p.  54.  Saint  John  Chrysostom,  Nicene 

TD  Vnnwr  T’  P,hlIlP  Scuhaff>  Ed"  Translated  by  Polycarp  Sherwood,  O.S.B., 
S.T.D.  \ol.  II  (Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Wm.  B.  Erdmans  Publishing  Co.:  1969). 

7  Langer,  op.  cit.,  Volume  III,  p.  119. 
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broken  so  that  it  is  possible  for  the  individual  to  function  beyond 
the  ethnic  balance  that  has  sponsored  his  or  her  survival.9  Individ¬ 
uals  express  a  sense  of  personal  agency  in  and  through  their  lives. 
Natural  history  presents  this  sense  of  personal  agency  as  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  human  maturation. 

A  third  key  to  which  we  now  tune  our  ear  as  we  address  the 
individual  and  the  collective  is  depth  psychology.  Depth  psy¬ 
chology,  like  natural  history,  is  a  discipline  of  the  modern  era.  Its 
subject  is  the  human  soul.  Its  method  is  based  on  empirical  evi¬ 
dence.  The  human  soul  is  a  subject  that  was  considered  “myste¬ 
rious”  and  therefore  not  subject  to  empirical  knowledge.  Through 
the  decades  and  centuries  of  the  modern  era,  we  came  to  forget 
how  to  relate  to  the  mysteries  of  life,  finding  ourselves  ignoring 
such  an  important  dimension  of  being.  And: 

Modem  man  thirsts  for  the  scientific  justification  of  what  he  feels  dimly 
within  him  and  which  science  at  present  cannot  adequately  formu¬ 
late.10 

The  method  of  depth  psychology  is  scientific  investigation,  but  its 
subject  is  soul  being.  Its  great  discovery  is  the  unconscious,  which 
is  neither  of  the  body  nor  of  the  mind. 

Briefly  here,  we  note  that  the  unconscious  has  both  collective 
and  personal  expression.  Psychological  being  in  human  tribal  or 
ethnic  life  has  a  cumulative  or  collective  quality.  An  individual 
inherits  the  collective  unconscious  much  as  one’s  genetic  make-up 
is  inherited. 

The  collective  unconscious  can  be  thought  of  as  being  inhabited  by 
motifs,  images,  ideas,  personalities,  moods,  places,  visions,  spirits  we 
have  never  known  in  day  to  day  life.* 11 

The  personal  unconscious  is  the  unique  psychological  creation  of 
our  personal  being  and  becoming. 

We  are  born  with  our  collective  unconscious;  we  psychologically 
create  our  personal  unconscious  after  birth.12 

We  can  understand  better  the  deep  significance  of  the  sense  of 
personal  agency  of  which  Susanne  Langer  speaks.  Just  as  we  are 


9  Ibid.,  Chapter  23,  “The  Breaking” 

10  Christou,  op.  cit. ,  p.  10. 

11  Wilmer,  Harry,  The  Nuts  and  Bolts  of  Jungian  Psychotherapy,  p.  61. 

12  Ibid. 
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formed,  psychologically,  within  the  collective  unconscious,  so  too 
our  lives  affect  collective  being. 

What  does  it  mean  psychologically  to  translate  into  eternity  that  which 
has  been  created  in  time?  Individual  consciousness  or  realization  of 
wholeness  is  the  psychological  product  of  the  temporal  process  of 
individuation.  For  that  to  be  made  eternal  is  a  mysterious  idea.  It  seems 
to  imply  that  consciousness  achieved  by  individuals  becomes  a  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  the  archetypal  psyche.13 

The  sense  of  depth  psychology  of  the  psyche  as  neither  body 
nor  mind  is  a  contribution  to  our  present  understanding  that  is 
both  counter  to  the  mind-body  duality  of  the  modem  period  and 
harmonious  with  the  Eastern  Christian  understanding  of  human 
being  and  becoming. 

.  .  .  the  discovery  of  a  real  psychogenic  factor  (which  is  not  yet  real¬ 
ized  in  medicine)  is  a  great  and  tale-telling  event.  It  would  be  the 
recognition  of  the  psyche  itself  as  something  which  of  course  functions 
together  with  the  body,  but  which  has  the  dignity  of  a  cause.14 

This  contemporary  discipline  orients  itself  in  the  time  and  space 
world,  which  is  the  world  of  natural  history,  the  world  of  the 
fallen  creation  in  contrast  to  the  paradise  of  original  and  re¬ 
deemed  being. 

To  shift  to  the  theological  key,  a  human  person  is  a  living  soul, 
a  unity  of  a  body  with  sensation  and  a  mind,  having  the  dual 
ability  to  apprehend  both  the  material  realm  and  the  spiritual 
realm.  The  rational  faculty,  says  Saint  Maximus,  apprehends  the 
material  realm  through  the  bodily  senses;  the  intellective  faculty 
apprehends  the  spiritual  realm  directly.  The  human  vocation  of 
mediation  is  possible  because  the  soul  apprehends  the  principles 
of  sensible  things  and,  thus,  the  forms  or  archetypes  of  being. 

•  .  .  for  man  God  is  not  an  external  principle”  (archi)  on  which  man 
depends,  but  truly  and  in  reality  his  ontological  origin  (archi)  and  con¬ 
summation.  Having  been  made  in  the  image  of  God,  man  has  a  theo¬ 
logical  structure.  And  to  be  a  true  man  he  must  at  every  moment  exist 
and  live  theocentrically.  When  he  denies  God  he  denies  himself  and 


liSh!»gECong19ffi)d;aM0F  '  Am,0my  01  ,he  Pmhe  (La  Salle'  ,,lin0is’  °P“  C°“»  P“b- 

Jung>CG.,  Psychological  Commentary  on  Kundalini  Yoga.”  In-  Svrins- An  Annunl 
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destroys  himself.  When  he  lives  theocentrically  he  realizes  himself  by 
reaching  into  infinity;  he  attains  his  true  fulfillment  by  extending  into 
eternity.15 

3.  Healing  of  Soul  and  Body  and  Repair  of  the  World 

If  repair  of  the  world  is  contingent  on  the  psychological  dimen¬ 
sion  and  if  the  integers  of  psychological  health  are  healthy  per¬ 
sonal  psychology,  then  there  is  clearly  a  message  for  religious 
education. 

The  eschatological  transformation  of  the  universe  cannot  be  realized  in 
a  magical  or  mechanical  way  through  the  simple  operation  of  an 
external  power  —  since  God  does  not  realize  anything  in  this  way  — but 
only  from  within,  organically  and  naturally,  within  the  human  person.16 

Human  persons  need  to  be  fostered  in  a  climate  that  can  hold  in 
tension  the  sense  of  a  being  created  in  the  image  of  the  Creator 
having  the  very  likeness  of  the  Creator  implicit  in  his  or  her  own 
self,  while  yet  acknowledging  the  sense  of  the  embodied  state 
which  can  cause  confusion  and  lack  of  harmony  that  is  death 
dealing.  We  are  to  hold  these  two  in  tension,  lapsing  neither  into 
an  inflated  and  false  security  in  the  likeness  to  the  Creator,  nor  a 
morbid  anger  or  grief  at  the  predicament  of  our  embodiment. 
Saint  Maximus’  metaphor  of  mediation  defines  human  persons  as 
mediators  of  two  realms,  the  uncreated  and  the  created. 

Now  man  has  been  set  over  all  things  as  a  kind  of  worship  holding 
everything  together,  and  has  been  appropriately  placed  in  creation  as  a 
natural  mediator  in  his  own  person  between  all  things  which  are  at 
opposite  extremes  through  any  kind  of  division.  Thus  man  posssesses 
by  virtue  of  his  nature  full  power  to  bring  about  union  through  the 
mediation  between  all  the  extremes  that  he  is  able  to  effect,  since  in  the 
different  aspects  of  his  nature  he  is  himself  related  to  all  these  extremes. 

In  this  way  it  is  his  vocation  to  make  manifest  in  his  own  person  the 
great  mystery  of  the  divine  purpose  in  bringing  into  existence  things 
divided  —  to  show  how  the  divided  extremes  in  created  beings  may  be 
reconciled  in  harmony,  the  near  and  the  far,  the  lower  and  the  higher, 
so  that  through  gradual  ascent  all  are  eventually  brought  into  union 
with  God.17 

The  first  two-way  bridge  is  constructed  between  female  and 


15  Nellas,  op.  cit.;  p.  42. 

16  Ibid,  p.  66 

iv  Maximus  the  Confessor,  Ambigua,  P.  G.  91 13040  pp.  Also  in:  Nellas,  op,  cit.  Note  2. 
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male.  St.  Maximus  says  we  may  transcend  this  division  by 
acquiring  perfect  knowledge  of  the  inner  principles  according  to 
which  we  exist.  We  will  not  here  go  into  the  mediation  between 
female  being  and  male  being  in  detail,  how  this  may  come  about, 
or  the  meaning  it  would  have  for  human  being  and  becoming. 
The  crucial  point  in  our  present  context  is  that  this  first  mediation, 
the  first  two-way  bridge  connecting  Creator  and  creature,  is  con¬ 
structed  intrapsychically,  within  human  persons,  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls.  This  mediation  would  certainly  be  the  end  of  the 
so-called  war  between  the  sexes  that  we  have  all  experienced.  It 
would  also  affect  a  new  order  of  persons  created  in  an  encounter 
of  a  man  and  a  woman  in  perfect  harmony,  with  no  lack  of  har¬ 
mony  to  be  transmitted  to  the  off-spring. 

The  second  bridge  is  between  the  inhabited  world  and  para¬ 
dise.  For  St.  Maximus  and  other  Christian  saints,  as  for  sages  of 
other  spiritual  traditions,  paradise  is  not  an  extra-terrestrial 
reality.  Just  as  human  being  is  divided  as  female  and  male,  so,  too, 
earth  is  divided  as  inhabited  earth  and  paradise.  The  second 
mediation,  the  bridge  between  the  inhabited  earth  and  paradise, 
means  that  it  is  possible  for  our  present  world,  with  its  pollution 
and  environmental  crises,  to  be  an  earthly  paradise.  The  second 
bridge,  too,  is  constructed  within  the  individual  soul.  Through 
inner  discipline  and  orderly  relationship,  that  is  through  virtuous 
living,  the  inhabited  earth  is  restored  as  an  earthly  paradise. 

The  third  bridge  is  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  it  is  con¬ 
structed  within  the  soul  that  has  learned  to  contemplate  the  crea¬ 
tion.  The  fourth  bridge  is  between  the  realm  perceived  by  the 
senses  and  the  spiritual  or  archetypal.  The  first  and  second 
bridges  are  constructed  through  disciplined  or  virtuous  living  It  is 
practical  living  in  time  and  space.  The  third  and  fourth  bridges 
are  constructed  inwardly  in  contemplation.18  The  effect  of  these 
mediations  for  new  human  life  and  being  is  awesome  to  consider, 
the  world,  paradise,  actually  would  be  populated  by  saints 
having  access  to  the  knowledge  of  all  things.  Finally,  the  fifth 
bridge  is  between  the  created  and  the  Creator.  We  conclude  here 
with  another  quotation  from  St.  Maximus. 
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In  this  way  He  has  recapitulated  all  things  in  Himself  in  a  manner  befit¬ 
ting  God,  as  I  have  already  described,  and  has  proved  the  whole  of 
creation  to  be  a  unity,  as  if  it  were  one  vast  human  being. 

Through  the  coming  together  of  its  parts  with  one  another  it  is  brought 
to  completion  and  inwardly  reconciled  throughout  the  whole  of  its 
existence.19 

Vasiliki  Eckley  is  an  instructor  at  the  C.  G.  Jung  Educational  Center  of 
Houston,  Texas,  Institute  of  Analytical  Psychology  and  School  of  Expressive 
Arts. 
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In  recent  times  we  have  seen  some  people  who  are  willing  to 
believe  that  Pat  Robertson  can  persuade  God  to  move  the  path  of 
a  hurricane,  while  other  people  wonder  if  God  is  really  in  control 
of  the  universe,  or  if  God  is,  as  Carol  Hall  puts  it,  “losing  his  grip.” 
Similarly,  we  often  hear  complaints  about  the  unfairness  of  almost 
everything.  For  example,  the  murdering  drug  lords  get  wealthy 
and  powerful,  and  the  righteous  stay  poor  and  impotent,  even 
oppressed. 

Anyone  familiar  with  biblical  sages  knows  these  views  are  not 
new.  James  Crenshaw  has  observed: 

Undergirding  the  wise  person’s  view  of  reality  was  a  profound  theolog¬ 
ical  conviction.  Because  reality  was  created  to  reward  virtue  and 
punish  vice,  the  sage  was  remarkably  at  home  in  the  world  —  so  long  as 
the  conviction  of  justice  prevailed.1 

Following  that  thought,  it  could  be  said  that  the  views  of  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  result  from  a  most  contemporary  failure  of  confidence  that 
justice  (understood  as  rewards  for  good  deeds  and  punishment 
for  evil  deeds)  actually  rules  the  world  we  know. 

Today  many  individuals  and  groups  doubt  that  the  world  is 
really  ordered  by  justice.  Even  in  many  theological  circles,  justice 
has  been  seen  as  a  function  of  power,  not  of  rationally  appor¬ 
tioned  rewards  and  punishments.  But  if  justice  is  a  function  of 
power,  then  one  legitimately  asks,  “Whose  justice?”2  If  justice  is  a 
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function  of  power,  then  the  only  viable  way  of  ensuring  justice  for 
all  seems  to  be  a  delicate  “balance  of  power.”  But  that  marks  a 
profound  figure-ground  shift,  in  which  the  fundamental  issue  is 
not  ultimately  justice  but  power.  For  many  “moderns,”  while  God 
may  have  power  over  nature,  when  it  comes  to  justice,  in  that 
realm  God’s  power  (or  “sovereignty”)  seems  increasingly  du¬ 
bious.  We  are  left  with  a  power  struggle  between  human  forces. 

Perhaps  one  reason  we  find  it  easy  to  make  this  separation 
between  nature  and  history  is  that  theologians  have  for  some  SO¬ 
TS  years  made  much  of  a  “God  who  acts  in  history”  and  sharply 
distinguished  that  from  what  they  call  “nature  religion.”  They 
have  insisted  that  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  is  distinguished  by 
this  notion  of  a  God  active  in  history  and  that  attending  to  “nature 
religion,”  like  “natural  revelation,”  is  of  dubious  value.  One  corol¬ 
lary  of  that  separation  is  their  ambivalence  toward  the  wisdom 
traditions  in  the  biblical  materials  in  both  testaments. 

This  separation  of  power  in  history  from  power  over  nature  is 
unthinkable  to  the  sages  of  Israel.  The  sages  attend  carefully  to 
creation  and  to  human  experience,  and  in  that  created  order  they 
find  clues  about  how  life  could  be  lived  in  accord  with  the  ways  of 
God.  For  the  sages  the  issue  of  justice  among  people  in  history  is 
intrinsically  linked  with  the  nature  of  the  created  order  and  with 
the  role  of  humanity  within  the  created  order.  This  issue  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  reflection  by  Israel’s  sages,  as  well  as  those  of 
other  ancient  cultures,  both  in  the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East. 
Perhaps  we  can  learn  something  about  the  shape  of  our  own  times 
and  the  response  of  educators  to  that  set  of  concerns  by  looking  at 
Israel’s  sages’  early  striving. 

How  do  Israel’s  sages  see  the  connections  between  what  we 
would  today  call  “ecological  responsibility  and  justice  among 
the  peoples  of  the  world?” 


7 

In  what  follows,  I  will  show  that  among  the  sages  of  Israel  there  is 
a  close  and  intrinsic  relation  between  the  created  order  and  justice 

_ between  what  we  would  call,  today,  harmony  within  the  global 

ecological  system  and  global  human  and  historical  justice.  Strik¬ 
ingly,  among  the  sages,  neither  ecological  harmony  nor  human 
justice  is  grounded  in  a  God  who  acts  in  history  but  in  a  God  who 
creates  and  whose  presence  and  will  are  made  known  in  that 

creation. 
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In  coming  to  understand  this  point  of  view,  it  is  important  to 
attend  to  both  what  the  sages  say  about  creation  and  how  they  say 
it.  Both  aspects  of  this  story  are  significant,  for  the  sages  are  very 
concerned  both  with  what  we  know  and  how  we  can  appro¬ 
priately  come  to  know  it.  The  lessons  to  be  learned  here  are  not 
only  about  living,  but  also  about  how  we  can  learn  (and  therefore 
teach)  about  living. 

For  example,  look  first  at  two  proverbial  sentences. 

Clouds  and  wind,  but  no  rain; 

a  man  who  boasts  of  a  non-existent  gift  (Prov.  25:14). 

Like  vinegar  to  the  teeth  and  smoke  to  the  eyes, 

so  is  the  lazy  man  to  those  who  send  him  (Prov.  10:26). 

Both  make  clear,  non-judgmental,  concrete  descriptions  of  some 
carefully  observed  aspect  of  the  created  world.  The  proverb  then 
lays  alongside  that  observation  another  observation  about  some 
aspect  of  human  behavior.  The  juxtaposition  itself  suggests  that 
each  interprets  the  other,  whether  the  comparison  is  drawn  explic¬ 
itly  or  not  (as  it  is  in  10:26  but  not  in  25:14). 

Notice  that  implicit  recommendations  are  being  made  here 
about  human  behavior  with  ethical  import,  but  they  are  not 
grounded  in  an  explicit  word  of  the  Lord,  nor  do  they  derive 
from  a  covenant  relation.  Rather  these  lessons  can  be  gleaned 
from  attentive  reflection  upon  the  ways  of  the  created  order  and 
of  human  behavior.  The  implicit  assumption  here  is  that  human 
beings  are  necessarily  of  the  created  order,  so  that  the  regularities 
seen  in  nature  might  well  be  seen  also  in  human  behavior.  In 
ancient  societies,  such  regularities  are  not  just  “illustrations  or 
pedagogic  devices,  but  are  treated  as  “discoveries,”  which  serve 
to  catalog  and  advance  the  knowledge  of  a  people  trying  to  make 
sense  of  the  world  (natural  and  human)  in  which  they  live.3  The 

sages  search  for  regularities  and  rules  that  can  help  guide 
behavior. 

Indeed,  for  the  sages,  the  discoveries  of  the  regularities  of 
nature  can  speak  very  directly  to  ethical  issues  of  human  justice 
and  injustice.  Job,  for  example,  insists  to  his  “comforters”  that  his 
shouts  of  protest  against  the  injustice  done  him  and  his  kin  are  to 
be  taken  seriously.  Why?  Because,  Job  asks  rhetorically 
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Does  the  wild  ass  bray  when  he  has  grass, 

or  the  ox  low  over  his  fodder?  (6:5). 

In  other  words,  anyone  who  has  reflected  at  all  about  why  animals 
(humans  among  them)  make  noise  knows  the  intrinsic  connec¬ 
tions  between  those  noises  and  the  needs  and  values  that  give  rise 
to  them.  Some  noises  are  naturally  and  regularly  evoked  by  cer¬ 
tain  situations  that  are  plainly  understood  by  all.  People  do  not 
regularly  cry  “ouch”  for  no  reason. 

It  does  not  take  a  huge  leap  in  the  imagination  to  apply  the 
same  observation  about  the  wild  ass  and  the  ox  to  the  situation  of 
the  hungry  of  the  third  world  or  the  oppressed  of  South  Africa. 
Neither  does  it  presume  any  commitment  to  a  Yahwistic  tradition 
of  divine  intervention  in  historical  events. 

Yet  unlike  modern  or  Greek  ways  of  thinking,  among  Israel’s 
early  sages,  the  rules  are  seldom  reduced  to  abstract  expression. 
The  rules  are  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  particular,  concrete 
observations  and  juxtapositions.  Von  Rad  observes  the  contrast 
with  the  sages  of  Greece:  “Israel,  with  great  openness,  gave 
precedence  to  the  contingent  event  over  the  logos  achieved  by 
means  of  abstract  calculation.”4 

Pedagogically,  that  practice  suggests  that  the  listener  or  reader 
be  an  active  participant  or  an  interpreter,  and  not  just  a  passive 
recipient  of  another’s  wisdom.  The  listener  can  help  create  the 
wisdom. 

As  we  try  to  come  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  different 
assumptions  of  the  wisdom  tradition  about  the  source  and  nature 
of  authority,  we  must  begin  by  trying  to  understand  pre¬ 
modern”  ways  of  seeing  the  world.  Only  then  can  we  understand 
the  crisis  in  such  views  and  ask  whether  such  views  have  anything 
to  offer  to  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  late  twentieth  century. 

In  order  to  illustrate  some  of  these  differences  between  the 
traditions  charateristic  of  Torah,  prophets,  and  wisdom,  let  me 
draw  the  comparisons  a  little  sharply  for  the  sake  of  emphasis. 

The  threefold  division  of  the  Hebrew  canon  provides  a  handy 
way  to  compare  traditions.  The  first  portion,  the  Torah  or  instruc¬ 
tion,  was  taken  to  be  the  direct  Word  of  Yahweh.  The  second 
portion,  the  prophets,  was  also  the  word  of  Yahweh  but  an  indi¬ 
rect  word,  transmitted  by  Yahweh’s  spokespersons.  The  third  sec- 


4  Von  Rad,  Wisdom  in  Israel,  p.  311. 
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tion,  the  writings,  expressed  human  experience,  and  yet  it  still  was 
God’s  word.5  We  can  illustrate  these  differences  by  comparing 
them  to  the  different  authorities  a  child  experiences  in  life. 

First  there  is  the  parent,  and  what  the  parent  says  is  taken  to  be 
the  direct  and  authoritative  word,  like  from  a  “god.”  This  is  like 
the  Torah.  When  the  parent  says  “Thou  shalt  not  cross  the  street,” 
the  child  knows  he  or  she  is  to  obey  and  does  not  go  ask  another 
opinion. 

But  when  the  child’s  babysitter  says,  “Don’t  cross  the  street,” 
the  sitter  speaks  with  an  authority  derived  from  the  parent. 
Because  the  authority  is  derived,  it  must  be  tested  anew  to  see  if  it 
is  as  good  as  that  of  the  parent.  This  is  like  the  prophet,  who 
transmits  God’s  word  and  whose  authority  is  derived  from 
Yahweh. 

Third,  after  the  child  has  moved  out  into  the  world  on  his  or 
her  own,  she  cannot  depend  upon  the  authority  of  either  parent  or 
babysitter.  Now  the  child  must  learn  from  his  or  her  own  expe¬ 
rience  and  not  just  from  listening  to  others  or  reading  books.  As 
the  years  go  by,  the  child’s  experience  grows.  He  or  she  learns 
directly  about  the  real  world  both  from  his  or  her  actions  and 
from  his  or  her  mistakes.  Then,  when  the  child  has  learned  some¬ 
thing,  he  or  she  does  not  repeat  the  god’s  words,  nor  does  he  or  she 
transmit  another  s  word;  rather  the  child  says  what  he  or  she  her¬ 
self  has  learned  directly,  I  say  to  you  ...”  And  if  the  child  has 
learned  well,  he  or  she  speaks  what  is  true.  That  is  the  way  of 
wisdom. 

The  wisdom  tradition  flourished  in  Israel  during  and  espe¬ 
cially  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  when  Israel’s  naive  trust  in 
God  s  protection  had  been  shattered.  Israel  had  relied  simplisti- 
cally  on  the  promise  of  the  Davidic  covenant  that  Jerusalem 
belonged  to  Yahweh  and  therefore  was  safe  forever.  In  Babylon 
they  learned  the  hard  way  to  question  authority.  Their  prophets 
constantly  contradicted  each  other.  The  Babylonian  officials 
claimed  to  have  authority  as  well.  Now  the  ordinary  people  of 


(Philadelphia.  Fortress,  1982)  approaches  education  in  a  similar  fashion,  using  categories 

W,r=d'™ms“T  :nS,ha  T  "W?d°m  “d  A"*h°ri<P  Sapiential  RhefonfaSS 

Warrants  n  Supplements  to  Vetus  Test  amentum.  Congress  Volume  Vienna  1980 

ProfeMor^f  BibleH’lT  “S'  'Y  illuf  ration  which  follows  is  drawn  from  Balmer  Kelly, 
tatiors  Z  1 1 B  b  Uni°Ij2J'eological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  audio-taped  in  class  presen- 
mond  Va *  F  °f  1979  at  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education  Rich- 
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Israel  had  to  ask  themselves  more  urgently,  “Is  this  official  a  legit¬ 
imate  or  good  authority?”  “How  do  I  know  what  is  true?”  After 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  people  had  to  make  up  their  own  minds 
about  what  was  real  and  true.6 

The  Torah  and  the  prophets  stress  a  God  who  acts  in  history. 
Yahweh  calls  leaders,  rescues  the  people  from  Egypt,  appears  on 
Sinai  and  gives  them  commandments,  and  so  on.  Yet  if  one  were 
to  read  only  Proverbs,  Job,  and  Ecclesiastes  of  the  wisdom  tradi¬ 
tion,  one  would  never  know  those  things  had  even  happened. 
These  books,  rather,  stress  knowing  God  from  creation,  from  the 
traces  of  God’s  handiwork  in  nature  and  in  daily  lived  human 
experience.  Instead  of  saying  “remember  the  exodus,”  the  sages 
say  “go  to  the  ant  .  .  .  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise”  (Prov. 
6:6).  While  the  prophet  says,  “Remember  when  you  were 
oppressed  in  Egypt,”  the  sage  says  look  at  the  weed-covered 
field  of  a  lazy  farmer  and  learn  what  it  teaches  us  (Prov.  24:30-34) . 
When  Job’s  comforters  try  to  convict  him  of  sin  and  urge  him  to 
repent,  Job  insists  instead  that  they  listen  to  the  beasts,  the  birds, 
the  plants,  and  the  fish  “and  they  will  teach  you  ...”  (Job 
12:1-9). 

The  old  wisdom  tradition  affirms  that  creation  can  be  trusted 
because  God  made  it.  Human  experience  can  be  trusted  because 
we  are  created  in  God’s  image.  When  we  listen  to  creation  and 
experience,  we  are  listening  to  God. 

II 

Obviously  this  leads  to  a  significantly  different  way  of  thinking, 
which  has  profound  educational  implications.  The  prophetic  and 
historical  traditions  foster  a  straightforward  way  of  thinking  and 
learning.  They  emphasize  remembering  the  stories,  learning  the 
commandments,  reciting  the  history,  and  so  on.  They  permit  the 
kind  of  teaching  where  one  can  get  the  answers  right.  This  kind  of 
teaching  works  best  in  a  stable  society,  where  one  can  trust  that 
the  authorities  speak  truth.  But  what  does  a  people  do  when 
respected  authorities  offer  contradictory  “right  answers? 


6  This  is  analogous  to  what  Peter  Berger  calls  the  “heretical  imperative,”  in  which  one 
has  no  choice  but  to  make  choices  about  what  to  believe.  In  earlier  times,  even  making 
such  choices  would  itself  have  been  deemed  heresy.  Peter  Berger,  The  Heretical  Impera¬ 
tive:  Contemporary  Possibilities  of  Religious  Affirmation  (Garden  City,  NY.  Anchor 
Press,  1979);  see  especially  chapter  1. 
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Wisdom,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  more  indirect.  It  uses  ana¬ 
logical  and  metaphorical  thinking:  “This  is  like  that.”7  The  sage 
often  insists  that  the  learner  (not  the  teacher)  draw  the  conclusion. 
The  sage  says: 

Like  vinegar  to  the  teeth  and  smoke  to  the  eyes  so  is  the  sluggard  to 

those  who  send  him  (Prov.  10:26). 

The  learner  is  expected  to  know  (or  find  out)  what  vinegar  feels 
like  on  the  teeth  and  how  smoke  irritates  the  eyes;  and  then  he  or 
she  can  understand  the  relation  of  a  lazy  person  to  his  or  her 
employer.  But  the  sage  does  not  precisely  define  that  relation  for 
us.  Each  learner  has  to  figure  that  analogy  out  himself. 

The  sage  insists  we  must  remain  open  to  learning  from  ordi¬ 
nary  events  and  not  only  from  God’s  public  acts  in  history.  Every¬ 
day  life  is  a  parable.  The  smallest  event  may  show  us  a  universal 
truth. 

Neither  the  prophet  nor  the  historian  is  willing  to  say,  “This  is 
how  I  see  it.  Both  point  to  another  authority  and  entertain  no  hint 
that  other  source  of  authority  might  be  mistaken  or  that  there 
might  be  another  interpretation  of  that  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sage  offers  his  or  her  observations  about  reality  and  then 
throws  responsibility  back  upon  the  hearer  (or  reader),  saying,  in 
effect,  This  is  how  it  looks  to  me.  What  does  it  look  like  to  you? 
Isn  t  that  how  things  are?  The  sage  insists  that  the  recipient  of  the 
message  seek  validation  for  the  legitimacy  of  what  is  being  put 
forward  in  reality  itself,  and  the  judge  of  what  fits  or  does  not  fit  is 
the  one  who  has  to  make  that  judgment  —  that  is,  the  listener 
(reader,  learner),  not  the  speaker  (writer,  teacher). 

With  regard  to  the  object  of  their  respective  attentions,  the 
historical  and  prophetic  books  portray  a  divine  being  who  is  at 
best  a  frequent  visitor  of  these  earthly  climes,  leaving  obvious 
footprints  in  various  historical  events.  But  this  god  is  not  a  resi¬ 
dent.  The  sages,  on  the  other  hand,  portray  God  as  a  permanent 
resident  whose  presence  can  be  discerned  by  those  who  know 
how  to  look  for  it.  Sometimes  the  sages  even  portray  God  as  one 
who  has  taken  a  vacation  from  all  the  usual  haunts  where  one 


themSS^  hraf1’  PPf9f’ 49f’  31°-319'  See  Leo  Perdue’s  recent  summary  of 

e  metaphorical  process  and  its  utilization  in  wisdom  literature,  “Job’s  Assault  on  Crea- 

OHo  n  ebleW  (“  Revie?’  V0h  10  (1986)’  edited  by  Reuben  Ahroni  (Columbus 
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might  expect  to  find  signs  of  the  divine  presence.  But  when  the 
sage  tries  to  show  others  where  to  look,  they  point  to  different 
places  than  do  the  prophets  and  historians.  The  sages  do  not  look 
for  God  s  mighty  acts  in  history.”  (They  never  deny  them. 
Indeed,  they  often  seem  to  presume  covenant  faith.)  Rather  the 
sages  say  things  like  “consider  the  ant,”  “listen  to  the  birds,”  “see 
the  lilies,”  and  “think  about  a  mustard  seed.” 

But  if  the  sages  are  really  Israelites,  perhaps  they  are  not  really 
listening  to  and  learning  from  nature,  but  are  only  using  nature  to 
illustrate  lessons  they  had  already  drawn  from  their  judgments 
based  on  the  demands  of  the  covenant  and  from  Yahweh’s 
revealed  Word.  To  test  this  possibility  let  us  look  at  “Jotham’s 
fable”  (Judges  9). 

The  story  reports  that  Abimilech,  the  son  of  Gideon  and  a  She- 
chemite  concubine,  killed  his  70  brothers  and  had  himself  pro¬ 
claimed  king.  After  that,  J otham,  the  only  surviving  brother  (who 
might  thereby  have  a  claim  to  the  throne)  told  a  parable  that  made 
fun  of  the  actions  of  the  Shechemites  and  Abimilech. 

There  is  no  hint  in  this  “parable”  that  Yahweh  would  act  in 
history  in  any  way  to  intervene,  even  though  the  parable  is  located 
in  a  historical  work.  Indeed,  what  seems  suggested  is  that  only 
fools  would  do  something  so  patently  absurd  as  listen  to  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  bramble,  which  obviously  could  not  be  kept  —  since  a 
bramble  could  neither  offer  protection  from  rain  nor  create  fire. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  about  reality  knows  better  than  that. 
And  the  parable  seems  to  imply  that  is  punishment  enough.  Fools 
inevitably  get  what  is  coming  to  them.  If  they  behave  so  stupidly 
as  to  ignore  the  simplest  lessons  reality  has  to  teach,  they  will 
neither  prosper  nor  live  long. 

But  could  Jotham’s  fable  not  have  come  from  one  who  had 
studied  the  ways  of  Yahweh  acting  in  history  closely  and  who 
knew  that  Yahweh’s  historical  justice  precluded  such  actions  and 
would  punish  them?  Abimilech  did  fall.  However,  note  that  the 
“fable”  and  other  wisdom  collections  regularly  assume  the  same 
lesson  is  learned  from  nature,  even  without  reference  to  God  s 
saving  acts.  There  is  an  assumed  continuity  here  between  how 
God  acts  in  history  and  how  God  is  present  in  creation.  One  could 
read  either  and  discover  the  same  lesson. 

The  sage  teaches  that  one  must  be  very  attentive  and  receptive 
to  what  creation  says,  for  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  mistaken. 
Indeed,  the  sage  can  never  fully  articulate  the  divine  presence,  for 
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it  is  always  more  than  can  be  comprehended  by  human  means 
and,  thus,  is  permanently  shrouded  in  mystery. 

This  point  is  of  considerable  theological  significance  and 
deserves  some  amplification.  We  can  see  it  most  clearly  in  Job. 
Observe  the  contrast  between  Job  and  his  “comforters.”  They 
bring  to  bear  on  Job’s  situation  (his  grief  and  anguished  per¬ 
plexity)  the  traditional  theology  of  the  Deuteronomic  tradition 
—  which  also  underlies  the  conventional  widsom  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  The  comforters  insist  over  and  over  again  that  “we 
know  our  theology.”  God  punishes  those  who  have  sinned,  not  the 
innocent  —  therefore,  confess  your  sin  and  God  will  surely  for¬ 
give.  Indeed,  his  “comforters”  are  certain  that  Job  is  either  lying  to 
himself  or  has  forgotten  some  sins.  As  a  result  they  accuse  Job  of 
presumptuously  and  arrogantly  trying  to  make  God  out  to  be  the 
culprit  rather  than  himself.  They  insist  that  Job  compounds  his 
problems  by  adding  the  sins  of  arrogance  and  pride  to  the  original 
list. 

In  this  argument  Job’s  comforters  are  doing  little  more  than 
repeating  what  has  been  taught  both  in  the  historical/prophetic 
traditions  (e.g.  the  Deuternomic  ethic)  as  well  as  in  the  conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  works  (e.g.  Proverbs) .  God  is  concerned  with  cov¬ 
enant  righteousness  and  faithfulness  and,  thus,  rewards  those  who 
are  ethical  and  just  and  punishes  those  who  are  unfaithful  to  the 
covenant  and  who  exploit  the  poor  and  practice  injustice.  While 
the  prophets  saw  this  punishment  as  an  act  of  Yahweh  in  history, 
the  sages  saw  the  same  punishments  as  an  automatism  built  into 
the  created  order.8 

What  could  be  more  fair  than  that?  Indeed,  is  not  this  the  ethic 
we  teach  our  children?  “Be  good;  and  if  you  are  not  we  will  punish 
you.  We  offer  “no  supper,”  or  a  spanking,  or  “go  to  your  room,” 
or  you  re  grounded.  Or,  if  “enlightened,”  parents  promise 
rewards  for  good  behavior.  Indeed,  what  kind  of  parents  would 
punish  their  children  when  they  were  behaving  themselves  and 
reward  them  when  they  acted  unfairly  to  others? 

Job,  on  the  other  hand,  insists  things  cannot  be  so  simple.  He 
protests  the  conventional  theology  and  wisdom  of  his  (and  our) 
day  by  picking  up  another  strain  of  the  wisdom  tradition  which  is 
present  from  the  beginning:  “It  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal 


8  Thus  anticipating  Rousseau’s  pedagogical  notion  of  letting  Emile  suffer  the  “natural 
consequences  of  his  foolish  actions,  thus  nature  will  teach  him  from  his  mistakes. 
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things  ...”  (Prov.  25:2;  compare  Job  36:26-29).  The  sages,  in 
trying  to  discover  the  rules  by  which  the  universe  is  governed, 
concluded  early  on  that  these  rules  were  hidden  by  God,  for  some 
unfathomable  reason,  and  that  they  were  unlikely  to  be  ever  fully 
known,  no  matter  how  hard  the  sages  tried. 

Job  insists  that  his  conventional  theologian  friends  are  mis¬ 
taken  and  offensive  in  several  ways:  1)  they  are  simply  repeating 
the  obvious,  which  he  also  knows  and  has  often  taught;  2)  in  so 
doing  they  offend  his  intelligence  as  well  as  his  integrity;  and  3) 
they  have  not  listened  to  creation! 

Job  says  to  his  friends,  in  effect,  “You  are  insisting  that  I  must 
reshape  my  life  experience  to  fit  your  theology.  But  I  tell  you,  I 
know  what  is  the  truth  of  my  experience,  and  if  it  does  not  fit  your 
theology,  perhaps  you  will  have  to  change  your  theology.  You 
insist  that  God  does  not  punish  the  innocent,  but  I  tell  you,  I  know, 
it  is  true,  I  am  innocent,  yet  I  suffer.  Perhaps  the  real  theological 
and  ethical  question  here  is,  ‘Is  God  fair?  Is  God  ethical?’” 

Notice  that  Job  does  not  appeal  to  God’s  mighty  acts  in  history 
but  to  what  he,  a  particular  man,  has  concretely  experienced  in 
recent  days.  He  attributes  that  experience,  as  a  true  monotheist,  to 
God.  Therefore,  he  concludes  repeatedly,  God  is  his  enemy  (Job 
7:19ff.;  9:13-24;  13:24ff;  19:6ff;  30: 19f f ) ;  and  God’s  defenders 
whitewash  the  truth  with  lies  and  speak  falsely  for  God  (13:4-8). 
Indeed,  Perdue  has  persuasively  argued  that  one  of  Job’s  sharpest 
attacks  has  come  not  in  arguing  about  God’s  acts  or  power  but  in 
deconstructing  all  the  major  metaphors  by  which  creation  is 
interpreted  in  the  ancient  Near  East’s  literature.9  Job  does  this  not 
because  of  any  supernatural  revelation,  but  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
experience. 

Here  we  see  in  stark  and  strong  contrast  how  the  sages  appeal 
to  human  experience  in  opposition  to  long-established  theological 
tradition  in  the  name  of  truth  and  of  God.  Job  challenges  God’s 
ethics  for  the  sake  of  both  God  and  himself. 

In  addition,  Job  appeals  to  the  other  source  of  the  sages’ 
authority,  creation.  In  his  suffering,  Job  sees  himself  as  a  “brother 
of  jackals  and  a  companion  of  ostriches”  and  insists  that  his  con¬ 
ventional  comforters  are  blind  and  deaf  because  they  refuse  to 


9  Leo  G.  Perdue,  “Job’s  Assault  on  Creation,”  in  Hebrew  Annual  Review,  Vol.  10 
(1986),  edited  by  Reuben  Ahroni  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Department  of  Judaic  and  Near 
Eastern  Languages  and  Literature,  Ohio  State  University,  1987),  pp.  295-315. 
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open  their  eyes  and  they  refuse  to  listen  and  learn  from  creation. 

He  insists  he  has  heard  all  their  arguments  before;  he  is  not 
inferior  to  them  in  knowledge  —  therefore,  they  need  not  give 
him  theological  instruction  (12:1-2;  13:1-2).  Rather  it  is  they  who 
have  something  yet  to  learn,  and  they  should  begin  humbly  to 
“ask  the  beasts,  and  they  will  teach  you;  the  birds  of  the  air  and 
they  will  tell  you,  or  the  plants  of  the  earth  and  they  will  teach  you; 
the  fish  of  the  sea  will  declare  to  you.”  And  what  will  these  say,  if 
asked?  “Who  among  all  these  does  not  know  that  the  hand  of  the 
Lord  has  done  this?”  (12:7-9).  There  then  follows  a  powerful 
hymn  of  affirmation  of  the  power  and  presence  of  God  in  all  crea¬ 
tion  and  in  all  human  activity  (12:13-25).  Yet  God  can  also  choose 
to  take  away  the  understanding  even  of  those  most  wise  and  make 
them  wander  and  “grope  in  the  dark  without  light  .  .  .  ”(12:25). 
On  the  one  hand,  the  sages  insist  there  are  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  nature  if  we  only  attend  to  them  carefully;  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  lessons  will  continue  to  be  opaque  or  hidden. 

Repeatedly  the  sages  must  confess,  in  all  honesty  and  humility, 
that  it  was  their  duty  to  report  not  only  what  they  had  learned  that 
could  be  known  but  also  what  could  not  be  known.10  The  sages, 
including  ultimately  even  Job  himself,  while  they  have  been 
accused  of  trite  rationalism,  rather  are  “hymnists  of  the  divine 
mysteries.”11 

There  is  a  pedagogical  point  here  relevant  not  only  to  ecology 
and  justice  but  to  all  educational  ministry.  From  the  beginning, 
the  sages  stress  that  knowledge  is  something  that  is  characterized 
by  both  order  and  mystery.  Everything  known  also  brings  with  it 
the  unknown.  What  is  self-evidently  true  in  one  situation  and  in 
one  time  may  well  be  self-evidently  false  in  another  situation  or 
time.  Therefore,  the  sage  and  the  teacher  must  always  be  careful 
not  only  to  search  for  the  right  time  but  also  be  always  humble 

in  the  search  for  order  and  truth.  It  is  too  easy  to  speak  confidently 
yet  falsely  for  God. 


Ill 

The  modern  world  thinks  “knowledge  is  power.”  This  seems  to 
have  been  proven  by  our  technological  sophistication  and  greater 
control  of  the  physical  realm.  Yet  even  now  we  are  learning  that 
such  a  conception  of  knowledge  may  be  shortsighted,  for  it 
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tempts  us  to  refuse  to  listen  and  learn  from  the  “side-effects”  of 
our  use  and  application  of  our  powerful  technology.  The  wisdom 
tradition  begins  with  a  different  conception  of  what  constitutes 
knowledge  and  how  it  is  acquired,  and  this  difference  makes  an 
enormous  difference  in  our  concern  for  both  ecology  and  justice. 

Solomon,  perhaps  the  most  powerful  king  of  Israel,  is  charac¬ 
terized  in  tradition  as  the  quintessential  sage  —  but  it  is  not  his 
royal  power  that  is  noteworthy.  I  Kings  4:29-33  describes  Solo¬ 
mon  s  greatness,  not  in  terms  of  his  power,  but  in  terms  of  his 
wisdom  and  his  encyclopedic  knowledge.12  And  what  is  Solomon 
reported  to  have  known?  “He  spoke  of  trees  ...  of  beasts,  and 
of  birds,  and  of  reptiles,  and  of  fish.  And  men  came  from  all  peo¬ 
ples  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  .  .  .  .” 

The  Solomonic  paradigm  suggests  that  the  paradigm  of  the 
wise  person  is  not  one  who  seeks  to  control  and  reign  over  others, 
for  that  can  be  as  much  a  temptation  as  an  asset.  What  Solomon 
asked  for  is  “a  listening  mind.”  What  is  to  be  sought  is  an  “under¬ 
standing  reason,  a  feeling  for  the  truth  which  emanates  from  the 
world  and  addresses”  humanity.13  The  goal  here  is  not  passivity 
but  receptivity.  That  calls  for  a  disciplined,  active,  trusting 
engagement  with  the  world  in  all  its  facets,  not  an  imperial  domi¬ 
nating  approach  to  things  and  persons.14 

Again  it  is  Job  who  makes  this  point  most  clearly  and  deci¬ 
sively,  and  whose  own  listening  calls  dominating  power  into  ques¬ 
tion.  Job  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  that  God  has  power  — 
indeed,  it  seems,  more  power  than  is  good  for  Job.  When  Yahweh 
finally  answers  Job’s  pleas  for  a  hearing,  many  scholars  have 
claimed  that  J ob  “relents”  because  Yahweh  overwhelms  J ob  with 
God’s  limitless  power  revealed  in  creation.  But  these  speeches 
rather  are  concerned  more  with  Yahweh’s  pride  and  delight  with 
many  animals  including  the  ostrich,  the  hippo,  and  the  crocodile. 
Such  creatures  express  Yahweh’s  creative  will  and  joy  without  any 
reference  to  humankind’s  needs,  wishes,  or  existence.15  In  other 
words,  since  the  universe  was  not  created  with  humanity  as  its 


12  Robert  K.  Johnston,  “Wisdom  Literature  and  its  Contribution  to  a  Biblical  Environ¬ 
mental  Ethic,”  in  Wesley  Granberg-Michaelson,  ed.,  Tending  the  Garden:  Essays  on  the 
Gospel  and  the  Earth  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Eerdmans,  1987),  p.  69. 

13  Ibid. 

14  Von  Rad,  Wisdom  in  Israel,  pp.  296-297. 

15  Robert  Gordis,  “Job  and  Ecology  (And  the  Significance  of  Job  40:15),”  in  Reuben 
Ahroni,  ed.,  Hebrew  Annual  Review,  Vol.  9  (1985)  (Columbus,  Ohio:  Department  of 
Judaic  and  Near  Eastern  Languages  and  Literatures,  Ohio  State  University,  1986),  pp. 
192-195. 
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center,  point,  or  goal,  neither  can  its  creator  be  judged  by  human 
standards  (including  human  notions  of  justice).  Humans  must 
take  their  place  among  the  other  living  creatures,  not  over  them.16 
While  this  is  perceived  as  a  threatening  or  anxious  situation  by 
many,  we  can  note  that  Job,  also  thrown  out  on  his  own,  dis¬ 
covered  that  his  own  experience  (and  not  Yahweh’s  revelation) 
confirmed  his  innocence;  furthermore  Yahweh  not  only  did  not 
deny  that  but  rebuked  Job  s  “friends”  who  accused  him  of  sin. 

Obviously,  this  is  quite  a  different  picture  than  that  portrayed 
in  the  Genesis  creation  accounts.  Once  “dethroned,”  yet  given 
responsibility,  humankind  might  be  more  ready  to  listen  when  the 
sages  suggest  that  being  “right”  or  “wrong”  or  “more  powerful”  or 
“in  control”  may  not  be  nearly  so  central  to  either  political  or  eco¬ 
logical  justice  as  has  sometimes  been  thought.  Perhaps  a  “balance 
of  power”  approach  to  justice  or  international  politics  or  ecolog¬ 
ical  issues  could  give  way  to  a  stronger  sense  of  mutuality  and 
receptivity  to  the  other”  for  what  it  is  (they  are)  in  its  (their)  own 
right.  Perhaps  the  kind  of  control  most  fruitful  would  be  not  con¬ 
trol  of  others  or  things  but  self-control. 


It  is  tempting  to  try  to  infer  some  particular  lessons  or  grand 
abstractions  from  the  ancient  sages,  which  we  could  apply  today. 
Do  specific  policy  recommendations  emerge  from  all  this?  Per¬ 
haps  that  temptation  should  be  resisted.  First,  Israel’s  sages  gen- 
erally  do  not  generalize,  either  in  cosmology,  metaphysics,  or 
ethics,  at  least  until  hellenizing  influences  emerge  in  the  third  cen¬ 
tury  B.C.E.  Second,  as  we  noted  above,  for  the  sages  “lessons” 
depend  heavily  upon  finding  the  “right  context”  and  the  “right 
time.  Third  it  is  vital  that  we  learn  our  own  lessons  directly 
rather  than  deducing  them  from  others  long  ago,  no  matter  how 
difficult  As  Confucius  observed,  “I  never  enlighten  anyone  who 
as  not  been  driven  to  distraction  by  trying  to  understand  a  diffi- 

word^Wl!10  n0t  g°tten  int°  a  frenZy  tryin§  to  Put  ideas  int° 

,  ?  yVhen  1  have  Pointed  out  one  corner  of  a  square  to  anyone 

on“eS  n0t  C0™e  back  with  the  other  three,  I  will  not  point  it 
out  to  him  a  second  time.  17  F 


be  Lnl  Zf  7ere  f°nd  °f  rhetorical  Questions.  Perhaps  I  can 
micht  snf  d  3  ^  c°nte,"Porary  rhetorical  questions  which 
ght  suffice  as  examples  of  how  we,  too,  might  begin  to  listen 


16  Ibid,,  p.  199. 

17  Analects,  VII,  8. 
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What  is  the  blazing  Brazilian  rain  forest  crying  to  us?  What  do 
bloated  African  elephant  carcasses  left  by  ivory  poachers  tell  us 
about  our  social  and  material  values?  What  does  the  expanding 
African  desert  whisper?  What  do  the  choking  seals  and  birds  of 
the  North  Pacific  gasp  aloud?  What  do  our  own  bodies  gurgle  as 
we  ingest  chemical  pollutants  in  our  drinking  water  and  food? 

Are  we  too  busy  preaching  and  teaching  to  listen? 


Dr.  Melchert  is  professor  of  education  and  religion  and  coordinator  of  the 
doctoral  program  at  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education  in  Richmond. 
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The  contemporary  theology  of  creation  often  seems  to  have  a 
new  sense  of  urgency  about  it.  Whereas  past  theologies  of  crea¬ 
tion  were  concerned  with  inspiration  or  with  the  integration  of 
science  and  religion,  today  s  efforts  are  also  preoccupied  with 
social,  ecological,  and  nuclear  crises.  Many  theologians  who 
reflect  on  creation  today  are  assuming  a  serious  responsibility  for 

offering  modern  society  values  and  beliefs  needed  for  future 
survival. 


Modern  educators,  who  are  concerned  with  preparing  the 
young  to  carry  on  the  mission  of  “building  the  earth,”  can  find 
much  that  is  useful  in  the  current  theological  reflections  on  crea¬ 
tion.  It  was  with  the  intention  of  bringing  some  of  these  valuable 
insights  to  light  that  I  undertook  this  article.  Here  I  have  chosen  to 
report  the  perspectives  of  four  key  theologians  on  creation: 
Gibson i  W inter,  John  Haught,  A.  R.  Peacocke,  and  Sally  McFague 
After  the  overview  I  will  make  brief  commentary  on  the  issues 
that  seem  to  be  emerging  in  recent  creation  theology  and  also 
suggest  components  that  might  be  useful  in  future  creation 


Gibson  Winter:  On  Liberating  Creation 

Gibson  Winter  is  professor  of  Christianity  and  Society  at  Prince- 

ti  °?C,a  S™?- In  his  seminal  work,  Liberating  Crea- 

some  of  hfror  °  t  tgWUS  Social  Ethics-  Winter  examines 
me  of  the  root  metaphors  or  paradigms  that  have  dominated 
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the  human  dwelling  on  earth.1  He  critiques  both  the  mechanistic 
and  organicist  models  and  proposes  an  artistic  approach  to  crea¬ 
tion  as  a  means  for  survival  of  the  human  species. 

Critique  of  the  Mechanistic  Model.  Throughout  his  work, 
Winter  is  critical  of  the  mechanistic  approach  to  reality  which  has 
dominated  our  industrial  and  technological  era.  Here  the  meta¬ 
phor  of  “machine”  prevails;  and,  thus,  life  is  interpreted  mechani¬ 
cally,  with  emphasis  on  parts,  systems,  and  calculation.  People 
and  their  lives  are  often  interpreted  in  terms  of  numbers:  the 
amount  made  in  salary,  the  quantity  of  production,  the  number  of 
things  possessed.  Numbers  are  even  used  to  ascertain  our  stage  in 
life  (40  for  the  beginning  of  middle  age  and  65  for  retirement).2 

The  mechanical  approach  to  reality,  which  Winter  maintains 
has  shaped  modern  Western  science,  technology,  economics  and 
politics,  emphasizes  power  and  control  over  individuals,  land, 
resources,  and  capital.  People,  materials,  products  are  “to  be 
used”  as  means  to  end,  with  “progress”  as  the  major  goal.  “Domi¬ 
nation”  is  a  key  value:  the  human  domination  of  the  earth,  the 
domination  of  certain  nations  over  others,  the  rich  over  the  poor, 
and  men  over  women.  Mechanical  repetition  is  also  important  for 
production;  thus,  both  people  and  resources  are  exhausted  in  the 
process.  Moreover,  “systems”  are  essential  to  maintain  order  and 
production,  systems  of  government,  economic  systems,  and  even 
“weapon  systems”  to  protect  power  and  possession.  It  is  Winter  s 
conviction  that  this  mechanistic  root  metaphor  is  at  the  heart 
of  the  contemporary  experience  of  oppression,  ecological  de¬ 
struction,  and  potential  nuclear  holocaust.  This  paradigm  is 
moving  us  toward  the  exhaustion  of  our  energies  and  resources  as 
well  as  the  suppression  of  deeper  sources  of  meaning.  Moreover 
many  are  falling  victim  to  the  oppression  inherent  in  this  system, 
while  those  in  control  resort  to  “blaming  the  victims  in  order  to 
justify  greed  and  domination.3  Even  when  the  ‘  development  of 
the  oppressed  is  proposed,  it  is  in  terms  of  imposing  the  techno¬ 
logical  system  upon  those  considered  to  be  underdeveloped. 
Winter  maintains  that  even  Christianity  has  contributed  to  this 


1  Gibson,  Winter,  Liberating  Creation :  Foundations  of  Religious  Social  Ethics  (New 
York:  Crossroad,  1981). 

2  Ibid,  p.  1.  See  Martin  Heidegger,  The  Question  Concerning  Technology  and  Other 
Essays  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros.,  1977). 

3  Ibid.,  p.  76.  See  William  Ryan,  Blaming  the  Victim  (New  York:  Random  House, 

1976). 
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mechanistic  approach  by  providing  an  absolutism  and  dogma¬ 
tism  that  could  be  used  to  justify  even  slavery  and  economic 
oppression.  Christian  theology  often  allowed  the  “kingdom”  to  be 
translated  into  human  progress  and  even  the  “monarchical  power 
of  God”  to  be  transferred  to  human  rulers.4 

Organicist  imagery.  Older  and  more  traditional  civilizations 
have  operated  out  of  a  more  biological  or  organicist  model  of  life 
and  the  cosmos.  Here,  all  are  related  more  organically,  and  the 
world  is  seen  as  organized  around  the  rhythms  of  organic  growth 
and  decay.  This  model  tends  to  view  the  world  as  filled  with  more 
than  human  powers  and  is  usually  hierarchical  in  structure.  Al¬ 
though  Winter  maintains  that  this  model  has  largely  been  re¬ 
placed  by  the  mechanistic  model,  it  is  still  prevalent  in  many  tra¬ 
ditional  families  and  religious  bodies.  Native  peoples  in  many 
areas  still  operate  out  of  this  organistic  metaphor.  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  United  States  are  good  examples  of  this  model,  espe¬ 
cially  in  their  belief  of  oneness  with  nature  and  the  hierarchical 
structure  they  give  to  animals  and  to  family  life.  Among  these 
people  there  was  not  a  notion  of  ownership  of  land  or  of  domina- 
tive  use  of  resources.  Rather  these  people  see  themselves  as  “a 
part  of  ’  and  being  “cared  for”  by  the  earth  and  its  resources.  For 
these  people  community  is  held  in  esteem,  community  with  the 
higher  spirits,  with  nature,  and  with  members  of  the  tribe.  Winter 
sees  much  of  value  in  this  organistic  approach  to  reality  and  yet 
feels  that  the  hierarchical  structure  within  this  paradigm  still  al¬ 
lows  of  domination  of  one  group  over  the  other  (males  over  fe¬ 
males  or  one  tribe  over  another).5 

Winter  uses  the  example  of  a  well-known  dispute  in  Canada 
over  the  MacKenzie  River  Valley  pipeline  in  1968  to  explain  better 
the  organicist  model  and  show  how  today  it  clashes  with  the 
mechanistic  approach  to  reality.  The  controversy  arose  when  gas 
was  discovered  in  Prudhoe  Bay  in  1968.  Gas  and  oil  interests  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  proposed  to  transport  gas  from  the 
bay  across  northern  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  into  the  beautiful 

^dCtheniZie  Pfc  d°Wn  the  river  Valley  to  Southern  Canada 
the  United  States.  The  pipeline  ran  into  immediate  conflict 


4  Ibid.,  p.  116. 

TheXd6Z^eI„0dthtM!'„0,M00'  met,lphorS'  P“>  Ri“eu,,  Interprets «0„ 
versify  Press,  1976),  pp.  64  ff  ^  waning  (Fort  Worth,  Texas:  Texas  Christian  Uni- 
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with  environmentalists  and  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  native 
peoples.  The  ensuing  compromise  is  presented  as  a  good  example 
of  how  native  self-determination  and  the  environment  can  be 
safeguarded  while  at  the  same  time  modern  energy  demands  can 
be  recognized.  It  is  a  unique  example  where  modern  technology 
was  not  permitted  to  destroy  native  independence  and  communal 
values  in  the  name  of  dominance  and  progress. 

An  Artistic  Model.  Winter  proposes  that  the  paradigm  needed 
to  liberate  our  creation  from  the  dominating  forces  of  mechanism 
and  the  hierarchical  structures  of  organistic  models  is  the  model 
of  artistic  creativity.  “Dwelling,”  rather  than  domination  or  hier¬ 
archy,  is  a  key  metaphor  here.  Winter  remarks: 

Meanwhile,  a  creative  paradigm  of  dwelling  is  taking  hold  in  various 
fields  of  thought  and  action,  gradually  replacing  the  megamachine  and 
its  ancient  foe,  collectivistic  hierarchy.  This  new  paradigm  is  rooted  in 
the  artistic  powers  of  the  human  species.  It  combines  the  creative 
capacities  that  empowered  the  technical  project  and  the  participatory 
roots  that  generated  the  organicist  heritage.6 

Winter  maintains  that  the  artistic  process  can  provide  new 
interpretations  of  human  history  and  fresh  imagery  that  can  help 
us  rise  above  mere  technical  analysis  and  dominative  control,  thus 
putting  us  once  again  in  touch  with  freedom  and  transcendence. 
The  artistic  process  can  provide  us  with  rich  metaphors,  creative 
possibilities  that  are  not  available  to  technology.  Art  provides  us 
with  myths  whereby  we  can  be  in  touch  with  the  depth  dimen¬ 
sions  of  reality.  It  provides  symbols  that  can  disclose  the  ultimate 
directions  of  life  and  the  cosmos.  Where  production  breaks  down 
materials  and  puts  them  to  use,  the  artistic  event  is  one  of 
“bringing  forth”  and  “drawing  out.”7  Where  production  manipu¬ 
lates  materials,  art  draws  the  best  out  of  the  natural  materials.  The 
mechanistic  tends  to  lose  touch  with  meaning  and  isolates  indi¬ 
viduals  from  each  other,  while  the  artistic  usually  creates  a  com¬ 
munity  of  meaning  and  celebration.  Moreover  symbols  arising 
out  of  the  artistic  process  are  not  absolute  or  locked  into  dogmatic 
pasts.  Rather  they  are  open  to  new  interpretations  and  creative 
futures. 

Winter  maintains  that  the  spirituality  of  the  techological  age 
has  made  isolated  individuals  of  us,  established  private  morality, 


6  Ibid.,  p.  6.  Winter  is  very  much  taken  with  the  artistic  theories  of  Paul  Klee. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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and  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  disfigurement  of  our  dwelling 
place.  He  believes  that  the  artistic  process  can  help  us  once  again 
creatively  dwell  together,  with  each  other  and  with  our  envi¬ 
ronment.  Creative  art  attunes  itself  to  the  natural  forces  and 
movements,  makes  the  invisible  visible,  and  participates  in  co¬ 
creativity.  Art  is  imaginative  and  thus  is  able  to  conjoin  the  human 
and  the  natural  in  the  creative  process.  Artistic  power  is  not  for 
control,  but  for  enrichment.  It  provides  those  dwelling  together 
with  open  dialogue  with  the  environment  and  the  cosmos,  with 
mutual  participation  in  creativity,  and  with  equality  and  justice. 
The  artistic  approach  to  the  environment,  according  to  Winter,  is 
one  to  transformation,  not  manipulation  and  destruction.  It  trans¬ 
lates  into  a  praxis  that  is  essential  in  the  perilous  times  ahead,  a 
praxis  of  preservation,  justice,  and  peace.8 


John  H aught:  Purpose  in  Creation 


John  Haught,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Georgetown  University, 
attempts  to  demonstrate  the  compatibility  of  scientific  and  reli¬ 
gious  interpretations  of  reality  in  his  book  The  Cosmic  Adven¬ 
ture.  Science,  Religion  and  the  Quest  for  Purpose .9  It  is  his 
conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  theory  of  evolution,  molec¬ 
ular  biology,  or  physics  that  would  rule  out  a  purposeful  goal  for 
the  universe.  Moreover,  it  is  his  conviction  that  without  such  a 

purposeful  goal,  we  will  not  hold  the  world  as  sacred  nor  give  it 
sufficient  care. 


Haught  is  careful  not  to  identify  the  “truth  status”  of  religious 
and  scientific  assertions,  realizing  that  science  deals  with  the 
measurable  while  religion  is  concerned  with  dimensions  of  reality 
that  are  not  empirical.  He  grants  that  science  should  not  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  ultimate  goals  and  purposes  of  reality,  and  yet  insists 
hat  science  not  rule  out  such  ultimates.  It  is  his  belief  that  science 
and  religion  cannot  only  co-exist  but  can  complement  each  other 
in  studying  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  cosmos 

tW  iR-  °PP0Sf • Ae  P0Siti°n  °f  E'  D'  Klemke>  who  maintains 
at  there  is  not  ultimate  purpose  of  reality  since  knowledge  of 
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such  purpose  is  not  accessible  to  human  comprehension.  He 
points  out  that  Klemke  is  mistakenly  making  the  mind  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  reality  and  thus  is  ruling  out  the  possibility  of  grasping  and 
being  grasped  by  that  which  transcends  human  reason.10  He  also 
criticizes  Klemke’s  position  that  the  universe  is  “value-less”  and 
without  purpose.  Haught  maintains  that  this  perspective  is  a  result 
of  the  post-Enlightenment’s  concern  for  only  mechanical  causes 
as  opposed  to  final  causes,  and  to  a  dualism  which  views  matter  as 
inert  and  identifies  “spirit”  only  with  the  human  mind.  From  his 
point  of  view,  meaning  and  purpose  can  only  come  from  the 
human  mind  and  does  not  in  fact  exist  in  our  outer  world.* 11 

Scientific  materialism  also  receives  sharp  criticism  from 
Haught.  He  opposes  those  who  hold  that  the  world  consists  only 
of  inanimate  matter  held  together  by  laws  of  inertia  and  gravity, 
evolving  by  chance  and  natural  selection,  and  gradually  running 
out  of  energy  as  it  moves  to  blind  end.  Here  the  universe  is  a 
merely  enormous  tract  of  space  and  matter,  and  all  life  is  reduced 
to  chemistry,  with  no  consideration  given  to  ultimate  causality  or 
the  presence  or  function  of  the  spiritual.12 

An  Intelligent  Universe.  Central  to  Haught’s  conception  of 
creation  is  the  notion  that  there  is  a  “subjective”  aspect  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  He  follows  the  lead  of  Whitehead  in  holding  that  something 
analagous  to  what  we  experience  as  mentality  or  perception  is 
present  in  reality.  Matter  and  human  consciousness  are  in  fact  on  a 
continuum,  and  human  consciousness  has  evolved  out  of  the  seed 
of  consciousness  that  exists  in  all  reality.  Thus  there  is  an  inner 
subjectivity  in  reality  that  is  not  accessible  to  science.  With  White- 
head,  this  author  does  not  view  reality  as  a  material  element 
“bumping  in  the  night”  but  as  a  process  consisting  of  “occasions  of 
experience,”  moments  of  perception  and  a  kind  of  “memory  that 
brings  the  past  into  the  present  to  shape  the  future.13  Haught 
points  out,  however,  these  inner  aspects  of  reality  can  be  intuited 
through  our  primary  perception  and  are  not  accessible  to  our  sec- 


10  Ibid.,  p.  11.  See  E.  D.  Klemke,  “Living  Without  Appeal,”  in  E.  D.  Klemke,  ed.,  The 
Meaning  of  Life  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1981). 

11  Ibid. 

12  Ibid.,  pp.  23  ff. 

13  Ibid.,  pp.  33  ff.  See  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Modes  of  Thought  (New  York:  The 
Free  Press,  1968),  pp.  156  ff. 
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ondary  perception  that  takes  in  only  the  sensible.  This  explains  the 
limitations  that  are  built  into  the  scientific  process. 

Reconciling  Mind  and  Nature.  Scientists  like  Francis  Crick  and 
James  Watson  reduce  life  to  molecules,  chemicals,  and  genes.14 
Haught  objects  to  such  a  materialistic  approach  to  life  and  argues 
with  Polanyi  that  while  chemical  activity  is  a  necessary  condition 
for  life,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  meaning  and  purpose  of 
life.  There  are  causal  influences  in  reality  that  go  beyond  molec¬ 
ular  and  chemical  activity.15  Haught  maintains  that  there  is  a 
design  in  reality,  a  principle  of  order  which  “persuades”  reality 
toward  purpose  as  well  as  “novelty.”  If  science  limits  its  perspec¬ 
tive  to  what  it  can  measure,  it  misses  this  deeper  and  mysterious 
level  of  reality.  Thus  Haught  calls  for  a  post-critical  reconciliation 
of  mind  and  nature,  based  on  science’s  new  awareness  of  the  infi¬ 
nite  depths  of  the  cosmos  and  openness  to  the  “mystery  level”  of 
the  cosmos.  It  is  here  that  we  move  beyond  science  to  faith. 
Haught  puts  it  this  way:  Wherever  there  is  an  exploratory  open¬ 
ness  to  the  new,  together  with  a  humble  abandonment  of  the  will 
tp  subject  the  universe  to  the  contours  of  our  own  limited  intel¬ 
lects,  there  is  faith.”16 

The  Aim  of  the  Universe.  Haught  opts  for  a  teleology  of  the 
universe,  but  in  a  very  open  sense,  meaning  that  were  the  process 
to  start  over  again  the  outcome  might  be  different  due  to  chance, 
indeterminancy,  and  the  relativity  of  the  natural  selection  process. 
The  broad  aim  of  the  universe  is  beauty,  because  the  universe  is  an 
aesthetic  reality.  Haught  accepts  the  Whiteheadian  model  of  the 
universe,  wherein  it  is  a  process  of  synthesizing  and  unifying 
composite  aspects  into  novel  moments  of  aesthetic  “enjoyment.” 
This  aesthetic  goal  explains  the  religious  sense  that  all  things  are 
cared  for  in  a  hidden  way.  Haught  finds  it  preferable  to  the 
leilhardian  goal  of  consciousness  and  to  a  goal  of  ethical  good¬ 
ness.  An  aesthetic  pattern  entails  order,  harmony,  novelty,  and  the 
richness  of  pleasing  contrasts.  This  is  not  to  imply  that  creation  is  a 
pre-ordained  tapestry  wherein  God  wills  suffering  and  evil, 
bather,  in  the  perspective  of  the  process  theologians  Haught  sees 
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God  as  the  ultimate  recipient  of  all  the  experiences  in  the  cosmic 
process,  a  God  who  with  tender  care  gathers  all  experience  into  an 
expanding  pattern  of  beauty.1.  Creation  is  a  “cosmic  adventure” 
that  entails  order  and  novelty,  and  this  is  a  caring  universe  where 
beauty  ultimately  emerges  even  out  of  evil  and  chaos.  One  gets  in 
touch  with  this  process  through  a  radical  empiricism  that  is  open 
to  aesthetic  patterning,  rather  than  through  the  limited  Cartesian 
empiricism  of  the  “clear  and  distinct  idea.”18 

The  radical  empiricism  of  Haught  goes  to  the  depth  of  things 
through  symbols,  as  well  as  through  abstraction  from  sense  expe¬ 
rience.  Along  with  Winter,  Haught  insists  that  empiricism  must 
broaden  to  include  art,  poetry,  and  religion  if  it  is  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  inner  core  of  reality.  Genuine  empiricism,  then,  includes 
the  factual  and  abstract  approach  of  science  as  well  as  the  aes¬ 
thetic  and  transcendental  approach  of  religion.  Religion  and 
science  are  for  Haught  complementary  modes  of  discourse,  each 
related  to  different  poles  and  the  perceptive  process.  Religion 
relates  to  the  primary  pole  of  perception  whereby  God  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  “the  silent  horizon  of  reality.”19  Science  relates  to  the 
secondary  pole  of  perception  and  is  concerned  with  the  measur¬ 
able  and  sense  experience.  Both  are  needed  for  an  accurate 
understanding  of  the  created  universe. 

Christianity  and  the  Cosmos.  Haught  agrees  with  Teilhard  that 
Christianity  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  future  evolution 
of  our  planet.  He  believes  that  Jesus  is  the  personification  of  the 
caring  environment  of  the  universe,  of  the  reign  of  a  loving  and 
caring  God.  The  ultimate  context  of  our  lives  is  the  lure  toward 
God  in  beauty,  and  it  is  Jesus  who  arouses  our  aesthetic  drive 
toward  beauty,  and  who  offers  his  disciples  a  taste  of  the  ultimate 
meaning  of  things  in  living  the  gospel  life.  Jesus  models  for  his 
followers  a  trust  in  the  universe  and  in  life,  as  well  as  a  lived  belief 
that  love  and  life  will  ultimately  overcome  evil  and  death.  Jesus  is 
the  embodiment  of  God’s  comprehensive  and  unconditional  love 
of  the  cosmos,  and  of  God’s  willingness  to  endure  suffering  and 
death  to  achieve  the  fulfillment  of  creation.20 


17  Ibid. ,  p.  1 17.  See  Alfred  North  Whitehead,  Process  and  Reality  (New  York:  The  Free 
Press,  1978),  p.  346  ff. 

18  Ibid.,  p.  140. 

19  Ibid.,  p.  155.  See  Karl  Rahner,  Hearers  of  the  Word  (New  York:  Herder  and  Herder, 
1969). 

20  Ibid.,  p.  159. 
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A.  R.  Peacocke:  Relating  Science  and  Religion 

A.  R.  Peacocke  is  the  dean  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  and 
brings  to  his  Bampton  lectures  in  Creation  and  the  World  of 
Science  the  rare  combination  of  familiarity  with  the  findings  of 
modern  science  and  a  keen  understanding  of  contemporary  theo¬ 
logical  thought.21  He  sets  out  in  these  lectures  to  explore  how  the 
revolutions  in  scientific  study  has  forced  theologians  to  reshape 
their  perspectives  on  the  creative  power  of  God  and  the  human 
role  in  the  creative  process. 

Early  on,  Peacocke  suggests  that  science  was  born  in  Western 
Christendom,  perhaps  due  to  the  West’s  acceptance  of  the  bib¬ 
lical  perspective  that  nature  is  not  God  or  even  an  aspect  of  divine 
reality.  Nature  was  seen  as  valuable  (God  saw  that  it  was  good); 
but  at  the  same  time  is  was  de-sacralized  and  given  a  history,  and 
the  way  was  opened  for  an  empirical  study  on  nature.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  science  pursued  its  study  of  nature,  religion  and  science 
often  emerged  as  two  mutually  exclusive  realms. 

Peacocke  points  out  that  today  there  is  a  change  of  mood 
among  both  scientists  and  theologians.  On  the  one  hand,  science 
has  met  many  limitations  and  has  been  the  object  of  a  great  deal  of 
disillusionment  due  to  the  ecological  and  nuclear  dangers  as  well 
as  the  many  ethical  questions  arising  in  the  medical  area.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  theologians  have  moved  away  from  the  isolation 
of  neo-orthodoxy  and  view  God  as  a  reality  present  in  all  of  life. 
Many  theologians  have  gone  beyond  viewing  the  Word  of  God 
and  tradition  as  the  only  context  for  encountering  God  and  reflect 
upon  encountering  God  also  in  all  of  human  and  natural  expe¬ 
rience.  Both  disciplines  have  come  to  realize  the  limited  nature  of 
their  formulations.  Both  approach  their  respective  enterprises 
with  a  “skeptical  and  qualified  realism.”22  Peacocke  calls  for 
science  to  see  itself  as  located  meaningfully  in  the  total  pattern  of 
human  activity  and  concern.  At  the  same  time  he  asks  that 
theology  revise  its  reflections  on  creation  and  its  images  of  God  in 
lght  of  science  s  contemporary  understanding  of  the  process  of 
creation.  He  points  out:  ‘We  need  to  integrate  our  existence,  all  our 
models  of  reality  —  whether  from  science  or  from  religion.”23 
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The  Scientific  Perspective.  Peacocke  points  out  that  there  is  a 
growing  convergence  among  the  various  sciences  with  regard  to 
the  process  of  evolution.  Overall  a  perspective  presented  is  of 
such  beauty  and  all-embracing  scope  as  to  dazzle  the  mind  and 
heighten  sensibilities.24  The  present  observable  universe  seems  to 
have  found  its  origin  ten  billion  years  ago  from  the  expansion  and 
transformation  of  a  primeval  unimaginably  condensed  mass  of 
fundamental  particles.  In  the  nuclear  furnaces  of  very  hot  stars, 
the  heavy  elements  of  the  universe  were  formed,  and  through 
super-novae  explosions  a  second  generation  of  stars  and  planets 
such  as  our  Earth  came  into  existence.  On  the  surface  of  this 
planet,  as  it  cooled,  simple  molecules  formed  the  building  blocks 
of  living  systems.  From  what  is  termed  “primeval  soup’’  emerged 
complex  organizations  of  matter  that  were  self-reproducing.  The 
processes  of  natural  selection  operating  upon  genetic  mutations 
produced  a  variety  of  living  forms,  which  climaxed  in  the  emer¬ 
gent  self-conscious  humans  who  acquired  language,  society,  and 
culture.  According  to  science,  the  process  is  continuous  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  scientists  find  no  need  to  invoke  any  non¬ 
natural  causes  to  explain  the  process.  It  is  an  emergent  process 
that  grows  in  richness  and  diversity,  an  inventive  process  that 
evolves  according  to  “natural  laws.”25  Yet,  even  though  there  are 
no  gaps  wherein  to  insert  the  intervention  of  an  agent  such  as 
“God,”  many  scientists  stand  in  awe  at  the  amazing  mystery  that 
underlies  this  process.  It  is  upon  this  mystery  that  the  theologian  is 
called  on  to  offer  reflection. 

A  Self -Cognizing  Universe.  Peacocke  points  out  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  which  attempts  to  fathom  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  is 
itself  made  up  of  the  same  matter-energy  as  the  world  it  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  understand.  If  consciousness  has  indeed  found  its 
origin  in  the  stuff  of  the  universe,  might  we  not  conclude  that 
there  is  a  basis  for  cognition  in  the  universe  itself?  While  P eacocke 
will  not  accept  the  pan-psychism  of  Teilhard  or  of  many  process 
theologians,  he  does  hold  that  the  universe  does  provide  a  basis 
for  intelligibility  and  through  humans  is  a  self-cognizing  uni¬ 
verse.26  Science  can  go  no  further  with  this  line  of  questioning, 


24  Ibid.,  p.  $9  ff. 

25  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

26  Ibid.,  pp.  125  f  f.  See  J.  B.  Cobb  and  D.  R.  Griffin,  eds.,  Mind  in  Nature:  Essays  on  the 
Interface  of  Science  and  Philosophy  (Washington,  DC:  University  Press  of  America,  1977). 
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according  to  Peacocke,  and  must  turn  to  religious  resources  such 
as  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition.  Science  thus  functions  to  bring  us 
to  the  ultimate  questions  wherein  religion  can  enter  into  fruitful 
dialogue  with  science. 

Creation  Theology  Dialogues  with  Science.  In  his  attempt  to 
formulate  a  theology  of  creation  in  light  of  modern  science,  Pea¬ 
cocke  maintains  from  the  beginning  that  to  hold  that  God  is  the 
Creator  does  not  mean  that  God  is  any  ordinary  “cause”  in  the 
evolution  of  the  universe.27  To  declare  that  God  is  such  a  cause 
would  be  to  return  to  the  “God  of  the  gaps”  theology  and  deny 
God’s  uniqueness  and  distinction  from  the  world.  Rather  than  be¬ 
ing  an  initiator,  God  is  instead  a  sustainer  and  preserver  of  the 
entire  process.  The  very  core  of  the  doctrine  of  creation,  then,  is 
God’s  relationship  to  the  universe,  rather  than  God’s  direct  inter¬ 
vention.  In  this  perspective  the  universe  and  its  processes  are  “in 
God,”  who  communicates  self  in  an  on-going  process  of  crea¬ 
tion.-8  This  is  a  Creator  who  has  at  the  same  time  endowed  hu¬ 
mans  with  the  ability  to  discern  the  meaning  of  creation.  Thus  the 
process  of  evolution  might  be  viewed  as  a  means  of  communicat¬ 
ing  the  purposes  and  intentions  of  the  Creator.  Today’s  scientific 
insights  have  been  able  to  help  us  be  more  aware  than  in  past 
times  of  the  immensity  and  awesome  depth  of  this  process.  As  a 
result,  theology  has  a  much  deeper  and  richer  notion  of  reality  to 
reflect  upon  than  it  did  in  biblical  or  even  medieval  times. 

Humans  and  the  Ecosystem.  Human  beings,  according  to 
Peacocke,  stand  at  the  apex  of  a  many  layered  ecological  py¬ 
ramid.  Materially  we  are  made  of  the  same  “stuff”  of  the  universe; 
and  while  similar  to  other  primates,  we  have  a  unique  genetic  and 
cerebral  make-up,  as  well  as  amazing  capacities  to  abstract, 
communicate,  act  with  freedom,  create  artistically,  and  com¬ 
mune  on  a  spiritual  level.  Not  only  do  we  derive  from  the  ecologi¬ 
cal  systems  which  surround  us,  we  also  depend  upon  these  sys¬ 
tems  for  existence.  Moreover  we  are  active  contributors  (or 
destroyers)  of  the  balances  within  these  systems.  Now  the  human 
population  has  grown  to  the  point  where  it  “swarms  over”  the 
p  anet;  its  presence  and  technology  are  making  an  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  impact  on  the  environment.  Depletion  of  resources;  de- 


27  Ibid.,  p.  77  - - - - 
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struction  of  species;  pollution  of  air,  land,  and  water;  nuclear 
dangers;  and  many  other  hazards  all  add  up  to  a  frightening  prog¬ 
nosis  for  the  future  of  humanity  and  the  planet.29 

TheN eedfor  a  Theology  of  Creation.  Peacocke  maintains  that 
a  reclaiming  of  the  value  system  inherent  in  creation  theology  is 
extremely  useful  in  facing  ecological  dangers.  Religious  beliefs 
have  significantly  influenced  the  values  and  meaning  systems  of 
human  culture  and  can  continue  to  do  so  in  today’s  crises.  Today 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  re-examine  the  Judeo-Christian  tradi¬ 
tion  regarding  Creation  as  an  inherently  good  reality,  gifted  to  us 
by  a  caring  God,  and  over  which  we  have  the  dominion  of  care 
and  stewardship.  As  the  “images”  of  a  loving  and  caring  God, 
humans  carry  the  responsibility  of  tenderly  carrying  on  the 
process  of  creation.  Thus  in  a  very  real  sense  women  and  men  act 
as  “priests”  of  creation,  mediators  who  act  on  behalf  of  both  God 
and  created  world  in  carrying  out  the  divine  purposes  of  the 
cosmos.30  The  natural  world  then  is  viewed  as  a  “sacrament” 
which  symbolizes  God’s  meaning  and  presence  and  is  an  effective 
means  of  carrying  forth  the  creative  action  of  God.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  humans  become  co-creators,  co-workers,  and  co-explorers 
with  God  the  Creator.  For  the  Christian  this  means  recognizing 
and  following  Jesus  Christ  as  the  incarnaton  of  this  caring  and 
creating  God,  and  carrying  on  his  mission  of  “building  the  earth.” 
Christians  are  “fellow-sufferers”  with  a  God  whom  Jesus  reveals 
as  one  who  suffers  in  and  with  creation.31  Humans  today  can  inte¬ 
grate  the  vast  knowledge  from  science  and  the  values  from  the 
doctrine  of  creation  to  formulate  a  theology  that  can  effectively 
articulate  the  triangular  relation  of  God,  nature,  and  humanity.  It 
is  such  a  theology  that  is  needed  to  offer  a  hopeful  future  to  an 
anxious  world. 


Sallie  McFague:  Re-Modeling  God 

Sallie  McFague,  a  professor  of  theology  at  Vanderbilt  Divinity 
School,  in  Models  of  God:  Theology  for  an  Ecological,  Nuclear 
Age,  sets  out  to  demonstrate  that  in  order  to  deal  with  the  crises  of 
today,  Christians  need  a  more  holistic  view  of  reality  and  a  revised 


29  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  296. 

31  Ibid.,  p.  311.  See  Jurgen  Moltmann,  Man  (London:  SPCK,  1974),  p.  20. 
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metaphorical  approach  to  God.32  Dualisms,  such  as  that  between 
matter  and  spirit,  have  often  moved  us  to  misuse  and  even  destroy 
our  world.  Moreover  the  patriarchal  images  of  God  have  often 
given  us  justification  to  dominate  and  oppress.  McFague  suggests 
that  we  holistically  view  ourselves  as  connected  to  each  other  and 
our  world  and  begin  to  use  new  models  for  God  that  will  lead  us  to 
be  more  caretakers  and  nurturers  of  our  world. 

A  New  Sensibility.  McFague  maintains  that  in  our  imaginations 
we  are  still  living  in  a  bygone  world,  a  world  of  independent  indi¬ 
viduals  related  to  each  other  in  heirarchical  patterns  and  guided 
by  a  benevolent  and  absolute  deity.  In  contrast,  prophetic  voices 
like  Teilhard  have  suggested  that  all  reality  is  interrelated  and 
interdependent,  holistically  rather  that  atomistically.33  Moreover, 
ecologists  and  peace  advocates  have  warned  us  that  we  cannot 
assume  that  benevolent  forces  will  prevent  us  from  our  tendency 
to  self-destruct.  The  future,  thus,  demands  that  we  come  to  a  new 
sensibility  of  relatedness  and  transformation.  The  mechanical 
picture  of  the  world  derived  from  such  thinkers  as  Newton  and 
Liebnitz  tends  to  set  up  dualisms  that  depersonalize  and  isolate. 
This  must  give  way  to  an  evolutionary  and  organic  model  of 
reality  which  unites  and  relates  individual  realities  as  subjects  and 
not  objects.  In  this  model  competition  gives  way  to  mutual 
responsibility;  domination  gives  way  to  caretaking  and  friend¬ 
ship;  destruction  is  replaced  by  creativity.34 

A  Metaphorical  Theology.  In  her  work  McFague  is  developing 
a  metaphorical  theology,  a  theology  that  endeavors  to  break  away 
from  both  a  fundamentalists  identification  of  image  with  reality 
as  well  as  a  de-mythologizing  that  devalues  images.  Thus  the  very 
essence  of  her  metaphorical  theology  is  “the  refusal  to  identify 
human  constructions  with  divine  reality”  and  to  free  up  Christian 
thinking  to  use  models  that  are  more  compatible  with  contem¬ 
porary  challenges.35 

Metaphorical  theology  recognizes  that  Christians  today  are 
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image  poor,  in  that  the  models  and  stories  of  their  tradition  no 
longer  seem  to  awaken  their  imaginations.  Religious  myths  are 
either  taken  so  literally  as  to  seem  incredible,  or  they  are  de- 
mythologized  into  irrelevancy.  McFague  believes  that  neither 
reinterpreting  myths  (hermeneutics)  or  building  theological  sys¬ 
tems  from  myths  (constructional  theology)  is  adequate.  Instead, 
her  metaphorical  theology  is  “a  kind  of  heuristic  construction  that 
in  focusing  on  the  imaginative  construal  of  the  God-world  rela¬ 
tionship,  attempts  to  remythologize  Christian  faith  through  met¬ 
aphors  and  models  appropriate  for  an  ecological  and  nuclear 
age.”36  The  metaphors  and  models  may  be  derived  from  contem¬ 
porary  experience  as  well  as  from  the  traditional  mythology  of 
Judeo-Christianity.  This  frees  the  theologian  from  being  limited 
only  to  metaphors  and  models  of  the  past.  The  Bible  becomes  a 
model  for  how  theology  should  be  done  rather  than  an  absolute 
resource  for  content  and  images.37  Theology  is  then  free  to  use 
language  and  thought  forms  from  our  own  time  and  relevant  to 
our  own  questions.  Moreover,  theology  can  rise  not  only  from  the 
Christian  story,  but  also  from  the  experience  of  the  people,  as  it 
has  done  in  liberation  theology  and  in  the  feminist  theology.38 

A  Vision  for  Today’s  World.  McFague  is  convinced  that  today 
we  need  a  vision  that  is  “destabilizing,  inclusive  and  nonhierarchi- 
cal.”39  It  is  a  vision  that  will  help  us  restructure  against  oppression 
and  injustice;  break  down  barriers  among  sexes,  religions,  classes, 
races;  and  connect  peoples  in  mutual  care  and  friendship.  That  is 
the  vision,  she  holds,  that  would  be  most  effective  for  avoiding 
ecological  and/or  nuclear  disaster.  She  maintains,  therefore,  that 
it  is  not  acceptable  to  hold  onto  metaphors  and  models  which 
speak  of  servitude  (Jesus  as  servant)  or  triumphalism  (Jesus  tri¬ 
umphs  in  resurrection)  or  hierarchy  (God  as  King).  Such  meta¬ 
phors  can  only  too  easily  lead  to  domination,  oppression,  and 
even  ultimate  destruction  of  the  world.40 

Relating  God  to  the  World.  Putting  together  new  Christian 
images  is  a  challenging  but  necessary  process,  according  to 


36  Ibid.,  p.  37. 

37  Ibid.,  p.  43. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

39  Ibid.,  p.  57. 

40  Ibid.,  p.  54.  See  Gordon  D.  Kaufman,  Theology  for  a  Nuclear  Age  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster  Press,  1985). 
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McFague,  if  we  are  to  relate  faith  to  present  day  life.  For  instance, 
she  points  out  that  to  think  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  terms  of 
being  translated  to  another  world  is  no  longer  credible.  Whereas 
to  understand  the  resurrection  as  God’s  promise  to  be  present  to 
our  world  gives  us  grounds  for  mutuality  between  God  and  the 
world.41 

McFague  likes  to  describe  the  world  as  “God’s  body,”  rather 
than  view  it  as  God’s  realm.42  For  her  the  imperialistic  and  trium- 
phalistic  metaphors  are  no  longer  useful.  Monarchical  models  of 
God  distance  God  from  the  world  and  render  time  and  space  as 
empty  voids.  Hierarchical  models  also  result  in  dualisms,  between 
male  and  female,  white  and  black,  rich  and  poor,  Christian  and 
non-Christian,  mind  and  body.43  Even  the  image  of  “Father”  in 
the  monarchical  sense  is  too  tied  in  with  domination  and  obe¬ 
dience,  rather  than  mutual  cooperation.  On  the  other  hand, 
viewing  the  world  as  God’s  body  enables  us  to  conceive  of  God 
suffering  with  us  and  sharing  responsibility  with  us.44  This  is  an 
incarnational  approach  that  will  help  us  to  value  the  world  as  well 
as  our  own  bodies. 

More  Personal  Mo  dels.  In  order  to  make  possible  the  imagina¬ 
tive  picture  of  God  s  relationship  with  the  world,  McFague  opts 
for  personal  models  of  God  such  as  mother,  lover,  and  friend.  She 
insists  that  only  such  images  can  restore  the  awareness  of  God’s 
presence  and  move  away  from  the  more  philosophical  notions  of 
God  offered  by  theologians  such  as  Gordon  Kaufman  and  Paul 
Tillich.45  Ours  is  a  relational  and  personal  age;  many  of  our  crises 
arise  from  the  depersonalization  and  thing-ification  of  realities. 

To  refer  to  God  as  “mother”  can  wrongly  make  God  into  a 
female  and  promote  the  stereotypical  aspects  of  the  tenderness, 
nurturance,  passivity  so  often  attributed  to  the  feminine.46 
McFague  instead  uses  the  metaphor  God  as  “mother”  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  agapic  love  of  God:  the  love  that  gives  life,  creates, 
o  fers  existence  as  well  as  independence.  It  is  the  love  that  is  “pro- 


41  Ibid.,  p.  60  ff. 
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life”  for  all  living  creatures,  a  love  that  sustains  existence.  All 
comes  forth  from  the  “body”  of  God  in  this  metaphor,  and  thus  all 
reality  is  sustained  by  God  as  sacred.  The  dualism  between  matter 
and  spirit  are  defeated  in  this  image  in  that  all  life  comes  from 
God  and  is  thus  sacred.  The  injustices  in  life  are  confronted  by  a 
mother-creator  who  is  concerned  with  “the  just  ordering  of  the 
cosmic  household  in  a  fashion  beneficial  to  all.”47 

McF ague  observes  that  the  Christian  tradition  has  always  held 
love  to  be  central  to  its  message  and  has  described  God  as  love; 
yet  with  the  exception  of  a  few  mystics,  it  has  not  called  God  “a 
lover.”  The  eroticism  connected  with  lovers  would  seem  to  be  the 
central  reason  for  avoiding  this  metaphor.  She  maintains,  how¬ 
ever,  that  these  elements  are  not  central  to  an  intimate  relation¬ 
ship.  We  love  another  primarily  because  we  value  that  person  and 
enjoy  being  in  his  or  her  presence.  These  elements  of  the  meta¬ 
phor  are  most  applicable  to  the  God  who  extends  self  to  us  in  a 
caring  presence.  And  yet  even  the  aspect  of  passion  can  be 
useful,  for  has  not  God  shown  passionate  concern,  care,  and  even 
sacrifice,  especially  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  Moreover,  if  passionate 
love  takes  pleasure  in  the  other  and  yearns  for  union  with  the 
lover,  are  these  elements  of  the  metaphor  not  applicable  to  our 
understanding  of  God?  Certainly,  like  all  images,  that  of  lover  has 
its  limitations  when  applied  to  God;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
great  richness  in  the  image  that  can  lead  us  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  God’s  saving  activity  and  healing  power.48 

Finally,  our  author  suggests  that  the  image  of  God  as  friend  is 
useful  in  maintaining  a  vision  of  the  world  that  is  inclusive  and 
caring.  This  metaphor  brings  new  dimensions  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  God,  because  friendship  is  not  a  necessary  or  legal 
relationship,  but  one  that  exists  in  freedom  and  trust.  Friends 
differ  from  lovers,  as  C.  S.  Lewis  observes,  in  that  lovers  are 
friends  side  by  side,  while  friends  are  face  to  face.4  t  riendship  is 
based  on  common  interest  and  companionship  rather  than  on  pas¬ 
sion  and  desire.  It  is  a  useful  image  of  God  for  it  brings  out  God  s 
free  choice  to  walk  with  each  of  us  and  to  share  with  us  a  mutual 


47  Ibid.,  p.  117 

48  Ibid.,  pp.  137  ff-  See  Pierre  Teilhard  de  Chardin,  The  Divine  Milieu  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Row,  1960). 

49  Ibid.,  p.  163.  See  C.  S.  Lewis  The  Four  Loves  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co., 
1960),  p.  91. 
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project  —  building  the  earth.  The  metaphor  underlines  the  suste¬ 
nance  that  God  offers  our  lives  and  our  world,  as  well  as  God’s 
power  to  draw  all  of  us  into  community  with  each  other  and  with 
the  creator.  Friendship  suggests  the  bonding  needed  among  all 
nations  and  people  in  a  world  threatened  by  ecological  and 
nuclear  destruction. 


Commentary  on  the  Overview 

One’s  first  impression  of  this  overview  of  theological  reflection  on 
creation  might  be  the  apparent  compatibility  between  scientific 
and  religious  insight.  Whereas  in  past  times  religion  was  often 
threatened  by  evolutionary  and  cosmological  theories,  many  of 
today  s  theologians  are  comfortable  working  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  contemporary  scientific  perspective.  For  instance, 
Peacocke  seems  to  be  quite  knowledgeable  about  scientific 
research  and  does  not  hesitate  to  integrate  his  theological  reflec¬ 
tions  with  recent  discoveries.  Haught  takes  exception  to  scientists 
who  interpret  reality  solely  in  a  materialistic  fashion,  or  who  deny 
purpose  and  value  in  creation;  nonetheless  he  is  perfectly  willing 
to  work  within  a  scientific  framework  that  both  allows  for  tele¬ 
ology  and  is  open  to  mystery. 

While  these  authors  accept  the  scientific  perspective,  they  also 
are  often  alarmed  at  the  crises  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of  indus¬ 
trialization  and  technology.  We  hear  in  all  of  these  scholars  the 
dangers  of  ecological  and  nuclear  destruction.  Thus,  the  theolog- 
!cal  agenda  has  now  shifted  from  trying  to  show  the  compat- 
a  i  lty  of  science  and  religion  to  attempting  to  restore  the  values 
of  the  sacredness  of  the  earth  and  the  responsibilities  of  steward- 

s  ip.  These  authors  see  these  values  as  essential  if  we  are  to  sur¬ 
vive  as  a  planet. 
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God”  than  an  “outside  God,”  with  accent  being  placed  more  on 
immanence  than  transcendence.  Peacocke’s  inclination  toward 
pan-en-theism  and  partial  acceptance  of  process  theology, 
McF ague’s  view  of  the  world  as  the  “body  of  God,”  and  Haught’s 
commitment  to  Whitehead’s  process  perspective  are  all  indica¬ 
tions  of  this  trend  away  from  a  God  who  is  remodeled  from  crea¬ 
tion.  And  most  notably,  McFague’s  efforts  to  re-image  God  as 
mother,  lover,  and  friend  indicate  a  radical  direction  toward 
intimately  relating  God  to  reality.  Obviously  Moltmann’s  notion 
of  the  “suffering  God”  has  also  influenced  creation  theology 
today  —  especially  evident  in  the  thinking  of  Peacocke  and 
McFague.  One  would  hope  that  along  with  all  the  generating  of 
new  images,  there  will  also  be  efforts  on  the  part  of  theologians  to 
reclaim  and  reinterpret  the  more  traditional  images  in  light  of 
contemporary  perspectives. 

Another  interesting  trend  here  is  the  central  role  that  Jesus 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  creation  theology.  Incarnation,  redemp¬ 
tion,  and  creation,  often  isolated  from  each  other  in  past  theology, 
are  now  receiving  a  new  integration  in  the  person  of  J esus .  Haught, 
Peacocke,  and  McFague,  each  in  differing  ways,  bring  out  that 
Jesus  is  the  personification  of  a  caring  God,  the  incarnation  of  a 
God  who  enters  creation  and  reveals  how  its  beauty  and  ongoing 
life  process  must  be  nurtured.  The  Judeo-Christian  myth  of  dom¬ 
inating,  using,  or  even  avoiding  a  “fallen  world  ’  shifts  to  the  story 
of  J  esus  calling  his  followers  to  preserve,  enjoy,  and  be  one  with  a 
world  and  universe  that  reveals  the  power  and  love  of  God. 

Suggestions  for  Educators 

This  overview  indicates  possibilities  for  educators  who  wish  to 
deal  with  the  crucial  topic  of  creation  in  their  courses.  In  addition 
to  the  valuable  insights  of  these  authors,  I  would  like  to  recom¬ 
mend  other  areas  that  might  be  explored  in  a  course  on  creation: 
1)  Contemporary  scientific  perspectives.  Unless  one  has  special¬ 
ized  training  in  science,  it  is  usually  necessary  to  consult  popular 
authors  such  as  Stephen  Hawking,  Isaac  Asimov,  and  Carl 
Sagan.50  2)  The  “process’  outlook.  Here,  some  of  the  basic  works 
by  and  about  Alfred  North  Whitehead  would  be  useful,  as  well  as 


50  See  Stephen  Hawking,  A  Brief  History  of  Time:  From  the  Big  Bang  to  Black  Holes 

(New  York:  Bantam  Books,  1988;  Isaac  Asimov,  Beginnings  (New  York:  Walker  and  Co^, 
1987);  Carl  Sagan,  Cosmos  (New  York:  Random  House,  1980) .  Hawking  seems  to  be  much 
more  sympathetic  to  religious  considerations  than  Asimov  or  Sagan. 
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works  by  the  “process  theologians.”51  3)  The  work  of  Teilhard  de 
Chardin.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  attempting  to  integrate  evolution 
with  the  Christian  tradition,  and  his  work  is  still  highly  influential 
on  most  of  the  authors  in  this  overview,  as  well  as  on  many  other 
modern  religious  thinkers.52  4)  Liberation  theology.  The  authors 
surveyed  in  this  paper  give  scant  mention  to  this  significant 
movement  in  theology;  yet  it  is  my  conviction  that  creation 
theology  must  be  brought  into  dialogue  with  the  liberation  point 
of  view.  Nuclear  power  and  ecological  issues  are  tied  in  with  the 
issues  of  poverty  and  hunger.  Moreover  the  religious  values  of  the 
sacredness  of  creation  have  bearing  on  social  and  political  issues 
as  well  as  the  issues  of  ecology  and  nuclear  disarmament.53 

In  addition  to  the  authors  just  considered,  I  would  also 
recommend  the  work  of  Thomas  Berry,  Matthew  Fox,  Dorothee 
Soelle,  and  Jurgen  Moltmann.54  I  would  also  recommend  the 
materials  published  by  the  Gaia  movement.55  Indeed  there  is  a 
new  movement  afoot  in  theology  today,  a  movement  to  reinter¬ 
pret  the  rich  Judeo-Christian  tradition  on  creation  in  the  context 
of  modern  scientific  and  technological  advances.  The  motive  for 
much  of  this  theological  reflection  is  not  academic;  at  issue  here  is 
the  very  survival  of  the  world 
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The  book  "is  well  written — lively,  direct,  and  personal.  ...  It  will 
stimulate  discussion  among  persons  in  the  local  congregation  who  are 
responsible  for  developing  strategies  of  mission  to  the  diversities  of 
groups  central  to  Sample's  analysis. " — Donald  W.  Shriver,  Jr. ,  President  and 
Professor  of  Applied  Christianity,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.  "Sample  has  given  us  .  .  .  the  most  informative  cultural  map  of 
America  yet  sketched  as  we  enter  the  decade  of  the  90's.  His  skillful  admix¬ 
ture  of  analysis  and  anecdote,  and  his  thoughtful  comments  on  theology 
and  religion  make  this  both  a  useful  and  highly  readable  book." 
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Richard  Robert  Osmer 

„  A  superb  book!  ...  Its  appearance  is  timely.  The  theological  integrity 
\  and  the  clarity  of  its  conceptualization  of  the  teaching  office  come  at  a 
i\moment  when  it  can  contribute  significantly  to  serious  conversa¬ 
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REPAIRING  THE  WORLD  FROM  THE  PERSPECTIVE 

OF  JEWISH  TRADITION 
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The  idea  of  repair  of  the  world”  is  an  ever  present  notion  for 
Jews  since  they  conclude  every  worship  service  with  the  “Alenu” 
prayer,  including  the  words  “L’taken  olam  b’malchut  Shaddai  — 
Then  the  world  will  be  perfected  (repaired)  under  the  kingdom 
of  the  Almighty.”  We  are  thus  reminded  of  two  imperatives.  The 
world  is  in  need  of  repair  as  we  aspire  to  wholeness  and  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  such  repair  can  only  occur  within  the  context  of  a 
humanity  inspired  by  God’s  reality  and  guided  by  God’s  pres¬ 
ence.  There  is  ample  evidence  in  our  contemporary  world  of  the 
need  for  repair,  and  on  that  basis  alone  the  choice  of  the  theme 
Repair  of  the  World  seems  natural  for  a  conference  of  religious 
educators.  If  the  need  is  so  obvious  and  religious  imperatives  so 
clear,  what  more  might  we  say  about  this  theme  in  a  gathering  of 
academics  concerned  with  religious  education?  The  challenge  for 
religious  education  and  religious  educators  lies  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  the  ideal,  “Tikkun  Ha’Olam  —  Repair  of  the  World” 
by  locating  it  within  our  larger  religious  traditions  and  translating 
it  into  the  life  of  our  religious  communities.  This  essay  will 
attempt  to  analyze  these  challenges  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Jewish  tradition,  the  Jewish  community,  and  Jewish  education. 


The  Present  Status  of  “Tikkun  Olam” 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  most  synagogues,  religious  schools, 
and  Jewish  community  agencies  advocate  “Tikkun  Olam”  as  a 
central  value  and  a  rationale  for  social  action  activities  within  the 
Jewish  community  and  the  society  at  large.  At  some  time  in 
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almost  any  student’s  religious  education  there  will  be  reference  to 
“Tikkun  Olam”  and  an  indication  of  the  kinds  of  involvement  this 
value  mandates.  This  past  summer  the  Conference  on  Alterna¬ 
tives  in  Jewish  Education  included  “Tikkun  Olam”  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  theme  in  its  program  for  1,800  Jewish  educators.  There  is 
ample  evidence  that  synagogues  have  developed  special  pro¬ 
grams  for  addressing  hunger,  poverty,  homelessness  —  all  in  the 
name  of  “Tikkun  Olam.”  We  can  conclude  from  this  that  “Tikkun 
Olam”  is  a  compelling  idea  for  motivating  Jews  to  become 
involved  with  social  issues  within  and  outside  of  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity. 

As  a  concept,  “Tikkun  Olam”  conveys  a  sense  of  empow¬ 
erment  for  human  activity  in  the  service  of  human  betterment. 
Our  actions  can  count  and  make  a  difference  in  the  world,  and 
that  is  inspiring  and  energizing.  The  prominence  of  this  value  may 
be  related  to  the  social  action  legacy  of  the  1960s,  which  har¬ 
nessed  the  activism  of  that  period  to  the  ethical  imperatives  of  the 
Jewish  tradition.  At  the  same  time,  if  we  examine  educational 
materials  from  the  1960s  to  the  present,  we  find,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  little  discussion  of  what  “Tikkun  Olam”  means  and 
how  this  idea  developed  within  the  Jewish  tradition.  If  the 
imperative  of  “Tikkun  Olam”  is  to  be  grounded  in  its  religious 
context  and  be  related  to  other  religious  commitments  and  behav¬ 
iors,  we  need  to  explore  its  developmenet  within  the  Jewish 
tradition. 


The  Voices  of  the  Tradition 

In  his  essay,  “Mipne  Tikkun  Olam  in  the  Talmud:  A  Preliminary 
Exploration,”1  Rabbi  Eugene  Lipman  points  out  that  the  word 
“taken”  or  “tikkun”  derives  from  a  root  meaning  “to  set  straight.” 
The  author  then  traces  the  use  of  this  root  by  the  Tannaim,  the 
scholars  whose  ideas  are  recorded  in  the  Mishna  and  Tosefta. 
These  scholars  worked  from  the  fourth  century  B.C.E.  to  the  end 
of  the  second  century  C.E.  and  created  the  foundation  for  the  oral 
Torah,  which  provided  the  interpretation  necessary  for  sustaining 
the  laws  and  principles  of  the  written  Torah  in  changing  and  chal¬ 
lenging  circumstances. 


1  Eugene  J.  Lipman,  “Mipne  Tikkun  Olam  in  the  TaLmud:  A  Preliminary  Explora¬ 
tion,”  in  The  Life  of  Covenant:  Essays  in  Honor  of  Herman  E.  Schaalman ,  ed.  Joseph  A. 
Edelheit  (Chicago:  Spertus  College  of  Judaica  Press,  1986),  pp.  97-110. 
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The  Tannaim  developed  “takkanot,”  which  were  rabbinic 
ordinances  that  essentially  expanded  or  amended  the  laws  found 
in  the  written  Torah.  In  many  cases  the  “takkanah”  could  not  be 
supported  by  specific  biblical  references,  and  another  source  of 
authority  for  the  “takkanah”  in  question  needed  to  be  found.  In 
the  Babylonian  Talmud  there  are  35  instances  in  which  the  phrase 
“mipne  tikkun  ha’olam  —  for  the  sake  of  setting  right  the  world”  is 
used  as  the  justification  or  rationale  for  particular  decisions  con¬ 
tained  in  rabbinic  “takkanot.”  The  use  of  the  root  “taken”  in  this 
way  by  the  Tannaim,  however,  cannot  lead  us  to  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  concept  of  “tikkun  olam,”  for  as  Lipman  states,  “It 
is  as  impossible  to  designate  the  legal  status  of  ‘tikkun  olam’  in  the 
Talmud  as  it  is  to  define  the  prhase  in  a  way  which  will  cover  all  its 
uses  in  talmudic  literature.”2  He  does  go  on  to  elaborate,  however, 
that  the  intent  of  setting  things  right,  as  the  phrase  implies,  was  not 
meant  to  be  universal  and  apply  to  all  of  humanity.  Rabbi  Lipman 
concludes,  “It  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  Talmud,  ‘tikkun  olam’ 
means  ‘for  the  proper  order  of  the  Jewish  Community.’”3  If  we  are 
tp  find  the  relationship  between  tikkun  olam  and  a  more  uni¬ 
versal  notion  of  repairing  the  world,  we  shall  have  to  examine 
other  sources  in  the  Jewish  tradition. 

The  doctrine  of  “Tikkun”  and  the  idea  of  “Tikkun  Olam”  are 
most  fully  developed  in  the  thinking  of  Isaac  Luria,  reputed  to  be 
the  greatest  mystical  genius  among  the  Kabbalists  of  Safed  who 
lived  and  taught  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Although  Luria  left  no  written  record  of  his  own,  his  disciples 
preserved  Luria’s  ideas  and  sayings  in  a  number  of  volumes.  For 

Luria  the  doctrine  of  “Tikkun”  is  connected  to  two  other  ideas _ 

“Tzimtzum  (Withdrawl/Contraction)”  and  “Shevirat  HaKayleem 
(Breaking  of  the  \  essels)  all  of  which  relate  to  the  process  of 
the  creation  of  the  world.  In  short,  Luria  believed  that  God  con¬ 
tracted  m  order  to  make  room  for  the  world  (Tzimtzum)  and  in 
j.  void  set  vessels  (Kayleem)  to  be  filled  with  creative 

lght.  1  he  power  of  the  divine  rays  was  so  intense  that  the  vessels 
s  attere  (S  eviiat  HaKayleem),  resulting  in  a  cosmic  catas- 

Pte  *af  \eh  m“ch  °f  the  ]ight  trapped  in  shards  in  our  material 
wor  d.  1  lkkun  Olam,  ’  then,  is  the  process  of  gathering  the  shards 


2  Lipman,  p.  107. 

3  Ibid,  p.  108. 
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and  restoring  them  to  their  proper  order,  thus  fulfilling  God’s  orig¬ 
inal  intention  for  creation. 

This  idea  of  “Tikkun”  and  its  role  in  restoring  the  world  to  the 
perfection  and  wholeness  that  was  intended  has  important  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  role  of  humans  in  realizing  God’s  plan  for  the 
world.  Gershom  Scholem,  a  great  scholar  of  Jewish  mysticism, 
emphasizes  this  point  when  he  observes,  “Certain  parts  of  the 
process  of  restitution  are  allotted  to  man.  Not  all  the  lights  which 
are  held  in  captivity  by  the  powers  of  darkness  are  set  free  by  their 
own  efforts;  it  is  man  who  adds  the  final  touch  to  the  divine  coun¬ 
tenance  .  .  .  .”4  To  place  this  human  activity  in  the  context 
intended  by  Luria  and  his  disciples,  however,  we  must  under¬ 
stand  that  it  was  particular  acts  by  Jews  that  were  seen  as  essential 
to  furthering  the  process  of  restitution.  Scholem  explains,  “The 
Jew  who  is  in  close  contact  with  the  divine  life  through  the  Torah, 
the  fulfillment  of  the  commandments,  and  through  prayer,  has  it 
in  his  power  to  accelerate  or  hinder  this  process.”5  While  Lurianic 
teachings  place  “Tikkun  Olam”  in  a  particularistic  context,  these 
same  teachings  provide  a  foundation  for  understanding  human 
activity  in  the  world  as  essential  to  a  restoration  of  the  unity  and 
perfection  of  creation.  Humans  are  partners  with  God  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  repair,  and  spiritual  action  by  individuals  advances  the 
world  toward  Messianic  reformation.  In  this  sense,  “Tikkun 
Olam”  as  understood  by  Luria  is  the  foundation  for  our  contem¬ 
porary  understanding  of  what  “Repair  of  the  World  ’  might  mean. 

Hearing  the  Voices  of  the  Tradition 

There  is  a  number  of  issues  that  emerge,  however,  as  we  attempt 
to  place  the  doctrine  of  “Tikkun  Olam”  in  a  contemporary  con¬ 
text.  The  first  challenge  is  to  reconcile  the  idea  of  a  catastrophe  at 
the  time  of  creation,  a  process  that  emanates  from  God,  with  the 
many  evils  in  the  world  which  appear  to  be  caused  by  humans. 
For  example,  can  we  really  attribute  world  hunger  or  senseless 
killing  to  imperfections  inherent  in  the  world  because  of  the  shat¬ 
tered  vessels?  This  is  a  question  we  must  address.  At  the  same 
time,  can  we  assume  that  the  world  can  be  restored  through 


4  Gershom  Scholem,  Major  Trends  in  Jewish  Mysticism  (New  York:  Schocken  Books, 

1961),  p.  273. 

5  Scholem,  p.  274. 
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human  action  alone;  and  if  not,  what  role  do  we  attribute  to  God 
in  this  process? 

In  the  contemporary  Jewish  context  “Tikkun  Olam”  often 
appears  to  be  a  program  for  which  God  is  the  “sponsor”  rather 
than  a  process  by  which  we  help  to  bring  God  into  the  world  and 
to  fashion  the  world  in  God’s  image.  In  the  original  understanding 
of  “Tikkun  Olam,”  humans  advance  the  cause  of  restoration 
through  daily  acts  of  study,  prayer,  and  the  performance  of  com¬ 
mandments.  Today,  we  think  about  more  global  and  heroic 
efforts  to  eradicate  hunger,  disease,  and  poverty  or  bring  about 
world  peace.  It  is  true  that  the  flaws  or  evils  in  our  world  are  far 
greater  than  Isaac  Luria  or  his  disciples  could  have  imagined,  and 
accordingly  they  call  for  more  heroic  responses.  Yet  we  may  be 
missing  an  important  point  in  regard  to  “Tikkun  Olam”  if  we  over¬ 


look  the  necessity  to  engage  in  daily  acts  which  sustain  us  spiritu¬ 
ally  and  remind  us  of  our  moral  obligations  to  humanity.  All  of 
these  issues  are  of  vital  concern  to  those  who  would  teach  and 
advocate  for  Repair  of  the  World”  as  a  religious  commitment. 

‘  °ur  first  task  is  to  reconcile  the  idea  that  the  world  is  inher¬ 
ently  flawed  as  a  result  of  the  cosmic  catastrophe  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  that  human  beings  have  for  the  ills  of  society  and  for  the 
healing  of  those  ills.  One  textbook  on  Jewish  mysticism  explains 
the  relationship  in  terms  of  the  world  being  in  disorder  as  a  result 
of  the  Shevirat  HaKayleem.”  The  authors  suggest,  “All  the  pieces 
are  there  —  just  not  in  the  proper  place  or  time  and  not  equally 
distributed.  Food,  for  example,  is  one  piece.  But  some  people 
waste  food  and  other  people  starve.”6  Such  an  understanding 
allows  us  to  see  a  place  for  human  activity  in  a  world  that  is  in  a 
state  of  inherent  disorder.  Human  behavior  can  either  exacerbate 
the  disorder  and  perpetuate  the  inequities  which  exist,  or  it  can 
see  to  create  ordei  and  shape  a  world  in  which  our  resources  are 
distributed  with  equity  and  justice.  The  potential  for  wholeness  is 
always  present  within  the  chaos  that  characterizes  our  world  — 
this  is  an  important  lesson  of  “Tikkun  Olam.”  We  cannot  excuse 
our  inaction  on  the  grounds  that  the  world  is  essentially  flawed 
and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it.  On  the  contrary,  we  are 
held  responsible  by  the  doctrine  of  “Tikkun  Olam”  to  perform 


10  The  '"vistble  Chariot  An  '»"»*■=»>» 

p  ^  a  Jewish  Spirituality  (Denver:  Alternatives  in  Religious  Education,  1986), 
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acts  which  unleash  the  potential  for  wholeness.  God’s  original 
design  for  creation  can  only  be  realized  through  our  partnership 
with  God  in  putting  the  “pieces”  back  into  order. 

If  our  responsibility  in  the  process  of  “Tikkun  Olam”  is  so  sig¬ 
nificant,  how  do  we  understand  the  place  of  God  in  this  plan  for 
restoring  the  world?  In  this  age  of  technology,  we  might  assume 
that  if  we  can  send  people  into  space,  we  can  also  solve  the 
problem  of  hunger,  the  environment,  and  disease.  It  is  only  a 
matter  of  human  will  and  society’s  priorities.  Thus  science  and 
financial  resources  can  make  the  world  whole.  Only  by  placing 
the  doctrine  of  “Tikkun  Olam”  in  its  religious  context  do  we  rec¬ 
ognize  why  our  human  efforts  in  and  of  themselves  are  insuffi¬ 
cient  to  achieve  the  vision  of  a  repaired  and  restored  world.  When 
we  repeat  the  words  of  the  “Alenu”  prayer  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  worship  service,  we  affirm  two  ideas  as  inextricably  tied  to 
one  another.  First,  we  say  “L’taken  olam  —  The  world  will  be 
perfected,”  but  then  immediately  we  add  the  words  “b’malchut 
Shaddai  —  under  the  kingdom  of  the  Almighty”  and  thus  affirm 
that  the  perfection  of  the  world  is  only  possible  in  a  world  where 
God  is  the  ultimate  reality.  While  there  is  ample  evidence  in  his¬ 
tory  of  destruction  and  human  suffering  being  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  God  and  God’s  will,  this  is  clearly  a  distortion  of  our 
religious  traditions.  To  affirm  God  as  creator  and  to  realize  God’s 
plan  for  creation  is  to  commit  ourselves  to  the  sanctity  of  every 
human  life.  It  is  this  affirmation  and  commitment  that  propels  us 
to  respond  to  the  needs  in  our  world,  to  set  priorities  that  benefit 
humanity,  and  to  utilize  our  gifts  of  intelligence  and  creativity  to 
solve  the  problems  that  confront  us.  In  this  sense  God  is  essential 
to  our  work  of  repair.  If  we  are  to  teach  the  value  of  “Tikkun 
Olam,”  it  is  as  important  to  relate  it  to  the  place  of  God  in  our 
world  as  it  is  to  relate  it  to  the  mandate  for  human  activity  in 
addressing  the  problems  of  our  world. 

The  traditional  teaching  of  “Tikkun  Olam”  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  daily  acts  of  prayer,  study,  and  performing  the  com¬ 
mandments  in  advancing  the  process  of  restoration.  In  the 
institutions  of  Jewish  life  there  is  much  activity  that  is  mobilized 
under  the  banner  of  “Tikkun  Olam”;  yet  there  is  little  reference  to 
how  the  daily  acts  of  religion  relate  to  all  this  activity.  One  might 
argue  that  if  “Tikkun  Olam”  motivates  people  to  carry  out  good 
deeds,  we  need  not  bother  ourselves  with  that  lack  of  connection. 
By  so  doing,  however,  we  fail  to  see  the  important  relationship 
between  the  internal  repair  of  each  individual  on  an  ongoing  basis 
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and  the  repair  of  the  society,  and  indeed  the  world.  The  health  of 
our  society  is  dependent  on  the  day-to-day  relationships  between 
family  members,  friends,  colleagues,  and  strangers.  A  sound 
society  demands  ethical  business  practices,  respect  for  persons 
and  property,  the  assurance  of  justice  and  equity  for  all  people, 
and  ongoing  attention  to  the  many  small  problems  that  the  society 
encounters  each  day.  This  ongoing  process  depends  on  the  spir¬ 
itual,  emotional,  and  ethical  resources  of  individual  human 
beings. 

Prayer  nourishes  these  resources.  It  is  no  accident  that  the 
Jewish  High  Holy  days  of  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur  con¬ 
front  Jews  every  year  with  the  need  to  take  stock  of  these 
resources,  and  the  medium  is  prayer  within  the  community. 
During  this  period  we  are  asked  to  assess  our  own  individual 
needs  for  repair  in  order  that  we  might  carry  out  our  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  our  communty,  society,  and  God.  In  the  same  way,  the 
study  of  Torah  and  other  texts  remind  us  constantly  of  what  our 
responsibilities  are  and  how  we  are  to  carry  them  out.  We  are  in 
need  of  those  constant  reminders,  that  ongoing  guidance,  and  the 
inspiration  which  enables  us  to  go  forward. 

Finally,  the  performance  of  commandments  reminds  us  that 
the  world  is  made  whole  by  the  accumulation  of  daily  acts  by 
many  individuals.  It  is  the  rare  individual  in  our  society  who  pos¬ 
sesses  the  single-mindedness  or  courage  to  perform  heroic  deeds 
that  make  a  difference.  If  we  are  all  to  participate  in  the  process  of 
Tikkun  Olam,  it  will  be  through  the  more  modest  good  that  we 
are  able  to  achieve  in  carrying  out  God’s  intention  through  our 
religiously  inspired  daily  acts.  “Tikkun  Olam”  calls  us  to  live  our 
individual  lives  in  a  religious  and  spiritual  context  as  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  joining  in  the  collective  effort  to  repair  the  world. 

The  Challenges  to  Jewish  Education 

This  survey  of  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  “Tikkun  Olam” 
and  the  questions  it  raises  in  our  contemporary  context  suggests  a 
number  of  challenges  for  religious  education.  There  can  be  little 
disagreement  about  values  and  morality  as  a  central  focus  of  reli¬ 
gious  education.  Thus  we  can  expect  that  a  value  such  as  “Tikkun 
Olam  -  Repair  of  the  World”  will  be  taught. 

In  the  context  of  Jewish  education  “Tikkun  Olam”  is  taught 
and  ways  of  making  the  world  a  better  place  are  suggested.  The 
sources  for  this  value  and  its  relationship  to  other  important 
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Jewish  beliefs  is  frequently  ignored,  however.  That  is  to  say,  the 
value  is  isolated  from  its  context  and  consequently  from  its  reli¬ 
gious  grounding.  Students  learn  that  “Tikkun  Olam”  is  something 
Jews  do;  but  the  connection  of  this  activity  to  a  belief  in  God,  the 
teachings  of  Torah,  or  a  Jewish  view  of  redemption  is  lost.  Reli¬ 
gious  considerations  in  regard  to  this  value  seem  irrelevant  except 
for  the  fact  that  it  is  taught  in  a  Jewish  context.  This  observation 
should  lead  us  to  consider  the  importance  of  grounding  the  moral 
values  we  teach  in  the  soil  from  which  they  sprung.  The  failure  to 
do  so  relegates  our  sacred  texts,  our  religious  models,  and  our 
rituals  to  a  position  of  irrelevance  in  regard  to  morality.  If  reli¬ 
gious  education  is  to  have  significant  impact  on  the  development 
of  a  mature  religious  commitment  that  joins  religious  imperatives 
to  moral  behavior  in  the  world  in  which  we  live,  the  relevance  of 
religious  sources  must  be  revealed.  Opening  our  texts  to  our  stu¬ 
dents  and  our  students  to  our  texts,  is  an  educational  challenge  we 
must  take  seriously. 

Another  important  principle  emerges  from  our  discussion  of 
“Tikkun  Olam.”  We  have  seen  how  the  very  idea  of  “Tikkun”  is 
transformed  as  it  reappears  in  the  developing  Jewish  tradition. 
This  transformation  is  significant  for  it  reveals  the  dynamic 
quality  of  the  Jewish  tradition  as  that  tradition  reinterprets  the 
core  ideas  of  Judaism.  For  the  contemporary  Jew  this  under¬ 
standing  of  an  evolving  tradition  grounded  in  eternal  beliefs  is  an 
invitation  to  place  himself  or  herself  in  that  process  of  ongoing 
development.  Religious  education  that  presents  values  or  beliefs 
isolated  from  their  historic  development  represents  religion  as 
static.  The  student  who  experiences  such  education  can  neither 
relate  to  what  has  come  before  nor  perceive  his  or  her  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  future  of  the  religious  community.  The  importance 
of  tracing  the  development  of  our  religious  values  through  their 
evolution  in  our  texts  and  in  our  communities  should  be  apparent. 
If  religious  education  is  to  carry  out  that  responsibility,  we  need  to 
examine  what  we  teach  and  how  we  teach  in  our  religious  schools. 
We  must  guard  against  teaching  “the  bottom  line”  in  both  values 
and  belief,  for  in  so  doing  the  richness  and  diversity  of  our  tradi¬ 
tions  are  lost,  and  the  ability  to  see  a  place  for  those  values  and 
beliefs  in  new  situations  is  limited.  This  requires  attention  to  both 
connecting  the  value  to  a  larger  religious  belief  system  and 
worldview,  while  recreating  the  interpretive  process  by  which  the 
understanding  and  applicability  of  the  value  expands. 

In  our  own  example  of  “Tikkun  Olam,”  we  would  place  the 
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value  in  a  larger  context  of  God  as  Creator  and  God  as  Redeemer. 
In  that  connection  we  would  explore  the  responsibility  of  humans 
for  sharing  in  ongoing  creation  and  bringing  about  redemption,  as 
these  ideas  manifest  themselves  through  an  ongoing  text  tradition. 
Students  would  come  to  understand  that  the  insights  of  the 
medieval  Jewish  commentators  on  these  questions  are  different 
from  that  of  the  Tannaim,  as  a  result  of  the  cultural  and  historical 
forces  surrounding  Jewish  life.  Likewise,  we  would  learn  that 
modern  Reform  response  would  relate  our  responsibility  for  crea¬ 
tion  to  the  questions  of  ecology  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruc¬ 
tion.  Finally,  we  might  contemplate  what  new  challenges  face  us 
that  should  call  forth  our  responsibility  for  ongoing  creation  of  the 
world  and  hastening  the  process  of  redemption.  The  dedicated 
social  activists  of  the  1960s  did  not  invent  “Tikkun  Olam,”  but 
they  did  appropriate  it.  If  the  next  generations  are  to  perpetuate 
that  value,  they  will  need  to  be  inspired  by  what  it  has  meant,  how 
it  has  been  expressed  in  communities  through  time,  and  what  it 
might  mean  for  their  world. 

,  Isaac  Luria  taught  that  each  person  has  been  assigned  a  spe¬ 
cific  role  in  this  process  of  Tikkun,”  and  no  other  person  can 
fulfill  that  role,  perform  that  task.  Thus  restoration  of  the  world  is 
dependent  on  each  individual.  If  “Tikkun  Olam”  is  to  be 
advanced,  the  task  of  religious  education  is  to  teach  and  model  the 
myriad  of  ways  in  which  a  life  grounded  in  religious  commitment 
can  contribute  to  restoring  the  wholeness  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ingly,  each  person  can  find  the  way  to  those  tasks  which  will 
become  his  or  her  contribution  to  our  collective  responsibility  to 
recreate  a  world  of  justice  and  peace  in  God’s  image. 
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LESSONS  FROM  THE  EXILE  FOR  THE 
INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
ECOLOGICAL  EDUCATION 

Donald  B.  Rogers 

United  Theological  Seminary 
Dayton,  OH  45406 


A  major  contribution  that  religious  education  can  make  to  a  new 
and  viable  ecology  is  the  promulgation  of  new  images  of  and 
explanatory  ideas  for  the  relationship  between  the  human  and 
natural  domains.  Those  which  arise  out  of  the  exile  period  and 
'  literature  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  provocative  in  the  contribu¬ 
tions  they  make  to  that  endeavor.1 

The  Centrality  of  Imagery 

While  this  paper  will  treat  both  ideas  and  imagery,  it  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  is  the  search  for  new  imagery  that  is  most  important. 
The  limits  of  this  paper  do  not  permit  the  development  at  length 
of  the  importance  of  imagery  in  the  shaping  of  perceptions,  the 
establishment  of  values,  the  guidance  of  behavior,  and  the  nur¬ 
turing  of  religious  life;  but  I  proceed  with  the  assumption  that 
images  are  very  significant  in  all  these  domains. 

One  s  internalized  images,  often  most  powerful  in  their  lack  of 
conscious  acknowledgement,  are  strong  influencers  of  the  way  in 
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which  we  see  and  make  sense  of  what  we  see,  of  the  basic  value 
structures  out  of  which  we  make  decisions,  of  the  manner  in 
which  we  live  in  all  areas  of  our  existence  stretching  across  the 
sacred  and  secular  spectrum.2 

It  is  my  opinion  that  images  are  at  the  very  least  as  influential 
as  ideas  and  are  probably  more  influential  in  the  dimensions  of 
meaning  and  living  mentioned  above.  Furthermore,  I  think  that  in 
matters  of  religion,  images  are  of  particular  significance  because 
of  the  analogical  nature  of  religious  thought.  Discursive  discourse 
is  most  useful  in  explaining  that  which  inhabits  us  in  imaged 
form.3 

The  charge  has  been  made  against  the  stance  of  Christianity, 
Judaism,  and  Islam  by  members  of  the  ecology  discussion  that 
our  fundamental  imagery  of  the  relationship  of  the  human  and 
natural  domains  is,  at  best,  inadequate.  The  best  we  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  do  is  a  kindly  manager,  a  somewhat  thoughtful  stew¬ 
ard  of  the  natural  resources. 

Some  parts  of  the  Christian  company  have  done  far  worse  in 
their  imaging  of  an  arrogant  species  commissioned  to  use  up  all 
resources  for  the  sole  benefit  of  humanity.  They  believe  that  the 
time  schedule  for  the  interventionary  judgment  of  God  and  the 
removal  of  all  of  the  “saved”  from  this  earth  makes  it  unnecessary 
to  do  any  conserving  of  resouces.  To  species-arrogance  is  added 
righteousness-arrogance  and,  to  some  twisted  minds,  even  the 
cultivation  of  a  second-coming-precipitating  disaster.4 


2  Some  of  those  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  the  importance  of  imagery  in  these  and 
other  relevant  dimensions  are  listed  here: 

Harold  O.  Rugg,  Imagination  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row  1963). 

James  E.  Loder,  Religious  Pathology  and  Christian  Faith  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1966). 

Daniel  Batson,  Commitment  Without  Ideology:  the  Experience  of  Christian  Growth 
(with  Beker  and  Clark),  (Philadelphia:  United  Church  Press,  1973). 

Susanne  K.  Langer,  Ph  ilosophy  in  a  New  Key  (Cambridge:  Harvard  University,  1976) . 

James  Fowler  in  Hope  for  the  Church,  Theodore  Runyan,  ed.  (Nashville:  Abingdon, 
1979). 

Maria  Harris,  Teaching  and  Religious  Imagination  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row, 
1987). 

3  I  have  taught  from  time  to  time  over  the  past  20  years  that  images  are  very  significant 
because  they  are  (in  mnemonic  listing)  personal,  pervasive,  pre-conscious,  persistent,  pre- 
syllogistic,  profound,  powerful,  and  public  and  because,  in  their  privileged  mental  status, 
they  are  highly  influential  even  when  being  either  ignored  or  denied. 

4  I  did  the  detailing  of  this  statement  in  the  APRRE  paper  of  1988  referred  to  above. 
The  major  reference  in  that  paper  was  to  the  action  and  re-action  surrounding  a  religious 
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The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Crisis 


Where  we  decide  we  must  go  in  the  matter  of  re-imaging  and  then 
educating  the  people  of  the  church  and  others  in  matters  of  eco¬ 
logical  concerns  will  be  strongly  influenced  by  our  perception  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  crisis. 

On  the  one  hand,  interpretations  that  see  the  situation  as  a 
minor  matter,  a  set  of  small  anomalies  needing  some  cosmetic 
attention,  will  move  us  to  do  only  minor  adjustments  in  our  pre¬ 
vailing  imagery.  We  will  not  need  to  challenge  in  depth  the  images 
or  their  sources.  We  will  not  have  to  call  into  question  any  of  our 
long-held  cherished  metaphors,  nor  will  we  have  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  our  normative  bases  have  been  in  error. 

On  the  other  hand,  interpretations  that  not  only  see  the  current 
situation  as  being  on  the  very  door-step  of  planetary  life  destruc¬ 
tion,  but  also  recognize  that  the  teaching  of  the  church  is  and  has 
been  a  major  factor  in  the  promotion  of  this  pattern  of  destruc¬ 
tion,  will  open  the  door  for  serious  reconsideration  of  our  funda¬ 
mental  stance  and  its  biblical  and  theological  rootage.  How 
strongly  do  some  feel? 

“Those  religious  communities,  Christian,  Jewish,  or  Muslim, 
who  persist  in  an  ahistorical  understanding  of  nature  and  its  role  in 
history  and  cling  to  the  old  imperative,  are  guilty  of  the  rape  of 
nature,  the  pillaging  of  the  planet,  and  ultimately  become  the 

agents  of  starvation,  disease,  war,  and  racial  suicide,”  writes 
f  rank  Moore  Cross.5 


W hich  is  our  inclination?  Are  we  in  the  midst  of  mild  ecolog¬ 
ical  problems  that  call  for  minor  adjustments  in  our  essentially 
correct  but  unfortunately  not  yet  perfect  stance,  or  are  we  at  the 
time  and  place  when  we  must  do  serious  re-examination  and  re¬ 
casting  of  the  ecological  stance  of  the  church  without  preconcep¬ 
tions  of  what  is  and  what  is  not  beyond  questioning? 

nrnZ  fP°Kti0n  ^  ^hat’  6Ven  if  the  ecol°g*al  crisis  should  be 
i  n,  ?  u  m  own’  th0  exploration  of  ecological  imagery  in 
a  no-holds  barred  plumbing  of  our  basic  stance  will  be  of  benefit 
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5  r  ’  international,  1196  Grand  Switzerland,  1986). 
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in  understanding  and  re-configuration.  We  will  be  the  richer  for 
having  engaged  in  such  a  task. 

I  am  motivated  by  the  awareness  that  ecological  issues  are 
relevant  to  all  dimensions  of  our  life  —  not  simply  or  only  the 
dimensions  of  our  use  or  abuse  of  natural  resources.  Human  rela¬ 
tionships,  the  future  of  people  and  nations,  matters  of  conception 
and  birth,  the  fate  of  the  poor  and  oppressed,  the  provision  of 
necessities  for  life,  and  our  understanding  of  such  fundamental 
theological  doctrines  as  revelation,  salvation,  the  nature  of  the 
human  and  the  divine,  and  judgment  are  part  and  parcel  of  the 
discussion. 

But  are  there  not  good  grounds  to  believe  that  we  are  in  a 
serious  plight?  Wendell  Berry  has  said  recently, 

The  religion  and  environmentalism  of  the  highly  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries  are  at  bottom  sham,  because  they  make  it  their  business  to  fight 
against  something  that  they  do  not  really  wish  to  destroy.  We  all  live  by 
robbing  nature,  but  our  standard  of  living  demands  that  the  robbery 
shall  continue. 

Our  so-called  industrial  accidents  should  be  looked  upon  as  revenges 
of  Nature  ....  Beware  the  justice  of  Nature  ....  Understand  that 
there  can  be  no  successful  human  economy  apart  from  Nature  or  in 
defiance  of  Nature.  We  have  failed  to  produce  new  examples  of  good 
home  and  community  economies,  and  we  have  nearly  completed  the 
destruction  of  the  examples  we  once  had.  W  ithout  examples,  we  are 
left  with  theory  and  the  bureaucracy  and  the  meddling  that  come  with 
theory.  We  change  our  principles,  our  thoughts,  and  our  words,  but 
these  are  changes  made  in  the  air.  Our  lives  go  on  unchanged.6 

Berry  has  given  to  nature  a  judging  action  that  we  might  just  as 
well  see  as  being  the  prerogative  of  God.  Is  the  situation  serious  to 
the  extent  that  we  can  entertain  the  notion  that  God  has  decided  to 
act,  if  we  will  not,  and  the  first  action  is  judgment? 

Frank  Moore  Cross  continues,  “Perhaps  we  shall  learn  that  the 
health  of  the  human  community  is  bound  up  with  the  health  of  all 
of  nature,  and  that  ultimately  our  rape  of  nature  is  suicidal,  that 
we  cannot  find  redemption  apart  from  the  redemption  of 

nature.”7  ... 

C.  Dean  Freudenberger  has  stated  the  nature  of  our  crisis  m 


6  Berry',  Wendell,  “The  Futility  of  Global  Thinking,”  Harpers  Magazine,  September, 

1989,  p.  16f. 

7  Op.  Cit.,  Cross. 
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these  terms:  “If  we  do  not  develop  a  new  theology,  ethic,  and 
social  attitude  about  the  land  (social  ethos),  whether  it  be  from 
nuclear  incineration,  nuclear  winter,  or  desertification  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  human  abuse,  the  end  result  will  be  the  same  —  another 
lifeless  planet  within  our  galaxy.”8 

Theodore  Roszak  and  Rosemary  Reuther  add  their  voices  to 
the  call  for  giving  serious  attention  to  our  ecological  situation,  our 
strategies,  our  imagery,  and  our  use  of  biblical  resources.9 


The  Promise  of  Biblical  Ideas  and  Images 

The  Bible  continues  to  be  a  major  source  of  the  ideas  and  imagery 
that  shape  our  religious  consciousness.  I  hope  that  many  agree 
that  few  biblical  images  arrive  in  our  inner  consciousness  unsul¬ 
lied.  We  cannot  celebrate  or  condemn  biblical  imagery  per  se 
with  a  pretense  that  the  biblical  contributions  have  not  been 
re-shaped  by  intervening  influences.  The  very  reshaping  that  we 
must  admit  becomes  the  basis  for  re-visiting  the  scriptures. 

Frank  Moore  Cross  among  others  holds  out  this  promise  in 
respect  to  the  Bible’s  contribution: 


I  shall  argue  that  there  is  profound  insight  in  Israel’s  understanding  of 
nature  and  of  man’s  place  in  nature.  We  must  take  seriously  the  biblical 
assertion  of  man’s  oneness  with  nature,  and  of  the  intertwining  of 
human  and  natural  history.  The  view  that  our  health  is  bound  up  with 


8  Freudenberger,  C.  Dean,  “Implications  of  a  New  Land  Ethic  ”  Theoloau  of  the  Land 

2S 1N; Liturr 1  Press>  19*7).  p.  69.  Theologian 
characterized  the  situation  in  these  words:  “With  the  church’s  blessing  then  the  exploita¬ 
tive  attitude  has  become  so  widespread  that  we  now  take  it  for  granted8  ’  Despite  the 
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She  states  in  review  of  that  discnssinn  fhof  fi. 
center  in  the  false  interpret  nf  l  n  u,  ecological  crisis  was  seen  to  have  its 

subdue  the  earth  and  have  1  ■  ■  the  Blb  e  and  the -biblical  injunction  to  conquer  and 

the  Ecological  Crisis  P*  a  R‘Tmry  "Th'  B«l»l  Vision  of 

Murphy,  editor  (New  York  NaUonat  Co  °ch"ZS£w<‘'&hiP:  An  Anthology,  Nordan  C, 

'  Natl0nal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ,  1985),  p.  204. 
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nature’s  health,  that  the  redemption  of  the  human  community  is  insep- 
erable  from  the  redemption  of  nature,  is  of  critical  importance  for  the 
contemporary  theologian.10 

Major  attention  has  been  given,  I  think  we  would  agree,  to  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Genesis  accounts  of  creation,  to  certain  portions  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  to  the  moving  visions  of  some  of  the  Psalms,  and  to 
the  lessons  of  Jesus.  I  look  forward  to  the  insights  that  will  come 
from  attention  to  the  wisdom  literature.* 11  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  the  Hebrew  Bible,  re-visited  and  more  fully  seen,  is 
potentially  rich  in  the  re-shaping  of  our  ecological  curriculum.12 

My  interest  has  taken  the  direction  of  exploring  in  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  fashion  the  possible  contributions  to  be  found  in  the  Exile 
period  of  Hebrew  history. 

The  Value  of  the  Exile 

This  interest  is  stimulated  by  a  sense  that  the  Exile  period  has 
analogically  rich  correlations  to  our  present  situation.  That  time 
and  that  people  and  their  witnesses  deserve  our  attention. 


10  Op.  cit.,  Cross. 

11  I  refer  particularly  to  the  work  of  Charles  Melchert,  including  but  not  limited  to  the 
paper,  “Creation  and  Justice  Among  the  Sages,  he  has  prepared  as  part  of  this  immediate 
discussion. 

12  Douglas  Hall  says  this:  “All  of  this  assumes  that  the  creation  is  eminently  worth  con¬ 
serving.  So  much  is  this  an  assumption  in  the  tradition  of  Jerusalem  that  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  primary  sources  to  belabor  the  point.  Against  all  isolated  texts  that  can  be 
adduced  by  those  who  would  claim  the  contrary,  it  must  always  be  pointed  out  that  a 
religious  tradition  in  which  the  energies  of  God  are  focused  on  the  world  as  insistently  as  is 
the  case  with  biblical  faith  can  scarely  be  thought  otherworldly.  Not  only  is  this  tradition 
not  negative  or  neutral  about  this  world;  it  presents  us  with  the  astonishing  spectacle  of  a 
deity  who  is  in  love  with  the  world.  Its  Theos  is  geocentric!”  Imaging  God:  Dominion  as 
Stewardship  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdsman  and  New  York:  Friendship  Press,  1986)  p.  22. 

H  Paul  Santmire,  whose  work  Douglas  John  Hall  gratefully  acknowledges,  calls  tor  an 
“ecological  reading  of  biblical  theology.”  Contrary  to  those  who  insist  that  man  stands  at 
the  center  of  the  whole  picture,  Santmire  claims  that  it  is  possible  “.  .  .  to  construe  [the 
historical  categories  in  which  biblical  theology  is  of  course  steeped]  more  generously  and 
more  universally  than  the  proponents  of  the  anthropocentric  approach  have  generally 
done-  not  in  terms  of  God  and  humanity  over  against  nature,  but  in  terms  of  God  and 
humanity  with  nature.”  The  Travail  of  Nature:  The  Ambiguous  Ecowgical  Promise  of 
Christian  Theology  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1980),  p.  189.  .  ,, 

Ruethermaintains  that  “To  find  a  theology  and/or  spirituality  of  ecojustice  I  would 
suggest  that,  in  fact,  our  best  foundation  lies  precisely  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  —  that  same 
biblical  vision  which,  anachronistically,  the  romantics  have  scapegoated  as  the  problem 
and  which  the  conservatives  have  interpreted  too  narrowly  and  unperceptively.  1  he 
Biblical  Vision  of  the  Ecological  Crisis,”  p.  206. 
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One  major  parallel  is  that  in  both  eras  a  people  of  God  find 
themselves  in  a  more  or  less  hostile  environment.  In  addition  in 
both  eras  questions  are  raised  or  can  be  raised  as  to  the  source  of 
the  difficulties  being  experienced,  the  nature  of  the  threats  seen 
on  the  horizon,  the  allocation  of  responsibility  (including  the 
matter  of  judgment) ,  the  advised  strategy  and  attitude  for  the  en¬ 
durance  of  the  present,  the  solution  that  may  come  in  future  time, 
and  the  agent  of  that  next  step. 

The  Exilic  period  forced  the  people  of  the  chosen  land  to  re¬ 
examine  the  cost  of  survival.  In  the  face  of  the  destruction  of  their 
social,  economic,  and  religious  system,  at  the  hands  of  a  series  of 
unlikely  agents  of  God,  bewildered  by  the  apparent  disavowal  of 
covenant  commitments  related  to  their  privileged  status  in  world 
and  redemptive  history,  and  promised  very  little  by  some  and  less 
by  others,  the  people  were  advised  to  listen  to  defenses  of  God’s 
unilateral  power  and  authority  and  to  devise  strategies  of  survival. 

Exile  is  God  s  judgment  on  a  people  characterized  by  idolatry 
and  accompanying  moral  and  social  failures.  To  be  in  exile  is  to 
live  in  that  hostile  environment  as  home.  The  challenge  of  exile  is 
paradoxical  —  to  live  peacefully  amidst  the  enemy  while  main¬ 
taining  (in  fact,  intensifying)  one’s  own  identity  in  faith,  one’s  trust 
in  a  bewildering  God,  one  s  confidence  in  some  inevitable  but 
distant  God-caused  solution. 


Hope  is  characteristic  of  people  in  exile,  but  it  is  not  the  hope 
of  an  easy  triumphalism.  A  triumphal  reaction  to  crisis  denies  the 
reality  and  power  of  the  crisis.  Denial  plus  heroics  leads  not  to 
survival  but  to  a  determination  to  go  down  in  flames  with  honor 
unwaveringly  committed  to  principles  of  glorious  combat.  A  total 
capitulation  to  the  exploitive  systems  around  the  community 
once  blessed  but  now  out  of  moderating  control,  is  mere  hope¬ 
lessness.  Hope,  which  someone  said  grows  like  a  weed  in  lands  of 
espair,  is  a  holy  expectation  of  a  redemptive  renewal  on  God’s 
terms  and  God  s  schedule  for  a  generation  not  yet  born. 

e  demands  made  by  exilic  theology  are  for  obedience 
based  on  forgiveness,  for  a  kenotic  servanthood  of  shared  suf- 
fenng,  for  intense  clarification  of  the  prophetic  message  in  the 
dst  of  a  profound  re-affirmation  of  the  core  of  tradition 
Even  as  short  a  period  of  history  as  the  Exile  was,  it  is  a  period 

DronhetyfRCrP  X  in^erpretations-  We  may  assume  that  each 
Lpr h  , ^  ar°rf  ha,d  an  °PPosin§  counterpart,  that  for  every 
interpretation  offered  there  was  a  divergent  opinion,  that  for 
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every  strategy  advised  there  was  another  plan.  That  is,  the  Exile 
was  by  its  very  nature  (a  time  of  disruption  of  patterns  and  institu¬ 
tions  and  memory)  a  complex  time.  But,  even  if  it  is  unwise  to 
claim  that  one  has  a  singularly  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Exile, 
it  is  possible  to  work  with  some  major  themes  of  exilic  life  to  stim¬ 
ulate  our  ecological  thought. 

Survival  is  just  such  an  issue.  Survival  is  a  major  interpretive 
category  both  then  and  now.  By  immersion  in  the  Exile  mentality 
and  literature  we  can  hope  to  have  light  shed  on  our  inclinations 
for  triumphalistic  readings  of  the  church  and  history,  to  our 
tragic/heroic  tendencies,  to  our  species  pomposity,  and  on  the 
reasons  for  our  long  neglect  of  the  Exile.13 

The  people  of  the  exilic  period  assumed  that  they  were,  by 
God’s  covenant,  assured  survival  in  their  promised  land  around 
their  sacred  temple  as  God’s  chosen.  They  were  stunned  when 
told  that  those  assumptions  were  wrong.  The  chosen  were  to  be 
judged,  punished,  and  carried  away  by  their  enemies  with  God’s 
approval.  Furthermore,  and  essentially,  the  prophets  defended 
God’s  action  as  a  righteous  action  justified  by  their  idolatrous 
practices  and  consequent  social  immoralities. 

The  ecological  side  of  this  analogy  has  been  stated  by  a  critic 


13  My  listening  to  and  reading  of  the  attention  given  to  the  Old  Testament  indicates  to 
me  that  we  are  more  comfortable  by  far  with  the  motifs  of  the  Exodus  than  the  Exile.  It 
seems  that  the  literature  associated  with  the  Exile  is  given  attention  primarily  as  we  raid  the 
prophets  for  texts  to  hurl  at  various  oppressors,  but  that  much  of  the  literature  is  ignored 
because  it  is  uncomfortable.  The  Exodus,  in  its  usual  Red  Sea  to  Jordan  River  abbreviated 
rendition,  is  a  source  of  images  that  give  comfort  to  a  people  who  are  always  on  a  journey 
but  never  get  anywhere. 

In  contrast  the  Exile  theology  has  been  summarized  by  Klein  as  follows:  “Exile  is  a  time 
for  praying  to  Yahweh  who  is  both  king  and  enemy  at  the  same  time  (Lamentations).  Exile 
is  a  time  for  examination  of  ourselves,  our  community,  our  country,  and  our  church,  for 
seeing  their  present  state  as  judgment,  and  for  turning  to  God  with  heart,  soul,  and  mind 
(the  Deuteronomistic  History).  Exile  is  a  time  for  affirming  our  exile,  yet  refusing  to  be 
overcome  by  it  (Jeremiah).  Exile  is  a  time  for  preserving  the  old  promises  and  for  trans¬ 
lating  them  into  a  meaningful  message  for  today  (Ezekiel).  Exile  is  a  time  for  celebrating 
and  proclaiming  God’s  power  to  save  (Second  Isaiah).  Exile  is  a  time  for  returning  to  the 
old  promises  and  for  restoring,  if  need  be,  the  old  institutions,  so  that  we  can  move  into  the 
future,  knowing  full  well  that  God’s  memory  of  his  promises  is  our  only  hope  (P) Israel  in 
Exile:  A  Theology  Interpretation  (Philadelphia:  Fortress  Press,  1979),  p.  154. 

See  also  George  A.  Barton’s  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Israel  (New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  1928,  Perpetua  Edition,  1969),  and  Joseph  Blenkinsopp’s  A  History  of  Prophecy  in 
Israel  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1983),  and  Peter  R.  Ackroyd’s  Exile  and  Restoration:  A 
Study  of  Hebrew  Thought  of  the  6th  Century  BC  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1968). 
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of  the  church’s  ecological  stance,  Joseph  Meeker,  commenting  on 
statments  about  nature  from  three  western  religions: 

However  green  and  compassionate  may  be  the  language  of  these  three 
religions  [Islam,  Judaism,  Christianity],  their  concepts  of  stewardship 
emphasize  the  power  and  dominance  of  humanity.  These  stewards  are 
kings,  managers,  pilots,  and  executive  officers  who  serve  as  benevolent 
bosses  of  the  natural  world  for  its  absentee  landlord.  All  specific  refer¬ 
ences  to  nature  in  their  statements  are  to  domesticated  plants  and 
animals  and  to  habitats  used  for  human  benefit.  Wilderness  has  no 
place  in  their  thinking,  and  there  is  no  intrinsic  value  in  the  nature  they 
speak  of.14 

Meeker  continues  to  set  the  debate  in  stark  terms: 

Is  conservation  a  spiritual  matter,  and  is  the  Earth  a  spiritual  being?  If 
humanity  has  an  exclusive  corner  on  spirit,  as  Christianity,  Judaism, 
and  Islam  agree,  then  people  are  stewards,  managers,  and  custodians 
of  a  purely  material  creation.  Their  world  is  essentially  a  farm,  with 
priority  given  to  domesticated  plants  and  animals  used  by  people. 
Human  power  and  control  determine  the  destiny  of  all  creatures,  and 
the  best  we  can  do  is  try  to  exercise  thinking,  and  loving  responsibility 
,  over  an  Earth  that  consists  of  raw  materials.  Western  conservation 
groups  and  western  religions  have  usually  agreed  that  the  Earth  is  a 
human  possession  held  in  trust,  and  is  to  be  managed  for  human 
benefit.15 

Can  the  church  commit  itself  to  imagery  of  survival?  To  what 
extent  are  we,  the  church,  willing  to  survive  by  allowing  God  to 
decide  what  is  expendable? 

Wilderness,  Weed ,  and  Coyote 

I  suggest  an  imagery  of  ecological  survivors  to  match  that  of  the 
Exile  to  provoke  reflection  upon  our  ecological  stance.  I  suggest 
that  while  the  church’s  imagery  of  ecology  has  been  that  of  culti¬ 
vated  gardens,  domesticated  animals,  and  flowers,  a  survival 
imagery  is  the  wilderness  as  wilderness,  the  coyote  (a  survivor  of 
note),  and  weeds  (plants,  someone  has  said,  whose  usefulness  we 
have  either  forgotten  or  not  yet  discovered,  self-planted  where 
they  aren  t  wanted)  —  ecological  survivors  all.16 


No,es  on  ,he  Land  E,,,ic  - The  Assisi 

15  Ibid.,  p.  63. 

/»,2°mSe[teC,°f  S7 coyotes, o  enliven  the  imagery:  The  Cincinnati 
fear  them  Coyotes are  f  ’  Coyotes  are  shy,  so  there  is  little  reason  for  humans  to 
them.  Coyotes  are  carnivorous  hunters  by  profession  and  choice.  If  the  animal  is  small 
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The  wilderness,  coyote,  weed  imagery  encourages  us  to  step 
outside  our  present  interpretive  patterns  and  see  the  situation 
anew.  We  can  wrestle  with  the  implications  of  the  place  the 
coyote  has  in  Native  American  thought  and  ritual,  an  imagery  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  larger  trickster  tradition  found  elsewhere.17  We  can  con¬ 
sider  the  distinctions  made  between  one’s  flowers  and  another’s 
weeds.  We  can  question  our  mandate  to  subdue,  tame,  and 
domesticate  land  and  animal.  We  can  then  re-enter  the  more 
somber  imagery  of  the  survival  of  the  people  of  God  with  new 
empathy. 

We  might  prefer  to  ignore  Exilic  times  and  literature  and  these 
ecological  survivor  images  because  they  are  not  as  pleasant  as  we 


enough  they  eat  it,  though  their  usual  diet  consists  of  rabbits,  ground  squirrels  and  rodents 
and  occasionally  fleshy  fruits.  It  is  estimated  there  are  now  7,000  living  in  Ohio  as  they 
continue  their  migration  across  the  USA.” 

“A  Yankee  Coat  Fits  the  Coyote  Well,”  National  Wildlife,  April-May  1989,  p.  34f, 
Richard  and  Joyce  Wolkomir:  “Coyotes  are  here  to  stay  ....  They’re  about  as  ironclad  a 
species  as  you  can  find  ....  In  the  main,  researchers  have  found  that  coyotes,  unlike 
wolves  or  other  large  carnivors  are  unfazed  by  the  East’s  web  of  suburbs,  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  highways  and  small  farms  ....  the ‘trickster’ of  ancient  American  Indian  legend  is 
still  nature’s  consummate  opportunist,  a  superlative  switch-hitter  that  adjusts  to  almost  any 
habitat.  Indeed,  coyotes  are  now  the  Western  Hemisphere’s  most  widely  distributed  car- 
nivor,  thriving  from  the  Arctic  Circle  down  to  the  northern  tier  of  South  America  and  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Atlantic.” 

Cincinnati  Inquirera,  July  13, 1989,  B-6:  “They  are  survivors.  They  have  adapted  better 
to  the  spread  of  civilization  ....  In  a  way  you  have  to  admire  the  coyote.  They’ve  found 
a  way  to  exist  with  the  ever-expanding  sprawl  of  human  civilization  ....  The  wildlife 
men  agreed  that  coyotes  can  be  a  problem  with  livestock,  particularly  sheep,  but  they 
qualified  that  stand.  I  think  coyotes  get  blamed  for  a  lot  for  things  they  don’t  do.  If  they 
find  a  young  lamb,  they’ll  probably  take  it,  Lang  said,  but  their  diet  is  mostly  rabbits  and 
mice.” 

Another  reference  to  the  coyote  and  ecology  is  made  by  Sharon  Dubiago  in  her  article 
“Mama  Coyote  Talks  to  the  Boys.”  The  major  thrust  of  her  statement  is  that  ecological 
thought  is  most  obviously  feminist  thought,  and  yet  that  reference  and  connection  is 
seldom  admitted  and  often  obscured.  She  writes,  “Feminism  and  ecology  are  inseparable. 
They  are  the  same  subject,  far  more  so  than  your  favorite  examples  of  Buddhism  and 
Indian  concepts.”  “One  hears,”  George  Sessions  says,  “that  many  western  philosophers 
and  other  intellectuals  are  so  thoroughly  entrenched  in  their  modern  western  academic 
training  and  methodologies  and  narrow  specialities  that  they  are  going  to  be  of  very  little 
help  toward,  and  might  actually  constitute  a  reactionary  hindrance  to,  the  development  of 
an  ecological  paradigm,  or  alternative  worldview.  4  he  danger  of  this  for  deep  ecologists 
is  nowhere  more  apparent  than  in  its  separation  from  ecofeminism.  Eeofeminism.  And 
your  field,  ecomasculinism.  And  to  think  ecology  is  supposed  to  be  about  connections, 
unbroken  wholeness  which  denies  the  classical  idea  of  analizability  of  the  world  into 
separately  and  independently  existing  parts  (David  Bohm)!  Like  the  figure  of  coyote, 
that  skinny,  immoral,  overly  masculine  cartoon  trickster  figure  who,  for  many  ecopoets, 
represents  the  Spirit  of  Earth,  the  deep  ecology  movement  is  tragicomically  whacked  out 
of  balance,  off  the  axis  in  its  omission  and  exclusion  of  ecofeminist  scholarship,”  p.  43  in 
Healing  the  Wounds:  The  Promise  of  Ecofeminism,  Judith  Plant,  editor  (Philadelphia: 
New  Society,  1989). 

17  Farmer,  Kathleen,  The  Trickster  Genre  in  the  Old  Testament,  Ph.D.  thesis,  1978. 
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would  like.  They  are  harsh,  just  as  exilic  theology  is  harsh.  The 
people  found  that  they  were  reduced,  but  not  demolished,  in  their 
sense  of  being  the  chosen  people  of  God.  They  came  to  find  their 
hope  of  survival  in  a  promise  that  would  be  God-enacted  in  a 
timing  of  God’s  own  choosing. 

The  people  in  exile  had  to  learn  how  to  live  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  and  foreign  culture  without  seeking  its  destruction.  They 
had  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  their  new  environment  as  people  of 
good  sense,  realizing  that  the  fate  of  their  surroundings  would  be 
their  fate  as  well.  They  had  to  avoid  a  desire  to  conquer  or  be 
subversive  or  separate  themselves  completely  from  the  alien  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  singers  of  songs  to  other  gods. 

They  had  to  search  back  into  the  roots  of  their  basic  expe¬ 
riences  of  faith  and  teach  the  basics  so  well  that  when  God  chose 
to  act  in  restoration,  the  chosen  generation  some  time  hence 
would  be  ready.  They  had  to  face  up  to  the  reality  of  God’s  right 
to  judge,  God  s  right  to  use  whatever  instrument  of  judgment  God 
chose,  enemy  nation  or  oil  cartel  tanker,  warriors  from  the  north 
or  radiant  polution  from  air.  They  were  challenged  to  acknowl- 
edge  God  s  rightness  in  calling  the  people  away  from  their  wor¬ 
ship  of  idols  or  energy-wasteful  life-styles. 

They  had  to  realize  that  the  message  of  God  could  come  to 
them  from  the  uncredentialed  and  even  repugnant  source,  be  it 
the  dis-institutionalized  prophet  or  the  unordained  ecologist. 
When  they  looked  around  them  they  discovered  that  God’s  will 
stood  before  them  in  both  tree  and  text,  in  both  verses  of  the 
scrolls  and  the  history  of  the  land. 

They  would  no  more  dare  to  destroy  the  revelation  of  God 
writ  large  upon  the  order  and  chaos  of  their  climate  than  they 
would  erase  the  remembered  stories  from  the  minds  of  their 
grandchildren’s  children  or  burn  their  treasured  scrolls. 

They  had  to  walk  humbly  before  their  God  and  before  all  of 
that  God  s  beloved  creation,  knowing  that  the  hope  they  found 
deeply  within  was  no  longer  a  hope  for  their  own  comfort  and 
God  s  intervention  for  their  ease,  but  a  hope  that  God  is  God, 
forever  and  ever,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

The  task  before  us  then  is  this: 

In  so  far  as  we  consider  the  present  time  to  be  analogous  to  the 
exilic  period  in  Hebrew  history,  we  are  invited  to  dwell  in  the 
fullness  of  the  exile  mentality,  even  when  that  mentality  rubs 
across  the  grain  of  our  most  comfortable  selves. 
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By  that  dwelling  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  distance  that  separ¬ 
ates  us  from  God’s  entire  creation  diminished,  a  distance  made 
greater  by  our  prior  best  understandings  of  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  and  duties  of  the  human  race. 

We  can  look  in  scriptural  and  natural  revelation  for  the 
creations  that  teach  survival.  We  can  learn  and  teach  that  if 
humanity  has  a  special  place  in  God’s  creation  it  is  the  place  of  an 
extraordinary  kenotic  servanthood  that  seeks  the  health  of  all  else 
in  accepting  the  burden  of  care.18 

We  can  abandon  self-serving  concepts,  stories,  and  imagery  of 
management  ecological  stewardship.  We  can  find  our  salvation  as 
well  as  our  survival  with  rather  than  above  or  in  opposition  to 
creation,  and  even  then  always  and  only  at  the  will  and  in  the 
manner  and  according  to  the  time  of  God’s  acting.  We  can 
abandon  those  biblical  imageries  that  no  longer  serve  to  guide  us 
through  the  present  crisis,  well  or  ill  founded  as  they  may  be. 

We  can  refrain  from  subjugating,  taming,  domesticating,  sub¬ 
duing,  exploiting  for  merely  the  sake  of  exercising  some  believed 
superiority.  We  can  become  one  with,  comfortable  amidst  that 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  our  enemy,  learning  the  order  that  is 
in  chaos  and  the  chaos  that  is  in  order,  even  as  that  reflects  the 
nature  of  the  Creator  whose  love  for  the  parts  of  creation  is  mir¬ 
rored  by  God’s  love  for  the  whole  of  creation  as  they  are  insepar¬ 
able  one  from  the  other. 

Dr.  Rogers  is  the  Robert  E.  Cowden  Professor  of  Christian  education  at 
United  Theological  Seminary  in  Dayton  and  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Auburn  Baptist 
Church  in  Cincinnati. 


18  Some  have  suggested  that  the  sense  of  history  and  similar  abilities  of  abstract  thought 
which  are  thought  to  be  especially  characteristic  of  humans  in  all  of  creation,  are  given  so 
that  humans  can  be  the  best  of  all  caregivers,  the  best  of  all  protectors  of  the  environment, 
the  best  of  all  agents  of  the  salvation  of  the  whole  of  Gods’  creation. 


CONVERSATION:  A  DISCIPLINE  FOR  STUDYING 
AND  TEACHING  THE  SUNDAY  LECTIONARY0 

Philip  J.  McBrien 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Church 
4625  N.  Kenwood 
Indianapolis,  IN  46208 


There  is  a  great  and  growing  interest  among  Roman  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  in  using  the  Sunday  lectionary  for  purposes  of 
religious  education.  This  article  introduces  a  discipline  that  sup¬ 
ports  catechists  (teachers  )  and  PAREs  (ministers  of  religious 
•  education)1  in  their  critical  reflection  upon  lections. 

Conversation:  Shared  Homily  and  Adaptations 

The  discipline  results  from  an  expansion  of  Bernard  Lee’s  “shared 
homily,  2  and  adjusts  for  the  fact  that  the  lectionary  is  intended 
primarily  for  liturgical  uses,  and  not  for  religious  education.  Lee 
provides  a  disciplined  mode  of  conversation”  enabling  a  small 
group  of  adults  to  discover,  in  conversation  with  one  another  and 
with  a  text,  ways  in  which  ancient  texts  put  modern  readers  under 
obligation.  Lee  expresses  a  confidence  that  a  group  conducts  a 
richer  conversation  with  a  text  than  an  individual  can  do,  if  par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  conversation  follow  specified  steps.  Although  the 
shared  homily  is  intended  for  use  within  eucharistic  liturgy,  it  can 
be  adjusted  to  create  a  discipline  for  PAREs  and  catechists. 

Interpretation  as  conversation.  Lee  s  shared  homily  uses  her- 


Prrze  Essay  awarded  by  A.P.R.R.E.  and  presented  at  the  1989  A.P.R.R.E.  Conference 
‘  1  hese  terms  reflect  usage  current  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Indianapolis. 

2  Lee,  Bernard  L.  “Shared  Homily:  Conversation  that  Puts  Communities  at  Risk  ”  in 
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meneutical  movements  developed  by  Hans-Georg  Gadamer  and 
applied  to  biblical  interpretation  by  David  Tracy.3  These  move¬ 
ments  are  (1)  those  who  approach  a  text  must  state  clearly 
the  pre-understandings  that  they  bring  to  the  act  of  interpretation. 
These  pre-understandings  comprise  the  interpreter’s  “horizon”; 
(2)  the  pre-understanding,  or  horizon,  of  the  text  is  explored  with 
the  best  available  critical  methods4;  (3)  a  correlation  of  horizons 
takes  place.  This  correlation  takes  on  one  of  three  forms:  identity, 
similarity-in-difference,  or  confrontation. 

Tracy  argues  that  no  authentic  interpretation  can  occur  apart 
from  these  three  movements.  This  point  is  vital,  for  it  sets  conver¬ 
sation  partners  on  an  equal  footing.  Conversation  always  involves 
“risk,”  a  recognition  that  the  to-and-fro  of  conversation  bears 
greater  authority  than  any  partner  bears  alone.  Tracy  also  argues 
that  any  genuine  conversation  among  persons  is  comprised  of 
these  same  movements.  In  all  conversations,  whether  between 
person  and  text  or  among  persons,  meaning  is  released  in  the 
to-and-fro  movement  that  can  only  occur  after  the  horizons  of 
conversing  partners  have  been  clearly  acknowledged.5  These 
movements  also  suggest  that  a  group  of  persons  conversing  with  a 
text  discover  a  richer  meaning  than  any  individual  can  discover 
alone. 

Interpreting  texts  by  conversation  places  all  participants  at 
risk.  By  its  nature,  a  conversation  allows  for  neither  a  predeter¬ 
mined  statement  of  meaning  nor  a  supposed  “definitive”  mean¬ 
ing.  Any  partner  in  the  conversation  is  as  likely  to  be  confronted  in 
the  to-and-fro  as  to  find  his  or  her  preunderstandings  reinforced.6 
All  partners  in  the  conversation  are  equal.  Conversation  that 
makes  meaning,  therefore,  puts  all,  including  experts,  at  risk. 

Shared  Homily:  Conversation  with  the  Lectionary.  Bernard 
Lee  summarizes  his  homiletical  use  of  these  movements  as 
follows: 


3  David  Tracy  wrote  chapters  16-18  of  Robert  M.  Grant  with  David  Tracy.  A  Short 
History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.  Second  ed.,  revised  and  enlarged  (Philadelphia: 
Fortress,  1984). 

4  Tracy  insists  upon  an  historical-critical  methodology.  In  this  regard  he  alters  Gada¬ 
mer ’s  synthesis.  See  Truth  and  Method.  (New  York:  Seabury,  1975). 

5  Short  History  159.  This  is  “meaning  in  front  of  the  text. 

6  This  “risk”  is  much  like  what  Walter  Wink  has  sought  in  his  transformational  method. 
See  The  Bible  in  Human  Transformation:  Toward  a  New  Paradigm  for  Biblical  Study 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1973),  and  Transforming  Bible  Study  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1981). 
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1.  The  text  is  slowly  proclaimed.  Those  assembled  then  name  their 
most  immediate  responses  to  the  text. 

2.  The  minister  of  the  word  .  .  .  offer[s]  ‘background  briefing’  that 
helps  the  words  of  the  text  speak  from  the  world  in  which  they  were 
first  uttered  .  .  . 

3.  Then  the  text  is  proclaimed  once  again.  The  community  .  .  .  [is] 
interested  in  knowing  where  the  horizon  of  the  words  first  spoken 
begins  to  intersect  with  the  horizon  of  the  lives  who  have  just  heard  the 
words  again.7 

Lee  has  created  a  structure  guiding  a  “minister  of  the  word,”  usu¬ 
ally  the  homilist,  and  a  group,  through  a  disciplined  conversation 
with  a  text.  Since  the  context  is  liturgical,  some  of  the  conditions  in 
which  these  steps  are  to  be  used  are  stated  or  can  be  inferred: 
(a)  the  text  with  which  the  community  converses  is  ordinarily  a 
lection;  (b)  the  shared  homily  may  conclude  with  concrete  state¬ 
ments  of  mission  that  will  be  re-evoked  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
mass;  (c)  in  the  interest  of  time,  only  one  of  the  three  lections 
should  be  examined;  and  (d)  the  group  should  be  limited  in  size, 
about  ten  persons,  in  order  to  enable  all  to  have  their  say.  Lee 
insists  upon  adherence  to  all  three  steps  until  they  become  second 
nature. 

Adapting  Lee  s  Shared  Homily.  Lee’s  shared  homily  method 
must  be  adapted  to  serve  the  distinct  intentionality  of  religious 
education.  A  homily  directly  precedes  the  eucharist.  A  lesson 
using  lections  is  related  to  the  eucharist  less  directly  and  carries  a 
greater  emphasis  upon  understanding.  The  horizon  of  a  minister 
of  the  word  concerned  with  a  shared  homily  in  a  sacramental- 
liturgy  setting  differs  from  that  of  a  PARE  seeking  to  enable  cate¬ 
chists  to  study  and  teach  the  lectionary.  The  necessary  adaptations 
can  be  discerned  by  setting  Lee  s  intended  horizon  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  typical  concerns  of  PARE. 

L  The  advantages  of  Lee  s  shared  homily  inhere  in  his  con¬ 
centration  on  the  lectionary  and  in  his  explicit  use  of  conversation. 

vvun  i  n0t  a  meth°d  of  biblical  study,  but  of  conversation  with 
lblical  texts  set  into  a  lectionary.  The  primary  intentionality  of 
the  lectionary  is  therefore  respected,  (b)  Conversation  is  a  suit- 
able  pedagogy  for  adults.  Bernard  Lee’s  steps  resemble  principles 
and  pedagogy  for  biblical  study  developed  recently  by  two  noted 


7  “Shared  Homily,”  173. 
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religious  education  scholars.8  (c)  Throughout  his  reflections,  Lee 
expresses  a  profound  confidence  that  genuine  conversation  with 
biblical  texts  has  a  power  to  transform  lives.  His  third  step,  dis¬ 
covery  of  intersections,  suggests  criteria  by  which  a  PARE  can 
facilitate  conversation  and  observe  it  taking  place.  It  is  vital  that 
the  minister  of  the  word  avoid  the  role  of  “the  expert.”  He  or  she 
should  guide  the  process  to  ensure  conversation.  The  transforma¬ 
tion  that  biblical  texts  can  effect  happens  most  readily  in  conver¬ 
sation.  (d)  The  shared  homily  is  a  discipline  with  discrete  steps 
and  with  criteria  for  evaluation. 

2.  Because  Lee  has  not  written  with  PAREs  in  mind,  the 
shared  homily  does  not  help  PAREs  to  study  texts  in  preparation 
for  a  catechist  meeting,  nor  is  it  concerned  with  preparing  cate¬ 
chists  to  teach.  Further,  the  liturgical  setting  of  the  shared  homily 
appears  to  place  the  minister  of  the  word  in  a  less  risky  position 
than  other  participants.  If  one  partner  in  the  conversation  is  per¬ 
ceived  to  carry  “the  truth,”  conversation  can  be  pointless,  (a) 
While  he  offers  hints  about  the  “new  kind  of  minister  of  the  word” 
who  would  employ  these  steps,  Lee’s  hints  do  not  offer  sufficient 
structure  for  PAREs.  His  primary  audience  consists  of  homilists, 
persons  who  can  be  presumed  to  know  something  about  access  to 
biblical  texts.  At  present,  such  a  presumption  would  exclude 
many  PAREs.  (b)  Because  he  is  not  concerned  with  enabling  par¬ 
ticipants  to  teach,  Lee  provides  no  steps  for  catechist  planning. 
The  basic  structure  of  conversation,  however,  provides  a  useful 
basis  from  which  concrete  steps  can  be  extrapolated,  (c)  The  min¬ 
ister  of  the  word  seems  less  susceptible  to  risk  than  to  other  partic¬ 
ipants.  David  Tracy’s  argument,  upon  which  Lee  relies,  illustrates 
that  any  method  of  presenting  a  text’s  horizons  is  freighted  with 
the  presenter’s  pre-understandings.  Lee’s  shared  homily  does  not 
encourage  critical  reflection  upon  these  pre-understandings.  This 
lack  cannot  be  justified  in  a  discipline  enabling  PAREs  and  cate¬ 
chists  to  converse  in  their  efforts  to  study  and  teach  the  lectionary. 

Conversation  with  the  Lectionary  in  Religious  Education 

The  discipline  that  emerges  from  a  consideration  of  Lee’s  shared 
homily  consists  of  three  phases,  each  made  up  of  three  steps.  The 


8  Mary  Boys  and  Thomas  Groome.  “Principles  and  Pedagogy  in  Biblical  Study.”  Reli¬ 
gious  Education  77  (1982):  486-507. 
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Three  steps  taken  in  each  of  three  stages: 

1.  Declaring  initial  impressions  (pre-understandings) 

2.  The  text’s  claim  to  attention  (horizon) 

3.  Conversation  as  correlation  (fusion:  identity;  similarity-in-differences;  confrontation) 
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step  3:  Determine  the  shape  of  Group  probes  the  meaning  Decide,  plan, 

conversation,  stage  B,  with  documentation.  of  the  text.  Community 

correlation,  How  will  texts  be  introduced?  respects  pluriformity. 

decision  How  will  catechists  enter 

conversation  with  texts? 
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essential  structure  of  conversation  is  observed  throughout  the 
phases.  The  figure  presents  an  outline  of  the  phases  and  the  steps. 

The  first  step  in  each  phase  focuses  on  pre-understandings. 
The  second  step  concentrates  on  the  text,  while  the  third  facili¬ 
tates  the  correlation  of  which  Bernard  Lee  and  David  Tracy  have 
spoken.  Catechists  are  not  involved  in  the  first  phase.  Through  all 
of  phase  A,  however,  the  PARE  may  wish  to  work  with  another 
person,  finding  that  conversation  with  the  text  is  more  easily 
accomplished  with  a  companion,  than  if  the  PARE  studies  alone. 

Phase  A.  PARE  Preparation.  The  PARE  seeks  to  approximate 
the  kind  of  conversation  with  the  texts  in  which  he  or  she  eventu¬ 
ally  will  guide  catechists.  These  steps  are  characterized  by  a  cau¬ 
tion  against  abruptly  deciding  upon  meaning  in  the  text,  and  a 
care  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  text.  They  comprise  an  exeget- 
ical  approach  that  may  appear  too  simple  for  accomplished  exe- 
getes.  Until  all  PARE’s  can  be  expected  to  know  how  to  do 
exegesis,  however,  many  will  welcome  a  simple  guide. 

One  caution  deserves  special  mention.  In  order  to  avoid  an 
abrupt  decision  about  the  text’s  meaning,  the  PARE  should  ignore 
the  comments  with  which  most  missals  and  many  editions  of  the 
Bible  introduce  lections.  He  or  she  should  approach  the  lections 
before  examining  any  interpretations  in  program  materials.  While 
comments  in  missals,  Bibles,  or  program  materials  may  well  be 
products  of  solid  exegesis,  they  can  have  devastating  effects  upon 
the  conversation  sought  by  PARES  and  catechists.  This  discipline 
asks  persons  to  acquire  a  habit  of  discovering  meaning  in  conver¬ 
sation,  not  in  appeals  to  authority  outside  the  conversation. 

Step  1.  The  PARE  studies  the  lections  for  the  day  in  two  sub¬ 
steps,  before  consulting  other  sources:  (a)  The  PARE  reads  each 
lection  aloud,  slowly  and  carefully  as  if  for  proclamation.  At  the 
conclusion  of  each  lection,  the  PARE  immediately  notes  his/her 
responses  to  the  passage.  These  are  declarations  of  the  PARE  s 
pre-understandings.  They  may  be  positive  or  negative  or  neither, 
but  the  PARE  should  be  honest.  This  simulates  the  conditions 
under  which  Catholics  are  engaged  most  frequently  by  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  in  liturgical  proclamation.  This  step  is  also  much  like  what 
the  PARE  will  ask  catechists  to  do  in  step  1  of  phase  B,  below,  (b) 
The  PARE  silently  studies  the  text  of  each  lection.  In  Tracy’s 
terms,  the  PARE  begins  to  ask,  “How  does  the  text  make 
meaning?’’  F or  some  persons  this  is  properly  a  question  for  step  2, 
below.  Some  PARE  may  feel  sufficiently  relaxed  in  the  presence 
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of  biblical  texts  to  make  their  own  observations  about  the  author’s 
details  and  literary  devices.  They  should  pursue  their  own  obser¬ 
vations  before  proceeding  to  step  2. 

This  sub-step,  however,  may  frighten  other  PAREs.  Since  the 
entire  discipline  invites  PAREs  and  catechists  into  their  own  joys 
and  successes  in  discovering  meaning  in  lections,  this  sub-step  is 
optional.  PAREs  should  not  push  themselves  too  far. 

Step  1  is  primarily  a  statement  of  the  PARE  s  own  horizon.  It 
occurs  before  the  PARE  consults  a  commentary.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  PARE  has  not  formed  an  opinion  about  the  text.  As 
Tracy  has  argued,  persons  inevitably  and  constantly  seek  to  make 
meaning.  While  a  form  of  interpretation  occurs  constantly, 
enriched  interpretation  comes  from  conversations  that  put  pri¬ 
vate  interpretations,  and  interpreters,  at  risk.  If  the  PARE  mis¬ 
takes  his  or  her  own  horizon  for  that  of  the  text,  the  PARE  has 
obviated  the  possibility  of  conversation  with  the  text,  and  de¬ 
stroyed  any  prospects  for  catechist  conversation.  Here,  the  PARE 
simply  forms  an  opinion  about  the  text. 

Step  2.  The  PARE  consults  what  scholars  have  discovered  in 
each  text.  “Popular”  commentaries  should  be  avoided.  Most  such 
works  intend  to  define  for  the  reader  what  a  text  means.  This 
intent  violates  the  PARE’s  very  intention,  which  is  conversation. 
Further,  the  PARE  must  seek  to  experience  the  text  on  its  own 
ground  m  preparation  for  assisting  catechists  to  enter  that  ground. 
Popular  commentaries  rarely  help  in  this  regard.  The  PARE 
s  ould  consult  at  least  two  scholarly  commentaries,  openly 
seeking  disagreement  between  authorities.  In  this  step  the  PARE 
seeks  to  clarify  his  or  her  view  of  what  is  contained  in  the  biblical 
author  s  horizon.  Scholarly  works  guide  the  reader  through  vari¬ 
ous  analyses  of  texts,  revealing  literary  devices,  historical  con- 
exts,  and  many  other  factors  that  can  bring  a  text  into  sharper 


1  he  I  ARE  must  prepare  to  be  challenged.  In  Tracy’s  terms, 
he  reader  is  as  likely  to  be  confronted  as  to  be  affirmed.  A  com- 
mi  ment  to  this  way  of  studying  lections  is  a  commitment  to 

example °neS  h°nZ°n  at  The  PARE  should  set  a  good 

Step  3  Through  step  2,  the  PARE  has  been  exploring  the 
horizons  of  the  lections.  All  along,  the  PARE  has  given  shape  to 
some  guesses  about  meaning,  and  more  importantly,  has  con¬ 
sidered  ways  of  inviting  catechists  into  the  horizon  of  Itext  Now 
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the  P ARE  must  make  some  choices.  An  important  one  recognizes 
that  time  constraints  may  not  permit  catechist  attention  to  all 
three  texts:  Which  text  should  be  presented  first?  Which  is  to  be 
considered  second,  time  permitting?  For  Catholics,  the  Gospel 
proclamation  will  usually  be  of  greatest  interest,  but  on  some 
occasions  the  first  or  second  reading  might  be  considered  to 
replace  the  Gospel.9 

The  PARE  faces  other  significant  choices:  Is  it  appropriate  to 
present  a  text  to  catechists  in  experiential  ways,  and  if  so,  which 
ways  most  faithfully  represent  the  text’s  horizon?10  If  local 
authority  recommends  supplanting  the  lections  assigned  to  a 
given  Sunday,* 11  does  the  resulting  conflict  between  classroom 
materials  and  preached  texts  warrant  ignoring  one  or  the  other? 
PAREs  using  this  discipline  will  discover  other  choices  that  they 
must  make.  On  the  basis  of  all  these  choices,  the  PARE  plans  the 
catechist  meeting. 

Phase  B.  Catechist  meeting,  engaging  catechists  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  text.  Some  conditions  apply  to  the  catechist  meeting: 
(a)  Lee’s  recommendation  that  the  group  remain  small  directly 
applies  to  a  meeting  with  catechists.  The  group  seeks  to  create  a 
conversation  in  which  all  can  participate,  (b)  While  a  catechist 
meeting  is  intended  to  achieve  pragmatic  results,  and  can  be 
expected  to  last  longer  than  a  “shared  homily,”  it  still  warrants  a 
time  limit.  A  90-minute  limit  seems  most  appropriate.  The  first 
half  should  be  devoted  to  phase  B,  the  catechists’  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  text.  The  second  half  of  the  meeting  concentrates  on 
phase  C,  when  catechists  plan  their  lessons,  (c)  The  PARE’s  deci¬ 
sion  about  the  order  of  presentation  of  lections  may  become 
important.  A  group  conversation  with  a  lection  might  occupy  a 
brief  enough  time  that  the  second  and  third  lections  can  be  intro¬ 
duced.  (d)  This  phase  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Lee’s  shared 
homily.  Step  1.  The  text  is  proclaimed.  Catechists  offer  their 


9  See  “General  Introduction  to  the  Lectionary  for  Mass.”  Second  edition.  In  Vatican  II: 
More  Postconciliar  Documents,  edited  by  Austin  Flannery.  (Northport,  NY.  Costello, 
1982). 

10  Walter  Wink  is  very  helpful  with  experiential  presentations  of  texts.  See  note  above. 

11  Although  the  Roman  lectionary  is  quite  specific  about  the  conditions  under  which 
lections  may  be  supplanted,  the  only  reliable  guide  in  any  locale  is  an  ordo,  usually  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  metropolitan  see.  PARE  unfamiliar  with  the  ordo  serv  ing  the  province  in 
which  they  work  are  advised  to  consult  one,  if  only  to  avoid  unpleasant  surprises. 
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initial  impressions  of  the  text.  As  this  discipline  is  used,  over  time, 
catechists  will  recognize  that  at  this  step  they  are  identifying 
themselves  far  more  than  they  are  identifying  the  text. 

Step  2.  The  PARE  introduces  the  horizon  of  the  text  and  cate¬ 
chists  enter  it.  As  noted  above,  this  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  The  PARE  may  simply  provide  the  “background  briefing” 
encouraged  in  Bernard  Lee’s  shared  homily.  He  or  she  may  prefer 
an  experiential  presentation  of  the  text’s  horizon. 

Step  3.  The  text  is  proclaimed  a  second  time.  Catechists 
respond  to  their  experience  of  the  horizon  of  the  text.  For  now, 
their  attention  remains  focused  upon  the  ways  in  which  the  text 
challenges  them.  Some  participants  may  want  to  generate  ideas 
for  teaching  during  this  phase.  It  is  the  PARE’s  role  to  keep  the 
group  focused  on  conversation  with  the  text,  in  phase  B. 

Phase  C.  Catechist  meeting,  planning.  As  in  the  previous  two 
phases,  participants  begin  by  identifying  initial  impressions.  This 
time,  however,  the  impressions  include  factors  in  addition  to  a 
lection.  The  focus  shifts  to  specific  ways  of  teaching.  The  domi- 
,  nant  question  is  “How  do  we  engage  our  learners  with  a  lection?” 
In  contrast  to  the  previous  phases,  here  there  are  more  “conversa¬ 
tion  partners  than  the  text  and  those  immediately  present. 

Step  1.  Catechists  identify  their  impressions  by  talking  about 
their  learners,  any  program  materials  in  use,  the  PARE’s  editorial 
judgment  in  selection  and  presentation  of  the  Biblical  text,  and  by 
generating  alternatives  for  engaging  learners  with  the  text,  (a) 
Ihe  PARE  describes  the  editorial  choices  he  or  she  has  made  in 
se  ecting  a  particular  text  and  in  the  method  of  presentation 
Catechists  respond  to  the  PARE’s  hermeneutical  judgments 
inherent  m  the  presentation  of  the  text’s  horizon,  (b)  The  learners 
are  introduced  into  the  conversation.  In  parishes  in  which  the  lec¬ 
tionary  is  used  in  religious  education  with  learners  of  differing  age 
levels,  this  interchange  can  be  especially  rich.  This  is  also  an  ap¬ 
propriate  time  to  talk  about  what  has  worked  and  not  worked  in 
previous  lessons,  (c)  The  program  materials  that  catechists  use  are 

wU  u*  mu°  the  conversation-  At  this  phase  in  the  process, 
catechists  have  been  equipped  to  regard  these  materials  critically 

fn maieri  Cann0t  bG  eXpected  to  substitute  for  catechists’ 
HmJ  H  andexp®nences-  Catechists  may  agree  to  adjust,  or  some- 

alternatrT’  Pro§ramu  trials .  (d)  Catechists  generate 

eoTd  bTd  n  Xfentmg  f  t6Xt  With  their  learners‘  A11  ideas, 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are  listed  without  evaluation  in  a  promi- 
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nent  place.  This  is  the  point  at  which  catechists  can  begin  to  pro¬ 
vide  resources  for  one  other. 

Steps  2.  The  initial  impressions  having  been  declared,  one  of 
the  participants  proclaims  the  text  again.  This  third  proclamation 
reminds  all  of  the  text’s  horizon,  and  makes  possible  catechist 
plans  that  permit  intersections  between  the  learners’  horizons  and 
that  of  the  text. 

Catechists  decide  on  approach  and  method,  putting  flesh  on 
the  bones  of  their  lesson  plans.  They  may  adapt  their  program 
materials  in  light  of  the  conversation  in  which  they  have  partici¬ 
pated. 


Usefulness  and  Implications  of  this  Discipline 

The  disciplined  conversation  presented  here  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
port  any  religious  education  use  of  the  lectionary.  This  fact  may 
encourage  religious  education  uses  of  the  lectionary  that  PAREs 
may  not  have  yet  considered.  It  also  carries  some  implications. 

Usefulness  of  this  discipline.  Because  the  discipline  is  not 
program-specific,  it  can  facilitate  conversation  among  catechists 
serving  many  parish  programs. 

1.  Enough  lectionary-related  curricula  now  exist  that  a  parish 
could  consider  the  lectionary  as  the  focus  of  all  or  most  religious 
education  programs.12  The  disciplined  conversation  presented 
here  can  enable  catechists  working  with  different  programs  and 
different  groups  of  learners  to  encounter  texts  together  and  to 
plan  together.  It  assumes  that  conversation  grows  richer  when 
catechists  represent  varied  programs.  Enriched  conversations 
yield  enriched  ways  of  understanding  and  teaching. 

2.  The  conversations  enabled  by  this  discipline  can  include 
homilists.  Since  the  lectionary  is  an  arrangement  of  texts  intended 
to  suit  liturgical  purposes,  other  parish  ministers  of  the  word 
might  participate  with  catechists.  This  discipline  is  intended  to 
improve  the  quality  of  lectionary  study.  If  homilists  do  participate 
in  these  conversations,  the  present  discipline  may  amplify  Ber¬ 
nard  Lee’s  invitation  toward  shared  homilies. 

3.  The  most  widespread  religious  education  use  of  the  lec¬ 
tionary  occurs  currently  in  catechesis  associated  with  the  Rite  of 


12  McBrien  Philip  T.  “Using  the  Lectionary  as  Our  Textbook:  Programs  for  Children 
and  Their  Teachers.”  Professional  Approaches  for  Christian  Educators  17  (1987):  103-106. 
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Christian  Initiation  of  Adults.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the  catechu- 
menal  structure  of  the  liturgical  year.13  This  same  catechumenal 
structure  suggests  that  the  lectionary  can  be  used  in  all  catechet¬ 
ical  programs  related  to  the  sacraments  of  initiation  with  persons 
of  any  age.  Catechists  working  in  these  programs  can  bring  their 
perspectives  to  a  rich  conversation. 

4.  In  parishes  in  which  all  or  most  religious  education  pro¬ 
grams  are  focused  on  the  lectionary,  catechist  meetings  using  this 
disciplined  conversation  can  also  become  a  forum  supporting 
family-centered  religious  education. 

5.  Preparation  responsibility  can  be  rotated.  As  participants 
grow  comfortable  with  this  discipline,  occasionally  a  PARE  can 
invite  a  catechist  to  work  through  phase  A,  preparing  the  meeting, 
and  to  conduct  phases  B  and  C.  Rotating  leadership  can  help  the 
group  to  move  away  from  excessive  reliance  upon  a  single  expert. 

Implications  of  this  discipline.  1.  Use  of  this  discipline  implies 
significant  demands,  (a)  Bernard  Lee’s  appeal  to  a  new  kind  of 
minister  of  the  word  echoes  clearly  in  this  discipline.  It  is  most 
desirable  that  PAREs  develop  habits  of  conversation  and  biblical 
scholarship  that  cannot  yet  be  presumed.  Acquisition  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  habits  take  time.  The  new  minister  of  the  word  is  not 
likely  to  spring  up  suddenly  in  parishes,  but  is  more  likely  to  grow 
over  time  and  repeated  use  of  this  discipline,  (b)  By  its  conversa¬ 
tional  nature,  the  discipline  concentrates  on  PAREs  and  catechists 
together.  Use  of  this  discipline  appears  to  require  catechist  time 
commitments  that  exceed  current  parish  practice.  On  the  other 
hand,  use  of  this  discipline  may  also  be  considered  a  way  of  certi- 

ying  catechists,  obviating  many  significant  demands  upon  cate¬ 
chists  time. 

2.  The  disciplined  conversation  presented  here  contains  a  sig- 
m  leant  risk,  alongside  its  advantages.  Since  the  discipline  equips 
catec  ists  to  reflect  critically  upon  both  the  lectionary  and  their 
curricula,  it  poses  a  serious  challenge  to  a  “self-winding  clock” 
approach  to  parish  religious  education.  It  envisions  a  parish  reli¬ 
gious  education  that  is  people-intensive,  that  trusts  that  God’s 
word  lives  and  is  visible  first  in  the  church,  that  enables  God’s 


"  Sloyan,  Gerard,  “Forming  Catechumens 

After  Baptism,  edited  by  James  Wilde  (Chicag 


4  hrough  the  Lectionary,”  in  Before  and 
o,  LTP,  1989). 
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word  to  spring  to  life  in  a  parish  out  of  the  nexus  of  conversation. 
It  calls  for  a  dramatic  shift  in  the  way  religious  education  is  con¬ 
ceived  and  conducted  in  parishes.  The  discipline  therefore 
expresses  a  conviction  that  any  changes  it  encourages  will  be 
changes  for  the  better. 

Philip  J.  McBrien  serves  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Parish  in  Indianapolis  as  director 
of  religious  education.  He  is  A.P.R.R.E.’s  first  prize  essay  recipient. 


TEACHING  AS  CURE  AND  CARE: 
A  THERAPEUTIC  METAPHOR 

John  L.  Elias 

Fordham  University 
Bronx,  NY  10458 


In  March  1987 1  had  the  occasion  to  gain  some  deeper  insights  into 
the  meaning  of  my  life  and  work.  I  underwent  a  coronary  by-pass 
operation.  The  experience  was  a  painful  and  fearful  one.  It  was 
made  bearable  by  the  care  and  cure  I  experienced  from  family, 
doctors,  nurses,  and  friends.  One  of  my  contributions  to  my  care 
■and  cure  was  a  series  of  prayerful  meditations  that  I  made  each 
day  during  the  time  of  my  illness  and  convalescence.  These  medi¬ 
tations  were  mainly  focused  around  the  themes  of  care  and  cure. 
The  meditations  ranged  from  reflections  on  the  nature  of  God  as 
carer  and  curer,  to  the  caring  and  curing  efforts  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  technicians,  to  my  own  efforts  to  aid  in  my  own  care  and  cure. 
I  have  now  realized  in  my  life  the  value  of  such  a  peak  experience 
as  illness  to  reshape  the  meaning  and  direction  of  one’s  life. 

One  day  during  my  hospital  stay  I  received  a  card  from  two 
colleagues  in  the  teaching  profession.  This  inspired  me  to  reflect 
on  my  role  as  a  teacher .  I  used  the  same  metaphor  of  care  and  cure 
to  reflect  on  my  work  as  teacher  for  nearly  25  years.  Through  this 
meditation  I  was  able  to  see  my  professional  work  in  a  new  light 

and  also  to  view  the  profession  of  teaching  as  one  dedicated  to 
care  and  cure. 

In  this  article  it  is  my  intention  to  present  some  insights  that  I 
gathered  at  that  time  in  my  life  on  the  nature  of  teaching  as  an 
activity  of  caring  and  curing.  These  reflections  have  provided  me 
with  both  new  insights  into  teaching  and  a  stronger  motivation  to 
become  a  more  caring  and  curing  teacher.  Before  presenting  the 
comparisons  between  teaching  and  caring/curing,  I  should  like  to 
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make  some  general  comments  on  the  role  of  metaphor  and 
analogy  in  educational  thinking. 

Analogies  in  Educational  Theory 

I  realize  more  clearly  now  that  I  was  exploring  an  educational 
metaphor  or,  more  accurately,  an  educational  analogy  since  I 
have  made  my  comparisons  rather  explicit  and  extensive.  This 
type  of  thinking  is  very  common  in  ordinary  discourse  and  in 
philosophical  writings  on  education.  Metaphors  are  such  an 
important  part  of  our  thinking  apparatus  that  it  appears  that  we 
cannot  think  long  and  seriously  about  anything  without  employ¬ 
ing  them.  Metaphors  enable  us  to  understand  one  phenomenon 
by  comparing  it  to  something  else.  They  do  this  by  focusing  on 
similarities  and  analogies  between  two  phenomena.  Analogies 
help  us  to  see  truths  in  the  phenomenon  before  us  by  providing  us 
with  similarities  to  other  phenomena.  In  the  history  of  educational 
thought  many  metaphors  have  been  used  to  explicate  the  nature 
of  teaching. 

Metaphors  compare  phenomena  in  specific  respects  but 
obviously  not  in  all  aspects.  They  imply  that  two  things  are  similar 
in  some  ways  with  the  understanding  that  there  are  other  signifi¬ 
cant  ways  in  which  the  two  phenomena  are  not  the  same.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this  limitation,  the  great  value  of  metaphorical 
thinking  is  that  we  get  some  new  light  on  the  phenomenon  we  are 
studying.  Metaphors  are  thus  instruments  of  invention  and 
discovery. 

John  Dewey  made  extensive  use  of  the  metaphor  of  growth 
and  cultivation  to  explain  the  nature  of  education  and  teaching. 
This  metaphor  was  used  earlier  by  F redreich  F roebel  who  visual¬ 
ized  the  classroom  as  a  garden  where  children  grow  with  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  both  the  divine  and  human  gardeners.  If  education  is 
compared  to  the  growth  of  plants,  then  teaching  can  be  viewed  as 
cultivation.  For  plants  to  grow,  they  need  the  cultivation  that 
comes  from  judicious  exposure  to  water  and  sun  as  well  as  from 
the  careful  pruning  of  a  gardener.  Though  plants  have  within 
themselves  the  power  to  grow,  this  power  must  be  brought  out 
under  the  proper  conditions  to  which  the  gardener  should  attend. 
Just  as  plants  without  cultivation  do  not  grow  properly,  so  persons 
do  not  become  educated  without  the  proper  attention  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  a  teacher. 

In  the  history  of  educational  thought  other  metapors  have 
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been  used  to  explicate  the  nature  of  teaching.  Plato  saw  teaching 
as  gradually  giving  sight  to  those  persons  who  dwell  in  a  darkened 
cave.  Socrates  compared  teaching  to  the  activity  of  midwifery 
and  the  agitation  of  the  gadfly.  For  Augustine  teaching  was  the 
illumination  of  the  soul  by  the  direct  activity  of  God.  Thomas 
Aquinas  described  the  teacher  as  the  instrumental  cause  or  tool  of 
God’s  hidden  activity  in  bringing  knowledge  to  the  soul.  The  met¬ 
aphors  for  explaining  teaching  are  almost  endless.  Teaching  has 
also  been  compared  to  the  construction  of  ideas,  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  experience,  the  molding  of  minds  and  hearts,  the  pouring 
in  of  information,  the  banking  of  valuable  truths,  and  the  sociali¬ 
zation  of  individuals  into  a  society.  In  our  computerized  techno¬ 
logical  society,  education  is  often  compared  to  information  pro¬ 
cessing  while  teaching  and  learning  are  viewed  as  input  and 
output. 

What  I  hope  to  show  now  is  that  caring  and  curing  can  be  a 
constructive  metaphor  for  understanding  the  activity  of  teaching 
and  even  for  the  understanding  of  certain  aspects  of  the  teaching 
profession.  A  constructive  metaphor  is  one  that  gives  new  insights 
into  a  phenomenon.  It  enables  us  to  find  out  more  about  it  and 
possibly  to  see  it  in  a  new  light.  The  metaphor  does  not  of  itself 
prove  or  demonstrate  anything  new  but  merely  enables  us  to  see 
in  a  new  light  what  we  are  doing. 

We  are  always  in  need  of  new  metaphors  since  metaphors 
easily  become  dead  metaphors  by  over-use.  Metaphors  too 
quickly  become  literal  for  us.  We  are  often  no  longer  aware  or 
impressed  that  we  are  using  a  metaphor.  Dead  metaphors  can  be 
brought  to  life  again  by  careful  analysis.  The  great  value  of  the 
poets  and  artists  in  our  midst  is  that  they  continually  invent  new 
metaphors  to  replace  dead  ones.  We  need  this  same  type  of 
activity  in  educational  theorizing  to  keep  fresh  insights  before  us 
and  to  enable  us  to  bring  dead  metaphors  back  to  life. 


Teaching  as  Caring  and  Curing 

The  hospital  experience  inspired  me  to  make  some  comparisons 
between  my  work  of  teaching  and  the  care  and  cure  that  was 
accomplished  through  many  persons  and  activities.  I  reflected  on 
comparisons  between  the  professions  of  teaching  and  medicine, 
two  of  the  oldest  professions  in  the  world.  What  I  present  now  is 
not  an  organized  treatment  but  merely  some  random  reflections, 
n  these  comparisons  I  am  a  bit  critical  of  the  teaching  profession 
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and  of  my  own  teaching.  This  has  to  be  understood  in  the  context 
that  these  reflections  were  made  when  I  was  experiencing  the  best 
of  medicine  and  wanted  to  cast  critical  light  on  my  teaching.  I 
realize  that  much  criticism  can  be  made  of  the  practice  of 
medicine. 

The  essential  nature  of  medicine  is  curing  and  caring.  My 
illness  was  diagnosed  carefully.  A  medical  procedure  was  initi¬ 
ated  to  bring  about  a  cure.  Then  I  received  intensive  care  until  I 
was  strong  enough  to  benefit  from  ordinary  care  and  then  self- 
care.  Thus  diagnosis,  cure,  and  care  are  the  essential  components 
of  the  practice  of  medicine.  All  three  are  needed.  It  is  only  after 
accurate  diagnosis  that  one  can  judge  what  cure  should  be 
attempted.  The  cure  or  remedy  must  be  administered  or  per¬ 
formed  by  a  trained  and  skillful  person.  The  after-care  of  the 
patient  is  critically  important  in  insuring  that  the  cure  takes  lasting 
effect.  Thus,  without  diagnoses  no  adequate  cure  and  care  are 
possible.  Cure  without  care  will  never  last  nor  will  care  alone  suc¬ 
ceed  in  effecting  a  cure.  By  cure  I  mean  the  medical  procedure 
and  drugs.  Care  is  the  listening,  compassion,  touching,  encou¬ 
raging,  motivating,  humoring,  and  attending  to  all  human  needs. 

The  activities  of  diagnosis,  cure,  and  care  appear  to  go  to  the 
heart  of  teaching.  Teaching  can  be  viewed  as  the  diagnosis  of  stu¬ 
dent  needs  and  ills,  the  curing  of  these  ills,  and  the  continuing  care 
for  students  during  the  entire  process. 

I  recognize  that  my  diagnoses  of  student  needs,  desires,  expec¬ 
tations,  and  values  should  be  more  thorough.  Diagnosis  is  needed 
at  all  parts  of  the  teaching  process.  Though  I  cannot  hope  to 
approach  the  thoroughness  of  medicine  with  its  many  tests  and 
monitors,  there  is  still  much  more  that  I  can  do  to  understand  the 
conditions  of  the  students  whom  I  teach.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
large  amount  of  research  that  stood  behind  the  forms  of  diagnosis 
that  I  underwent.  When  I  consider  my  teaching  I  am  not  aware  of 
drawing  on  much  research  in  making  my  diagnoses.  I  also  recog¬ 
nize  that  I  have  been  too  concerned  with  subject  matter  of  content 
and  have  not  attended  sufficiently  to  the  match  of  these  with  the 
real  texture  of  the  lives  of  students. 

Teaching,  following  the  medical  analogy,  is  the  curing  of  the 
ills  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  misinformation,  limited  vision,  dis¬ 
torted  attitudes,  and  narrow  views.  My  own  preparation  for 
teaching  means  that  I  must  try  to  remove  these  ills  from  myself. 
Thus  as  a  teacher-physician  I  must  first  heal  myself  before  I 
attempt  to  heal  others.  The  difficulty  with  teaching  is  that  one  is 
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not  always  sure  where  the  truth  lies,  what  are  the  proper  attitudes, 
and  what  is  a  life-giving  vision.  This  was  all  so  easy  at  one  time  in 
theology  and  other  sciences.  Today  we  are  much  more  aware  of 
the  dangers  of  dogmatism.  To  continue  to  teach  means  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  learn;  it  means  to  abandon  many  ideas  and  to  be  willing  to 
try  new  ones.  Most  of  the  cures  have  to  be  first  worked  on  our¬ 
selves  before  we  attempt  them  on  others.  I  must  also  recognize 
more  strongly  the  truth  emphasized  by  Plato,  Dewey,  and  Carl 
Rogers  that  students  have  within  themselves  the  power  of  curing 
many  educational  ills.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  are 
not  many  illnesses  that  can  be  dealt  with  more  effectively  by 
direct  action  or  instruction.  But  even  in  these  cases  little  will  be 
achieved  without  the  active  involvement  of  students. 

Diagnosing  and  curing  of  educational  ills  are  not  adequate  to 
the  task.  As  a  teacher  I  must  care  for  my  students.  This  care  means 
I  must  listen  to  them,  draw  them  out,  hear  their  complaints,  touch 
their  hearts,  make  classes  enjoyable  through  humor,  show  com¬ 
passion  for  those  whose  cure  is  most  difficult.  We  usually  think  of 
these  activities  as  appropriate  for  teachers  of  young  children.  But 
I  now  realize  that  the  students  before  me  in  graduate  courses  need 
the  same  forms  of  care  in  order  for  them  to  cope  with  the  pain  of 
learning.  In  recent  years  many  of  my  students  have  been  adults  in 
middle  years  who  are  returning  to  pursue  degrees.  I  now  realize 
how  much  time  I  have  spent  with  them  discussing  non-academic 
matters  that  affect  their  learning.  Many  have  self-doubts,  are 
embarrassed  by  their  role  as  students,  and  are  fearful  in  showing 
their  lack  of  knowledge  before  others.  I  find  myself  worrying  less 
about  their  academic  achievement  (which  is  usually  great)  and 
more  about  their  emotional  states. 

Cure  and  care  involve  pain,  distress,  as  well  as  cautious  and 
watchful  waiting,  1  he  outcome  is  never  certain.  Surely  there  are 
joys  and  delights  if  the  cure  and  care  are  successful.  But  one 
knows  realistically  the  limitations  of  medicine,  even  sophisticated 
modern  medicine.  There  are  many  risks  involved.  There  can  be 
allures  in  cure  and  care.  The  effects  of  the  cure  may  be  greater 
than  the  cure  and  care  itself.  At  times  one  would  want  to  take  the 
option  of  doing  nothing  and  letting  nature  take  its  course.  In  my 
case  that  was  not  an  option  since  I  had  to  take  the  option  of  the 

attempt  of  a  radical  cure  and  hope  for  the  quality  of  good  care  to 
bring  me  through. 

There  are  pains  and  risks  in  teaching  and  learning.  Outcomes 
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are  often  beyond  one’s  powers.  One  does  one’s  best  and  often  to 
no  avail.  As  a  teacher  I  must  be  more  sensitive  to  what  educators 
call  the  pain  of  learning.  Learning  often  demands  taking  risks  with 
one’s  most  prized  and  valuable  insights  and  intuitions.  It  often 
demands  a  total  changing  of  one’s  perspective  and  an  entering  of 
a  world  of  the  unknown.  To  teach  is  also  to  take  risks:  the  risks  of 
failure,  of  being  misunderstood,  of  being  attacked  for  what  one 
professes,  and  of  meeting  apathy  and  indifference  to  one’s  teach¬ 
ings.  Often  people  fail  to  learn  no  matter  what  the  care  I  put  into 
my  teaching  efforts.  Often  these  efforts  are  unappreciated  by 
students  and  colleagues. 


Teaching:  A  Profession  of  Cure  and  Care 

My  hospital  experience  has  made  me  look  at  the  profession  of 
teaching  more  as  a  profession  committed  to  the  cure  and  care  of 
students.  I  realize  the  limitations  of  this  therapeutic  metaphor.  It 
cannot  be  carried  too  far  with  its  emphasis  on  doctor-nurse- 
patient  and  teacher  relationships.  Yet  there  are  some  aspects  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  that  help  me  in  reflecting  on  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  teaching. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  scientific  and  technical 
research  basis  upon  which  the  practice  of  medicine  rests.  I 
learned  that  medicine  is  not  as  exact  a  practice  as  I  had  expected 
or  wanted.  There  are  different  opinions  of  rather  important  mat¬ 
ters.  But  the  research  base  is  considerable.  Millions  of  dollars  go 
into  the  enterprise  each  year,  and  from  my  perspective  the  money 
is  well  spent. 

I  could  not  hope  that  the  profession  of  teaching  should  rest  on 
such  an  extensive  research  base.  Yet  I  feel  that  the  base  could  be 
greater  than  it  is  and  that  as  a  practitioner  of  teaching  I  might  take 
more  advantage  of  what  research  does  exist.  It  is  good  that  the 
1987  conference  of  the  Professors  and  Researchers  in  Religious 
Education  was  dedicated  to  teaching.  Yet  rather  few  of  the  ses¬ 
sions  reported  on  research  done  in  the  field.  The  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  general  has  devoted  much  more  effort  to  research  in 
teaching. 

My  care  and  cure  was  very  much  a  team  process  since  I  was 
treated  by  teams  of  doctors,  nurses,  and  technicians.  The  team 
concept  has  worked  rather  well  in  the  profession  of  medicine.  I 
was  very  impressed  with  how  the  various  teams  cooperated  and 
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how  each  person  added  something  distinctive  to  my  care  and 
cure.  No  one  person  provided  all  the  care  and  curing  powers  that  I 
needed.  At  times  differences  of  opinion  arose  within  teams  and 
between  teams,  and  these  were  resolved  in  different  ways. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  rarely  felt  part  of  a  team.  Only  three  times 
in  my  career  have  I  done  team-teaching.  Each  experience  was  an 
excellent  one  in  which  I  was  challenged  by  a  colleague  to  give 
fuller  explanations  and  to  answer  more  probing  questions.  In  my 
teaching  I  do  not  feel  a  member  of  a  team,  although  there  are 
some  feelings  of  team  effort  in  collaborative  work  with  student 
papers  and  projects.  I’d  like  to  belong  to  a  team  of  teachers  who 
all  work  cooperatively  with  a  group  of  students.  I  felt  more  of  this 
during  my  two  years  of  teaching  in  England.  I  feel  that  students 
are  better  served  where  they  experience  participation  in  team 
efforts  on  the  part  of  faculty.  Very  often  they  organize  their  own 
learning  efforts  in  groups,  thus  recognizing  that  group  teaching 
and  learning  has  distinctive  advantages. 

Participants  in  my  cure  and  care  were  both  men  and  women. 
My  doctors  were  all  men,  and  my  nurses  were  all  women.  I 
believe  that  I  profited  greatly  by  being  diagnosed,  cured,  and 
cared  for  by  both  men  and  women.  As  I  have  defined  the  terms, 
the  men  were  involved  in  my  cure  while  the  women  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  my  care.  I  experienced  many  types  of  doctors  and 
nurses.  I  needed  the  power  of  the  doctors  who  diagnosed,  per¬ 
formed  the  surgery,  tested  my  daily  progress,  ordered  the  tests 
and  medications,  and  looked  for  complications.  I  also  benefited 
from  the  loving  care  of  many  nurses.  They  spent  time  listening  to 
me  and  talking  with  me.  They  brought  much  humor  to  my  life. 
Any  time  I  needed  one  of  them  they  came  immediately.  They 
took  care  of  all  my  bodily  needs.  They  were  almost  always  en¬ 
couraging,  optimistic,  cheerful,  happy,  and  helpful. 

Because  my  doctors  were  men  and  nurses  were  women  I 
tended  to  make  comparisons  between  the  technical  curing  of  doc¬ 
tors  and  the  sympathetic  caring  of  nurses.  I  obviously  needed 
both  of  these  forms  of  treatment. 

When  I  look  at  my  teaching  I  realize  that  I  must  try  to  combine 
both  of  these  aspects  in  my  teaching.  As  a  male  I  tend  to  look  more 
to  curing  educational  ills.  Yet  I  must  attempt  to  combine  in  my 
teaching  both  technical  skills,  information,  and  correction  with 
care  about  who  students  are,  what  their  feelings  are,  what  will 
comfort  them  in  their  fears,  and  what  will  encourage  them  in  low 
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The  teaching  profession  also  needs  to  be  sensitive  to  both  of 
these  elements.  I  do  not  want  to  be  guilty  of  stereotyping  either  in 
medicine  or  in  teaching.  These  may  not  be  male  and  female  dif¬ 
ferences,  but  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  different  approaches  to 
thinking  and  acting  among  men  and  women  as  Carol  Gilligan  Nel 
Noddings  has  done  in  contrasting  an  ethic  of  justice  and  rights 
with  an  ethic  of  care  and  responsibility.  How  much  this  has  to  do 
with  nature  or  nurture  does  not  concern  me.  But  as  a  male  teacher 
I  do  examine  my  basic  approach  to  teaching  and  find  that  the 
didactic  and  curing  dimension  has  most  often  overshadowed  the 
philetic  and  caring  dimension.  Whether  this  is  generalizable  to  the 
profession,  I  am  not  sure. 


Divinity,  Medicine,  and  Teaching 

The  final  comparison  I  make  between  medicine  and  teaching  is 
the  presence  of  divine  activity  in  both  human  efforts.  I  came  to 
see  an  element  of  the  divine  in  the  curing  and  caring  I  received 
during  my  illness.  I  saw  in  the  activities  of  curing  and  caring  the 
activity  of  God  working  through  human  persons  and  processes. 
God’s  love  and  care  were  revealed  to  me  through  these  expe¬ 
riences.  I  feel  that  I  experienced  a  miracle,  a  wonderful  deed,  a 
manifestation  of  the  divine,  in  the  curing  of  a  wounded  heart.  The 
power  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  work  this  cure  appears  as  a  mani¬ 
festation  of  the  power  of  God  who  cares  for  all  and  who  myste¬ 
riously  only  cures  some.  The  power  of  God  is  found  in  the  loving 
care  of  nurses  who  attended  to  the  most  digusting  of  human  needs 
and  situations. 

Can  one  see  something  of  the  divine  in  the  activity  of  teaching, 
in  curing  educational  ills,  and  in  caring  for  students?  Physical  life 
and  death  are  not  involved,  but  teaching  can  be  related  to  one  s 
basic  attitudes  toward  life.  Augustine  was  so  impressed  with  the 
power  of  the  teacher  to  illumine  darkened  minds  that  he  appealed 
to  an  inner  divine  illumination  to  explain  all  human  learning. 
Thomas  Aquinas  saw  God  alone  as  the  teacher  or  efficient  cause 
of  learning,  with  human  teachers  functioning  as  instrumental 
causes  of  learning.  Even  the  Enlightenment  educators  Froebel 
and  Pestalozzi  saw  the  teacher’s  work  as  part  of  divine  activity  to 
care  for  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  young.  These  are  not  widely 
held  beliefs  today  in  the  philosophy  of  education.  But  my  recent 
experience  makes  me  look  again  to  these  theories  of  teaching  and 
learning.  The  same  God  who  cures  people  s  physical  ills  and  cares 
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for  them  in  all  aspects  of  their  lives  must  be  involved  in  the  caring 
and  curing  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  misinformation.  I  have 
not  thought  enough  of  my  teaching  in  this  way.  Doing  so  now 
makes  me  appreciate  more  the  successes  I  have  had  and  deal  with 
the  mystery  of  teaching  and  learning  failures. 


Dr.  Elias  is  professor  of  adult  and  religious  education  at  Fordham  University. 


EXAMINING  DISCREPANCIES  IN 
CONGREGATIONAL  PERCEPTIONS 

OF  LIFE  AND  FAITH 

Ronald  T.  Habermas 

Columbia  Biblical  Seminary 
Columbia,  SC  29230 


“Great  sermon,  Pastor  Thomas.  It  helped  me  reflect  upon  some 
personal  faith  commitments.”  Pastor  Thomas  nodded.  “Hey,  I 
sure  hope  everyone  was  listening,”  the  next  greeter  started,  “when 
you  drove  home  that  ‘family  of  God’  theme.”  “Just  the  kind  of 
exhortation  we  all  need  for  community  involvement,”  a  third  per¬ 
son  complimented. 

On  any  given  Sunday,  seasoned  pastors  fail  to  flinch  at  such 
discordant  commentary.  Though  occasionally  wondering  wheth¬ 
er  everyone  heard  the  same  message,  mature  pulpiteers  regularly 
witness  reminders  of  congregational  diversity.  James  Fowler,  in 
his  well-integrated  work  Faith  Development  and  Pastoral  Care, 
states: 

Any  time  a  pastor  or  priest  greets  a  congregation  of  any  real  size 
gathered  for  worship,  he  or  she  addresses  persons  whose  range  of 
stages  of  faith  and  selfhood  includes  at  least  three  or  four  stages.  In 
addition  to  being  an  ecology  of  care  and  vocation,  the  congregation  is 
an  ecology  of  multiple  stages  of  faith  and  selfhood.1 

Whereas  this  insight  may  surprise  the  novice  church  leader,  a 
bit  of  common  sense  helps  to  further  delineate  Fowler  s  observa¬ 
tion: 


1  Fowler,  J.  W.,  Faith  Development  and  Pastoral  Care  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1987),  p. 

82. 
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But  because  the  congregation  represents  a  pluralism  of  stages  of  faith 
and  selfhood,  that  worship  experience  is  subject  to  constructive  inter¬ 
pretation  in  distinctively  different  modes.  .  .  .  The  listener  constructs 
the  meanings  in  accordance  with  the  particular  set  of  experiences, 
needs,  hopes,  and  beliefs  which  he  or  she  brings  to  the  service.2 

What  are  the  influential  factors  effecting  these  “multimodal” 
communities  of  faith  (to  use  Fowler’s  term)?  Consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  self-test.  How  would  you  and/ or  fellow  members  in  your 
particular  congregation  reply?  Admittedly  brief  and  over-sim¬ 
plified,  this  assessment  may  help  parishioners  at  least  begin  to 
observe  tendencies  of  complex  human  growth  within  phases  of 
faith  and  personhood. 

1.  Which  statement  best  describes  your  view  of  spiritual  doubts? 

a.  All  forms  of  doubt  are  counterproductive. 

b.  Certain  doubts  may  ultimately  aid  spiritual  or  faith  develop¬ 
ment. 

c .  Since  there  are  different  types  of  doubt  (as  well  as  personalities), 
each  particular  case  must  be  individually  evaluated. 

2.  Based  upon  its  contents,  which  hymn  would  you  treasure? 

a.  “Love  Lifted  Me” 

b.  “Blest  be  the  Tie  that  Binds” 

c.  “This  is  My  Father’s  World” 

3.  For  the  most  part,  recent  modifications  of  your  present  beliefs  have 
been  influenced  by 

a.  the  instruction  of  your  pastor  or  priest. 

b.  the  direction  of  several  church  leaders  (e.g.,  those  in  programs  of 
religious  education). 

c.  private  study  and  reflection  to  determine  what  you  personally 
believe. 

4.  An  ideal  picture”  of  religious  education  that  you  deem  significant 
could  be  associated  with  the  metaphor  of 

a.  architecture  —  constructing  building  blocks  to  fortify  faith. 

b.  adventure  -  valuing  the  pilgrim  journey,  in  dialogue  with  other 
believers. 

c.  agriculture  -  cultivating  individual  growth  within  an  environ¬ 
ment  of  acceptance  and  trust. 


Cognitive  Perceptions 

The  well-known  illustration  of  the  partially-filled  glass  (as  either 
a  f  full  or  half  empty)  need  not  be  restricted  to  the  familiar 
analogy  of  positive  versus  negative  thinking.  In  a  more  sophisti- 
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cated  way,  this  illustration  describes  how  systems  of  thought  are 
often  organized.  More  particularly,  levels  of  integrative  com¬ 
plexity  affect  how  church  members  vary  in  their  perceptions  of 
life  and  faith. 

The  opening  question  in  the  self-test  provides  three  varying 
responses  pertaining  to  integrative  thinking;  options  proceed 
from  less  to  more  complex  thought  patterns.  Schroder,  Driver, 
and  Streufert  have  created  a  theory  that  categorizes  such  cogni¬ 
tive  patterns:  For  example,  “low  complexity”  represents  “categor¬ 
ical,  black-white  thinking.”3  Dewey  has  appropriately  linked  this 
initial  approach  with  people’s  tendency  to  arrange  all  of  life  in 
terms  of  “Either-Or’s.”4 

The  next  category  of  thinking,  “moderate  complexity,”  moves 
from  absolutism  by  considering  viable  alternatives  of  perception. 
Since  the  second  cognitive  structure  is  not  as  fixed  as  the  first,  a 
subsequent  consequence  requires  that  this  integrative  level  “usher 
in  the  problem  of  choice  and  probability.”5 

“Moderately  high  complexity”  depicts  thought  processes  that 
are  “less  deterministic”  with  “much  less  compartmentalized  6 
frameworks  of  cognition,  while  “high  complexity’  (the  fourth 
category)  offers  the  most  fully  integrated  “potentialities  for 
organizing  additional  schemata  in  alternate  ways.  7 

Needless  to  say,  the  ability  —  or  inability  —  to  accommodate 
new  information  into  present  thought  systems  will  strategically 
impact  perceptions  of  reality  in  the  pew. 

Moral/ Faith  Structures 

The  second  and  third  questions  of  the  self-test  relate  to  how  sys¬ 
tems  of  belief  and  ministry  are  conceptualized. 

In  Moral  Development ,  Bonnidell  Clouse  creatively  relates 
Kohlberg’s  theory  to  favorite  hymn  selections.  Her  text  examples 
move  from  lower  to  upper  levels  of  moral  maturation,  as  do  the 
three  options  given  in  question  #2.  For  instance,  Clouse  begins 


3  Schroder,  H.  M.,  M.  J.  Driver,  and  S.  Streufert,  Human  Information  Processing:  Indi¬ 
viduals  and  Groups  Functioning  in  Complex  Social  Situations.  (New  York:  Holt,  Rhinehart 
&  Winston,  1967),  p.  16. 

4  Dewey,  J.,  Experience  &  Education.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1938),  p.  Dff. 

5  Schroder,  et.  ah,  Human  Information  Processing,  p.  19. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  21,  23. 

7  Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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with  a  fairly  egocentric  response  (Kohlberg’s  precon ventional 
level),  then  counters  with  a  sociological  reply  (conventional 
level),  and  finally  gives  an  altruistic/  universalis  tic  example  (post- 
conventional  level).8 

Not  all  religious  educational  theorists  would  opt  for  Kohl¬ 
berg’s  insights  or  for  his  suggestions  on  implementation.  Jack 
Pressau,  as  a  case  in  point,  observes  that  historically  God  appro¬ 
priated  all  levels  of  Kohlberg’s  theory  —  interchangeably  — 
depending,  in  part,  upon  his  audience.  Pressau  defends  the 
position  that  the  mature  believer  functions  simultaneously  at  all 
moral  levels.9 

But  even  if  Kohlberg  does  not  have  the  last  word,  he  does  offer 
very  provacative  data  for  the  church.  One  inference  of  his  mate¬ 
rial,  which  Clouse  clearly  identifies,  suggests  that  distinctive 
developmental  levels  within  congregations  do  not  merely  reflect 
the  presence  of  cohesive  sub-groups.  Rather  (to  use  Kohlberg’s 
stage  terminology),  Clouse  indicates 

Fours  are  often  suspicious  of  Christians  at  stages  5  and  6  because  post- 
conventional  believers  are  less  dogmatic,  less  structured,  and  some¬ 
times  deviate  from  the  rules.  They  accuse  the  Fives  of  leaning  toward 
socialism  and  the  Sixes  of  flirting  with  humanism,  ideologies  the  Fours 
feel  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  Word  of  God.10 


The  third  question  of  the  self-test  confronts  moral  and  faith 
development  from  a  different  angle.  Fowler’s  theory  portrays 
levels  of  spiritual  growth,  in  part  based  upon  one’s  locus  of 
authority.  Paralleling  Kohlberg’s  theory,  Fowler  identifies  Stage  2 
as  a  state  whereby  authority  figures  are  especially  dominant.  As 
such,  these  persons  often  see  God  as  Judge,  being  inclined  to 
revere  their  spiritual  leaders. 

Stage  3  connects  personal  faith  with,  a  broader  social  com¬ 
munity,  as  Fowler  cites  denominational  loyaltv  here  to  be  fi ieree 


UL  ’  1  R"  ^  S0Ved’  Y°U’re  Saved  ■  ■  •  Maybe.  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1977), 
10  Clouse,  Moral  Development,  p.  154. 
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No  doubt  one’s  moral  and  faith  maturational  levels  (based 
upon  differing  sources  of  authority)  will  influence  church  mem¬ 
bers’  perceptions  of  life  around  them. 

Educational  Implications 

Yet  another  facet  of  congregational  diversity  surfaces  during  the 
conceptualizing  of  teaching-learning  systems.  What  are  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  religious  education,  and  how  do  believers  learn?  —  these 
typify  two  fundamental  inquiries.  The  final  self-test  question 
offers  three  scriptural  metaphors  as  a  reference  point  for  one’s 
educational  worldview.  Edmund  P.  Clowney’s  chapter  in  the 
book  Biblical  Interpretation  and  the  Church  explains  how  denom¬ 
inations  have  partially  arisen  through  a  faulty  hermeneutical 
gridwork  —  a  gridwork  framed  by  incomplete  “pictures”  of  the 
church.  “So  long  as  one  metaphor  is  isolated  and  made  a  model, 
men  are  free  to  tailor  the  church  to  their  errors  and  prejudices.”11 

With  this  caution  of  segregation,  what  are  the  overarching 
metaphors  of  religious  education  requiring  consideration?12 

Architecture 

The  first  image  originates  from  the  Greek  oikodomeo  (building). 
Employed  over  65  times  in  the  New  Testament,  the  word  literally 
refers  to  the  construction  of  houses,  but  a  figurative  dimension  is 
also  denoted.  This  image  is  analogous  to  cultural  transmission  in 
related  educational  literature,  for  in  both  expressions  there  exists  a 
fixed  body  of  structured  knowledge  to  be  mastered  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  —  “building  blocks,”  so  to  speak.  Here,  Christ  is  symbolized 
as  the  fountain  (1  Cor.  3:10-11)  and  the  cornerstone  (Eph.  2:20). 

A  clear  distinction  exists  between  the  roles  of  teacher  and  stu¬ 
dent  in  this  model,  since  the  former  possesses  superior  knowledge 
that  tends  to  control  and  predict.  Paul  correlates  these  concepts 
when  he  describes  himself  as  “an  expert  builder,  testifying  I  laid 


11  Clowney,  E.  P.,  “Interpreting  the  Biblical  Models  of  the  Church:  A  Hermeneutical 
Deepening  of  Ecclesiology”  in  Biblical  Interpretation  and  the  Church,  D.  A.  Carson  (ed.). 
(Nashville:  Thomas  Nelson,  1984),  p.  105. 

12  Compare  the  triology  of  metaphors  analyzed  by  Herbert  M.  KHebard  in  his  Meta¬ 
phorical  Roots  of  Curriculum  Design”  in  Teachers  College  Record ,  \  ol.  73,  No.  3, 1972, 
pp.  403-404. 
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a  foundation  .  .  .  But  each  one  should  be  careful  how  he  builds” 
(1  Cor.  3:10,  N.I.V.).13 

Also,  a  sense  of  group-consciousness  permeates  this  model, 
because  success  is  somewhat  determined  by  finding  one’s  place 
within  the  total  educational  structure.  Kohlberg  and  Mayer  con¬ 
firm  this  dimension  of  cultural  transmission,  stating  that  “the  edu¬ 
cational  technologist  evaluates  the  individual’s  success  in  terms  of 
ability  to  incorporate  the  responses  he  or  she  has  been  taught  to 
respond  favorably  to  the  demands  of  the  system.”14  The  biblical 
metaphor  of  building  likewise  connotes  group  orientation  through 
discovery  and  use  of  spiritual  gifts,  for  Paul  exhorts,  “Since  you 
are  eager  to  have  spiritual  gifts,  try  to  excel  in  gifts  that  build  up 
the  church”  (1  Cor.  14:12;  see  also  Eph.  4:11-13). 

James  Plueddemann  succinctly  highlights  the  positive  and 
negative  implications  of  this  first  model  for  religious  education. 
The  strength  of  this  metaphor  is  in  its  understanding  of  the 
authority  of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  fallen  nature  of  the  learn¬ 
er.  ..  .  (But  it)  does  not  take  the  worth  of  the  individual  seriously 
and  does  not  understand  the  role  of  scripture  in  learning.”15 

Adventure 

Pilgrimage  mirrors  the  travel  metaphor  of  the  Progressivist 
ideology.  Kliebard  explains  the  tension  between  intuition  and 
predictability  in  this  second  image: 

The  curriculum  is  a  route  over  which  students  will  travel  under  leader¬ 
ship  of  an  experienced  guide  and  companion  .  .  .  no  effort  is  made  to 

anticipate  the  exact  nature  of  the  effect  on  the  traveller;  but  a  great 
effort  is  made  to  plot  the  route  so  that  the  journey  will  be  rich,  as  fasci¬ 
nating,  and  as  memorable  as  possible.16 

Adventure  receives  attention  from  Peter’s  writing,  for  the 
phrase  “strangers  and  pilgrims”  (1  Pet.  2:11a,  K.J.V.),  represents 
both  a  formal  greeting  and  a  poignant  description  of  the  author’s 
dispersed  audience.  Abraham  best  personifies  the  pilgrim  charac- 


wise5indicSaCtredtUre  taken  from  the  New  International  Version,  unless  other- 

View’^jwird  Edur^t  'i  M  nT  “Development  as  the  Aim  of  Education:  The  Dewey 
iTn  Educational  Review ,  Vol.  42,  No.  4,  1972,  pp.  449-496 

Journal VoJ Ivif  Na  l’,^8  *  Christian  ^cation”  in  Christian  Educational 

16  Kliebard,  “Metaphorical  Roots,”  p.  404. 
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ter,  for  Stephen  respectfully  identifies  this  Patriarch,  saying  “He 
(God)  gave  him  (Abraham)  no  inheritance  here  (Canaan),  not 
even  a  foot  of  ground.  But  God  promised  him  that  he  and  his 
descendants  after  him  would  possess  the  land,  even  though  at  that 
time  Abraham  had  no  child”  (Acts  7:5;  see  also  Heb.  11:8-9).  No 
property.  No  children.  Yet,  promised  father  of  the  chosen  nation 
in  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  What  a  remarkable  man  of 
faith.  What  an  appropriate  picture  of  adventure. 

Adventure  requires  the  cooperative  travel  of  fellow-pilgrims; 
consequently  this  interdependency  values  communicative  skills 
for  the  contextual  interpretations  of  nomadic  life.  This  is  due,  in 
part,  to  the  fact  that  “unknowns”  far  outweigh  the  “knowns”  of 
life.  Abraham,  for  instance,  possessed  only  the  “knowns”  of  the 
Divine  call  to  leave  his  home,  the  promise  that  he  would  receive  a 
family  and  inheritance,  and  his  implied  responsibility  to  obey. 
Every  remaining,  important  detail  was  purposefully  withheld 
until  a  more  appropriate  occasion. 

Pleuddemann  specifies  what  teachers  and  parents  could 
implement  for  their  own  faith  adventures: 

Christian  educators  must  teach  students  the  content  of  the  maps,  the 
Word  of  God  ....  Yet  knowledge  of  maps  is  no  guarantee  of  suc¬ 
cessful  travel  ....  The  pilgrim  metaphor  helps  us  to  understand  the 
need  for  active  integration  between  knowledge  and  experience, 
between  the  process  and  the  destination.1' 

Agriculture 

The  metaphor  of  gardening  parallels  the  imagery  of  romanticism 
and  organic  growth,  found  in  cross-referenced  educational  works 
on  metaphors.  Regarding  its  biblical  orientation,  Paul  summar¬ 
izes,  “I  planted  the  seed,  Apollos  watered  it,  but  God  made  it 
grow  ....  you  are  God’s  field”  (1  Cor.  3:6, 9b).  Learning  in  this 
model  emphasizes  the  uniqueness  —  even  the  mysticism  of 
individual  growth  experiences.  Maturity  in  this  context  confines 
itself  to  a  customized  bonding  between  God  and  each  human 
being.  For  instance,  Romans  14  displays  the  contribution  of  this 
metaphor  when  Paul  acknowledges  that  what  may  be  completely 
acceptable  to  one  believer  may  be  totally  inappropriate  for 
another  (v.  14,  16).  The  analogy  of  agriculture  portrays  God  as 


17  Plueddemann,  “Metaphors  in  Christian  Education,  p.  46. 
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sustainer  of  his  handiwork,  consequently  the  Apostle  reminds  the 
Corinthians,  “So  neither  he  who  plants  nor  he  who  waters  is  any¬ 
thing,  but  only  God,  who  makes  things  grow”  (1  Cor.  3:7). 

Although  the  supernatural  component  is  lacking,  Kliebard 
aptly  reveals  similar  features  in  his  growth  imagery  by  extolling 
the  virtues  of  innate  human  potential: 

The  curriculum  is  the  greenhouse  where  students  will  grow  and 
develop  to  their  fullest  potential  ....  The  plants  that  grow  in  the 
greenhouse  are  of  every  variety,  but  the  gardener  treats  each  according 
to  its  needs,  so  that  each  plant  comes  to  flower  .  .  .  All  plants  are  nur¬ 
tured  with  great  solicitude,  but  no  attempt  is  made  to  divert  the 
inherent  potential  of  the  individual  plant  from  its  own  metamorphosis 
or  development  to  the  whims  and  desires  of  the  gardener.18 

Plueddemann,  utilizing  the  image  of  farming,  isolates  the 
pivotal  trait  of  this  third  metaphor  for  religious  education:  “The 
farmer  may  be  active,  but  the  most  important  activity  is  inside  the 
plant.  Teachers  know  their  efforts  are  important,  but  only  as  they 
generate  activity  and  growth  inside  the  learner.”19  Citing  the  mys- 
tical  component  of  maturation,  Pleuddemann  continues,  “The 
farmer-teacher  has  the  important  task  of  facilitating  growth  while 
knowing  that  he  or  she  is  not  totally  responsible  for  the  results.  No 
matter  how  carefully  the  work  is  done,  the  outcomes  are  not  per¬ 
fectly  predictable.”20 


Metaphors  and  Ministry 

None  of  the  three  metaphors  occupy  a  superior  position,  for  each 
image  is  prized  to  create  balance  within  a  comprehensive,  devel¬ 
opmental  system.  Clowney  indicates  that  the  solution  to  multiple 
and  contrasting  metaphors  must  never  reside  in  uncritical, 
eclectic  theology,  but  rather  “the  answer  is  found  in  comparing 
Scripture  with  Scripture,  relating  metaphor  to  metaphor.”21  The 
summary  chart  below  offers  one  attempt  at  such  comparison. 

More  specifically,  to  demonstrate  how  each  of  the  trio  of  met- 
aphors  could  be  appropriated  into  a  realistic  educational  setting 
the  following  counseling  scenario  was  constructed.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  young  adult  sought  advice  concerning  God’s  calling  in 


Kliebard,  “Metaphorical  Roots,”  pp.  403-404. . 

‘9  P[ueddemann,  “Metaphors  in  Christian  Education,”  p.  44 
21  Plueddemann,  “Metaphors  in  Christian  Education,  pp.  44-45 

-  Clowney,  Interpreting  the  Biblical  Models  of  the  Church  ”  p  105 


Summary  of  Biblical  Metaphors  for  Christian  Education22 

ARCHITECTURE  ADVENTURE  AGRICULTURE 

What  is  Spiritual  —  teacher  as  builder  —  teacher  as  fellow-  —  teacher  as  gardener 

Development?”  (organizer)  traveler  (mentor)  (facilitator) 

—  student  as  passive  —  student  as  co-learner  —  student  as  resourceful 
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his  or  her  life,  certain  absolutes  (drawn  from  architecture)  would 
first  need  to  be  positioned  for  a  foundation;  a  prominent  compo¬ 
nent  would  include  one’s  loyalty  to  the  Great  Commission, 
regardless  of  other  personalized  matters,  Next,  Christian  princi¬ 
ples  would  need  to  be  disclosed  in  such  counseling.  For  example, 
Romans  12:1  instructs  believers  to  be  “living  sacrifices,”  but  not 
too  many  particulars  are  provided  —  much  like  the  knowns  and 
unknowns  of  pilgrimage.  Finally,  particular  (individualized) 
guidelines  for  godly  character  and  living  should  be  considered. 
Paul  advances  such  advice  in  Romans  14  when  he  refuses  to  issue 
absolute  judgments  regarding  controversial  issues  of  diets  and 
holy  days;  rather,  he  reveals  guidelines  to  encourage  mature  rela¬ 
tionships,  such  as  agreeing  to  disagree. 

This  brief  summary  illustration  intends,  by  no  means,  to  gloss 
over  some  of  the  more  rudimentary  distinctions  featured  earlier. 
Assumptions  about  conflicting  views  of  learning  in  each  of  the 
three  metaphors,  for  instance,  run  very  deep.  Nevertheless,  the 
purpose  of  the  counseling  analogy  demonstrates  that  there  are 
beneficial,  instructional  qualities  within  each  metaphoric  model. 

In  conclusion,  a  myriad  of  possibilities  could  be  suggested  as 
to  why  congregational  members  differ  in  their  perspectives  of  life 
and  faith,  but  dominant  factors  would  include  personal  integra¬ 
tive  ability,  moral  and  faith  development,  and  images  of  Christian 
education.  The  issue,  then,  isn’t  whether  or  not  individuals  per¬ 
ceive  life  through  tinted  glasses  but,  rather,  what  hue  the  lenses 
are. 


Dr.  Habermas  is  associate  professor  of  Christian  Education  at  Columbia  Bib¬ 
lical  Seminary  in  Columbia,  SC. 


EDUCATIONAL  POLICY  AND 
CHRISTIAN  ORIGINS 

Marianne  Sawicki 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
Princeton,  NJ  08540 


Articulating  a  history  means  taking  responsibility  for  the  identity 
of  a  community,  that  is,  for  both  its  past  and  its  future.  Selection 
and  evaluation  are  inescapable  aspects  of  the  historian’s  task. 
While  the  past  is  truly  “what  is”  and  lies  open  for  our  objective 
discovery,  nevertheless  the  history  that  we  tell  in  grasping  the  past 
also  is  radically  determined  by  subjective  factors  as  well:  our  own 
perspective,  our  vested  interests,  and  our  vision  of  our  place 
within  the  cosmos. 

Therefore,  the  historian  claims  not  objectivety,  but  rather 
responsible  subjectivity,  a  subjectivity  that  is  both  critical  of  itself, 
and  creative  of  the  future  in  the  traditions  of  the  past;  a  subjec¬ 
tivity  that  arises  in  community  and  contributes  its  best  efforts 
back  to  the  well-being  of  the  community. 

Responsible  study  of  the  past  can  be  a  means  of  discerning  the 
essence  of  one’s  religious  community  and  charting  its  future.  I 
believe  that  we,  today,  still  stand  within  the  continuing  com¬ 
munity  and  continuing  commitments  shared  by  the  people  of  the 
past  whose  institutions  and  ideas  we  study.  We  and  they  have 
some  common  ground.  It  consists,  in  part,  of  an  interest  in  promot¬ 
ing  God’s  availability  for  human  beings.  Among  Jews,  this  means 
a  quest  for  halaka  and  a  concern  for  establishing  the  distinctive 
conditions  under  which  people  can  hear  the  living  Torah.  Among 
Christians,  this  means  a  quest  for  the  identity  of  Jesus  as  risen 
Lord,  and  a  concern  for  establishing  the  distinctive  conditions 
under  which  people  can  recognize  that  identity.  These  projects 
produce  characteristic  pedagogies.  The  differentiation  of  those 
pedagogies  in  Antiquity  constituted  the  social  formation  of  Chris- 
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tianity  first  as  a  movement  within  Judaism  and  then,  eventually,  as 
a  daughter  religion  bent  upon  a  stormy,  often  bloody,  relationship 
with  its  parent. 

This  article  works  from  a  Christian  perspective  to  illustrate  an 
approach  for  the  study  of  the  origins  of  Christian  education 
(which,  in  my  view,  are  the  origins  of  Christianity  itself).  We  will 
borrow  insights  from  the  academic  field  called  “Christian  Ori¬ 
gins.”  That  field  is  not  the  same  as  the  field  in  which  the  writer  and 
the  readers  of  this  essay  are  working.  Our  own  stance  is  that  of 
receiving  the  findings  of  scholars  of  Christian  Origins.  In  our  field, 
we  are  not  equipped  to  do  the  spadework  which  our  colleagues  in 
Christian  origins  are  doing  —  literally,  with  trowels,  brushes,  and 
dental  picks  in  the  soil  of  Galilee,  or  figuratively,  with  textual  and 
linguistic  studies  in  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Aramaic,  and/or 
Coptic.1 

While  we  harvest  the  fruits  of  their  work,  we  have  something 
to  contribute  to  the  field  of  Christian  Origins  as  well.  Becasue  of 
our  ecclesial  commitment,  because  most  of  us  have  labored  to 
instruct  God’s  people  in  the  churches,  we  bring  to  the  academy 
the  questions  and  the  hungers  of  the  people  of  God.  In  a  sense,  we 
are  living  fossils,  relics  of  the  first  century  C.E.,  who  can  articulate 
to  our  historian-colleagues  a  version  of  that  quest  for  the  living 
word  of  God  out  of  which  teachers  like  Matthew  composed  their 
texts.  Therefore,  scholars  of  Christian  education  bring  to  the 
academy  the  possibility  of  a  merger  of  horizons  between  Chris¬ 
tian  Antiquity  and  our  own  day. 


Yet,  as  twentieth-century  intellectuals,  we  share  responsibili¬ 
ties  unknown  to  our  first-century  ancestors  in  faith.  These  impose 
important  ethical  constraints  upon  our  work.  First,  we  must  con- 
sider  what  it  means  to  call  our  era  “A.D.”  ( anno  domini ,  “the  year 
of  Our  Lord”) ,  when  in  fact  ours  is  the  era  of  the  Holocaust  and  of 
continuing  holocausts.  Conscious  that  historical-cultural  studies 
ave  been  used  to  justify  and  motivate  genocide  and  all  manner  of 
atrocities,  we  must  now  continually  hold  ourselves  to  account  for 
the  effects  of  our  own  academic  work.  Second,  we  understand 
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now  that  the  realities  of  race,  gender,  and  class  are  socially  con¬ 
structed  through  numerous  mechanisms,  among  which  are  educa¬ 
tion  and  historical  narrative  itself.  Therefore,  we  must  remember 
to  keep  asking  questions  about  experiences  on  both  sides  of  the 
fences  of  race,  gender,  and  class. 

Jack  Seymour  argues  that  history  is  a  policy-making  tool.2 
Writing  in  this  journal  several  years  ago,  Professor  Seymour  chal¬ 
lenged  historians  of  religious  education  to  respond  to  the  urgent 
need  of  faith  communities  who  are  now  charting  strategies  of 
instruction  for  the  rising  generations.  He  suggested  three  useful 
methods  for  historical  research:  (1)  to  identify  the  distinctive 
character  of  a  community  and  assess  the  configuration  of  settings 
which  propagate  that  identity;  (2)  to  bring  to  light  whatever  de¬ 
cision  processes  led  to  the  emergence  of  that  particular  configura¬ 
tion,  out  of  a  field  of  possible  alternative  choices,  at  some  time  in 
the  past;  and  (3)  to  offer  a  variety  of  perspectives  which  can  yield 
richer  understanding  when  examining  a  moment  in  time.3 

The  approach  of  this  article  lies  within  the  second  phase  of 
Seymour’s  program:  uncovering  why  and  how  distinctive  pat¬ 
terns  of  identity-propagation  emerged  or  rose  to  the  top  —  and, 
conversely,  why  other  contemporary  options  were  suppressed. 
The  era  under  consideration  here  is  that  of  the  first  century  C.E.: 
the  period  of  Christian  beginnings  and  also  of  the  start  of  the  rab¬ 
binic  reconfiguraton  of  Judaism.  It  is  my  hope  to  read  significant 
trends  in  current  New  Testament  research  through  the  lens  of 
education  history;  and,  along  the  way,  to  list  some  basic  biblio¬ 
graphic  resources  that  will  make  this  line  of  inquiry  accessible  to 
any  who,  like  me,  believe  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  significance  for  the 
future  of  religious  education. 

“The  historical  Jesus”  is  the  magnet  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
research  in  the  field  of  Christian  Origins.  For  example,  the  avowed 
aim  of  the  Jesus  Seminar  is  to  forge  a  scholarly  consensus 
assigning  various  dominical  sayings  to  Jesus  himself  or  to  later 
layers  of  the  Jesus  tradition.4  But  recovering  the  ipsissima  verba 
Jesu,  or  even  the  ipsissima  voxjesu,  is  not  our  issue  as  historians  of 


2  See  Jack  L.  Seymour,  “The  Future  of  the  Past:  History  and  Policy-Making  in  Religious 
Education,”  Religious  Education  81  (1986)  113-133.  He  derives  this  view  from  the  work  of 
the  historians  Bernard  Bailyn  and  Lawrence  Cremin. 

3  Ibid.,  126. 

4  The  Jesus  Seminar  meets  twice  a  year  under  the  sponsorship  of  Westar  Institute  of 
Sonoma,  CA.  Scholars  are  welcome  to  join  the  inquiry.  Papers  generated  for  the  Seminar 
often  appear  in  the  journal  Forum. 
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Christian  education.  Rather,  we  are  facing  180  degrees  away  from 
the  historical  Jesus  and  looking,  instead,  for  the  teachers  in  whose 
faces,  practices,  and  words  Jesus  and  his  practices  are  reflected. 
Our  quest  is  for  the  earliest  teachers,  which  is  to  say,  the  historical 
pedagogies  of  the  earliest  churches.  Without  subscribing  to  the 
fallacious  claims  that  there  was  a  “day  one”  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion,  that  there  was  a  single  earliest  pedagogy,  or  that  “earliest  is 
best,”  we  seek  to  recover  the  emergence  of  Christian  teaching 
practices.  (In  my  view,  this  amounts  to  the  recovery  of  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  church  itself.)  Chronologically,  we  are  looking  at  the 
period  between  Calvary  and  John,  roughly  30  to  90  of  the 
common  era.  However,  we  must  situate  this  period  in  its  context.5 

Second-Temple  Judaism 

The  context  in  which  the  Jesus  movement  erupts  is  Jewish  Pales¬ 
tine,  specifically  lower  Galilee.6  This  is  a  society  experiencing 
political  tensions  but,  nevertheless,  enjoying  prosperity  and  the 
influx  of  a  remarkably  rich  mixture  of  cultural  commodities.  The 


The  following  works  provide  background  on  the  social  world  of  earliest  Christianity 

and/or  early  Judaism:  Sean  Freyne,  Galilee ,  Jesus  and  the  Gospels:  Literary  Approaches 
and  Historical  Investigations  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1988);  idem,  Galilee ,  from  Alexander 
the  Great  to  Hadrian,  323  BCE  to  135  CE:  A  Study  of  Second-Temple  Judaism  (Wil¬ 
mington,  DE  :  Glazer  1980);  Richard  A.  Horsley,  Jesus  and  the  Spiral  of  Violence:  Popular 
r  if  c  Bemtancf;  m  Roman  Palestine  (San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1987);  idem  with 
’  anS°n’  B“ndtts’  Prophets,  and  Messiahs:  Popular  Movements  in  the  Time  of  Jesus 
J  ■  fISC°'  HarPer  &  Row,  1985);  Abraham  J.  Malherbe,  Social  Aspects  of  Early 

OhrZtZndCS%°ndl  fTn  (  ,  ll  adf lphlU:  Fortress’  1983);  Rruce  J.  Malina,  Christian 

TU^1  AJ°delS  f°r  BibUcal  interpretation  (Atlanta: 

the  Avosdlpaui  ayne  v  m  ks’  The  FirSt  Urhan  Christians:  The  Social  World  of 

Earlu  PalesuZn  rh Yale  University  Press,  1983);  Cerd  Theissen,  Sociology  of 
Early  Palestinian  Christianity,  translated  by  John  Rowden  (Philadelphia-  Fortress  1978) 
A  comprehensive  historical  source  is  the  second  edition  of  Emil  SchdreFs  ThSo  W 
the  Jewish  People  m  the  Age  of  Jesus  Christ  (175  B.C.  —  A  .D.  135)  ',  three  volumes  revised 
and  edited  by  Geza  Vermes  and  Fergus  Millar  (Edinburgh:  Clark  1973-1987) 

RelJZoUheHdlenLU  -  A  **  HelmUt  K°eSter’  Histor*  Culture’  and 

Fortress  1982)  esoTcSl Age’  Heri?e^'a-  Foundations  and  Facets,  vol.  1  (Philadelphia: 

idem  History and  Litem, f  7  i’  J?ducation>  Language,  and  Literature.”  See  also 
J  o  n  Zi  L  frature  of  Parly  Christianity,  Hermeneia:  Foundations  and  Facets 

rtZS'  UWoT?-  I,982ADavid  E-  Aun'-  Th‘  Testament  mduZi 

authoritative  discussion  of  Greek  S).rlstlanl,7  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1987).  The 

Scholars  Press,  1988).  On 
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native  language  is  Aramaic,  which  the  Jewish  population  learned 
during  the  Babylonian  Exile  (sixth  century  B.C.E.)  and  which  for 
several  centuries  also  has  been  a  language  of  diplomacy  and 
learning.  During  the  first  century,  contact  continues  between 
Palestinian  Jews  and  Diaspora  Jews  living  in  Babylon.  Hebrew 
has  become  a  language  for  prayers  and  scholarly  exchanges. 
Another  Semitic  language,  Syriac,  also  is  heard  among  veterans  of 
the  Roman  army  who  live  in  gentile  settlements  ringing  lower 
Galilee. 

Greek,  however,  is  the  language  that  ties  the  society  into  the 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  network  of  the  Mediterranean 
world.  Diaspora  Jews  in  great  cities  like  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
Ephesus,  and  Rome  long  have  been  enthusiastic  participants  in 
the  Hellenistic  way  of  life.  For  their  part,  upper-class  Greek  gen¬ 
tiles  include  many  who  understand  and  respect  Judaism  as  a  phi¬ 
losophy  with  a  strong  ethical  focus.7  Greek-thinking  Diaspora 
Jews  exert  upon  the  Jewish  aristocracy  of  Jerusalem  a  pressure 
toward  Hellenization  that  probably  is  at  least  as  influential  as  that 
of  the  Roman  administration,  which  gathers  its  political  strength 
from  a  long-standing  policy  of  the  urbanization  of  Palestine. 

The  Greek  city  or  polis ,  in  Eretz  Israel  as  elsewhere,  is  an  ideal 
and  a  way  of  life  as  much  as  a  place.  Villages  like  Nazareth  might 
retain  their  traditional  council  of  elders  and  overseers,  might  sup¬ 
port  an  elementary  school,  might  provide  for  widows  and  the 
poor  through  complex  kinship  and  charitable  structures,  might 
even  settle  property  or  labor  disputes  by  the  old  traditional  ways. 
Nevertheless  Nazar enes  have  to  walk  three  miles  over  to  the  great 
polis  of  Sepphoris  for  market,  for  banking,  for  the  writing  of 
deeds,  to  file  civil  complaints,  to  consult  the  archives  or  a 


Jesus  Within  Judaism  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1988);ShayeJ.  D.  Cohen,  Fromthe  Macca¬ 
bees  to  the  Mishnah,  Library  of  Early  Christianity  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1987;  Mi¬ 
chael  E.  Stone,  editor,  Jewish  Writings  of  the  Second  Temple  Period:  Apocrypha 
Pseudepigrapha,  Qumran  Sectarian  Writings,  Philo,  Josephus  (Philadelphia:  Fortress, 
1984);  review  articles  by  Michael  E.  Stone  and  Robert  A.  Kraft  in  Religious  Studies  Review 
14  (1988)  111-117,  on  James  H.  Charlesworth,  editor,  The  Old  Testament  Pseudepgrapha 
(Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1983,  1985),  and  H.  F.  D.  Sparks,  The  Apocryphal  Old 
Testament  (Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1984);  and  the  review  article  by  James  C.  VanderKam 
in  Religious  Studies  Review  15  (1989)  327-333,  on  Robert  A.  Kraft  and  George  W.  E, 
Nickelsburg,  editors,  Early  Judaism  and  Its  Modern  Interpreters  (Atlanta:  Scholars  Press, 
1986). 

7  There  are  also  educated  gentile  anti-Semites.  On  the  whole  question,  see  John  G. 
Gager,  The  Origins  of  Anti-Semitism:  Attitudes  Toward  Judaism  in  Pagan  and  Christian 
Antiquity  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1983). 
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renowned  rabbi,  often  even  to  find  work.  It  is  likely  that  a  family 
of  builders,  like  Jesus’s  family,8  will  hire  on  for  the  massive  con¬ 
struction  projects  undertaken  by  Herod  Antipas  in  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias.  And  once  they  get  Sepphoris’s  5,000-seat  theater  built, 
they  can  go  there  to  see  the  popular  mime  shows  and  hear  enter¬ 
taining  orators.9  There  is  every  incentive  for  the  people  of  the  land 
to  learn  Greek. 

The  Greek  city  holds  further  attractions  for  aristocratic  fami¬ 
lies.  The  idea  of  the  polls  is  linked  to  the  ideal  of  public  life.  And  to 
foster  public  life  in  the  Hellenistic  sense,  one  has  to  set  up  the 
Greek  system  of  education,  particularly  the  gymnasium .10  In  the 
second  century  B.C.E.,  Jerusalem’s  upper  class  had  established 
the  ephebate:  the  order  of  young  men  in  their  late  teens  under¬ 
going  athletic  and  military  training  through  the  gymnasium 
system.  This,  together  with  the  Hellenization  of  the  cult  of  YHWH 
in  the  Temple,  led  to  the  Maccabean  revolt. 

Outside  Judea,  however,  and  especially  outside  Palestine, 
Jews  of  the  great  cities  continued  to  take  part  in  at  least  some  of 
the  stages  of  Greco-Roman  education.  At  the  elementary  level, 
children  were  instructed  in  basic  Greek  literacy  at  the  city’s 
expense.  Parents  who  could  afford  it  then  sent  their  boys,  in  the 
company  of  the  slave  called  the  paidagogos,  to  the  grammarian  to 
read  the  classical  poets.  Privileged  young  men  finished  off  their 
education  with  a  year  or  two  in  the  gymnasium.  Thus  they  came 
into  possession  of  paideia,  the  cultured  Greek  way  of  life.  The 
process  of  instruction,  or  “cultivation,”  by  which  they  achieved 
t  is  culture  also  was  called  paideia.  For  these  few  headed  into  a 


and^^fweH  toThd  °‘n  ^  translated  “carpenter,”  means  a  skilled  craftsman 

ana  rerers  as  well  to  a  builder  or  a  stonemason. 

RJ  A  Batey’  Jesus  and  the  Theater, Testament  Studies  30  (1984)  563-574 

aifS 

Of  rhetorical  Stg  s^e  Burton Tm.*  T  "T  For  in'o™a“0n  ™  <•»  Seance 
Antiquity  and  Earlu  Christinnitn  n  ■  ’  ,  ^ecc^otes  and  Arguments:  The  Chreia  in 
Antiquity' and  ChSianhy^  mi).’  ^  10  (Cla-mont,  CA:  Institute  for 
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career  in  politics,  law,  or  civic  administration,  further  training  in 
public  speaking  and  composition  was  obtained,  at  considerable 
cost,  through  private  study  with  a  rhetor.  Alternatively,  one  might 
become  the  student  of  a  philosopher. 

Numerous  Jews,  both  among  the  Mediterranean  Diaspora  and 
within  Eretz  Israel  itself,  took  part  in  this  system  at  every  level, 
including  the  theoretical  debates  about  the  very  nature  of  paideia 
that  went  on  interminably  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid.  Here, 
learned  Jews  felt  that  they  had  a  special  wisdom  to  offer  to  the 
other  Greek  philosophers.  In  the  third  century  B.C.E.,  Greco-Jews 
produced  the  Septuagint,  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
This  was  a  creative  philosophical  endeavor,  a  reinterpretation  of 
both  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  concepts.11  Torah  (instruction) 
became  nomos  (law).  Lev  (heart,  the  organ  of  thought)  became 
dianoia  (mind).  Nephesh  (literally,  neck;  figuratively,  the  fragile 
and  vulnerable  totality  of  the  human  person)  became  psyche 
(soul).  The  Pentateuch  became  a  respectable  philosophical 
treatise. 

Judaism  came  to  be  seen  as  a  paideia  or  cultured  way  of  life; 
and  YHWH  was  regarded  as  the  teacher  of  Israel.  Teaching  as 
paideia  can  mean  both  instructing  and  punishing.  In  this  vein,  the 
Deuteronomic  history  of  God’s  “chastisements”  of  Israel  was 
interpreted  as  one  great  program  of  paideia  as  well.  Revelation, 
then,  is  a  paideia.  Here  are  some  further  examples  of  the  Greeking 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets: 

Is  53:5  But  he  was  pierced  for  our  transgressions, 
he  was  crushed  for  our  iniquities; 

The  punishment  ( paideia )  that  brought  us  peace  was  upon  him, 
and  by  his  wounds  we  are  healed. 

Ez  13:9  (From  the  Hebrew):  I  will  extend  my  hand  against  the  prophets 
who  see  false  visions  and  utter  lying  divinations. 

They  will  not  belong  to  the  council  of  my  people  or  be  listed 
in  the  records  of  the  house  of  Israel,  nor  will  they  enter  the 
land  of  Israel. 


11  The  degree  of  Hellenization  varies  in  the  various  books  of  the  Septuagint.  Extremely 
helpful  is  Georg  Bertram’s  article  on  the  word  group  paideuo/ paideria  in  Gerhard  Kittel  s 
Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament,  edited  by  Gerhard  Friedrich,  translated 
and  edited  by  Geoffrey  W.  Bromiley  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1967).  I  have  used  this 
source  extensively  in  preparing  the  present  article.  For  study  purposes  it  is  helpful  to  have 
access  to  a  triglot  edition  of  the  Jewish  Bible,  which  displays  in  parallel  columns  the  Maso- 
retic  Text  (Hebrew),  the  Septuagint  (Greek),  and  an  English  version. 
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(From  the  Septuagint):  I  will  extend  my  hand  against  the  prophets 
who  see  false  visions  and  utter  lying  divinations. 

They  will  have  no  part  in  the  education  ( paideia )  of  my 

people,  nor  will  they  be  written  in  the  writings  of  the  House 
of  Israel,  nor  will  they  enter  the  land  of  Israel. 

In  the  third  century  B.C.E.,  in  elite  academic  circles  within  the 
Greek  cities,  the  interpretation  of  Torah  as  nomos  made  very 
good  sense  and  was  a  distinct  theological  advance.  However, 
three  centuries  later  the  situation  had  changed.  To  the  classical 
philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  several  challenges  had  arisen. 
Most  significantly,  the  Cynic  movement  criticized  the  artificiality 
of  law,  social  convention,  and  the  vaunted  Greek  paideia  itself, 
urging  instead  a  return  to  nature,  physis.  Cynics  favored  sim¬ 
plicity  in  food,  clothing,  and  lifestyle.  Centers  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Cynic  thought  emerged  in  several  Galilean  cities.  And  in 
the  first  century  C.E.,  popularized  versions  of  Cynic  wisdom 
were  in  circulation  through  the  efforts  of  unwashed,  ragged, 
wandering  philosophers  who  moved  along  the  trade  routes  and 
found  audiences  in  the  market  cities  as  well  as  in  the  villages  and 
tow  ns.  They  w  ere  popular  speakers,  they7  disparaged  nomos ,  and 
they  despised  paideia. 

One  can  imagine  a  lively  argument  between,  say,  a  Cynic 
opponent  of  all  law  as  unnatural  and  a  scribe  of  the  Pharisees  bent 
on  instructing  Galilean  villagers  in  how  to  apply  Torah  by  tithing 
herbs.  One  can  imagine  a  young  stonemason,  on  his  lunch  break 
rom  theater-construction,  relishing  such  a  debate  enormously. 

A  first-century  saying  attributed  to  Jesus  must  be  interpreted 
against  this  background:  “The  sabbath  is  made  for  people  ( an - 
^ropon)  not  people  for  the  sabbath”  (Mk  2:27;  suppressed  by  Mt 

T  5~ Tm  P  6:5)' 1  SUgg6St  that’  when  Placed  within  a  context  of 
Jewish  dialogue  with  Cynic  thought,12  this  slogan  is  actually  a 


12  Philo  of  Alexandria  (c.30  R  r  F  -40  r  c  \  Tj  ” 

ited  with  the  first  literary  interpretation  of  tho  r’  ,°  der  contemporary  of  Jesus,  is  cred- 
concept  of  divine  creation.  See  Helmut  K  .'T6  C°n^eptof"aturethroughthe  Jewish 
tionary  of  the  New  Testament  pp  9fi7  9fiq  ww  111  Theological  Dic- 

similar  interpretation  at  die  popular  root  shows  US  is  the  currency  of  a 

not  found  in  the  gospels.  I  believe  hS  1  ^  '  K°eS,ter  n°tes  that  the  term  Ph^is  is 

decision  which  rests  on  the  fact  that  there  is  ,1  T  ln  *eei,ng  thls  a  deliberate  theological 
the  New  Testament.”  Koester  seems  nrerli  P  j°f  7  natural  theology’  in  the  thinking  of 
pels,  on  questionable  theological  mounds  t0  ^'7  ^  Greek  influence  in  the  gos- 

that,  unlike  literary  works  produced  b  ]  /  exp*anatlon  maY  be  found  in  the  fact 
Physis  is  quite  common- the ^gospels  hav^o  ^  ~  in  which  *e  term 

the  “naturalness”  of  various  soSlconstmcr"  VeS!ed'n}eref  >»  reinforcing  the  fiction  of 
On  the  gospels  as  popular  literature,  see  Aune  NeZ  (hsad,vanta«ethe  working  people. 

’  Testament  in  its  Literary  Environment. 
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very  clever  way  to  resolve  the  opposition  between  nomos  and 
physis,  law  and  nature.  The  key  to  the  resolution  is  the  story  of 
creation  in  Genesis,  in  which  God  is  the  maker  of  both  human 
nature  (on  day  six)  and  the  sabbath  law  (on  day  seven).  Thus  the 
law  is  no  less  “natural”  than  men  and  women  themselves.  In  the 
Jesus  tradition,  the  saying  is  linked  to  situations  of  conflict 
between  legal  requirements  and  human  needs.  “Nature”  would 
include  all  that  goes  with  the  human  condition:  hunger  and  the 
need  for  food,  illness  and  the  need  for  healing,  menstruation  and 
the  need  for  comforting  concern,  even  childhood  and  the  need  for 
nurture.  These  needs  have  a  prior  claim  to  that  of  the  Law.  A 
Cynic  could  accept  this  solution  because  it  privileges  nature;  a 
Sadducee  could  accept  it  because  it  is  based  in  the  Pentateuch  and 
because  it  thwarts  the  Pharisees’  modernizing  project;13  and  a 
Pharisee  could  not  reject  it  without  seeming  to  reject  the  divine 
wisdom  and  will  at  work  in  the  design  of  human  nature. 

Entering  the  Reign  of  God 

We  must  then  envision  a  lively  multicultural  exchange  swirling 
around  these  concepts  —  law,  nature,  and  culture  —  in  the  first 
century  C.E.  This  is  the  context  in  which  certain  crucial  educa¬ 
tional  developments  take  place.  The  exchange  shapes  up  differ¬ 
ently  among  urban  and  rural  populations,  and  among  the  peasant 
farmers,  the  artisans,  and  the  ruling  classes;  but  none  is  left  out  of 
it.  The  debate  reaches  throughout  the  Mediterranean  Diaspora, 
into  Hellenized  Palestine,  and  down  to  lower  Galilee  itself. 
Moreover,  as  Jesus  movements  expand  through  these  social 
classes  and  geographical  areas,  the  plot  cannot  but  thicken. 

We  do  not  have  explicit  records  of  the  emergence  of  distinctive 
Jewish  and  Christian  educational  configurations,  but  much  can 
still  be  discovered  through  the  use  of  indirect  methods  of  inquiry 
into  the  extant  documents.  I  want  to  pursue  some  strands  of 
development  within  the  Jesus  movements  by  tracing  the  succes¬ 
sive  modifications  that  a  certain  dominical  saying  underwent  as  it 
traveled  through  the  oral  tradition  before  achieving  the  several 


13  In  this  respect  it  resembles  Jesus’s  answer  to  the  Sadducees  about  resurrection  in  Mk 
12:26-27.  It  is  based  on  “the  book  of  Moses,”  which  Sadducees  accept,  rather  than  on  more 
convenient  references  to  resurrection  in  the  Prophets  and  the  W  ritings,  which  would  not 
have  been  authoritative  for  Sadducees.  Pharisees  sought  to  expand  the  authority  of  the 
Law  to  cover  more  recent  interpretations  and  applications,  while  Sadducees  resisted  this 
expansion. 
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different  final  forms  which  come  down  to  us  in  the  canonical  gos¬ 
pels.14  The  career  of  this  saying  reflects  a  number  of  policy  deci¬ 
sions  made  in  the  communities  which  carried  the  saying.  My 
thesis  is  that  we  can  account  for  the  mutation  of  the  saying  by 
reconstructing  the  teaching  practices  that  it  must  have  served. 

I  believe  that  the  earliest  extant  form  of  the  saying  is  the  one 
found  in  GThom  22:2.  “These  infants  being  suckled  are  like  those 
who  enter  the  Kingdom.”15  The  age  of  this  version  is  attested  not 
only  by  its  simplicity  but  also  by  the  mention  of  nursing  —  a 
common  enough  activity  for  men  to  see  and  even  discuss  in  a 
village,  yet  something  that  probably  would  not  have  been 
invented  by  a  scribal  circle  and  might  have  been  downright 
embarrassing  to  elite  city-dwellers  trained  in  the  technical  niceties 


well  a<=  in  Art-  f  ln(!uiry  lnsists  on  situating  the  Jesus  sayings  in  their  literary  context  as 

ell  as  in  their  canonical  one;  that  is,  examining  extracanonical  sources  for  historical 

,  °r  \V.aluah}e  too1  f°r  thls  sort  of  inquiry  »  the  Sayings  Parallels:  A  Workbook  for 

tress7  lQSewtlT’  deSlgn?d  ,and  edlted,by  J°hn  Dominic  Crossan  (Philadelphia:  For- 
'  “’  f  ,1'  1  also  ust'  an  tnterlmear  Greek/English  version  of  the  New  Testament  This 

StSSSr  °f  th'  Sayings  S°"r“  “  3 

15  In  my  view,  the  form  of  the  saying  in  GThom  22:2  is  quite  early.  However  the  orovi 
sional  consensus  of  recent  discussions  in  historical-Jesus  research  is  that  the  saving  about 
Jesus  and  children  is  of  rather  late  origin.  Thirteen  of  the  25  scholars  voting  at  the  October 

tradition  b  F W Jn  ’  T PersPectives  or  content  of  a  later  or  different 

e  '  hti  (m0re  V°ted  Rrey'  See  Ja>ncs  Butts,  “Probing  the  Polling  ”  114 
the  bu^of  S  £  ^o^io  H*0  that  GThom  22  was  considered  as  a  unit,  for 

considerably  older  than  the  baptismafsayhrg01^  Say'”g  about  the  suckling  merits  must  be 

Tf* ,he  ,raieC,or>' or  Rories  which 
version  is  later  than  th  c  Jesus  traditions,  although  many  simply  assume  that  the  GThom 

ti^Gospe^oTTbomar^Foimdaeione011  (i  r°r  SCFSS'°nS’ See  ^aren  Ising,  "Kingdom  in 
89-91;  Burton  L.  Mack  “The  c  ^  f,0™™.  3  (1987);  48'97’  especially  pp. 

“Pronouncement  Stories  and  lesus’  Rf  a.Jings  1,1  1  pp'  ^-37;  Vernon  K.  Robbins, 
Kingdom  and  Children,  Semeia  29  (1983^4^74  A  Rhetorical  Approach,” 

and  Children-  A  study  nZ  Ant  ft  i41  and  John  Dominic  Crossan,  “Kingdom 
(1983):  75-95.  phonstic  Tradition,  Kingdom  and  Children,  Semeia  29 

Robbins,  on  the  contrary  savs  that  M*  T  redac,tlo"a,ly  rephrased  10:15  within  it.”  (p.87) 

tradition.  ...  On  the  basis  of  the  te  A  '  ^  arosf  directly  in  relation  to  this  chreia 

sayings  within  chreia  traditions  it  is  hkeZthat*  thZ  °P-  geneJ‘a!  sayings  out  of  specific 
comment  after  the  statement  that  tec  *  that  the  maxim  in  Mk  10:15  first  existed  as  a 

Fo,  Robb, ns,  ? Cf!d'eh in,°  his  *™* <PP'  »*>. 

welcoming  the  children:  Jesus  receiving  chihfren  “il''"  been  lmPllclt  |n  Jesus'  gesture  of 
God.  However,  it  is  my  view  that  GTlZ  re  S.  ^  sorr?eone  receiving  the  kingdom  of 

mothers’  milk  are  like  those  receiving  the  ]S^^^^aanal0Sy:  children  receivin8 
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of  rhetorical  composition.16  Moreover,  this  version  employs  a 
strategy  similar  to  that  of  the  saying  about  the  sabbath  discussed 
above:  an  Israelite  idea,  God’s  Kingdom,  is  reconciled  with  a 
Cynic  theme,  naturalness.  If  anything,  our  saying  is  “more”  Cynic 
because  of  the  earthiness  of  infants  being  nursed  by  a  group  of 
women  in  a  place  public  enough  for  a  teacher  to  be  talking  to  his 
disciples  there.  In  addition,  one  notes  that  this  is  the  only  one  of 
the  extant  dominical  sayings  in  which  “entering  the  kingdom”  is 
easy;  and  it  is  one  of  very  few  to  appear,  in  some  form,  in  the 
Synoptics,  in  Thomas,  and  also  in  John  (as  the  only  Johannine 
mention  of  God’s  kingdom). 

In  this  early  form  of  the  saying,  one  notes  that  the  kingdom  is 
imaged  as  present  to  hand  (or  rather  mouth),  and  not  far  off  in 
time  or  space.  The  metaphor  of  nursing  represents  entrance  into 
the  kingdom  as  something  that  is  easy  and  natural,  something 
toward  which  nature  actually  inclines  us.  To  enter  is  to  have  the 
kingdom  enter  you.  You  receive  it  like  a  baby  receives  milk:  just 
open  up,  and  down  it  goes.  The  metaphor  suggests  that  God  is  like 
the  nursing  mothers,  as  eager  to  give  the  kingdom  as  the  babies 
are  to  receive  it.  These  aspects  of  the  metaphor  also  attest  to  its 
age.  Easy  entry,  natural  affinity,  and  a  mother-God  all  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  written  out  of  the  Jesus  traditions  than  to  have 
been  written  into  them. 

I  believe  that  we  can  identify  four  subsequent  strands  of 
development  of  this  little  saying.  Three  of  them  lead  into  the  Syn¬ 
optic  tradition,  where  they  are  tied  together  again  by  Mark.  The 
fourth  leads  into  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  and  into  John.  (See  the 
chart  for  a  schematic  illustration  of  these  four  strands.) 

Three  of  the  trails  which  this  saying  has  left  through  the 
thickets  of  the  Jesus  traditions  all  start  off  in  the  same  direction 


16  The  latter  fact  perhaps  explains  its  absence  from  the  canonical  gospels,  which  let 
someone  mention  nursing  to  Jesus,  but  not  show  it  to  him.  Even  in  the  canon,  however,  a 
mention  of  nursing  is  linked  to  conditions  for  receiving  the  word  of  God  (see  Lk.  11:27). 
The  age  of  weaning,  when  nursing  ceased,  was  significant  for  the  rabbis  of  the  late  first 
centure  C.E.,  because  at  this  age  a  child  began  to  be  instructed  in  Torah  and  took  on  a  new 
legal  status.  The  Mishnah  records  a  disagreement  between  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua  about 
the  Droper  age  for  weaning  (see  Ketuboth,  60a;  cf.  2  Macc  7:27).  Eliezer  Ebner  points  out. 
“The  names  for  the  little  boy  and  girl  were  appropriately  Tinok  and  Tinoket,  meaning 
‘suckling’.  This  name  became  a  term  of  endearment,  as  it  was  applied  to  boys  and  girls  w  ho 
were  beyond  the  nursing  stage  for  a  number  of  years.  See  Ebner  s  Elementary  Education 
in  Ancient  Israel  During  the  Tannaitic  Period  (10-220  C.E.)  (New'  York:  Bloch  Publishing 
Company,  5716/1956). 
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— that  is,  development  toward  paideia .1T  I  infer  that  teachers 
within  the  earliest  Jesus  traditions  discovered  that  entering  the 
kingdom  was  in  fact  not  as  easy  as  nursing.  They  offered  the 
nipple  of  the  gospel,  as  it  were,  but  found  few  hungry  babies  out 
there  ready  to  suckle.  Perhaps  even  their  most  willing  disciples 
experienced  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  kingdom.  In  the  wake  of 
these  experiences,  four  modifications  were  then  made  in  the 
statement:  suppression  of  the  food  metaphor,  suppression  of  the 
mothering  metaphor,  a  weaning  of  the  baby  so  that  it  aged  into  a 
child  ( paidion ),  and  consequently  a  change  from  passive  recep¬ 
tivity  to  a  somewhat  more  active  posture.  These  developments 
make  it  easier  for  teachers  to  explain  to  themselves  their  expe¬ 
riences  (including  their  failures  as  well  as  their  successes)  and  to 
articulate  principles  to  guide  their  practices. 

After  these  common  early  developments,  I  see  a  three-way 
split  in  one  basic  trajectory  of  the  saying.  The  first  trail  leads  on 
through  a  further  modification,  in  which  the  “naturalness”  claimed 
for  entering  the  kingdom  is  displaced  by  a  more  conventional  or 
.  even  legal  relationship  between  the  kingdom  and  the  child.  The 
saying  surfaces  again  as  to  such  (i.e.,  children  =  paidia)  belongs 
the  kingdom  of  God”  (Mk  10:14  and  par) .  I  call  this  the  “belongs” 
form  of  the  saying. 

A  second  trail  leads  into  somewhat  different  modifications. 
There  is  a  generalization  in  regard  to  the  status  of  those  who  enter 
the  kingdom:  they  are  like  children.  This  brings  the  concept  of 
kingdom  closer  to  the  concept  of  paideia,  for  one  characteristic 
of  children  (-paidia)  is  that  they  are  susceptible  to  being 
instructed  and  punished.  Yet  the  requirement  of  becoming  like  a 
child  remains  implicit  in  the  first  two  examples  of  this  trend. 
G1  horn  22:3  offers  a  positive-interrogative  form:  “Shall  we  then 
as  children  enter  the  kingdom?”  Mark  and  Luke  offer  a  negative 
declarative  form:  “Amen  I’m  telling  you,  whoever  does  not  wel¬ 
come/receive  the  kingdom  like  a  child  shall  not  enter  it.”  It  is 
Matthew  whose  formulation  makes  the  implicit  requirement  of 
susceptibility  to  paideia  explicit:  “Amen  I’m  telling  you,  unless 
you  turn/change  and  become  like  children,  you  will  never  enter 
e  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  desirability  of  a  structured  program 


the  eai4y  churches  B*  other  ^  Concern^wi‘h  *****  as  a  distinctive  option  open 
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of  learning  now  emerges,  as  the  means  of  entering  the  kingdom. 
Entering  is  not  natural;  it  requires  effort.  A  teacher  becomes  the 
indispensable  guide.  This  allows  Matthew  to  lay  down  specific 
behavioral  requirements  elsewhere,  as  we  shall  see.  I  call  these 
three  versions  the  “like  a  child”  forms  of  the  saying. 

A  third  trajectory  develops  the  saying  in  yet  another  direction. 
The  figure  of  Jesus  himself  takes  the  place  of  the  abstract  concept 
“kingdom,”  and  he  is  envisioned  as  somewhat  distant  from  the 
individual  who  wants  access.  Access  or  entry,  previously  imaged 
as  swallowing  and  then  later  as  receiving,  now  is  imaged  in  terms 
of  approach  across  space.  There  is  still  a  natural  attraction  toward 
the  goal,  yet  there  is  now  also  the  possibility  of  hindrance  by 
something  or  someone  who  stands  between  Jesus  and  the  one 
being  drawn  to  him.  I  see  here  the  reflections  of  teachers  who 
hold  themselves  responsible  for  instances  in  which  their  teaching 
has  failed.  The  Synoptics  give  us  their  version  of  the  saying:  “Let 
the  children  come  to  me;  do  not  hinder  them.”  I  call  this  the 
“hinder  not”  form  of  the  saying. 

In  the  fourth  trajectory  of  the  saying,  the  motherhood  meta¬ 
phor  is  not  suppressed.  Neither  have  the  babies  of  GThom  22:1-2 
been  weaned;  on  the  contrary  the  imagery  moves  them  back  in 
time  and  places  them  inside  wombs  again.  In  this  strand  of  devel¬ 
opment,  Jesus  acquires  a  higher  profile  as  teacher  or  dialogue 
partner,  but  without  displacing  the  kingdom  itself.  As  in  the  other 
strands,  the  kingdom  becomes  less  accessible,  and  requirements 
for  entry  are  introduced.  However,  here  these  are  of  a  markedly 
different  kind.  The  nursing  imagery  of  the  early  saying  is  trans¬ 
posed  into  what  may  have  been  a  metaphor  of  pregnancy  and 
gestation  in  GThom  22:4: 

When  you  make  the  two  one,  and  when  you  make  the  inside  like  the 
outside  and  the  outside  like  the  inside,  and  the  above  like  the  below, 
and  when  you  make  the  male  and  the  female  one  and  the  same,  so  that 
the  male  not  be  male  nor  the  female  female;  and  when  you  fashion  eyes 
in  place  of  an  eye,  and  a  hand  in  place  of  a  hand,  and  a  foot  in  place  of  a 
foot,  and  a  likeness  in  place  of  a  likeness;  then  will  you  enter. 

While  scholars  concur  that  this  is  a  gnostic  baptismal  discourse, 
and  the  baptismal  font  or  tank  is  the  womb  of  the  church,  still 
there  is  no  consensus  that  this  passage  describes  a  Christian  fetus 
growing  within  mother  church.  The  imagery  of  pregnancy  is 
more  explicit  in  John  3,  where  it  structures  Jesus  s  exchange  with 
Nicodemus.  In  this  discourse,  however,  the  pregnancy  metaphor 
itself  is  the  source  of  the  hindrance  to  entering  the  kingdom 
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both  in  its  literal  sense  and  in  the  fact  that  its  literal  sense  blocks 
Nicodemus  from  grasping  its  figurative  sense.  Nicodemus  asks 
Jesus,  “How  can  someone  be  born  when  he  is  old?  Can  he  enter  a 
second  time  into  his  mother’s  womb  and  be  born?”  The  key  to 
removing  the  hindrance  is  the  figurative,  pedagogical  sense  of  the 
verb  gennao,  which  means  literally  either  “to  give  birth  to”  or  “to 
beget”  (depending  on  the  sex  of  the  agent),  but  figuratively  “to 
influence  as  a  teacher.”18  This  pedagogical  sense  fits  well  here  in 
the  context  of  a  dialogue  between  two  teachers.  Thus,  we  can 
translate  the  Johannine  form  of  our  saying  as,  “Amen,  I’m  telling 
you,  unless  one  is  re-influenced,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God  .  .  .  unless  one  is  mentored  by  water  and  the  Spirit,  she 
cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.”  Two  final  developments  may 
be  noted  here.  Entry  as  receiving  is  displaced  by  entry  as  seeing; 
and  the  maternal  womb  becomes  water  and  the  Spirit.  This  fourth 
trajectory  of  development,  unlike  the  others,  does  not  move 
toward  the  establishment  of  a  Christian  paideia  at  all.  The  men¬ 
tor/influence  works  independently  of  human  effort,  guidance, 

,  coaching,  or  correction  —  an  interesting  conclusion,  indeed,  if  it 
comes  out  of  the  experiences  of  Christian  teachers.  I  call  these 
versions  the  “reprogramming”  form  of  the  saying. 


How  Jesus  Keeps  on  Talking  After  Calvary 

The  four  trajectories  outlined  above  were  completed  (or  nearly 
so)  before  Mark  composed  his  gospel,  about  70  C.E.  The  first 
three  forms  of  the  saying  are  stitched  together  in  Mark  10:14-15 
and  may  already  have  been  juxtaposed  in  his  source.  The  fourth 
form,  “reprogramming,”  either  was  unknown  to  Mark  or  was 
rejected  by  him  in  favor  of  the  paideia  metaphor  of  sowing  seed, 
to  be  discussed  below. 

Werner  Kelber  has  opened  the  question  of  why  Mark  wrote  his 
text  at  all,  some  40  years  along  in  the  Jesus  movement.19  Kelber 


'’  This  figurative  sense  is  well  attested  in  Creek  literature.  See  Walter  Bauer  A  Crrrlc 

and  WH, in g  in  ,he 
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sees  Mark  discrediting  the  Christian  prophets,  along  with  the 
whole  prophetic  style  of  communicating  the  gospel  message.  The 
prophets  way  of  working  can  be  reconstructed  roughly  as  fol¬ 
lows.  They  continued  Jesus’s  Galilean  practice  of  traveling  among 
the  villages,  casting  out  demons,  working  cures,  maintaining  an 
open  table  fellowship  in  thanksgiving,  and  speaking  “in  Jesus’ 
name.”  Among  the  tradents  of  the  Q  sayings,  as  John  Kloppen- 
borg  has  shown,  the  content  of  prophetic  utterance  was  at  first 
sapiential,  and  later  apocalyptic.20  The  prophets  did  not  preach 
the  resurrection  as  a  miraculous  event  that  had  happened  to  Jesus; 
rather,  they  spoke  on  behalf  of  a  living  J esus  whose  death  was  not 
preventing  him  from  healing,  exorcizing,  and  uttering  new  words 
to  fit  the  occasion  and  the  needs  of  the  community.  Never 
designed  as  a  ministry  of  community-building,  the  prophetic  way 
must  have  been  perceived  (in  certain  circles)  to  be  growing  even 
more  volatile  and  destabilizing  as  the  prophets’  message  took  its 
turn  toward  the  apocalyptic. 

Moreover,  theirs  was  a  way  of  communicating  adapted  to  the 
village  ecology  of  Galilee  and  to  ordinary  folks.  The  author  of 
Mark  was  no  ordinary  villager.  He  belonged  to  the  culturally  elite 
and  had  had  the  advantage  of  advanced  training  in  rhetorical 
composition,  as  Burton  Mack  and  Vernon  Robbins  have  shown.21 
From  Mark’s  vantage  point  —  within  the  polls,  astride  the  diver¬ 
gence  of  at  least  six  contrasting  J  esus  movements,22  amidst  violent 
insurrection  and  the  brutal  reaction  of  the  Roman  administration, 
and  in  the  aftermath  of  significant  failures  to  get  Jews  and  Greeks 
to  swallow  gospel  teaching  —  it  was  clear  that  there  has  to  be  a 
better  way.  Mark  chose  the  way  of  text. 

Mark’s  text  is  one  continuous,  creative  makeover  of  Jesus  into 


20  See  John  S.  Kloppenborg,  The  Formation  of  Q:  Trajectories  in  Ancient  Wisdom 
Collections  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1987). 

21  For  a  comprehensive  treatment  of  recent  research  in  Markan  studies  and  a  daring 
reconstruction  of  the  inquiry,  see  Burton  L.  Mack,  A  Myth  of  Innocence:  Mark  and  Chris¬ 
tian  Origins  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1988).  See  also  Vernon  K.  Robbins,  Jesusthe  Teacher; 
Burton  L.  Mack  and  Vernon  K.  Robbins;  Patterns  of  Persuasion  in  the  Gospels  (Sonoma, 
CA:  Polebridge  Press,  1989);  David  E.  Aune,  The  New  Testament  in  Its  Literary  Environ¬ 
ment;  John  Dominic  Crossan,  Four  Other  Gospels:  Shadows  on  the  Contours  of  Canon 
(San  Francisco:  Harper  &  Row,  1985);  Bernard  Brandon  Scott,  Hear  Then  the  Parable.  A 
Commentary  on  the  Parables  of  Jesus  (Minneapolis:  Fortress,  1989). 

22  Burton  Mack  postulates  the  existence  of  six  distinct  early  communities  stemming 
from  Jesus:  Galilean  itinerants,  the  twelve  ‘  Pillars  in  Jerusalem,  the  family  of  Jesus,  the 
Congregation  of  Israel,  the  synagogue  reform  movement,  and  a  Christ  cult.  See  pp.  84-102 
of  Myth  of  Innocence. 
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a  disciple-gathering  teacher,  as  Vernon  Robbins  demonstrates.23 
With  his  elite  cultural  background,  Mark  was  able  to  create  this 
new  portrait  using  both  scriptural  and  non-scriptural  literary 
sources  drawn  from  both  Hellenistic  and  Hebrew  authors.  The 
question  is,  why  did  he  paint  Jesus  as  a  teacher ?24  A  plausible 
explanation  lies,  I  believe,  in  the  hypothesis  that  Mark  himself 
stood  within  the  circle  of  teachers  who  gave  us  the  “hinder  not” 
form  of  the  kingdom-entry  saying.  That  is,  Mark  is  one  of  those 
for  whom  the  person  of  Jesus  displaces  the  abstract,  imprecise 
notion  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  Mk  10:14-16,  the  “belongs”  and 
the  “like  a  child”  forms  of  our  saying  are  amalgamated  to  the 
“hinder  not”  form,  within  bracketing  statements  about  affec¬ 
tionate  touches  by  Jesus. 

Mark,  who  himself  studied  at  length  with  a  teacher,  sets  great 
store  by  the  teaching  strategy  of  facilitating  access  to  the  person 
of  Jesus.25  Therefore,  he  wants  a  Jesus  with  sharp  and  clear  out¬ 
lines.  Mark  counts  as  hindrances  the  growing  number  of  domin¬ 
ical  sayings  that  are  being  produced  by  the  prophets  “in  Jesus’s 
■  name.  Mark  needs  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the  Risen  Lord  and  bury 
him  in  text,  paradoxically  so  that  the  real  Jesus  can  be  preserved 
for  encounter.  This  is  what  the  genre  gospel  ’  —  as  Mark  over¬ 
hauls  it  —  is  designed  to  do.26 


23  See  Robbins,  Jesus  the  Teacher. 

This  choice  to  portray  Jesus  as  teacher  was  at  the  same  time  a  rejection  of  two  other 
options.-  Jesus  as  personification  of  paideia,  and  Jesus  as  recipient  of  paideia.  Combining 

™L'lke  a  chlld an.d  fthe  ,hll?dfr  not  sayings  already  was  a  step  toward  making  Jesus  into 
Paideia  personified:  for  the  like  a  child  saying  merges  the  kingdom  with  paideia ,  while 

PhhoHder  "I  Sfyln5SUp®TPOses  figure  of  Jesus  upon  the  kingdom.  Moreover, 
of  thed01d  Tpcf6  °f  Pa!dem  !he  hyPostasis  or  personification  which  is  “agent  and  mediator 
of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  in  the  Creek  world,”  according  to  Bertram  “ paideuo  ” 
Theological  Dictionary  of  the  New  Testament ,  p.  613.  Yet  Mark  rejected  this  option  per¬ 
haps  because  he  saw  it  as  incompatible  with  resurrection.  Likewise  the  canoS  gospeL 

Siver0f  Mar'0"  i  e”  JT  "  recdver  0f  Although  the  infancy 

although in lake’s  ™  ^  °Pe?  the  Possibility  of  Jesus’s  undergoing  paideia ,  and 

taught  a  lesson” —SfkKra  °n\nfarratlpM  JeSUS  r<?eives  a  P^ishment  (paideusas,  “have  him 
g  t  a  lesson  flogging)  from  Pilate,  yet  the  tradition  ultimately  refuses  the  option  of 

explaining  Jesus  s  passion  and  death  as  paideia,  instructive  punishment  from  Cod 
oHheaij?ciydCand^ d~£S  f^'31'1  “V  e^ecution  by  ad°pting  the  Deuteronomic  theory 

gymnasium  training  with  a  rhetor.  4  y  ngtny  and  costly  P°st- 

^uZ7^JLdrssion  ,he  80spel  ^ 
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How  the  Kingdom  Becomes  the  Un-Paideia 

The  failures  of  Christian  teaching  that  prompt  Mark  to  compose 
his  text  are  not  confined  to  the  “hindrance”  within  the  community 
comprised  by  prophets  with  loose  lips.  Mark’s  major  reflection 
upon  the  failure  of  Christian  teaching  is  presented  in  his  fourth 
chapter.  There,  he  adopts  the  Hellenistic  metaphor  for  paideia, 
cultivation,  and  has  Jesus  explain  what  happens  when  “a  sower 
went  out  to  sow.”  By  this  account,  when  Christian  teaching  fails  to 
yield  a  crop,”  it  can  be  blamed  on  three  likely  causes:  birds 
(Satan),  poor  soil  (shallowness  of  character),  or  weeds  (com¬ 
peting  concerns). 

One  notes  immediately  that  his  account  erases  the  efficacy  of 
the  cultivating  work  itself,  the  actual  practices  of  pedagogy.27 
How  the  sower  sows,  that  is,  how  the  teacher  teaches,  is  dis¬ 
counted  as  a  factor  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  teaching.  The 
emphasis  is  drawn  away  from  the  “artificial”  work  of  teaching 
and  focused  back  upon  the  “natural”  phenomena  of  seeds 
sprouting,  birds  gobbling,  and  the  sun  beating  down.  Mark  asserts 
in  4:26-29  that  the  farmer  does  not  know  how  seed  grows;  the 
earth  produces  of  itself.  This  is  a  curious  denial  of  responsibility 
for  pedagogical  malpractice  by  Christian  teachers,  and  both  Mat¬ 
thew  and  Luke  suppress  it.  Yet  in  adopting  the  metaphor  of  the 
sower  to  discuss  Christian  teaching,  Mark  has  only  followed  the 
tradition  established  three  centuries  earlier  by  the  Septuagint.  For 
its  Greco-Jewish  translators,  YHWH  was  Israel’s  teacher,  and  sal¬ 
vation  history  was  the  paideia  through  which  God  both  instructed 
and  chastened  the  people.  Mark  retains  the  idea  that  God  is  the 
people’s  teacher,  as  Robbins  has  demonstrated;28  in  fact,  this 


27  Mark  C.  Taylor  is  among  those  who  have  noted  that  the  sower  disappears  from  the 
parable  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  sown;  see  Erring:  A  Postmodern  A/ theology  (Chicago:  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  Press,  1984),  119.  Mark’s  gospel  therefore  becomes  the  first  work  of 
deconstructive  criticism!  Burton  Mack  observes  that  Mark  has  erased  one  traditional  ele¬ 
ment  from  his  depiction  of  Christian  paideia  in  the  parable  of  the  sower:  the  motif  of  labor . 
Mack  says,  “Now  the  seed  growing  secretly  fits  with  the  apocalyptic  theme,  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  comes  to  harvest  automatically,  in  contrast,  that  is,  to  a  paideia  character¬ 
ized  by  work  and  visible  accomplishment.  .  .  .  The  Greeks  would  certainly  have  noticed 
that  the  essential  point  was  missing:  the  imagery  of  cultivation,  so  important  for  the 
analogy  to  work.”  See  “The  Kingdom  Sayings  in  Mark,  F  oundations  and  Facets  Forum3 
(1987):  3-47,  p.  25.  In  my  opinion,  Mark’s  denial  of  the  need  for  deliberate  cultivation  is 
better  explained  by  a  Cynic  background  than  by  an  apocalyptic  one. 

28  See  Vernon  Robbins,  Jesus  the  Teacher. 
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theme  moves  Mark  toward  asserting  divinity  for  Jesus.  At  the 
same  time,  the  idea  of  God  as  ultimate  teacher  tends  to  preclude 
any  useful  discourse  about  preferred  methods  for  Christian 
teachers.  We  have  then  a  reinterpretation  of  Christian  teaching  as 
a  curious  un -paideia,  true  to  its  Cynic  pedigree  in  its  reliance  upon 
the  unfolding  of  natural  processes. 

The  author  of  Matthew  disliked  two  things  about  the  text  of 
Mark.  It  had  failed  to  silence  the  Christian  prophets  after  all,  and 
it  wasn’t  much  help  in  training  teachers.  Matthew  takes  another 
shot  at  discrediting  the  prophets,  but  a  more  important  concern 
for  him  is  to  tell  teachers  how  to  teach. 

Matthew  also  uses  the  cultivation  metaphor  to  discuss  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching,  but  unlike  Mark  he  is  able  to  find  in  it  a  way  to 
evaluate  the  efficacy  of  various  human  means  of  communicating 
the  gospel.  Quite  simply,  good  communication  is  cultivation  that 
produces  good  fruits  (as  in  Mt  7:15-20).  Fruits  are  good  deeds: 
not  sensational  deeds,  which  the  communicator  might  pull  off 
to  attract  attention,  but  the  common  ordinary  everyday  good 
deeds,  which  people  do  after  they  have  received  the  communica¬ 
tion.  The  trouble  with  the  prophets,  for  Matthew,  is  that  their 
deeds  —  flashy  cures  and  exorcisms  —  do  not  teach  the  people  to 
feed  the  hungry.  Matthew  parodies  the  prophetic  practices  of 
claiming  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus”  and  of  evoking  charis¬ 
matic  manifestations  of  the  presence  of  the  risen  “Lord.” 

Not  everyone  who  says  to  me  “Lord,  Lord,"  will  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  but  only  the  one  who  does  the  will  of  my  Father  in  heaven. 
Many  will  say  to  me  on  that  day  “Lord,  Lord,  did  we  not  prophesy  in 
your  name  ?  Did  we  not  drive  out  demons  in  your  name  ?  Did  we  not  do 
mighty  deeds  in  your  name?  Then  I  will  declare  to  them  solemnly,  “I 
never  knew  you.  Depart  from  me,  you  evildoers”  (Mt.  7:21-23). 

Matthew  stands  with  Mark  in  a  community  accepting  the  “hinder 
not  form  of  our  saying;  that  is,  Matthew  agrees  that  access  to  the 
person  of  Jesus  is  the  objective  of  Christian  teaching.  In  chapter 
25  he  returns  to  the  theme  of  judgment  to  reinforce  this  view.  In 
vv  31-46  those  who  shall  have  done  the  commonplace  deeds  of 
eeding  the  hungry  and  welcoming  the  stranger  are  the  ones  who 
will  receive  the  yearned-for  summons  from  Jesus,  “Come  ” 
Moreover  it  turns  out  that  Jesus  has  been  available  all  along, 
though  ludden,  in  the  hungry  and  the  stranger.  While  prophets 
might  be  able  to  evoke  occasional  intense  experiences  of  the  risen 
Lord,  teachers  know  the  whereabouts  of  Jesus  in  the  everyday. 
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Thus,  one  needs  a  teacher  to  decode  the  presence  of  Jesus  in  the 
opportunities  of  ordinary  life. 

Matthew  has  perhaps  taken  the  cue  for  his  critique  of  prophe¬ 
cy  from  the  Septuagint.  Greek-speaking  Jews  regarded  the 
Hebrew  prophets  as  implements  of  the  paideia  of  YHWH,  that  is, 
interpreters  of  the  punishments  by  which  God  corrected  the 
people.  To  kill  the  prophets  was  to  refuse  to  be  educated.  Mat¬ 
thew  knows  this  tradition  and  has  incorporated  it  (from  Q)  in  Mt 
23:34-35  (though  Matthew’s  addition  of  “scribes”  to  the  list 
reflects  his  concern  with  his  own  kind  of  teacher).  Nevertheless, 
Matthew  may  have  found  his  authorization  to  reject  the  Christian 
prophets  in  the  Septuagint  version  of  Ezekiel  13:9,  cited  above:  “I 
will  extend  my  hand  against  the  prophets.  .  .  .  They  will  have 
no  part  in  the  education  of  my  people,  nor  will  they  be  written  in 
the  writings.  .  .  .”  It  is  also  significant  that  Matthew  knows  and 
preserves  the  tradition  that  the  prophetic  way  was  used  and  au¬ 
thorized  by  Jesus.  In  Mt  9:35,  Jesus’s  mode  of  operating  consists  in 
traveling  through  villages  (although  Matthew  adds  cities,  poleis), 
teaching,  preaching,  and  working  cures.  In  10:1-15,  the  disciples 
are  told  to  continue  in  that  same  mode:  travel  among  Jews  only, 
preach,  work  cures,  and  exorcize.  Nevertheless,  Matthew  has  the 
risen  Lord  revise  these  instructions  specifically  to  exclude  the 
characteristic  prophetic  wonder-works.  In  Mt  28:18-20  the  new 
policy  is  to  go  among  gentiles,  to  baptize,  and  to  teach  observant 
behavior. 

Matthew’s  overall  concern  for  teachers  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized.  The  teacher  is  “the  scribe  who  has  been  instructed  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven”  (13.52).  Teachers  who  both  obey  and  teach 
the  Law  will  be  called  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (5:19). 
Where  Mark  dismissed  the  problem  of  failed  teaching  as  “bad 
soil,”  Matthew  is  obsessed  with  it.  His  text  is  full  of  warnings  to 
teachers.  Significantly,  he  adds  to  the  Parable  of  the  Sower  the 
Parable  of  the  Weeds  (13:24-30),  in  which  malpractice  is  inter¬ 
preted  as  bad  seed  sown  by  an  enemy  in  secret.  Matthew  profiles 
the  Christian  teacher  by  contrasting  the  teacher’s  role  with  two 
foils:  the  Christian  prophet,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  Pharisee 
(23:1-28) .  Without  discounting  the  anti- Jewish  tone  of  this  passage 
or  its  tragic  anti-Semitic  career,  it  is  possible  to  read  it  as  a  list  of 
“don’ts”  for  Christian  teachers.  Projected  upon  the  Pharisees  are 
the  dangers  of  teaching  malpractice  to  which  any  teacher  in 
Antiquity  is  tempted:  to  seek  honors,  to  emphasize  trivia,  to  set 
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impossible  requirements,  to  lose  substance  amid  fancy  words,  to 
preach  one  thing  and  practice  another.  If  in  Matthew’s  com¬ 
munity  a  class  or  order  of  teachers  is  forming,  Matthew  is  terrified 
of  what  this  could  mean. 


Successful  Policies 


The  gospels  that  made  it  into  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament 
come  down  to  us  because  they  formed,  and  are  still  carried  by, 
churches  with  viable  teaching  strategies.  But  besides  transmitting 
approved  teaching  strategies,  the  gospels  also  show  us  traces  of 
practices  that  were  suppressed  entirely  as  well  as  practices  that 
work  only  in  combination  with  other  practices.  Thus  the  canon 
preserves  for  us  two  extremely  significant  tensions:  God’s  king¬ 
dom  as  a  paideia  (culture)  entered  by  means  of  an  un -paideia 
(non-cultivation);  and  God’s  kingdom  as  a  gestation  which  you 
“enter”  by  means  of  nurture  (nursing),  that  is,  by  allowing  it  to 
enter  you. 


Jewish  education  in  this  era  was  developing  in  response  to  the 
same  cultural  pressures  that  shaped  early  Christian  education: 
Hellenistic  paideia  mediated  through  the  Septuagint  as  well  as  the 
ubiquitous  gymnasia ,  the  hermeneutical  principles  of  the  Greek 
rhetors,  the  dialogue  with  Cynicism  over  law  and  nature,  and  the 
interchanges  between  village  and  city  ways  of  life.  In  the  era  of 
the  sages  or  tannaim,  knowledge  propagated  among  Jews  in  ways 
not  too  dissimilar  to  the  traditioning  of  Jesus  material  among  early 
Galilean  Christians.  The  Mishnah  (which  was  edited  in  Sep- 
phoris)  is  a  collection  of  sayings  at  first  orally  transmitted,  some  of 
which  come  from  the  first  century  C.E.,  attached  to  the  names 
and  authority  of  famous  rabbis.  The  notion  of  “God’s  kingdom” 
would  have  been  unobjectionable  to  the  tannaim,  for  indeed  it 
begins  as  a  thoroughly  Hebrew  idea.  Yet  the  step  which  differen¬ 
tiated  Christian  from  Jewish  teaching  practice  is  the  step  which  I 
have  associated  with  the  “hinder  not”  form  of  the  kingdom-entry 
saying:  the  superimposition  of  the  figure  of  Jesus  upon  the 
kingdom.  Among  the  tannaim,  no  single  sage  takes  on  such  signif¬ 
icance.  The  living  Torah  abides  instead  in  the  circle  of  on-going 
study  within  the  circle  of  on-going  Jewish  community  life.  In 
saying  this  much,  I  am  doing  no  more  than  indicating  a  way  of 
investigating  the  co-origination  of  rabbinic  Judaism  and  ante- 
Constantinian  Christianity  through  their  divergent  teaching  prac¬ 
tices.  That  investigation  lies  ahead. 


MARIANNE  SAWICKI 


All 


This  article  has  addressed  the  problem  of  finding  the  origins  of 
Christian  education.  Whether  or  not  my  conclusions  are  accepted, 
I  believe  that  I  have  shown  how  one  can  find  both  evidence  of 
earliest  Christian  teaching  practice,  and  the  means  of  interpeting 
that  evidence.29 

Dr.  Sawicki  is  author  of  The  Gospel  in  History  and  has  taught  theology  and 
religious  education  at  several  institutions. 


29  This  in  effect  makes  obsolete  a  statement  by  O.  C.  Edwards  which  has  always  chal¬ 
lenged  me:  “The  reason  we  do  not  have  a  history  of  Christian  education  for  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  of  our  era  is  that  explicit  evidence  is  lacking  for  the  construction  of  such  a 
history.”  This  sentence  appears  in  a  volume  which  remains  the  finest  scholarly  introduction 
to  the  history  of  Christian  education  available  in  English.  See  “The  New  Testament 
Church:  From  Jesus  to  the  Apologists,”  in  John  H.  Westerhoff  III  and  O.  C.  Edwards, 
editors,  A  Faithful  Church:  Issues  in  the  History  of  Catechesis  (Wilton,  CT:  Morehouse 
Barlow,  1981). 


ESSAY  REVIEW 


WOMEN  AND  EVIL.  By  Nel  Noddings.  Berkeley:  University  of  California 
Press,  1989,  Cloth,  284pp. 


In  Women  and  Evil,  Nel  Noddings,  professor  of  education  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  takes  on  a  formidable  task.  She  attempts  to  describe  a  “morality  of  evil” 
from  the  perspective  of  women’s  experience.  Noddings  constructs  a  critique  of 
sexism  in  traditional  understandings  of  evil,  and  offers  an  alternative  “feminine 
phenomenology  of  evil  —  a  model  of  ethics  based  on  caring  and  relationality. 

Chapter  One  describes  traditional  views  of  evil,  focusing  on  the  meaning  of 
suffering  and  evil  in  Christian  theology.  Chapter  Two  examines  the  portrayal  of 
women  as  evil  in  western  traditions,  while  Chapter  Three  shows  how  the 
portrayal  of  the  ‘good  women”  functions  to  control  female  autonomy. 

Chapter  Four  is  the  heart  of  this  book.  Attempting  to  define  evil  from  the 
perspective  of  women’s  experience,  Noddings  defines  three  categories  of  evil: 
pain,  separation,  and  helplessness.  She  also  differentiates  natural  evil  (pain, 
illness,  and  death),  moral  evil  (deliberate  infliction  of  physical  or  psychic  pain), 
and  cultural  evil  (poverty,  racism,  war,  and  sexism),  arguing  that  although  nat¬ 
ural  evil  may  be  inevitable,  moral  and  cultural  evil  can  be  avoided  or  reduced. 

In  Chapters  Five  through  Eight  N oddings  approaches  various  manifestations 
o  natural,  moral  and  cultural  evil  from  a  “woman’s  perspective,”  generating  an 
et  nc  o  caring  with  significant  implications  for  the  moral  dilemmas  of  con¬ 
temporary  world.  Addressing  such  problems  as  abortion,  euthanasia,  poverty, 
oppression  war,  sexual  abuse,  sexism  in  marriage,  and  terrorism,  she  shows  how 

?  re  a>hOIlaiI  et,hlc’  positively  applied,  can  move  toward  a  diminution  of  the 
evils  with  which  we  live. 


The  final  chapter  (nine)  explores  the  task  of  educating  for  a  morality  of  evil 
and  considers  the  ‘possibility  of  spirituality  and  what  it  might  mean  for  men’s 
and  women  s  lives  and  for  the  development  of  a  morality  of  evil”  (p.  8). 

n  this  review  essay  the  two  reviewers  will  address  the  major  issues  raised  by 
Noddings.  Rather  than  integrating  our  voices  into  a  single  response,  we  offer  I 
dialogical  review  in  which  our  voices  remain  distinct. 


women  and  Evil 


3  diTrbi"S  li,a"y  °f  misogynist  beliefs  and 
1  ices  dating  from  biblical  times  to  the  present.  Included  in  her  discussion  are 

of  “the  good  woman”  is  no  less  disturbing  than  h^accouiTt'ofw^temmisogyny! 
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Thus  she  offers  a  convincing  demonstration  of  the  hidden  sexism  in  the  ideal  of 
selfless  womanhood. 

One  might  find  fault  with  the  broad  strokes  with  which  Noddings  paints  the 
portrait  of  misogyny  throughout  the  history  of  the  west.  One  is  left  with  a  mono¬ 
lithic  sense  of  an  eternal  and  overwhelming  misogyny  completely  silencing  the 
voices  of  women.  Her  quick  survey  prohibits  any  specificity  with  regard  to  his¬ 
torical,  geographical,  or  social  differences,  nor  can  she  account  for  the  few 
female  voices  which  were  not  silenced.  Nevertheless,  although  her  rapid  survey 
of  Western  misogyny  lacks  nuance,  her  point  is  well  taken:  the  traditional  por¬ 
trayals  of  women  as  evil  and  as  good  have  both  been  constructed  to  support  a 
social  structure  which  controls  and  limits  female  autonomy  and  female  sexuality. 

Mongoven:  The  cumulative  effect  of  Noddings  presentation  of  man’s  view  of 
woman’s  relationship  to  evil  is  oppressive.  As  “The  Devil’s  Gateway,”  woman  is 
the  object  of  man’s  sexual  passion  and,  therefore,  the  cause  of  his  weakness. 
Woman  equals  body  (matter)  whereas  man  equals  mind  (spirit).  Women  are, 
naturally,  intellectually  inferior. 

At  the  same  time  woman  is  the  “Angel  in  the  House,”  one  who  is  credited  with 
“an  innate  allegiance  to  kindness,”  as  opposed  to  the  hero  committed  to  justice. 
She  is  infantile,  weak,  mindless,  morally  inferior,  and  in  constant  need  of  male 
supervision  and  protection.  To  avoid  evil  and  do  good  woman  must  be  obedient 
to  others  who  are  her  superiors. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  this  caricature  of  woman  is  the  vision  that  has  been  nur¬ 
tured  and  developed  throughout  the  centuries,  and  Noddings  has  described  it 
well.  Her  references  to  the  “tradition”  are,  however,  almost  always  from  either 
secondary  sources  or  feminist  critiques.  A  stronger  case  could  have  been  built  by 
using  primary  sources.  Her  case  is  also  weakened  by  the  author  s  obvious  disdain 
for  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  as  expressed  in  a  text  which  she  is  supposedly 
bracketing  religious  points  of  view. 

Noddings’  Critique  of  Western  Views  of  Evil 

Jonte-Pace:  A  prominent  concern  in  the  history  of  Christian  thought  has  been  the 
problem  of  theodicy  —  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  reality  of  evil  in  the  world 
with  the  belief  in  the  goodness  of  God.  Most  Christian  theodicies  have 
attempted  to  justify  God  in  the  face  of  evil  by  locating  the  cause  of  human  suf¬ 
fering  in  divine  retribution  for  human  sin.  Noddings  surveys  a  number  of 
influential  theodicies,  finding  all  unsatisfactory.  She  proposes  a  two-fold  alterna¬ 
tive  to  Christian  theodicy.  First,  she  suggests  that  we  can  encounter  suffering  as 
suffering  without  attempting  to  justify  it.  Second,  drawing  upon  Jung  s  Answer 
to  Job,  she  recommends  a  model  of  a  “developing  God,  a  God  that  is  fallible 
and  subject  to  error  and  temptation”  (24),  neither  omnipotent  nor  ultimately 
good,  and  therefore  unaccountable  for  suffering  and  evil. 

She  suggests  that  traditional  theodicies  actually  served  to^  compound  evil 
both  socially  and  ideologically.  Christian  theodicy,  she  claims,  sustains  a  social 
order  in  which  disobedience  or  distrust  of  the  patriarch  (as  church,  state,  or 
father)  is  the  greatest  sin”  (23).  Attempting  to  explain  evil,  theodicy  generates 
greater  evil  by  supporting  sexist  social  structures.  Ideologically,  she  suggests, 
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theodicy  legitimates  human  cruelty,  torture,  and  sadism:  “the  belief  that  justifies 
us  in  inflicting  pain  parallels  the  belief  in  the  male  God  who  inflicts  or  allows  pain 
to  accomplish  his  ends.  Cruel  acts  must  be  good.  The  capacity  for  cruelty  is 
godlike”  (227-228). 

Most  successful  in  her  critique  of  western  understandings  of  evil  is  her  dem¬ 
onstration  that  theodicy  sustains  a  social  order  of  obedience  to  patriarchal 
authority.  Her  Jungian  alternative  to  theodicy  is  not  strongly  developed,  nor  is 
her  argument  that  sadism  is  a  logical  and  ideological  extension  of  theodicy. 


Women’s  Experience  of  Evil 

Mongoven:  If  evil  in  the  traditional  (male)  view  is  disobedience,  what  is  evil, 
Noddings  asks,  from  the  standpoint  of  women’s  experience?  If  we  bracket  prior 
descriptions  of  evil,  what  do  we  find? 

Noddings’  methodology  in  responding  to  this  question  is  particularly  inter¬ 
esting.  She  uses  fictional  descriptions  of  women  in  the  setting  of  old  age  to  ana¬ 
lyze  evil.  This  is  not  a  study  of  old  age,  but  of  a  ‘period  of  life  in  which  gender  is 
less  salient  than  in  earlier  periods”  (p.91) .  Her  focus  on  old  age  is  intended  to  give 
her  perspective  the  inclusiveness  which  is  needed  to  make  the  analysis  applic¬ 
able  to  both  men  and  women. 

Noddings  brings  a  creative  and  original  methodology  to  her  search.  She  is 
successful  in  so  far  as  the  methodology  provokes  wholesale  reconsideration  of 
past  assumptions.  Her  conclusions  reached  through  this  methodology  resonate 
well  with  my  own  experience.  Why,  then,  can  I  not  own  them?  I  believe  it  is 
because  the  reliance  on  fiction  as  methodology'  is  unreliable.  It  is  anecdotal, 
particular  rather  than  universal.  It  separates  people  according  to  gender  rather 
t  an  uniting  them.  Also,  does  the  fact  that  Noddings’  conclusions  arise  out  of 
women  s  experience  mean  that  they  are  valid  only  for  women?  Noddings’  claim 
fra,!lr  ^scussion  of  old  age  is  “gender  inclusive”  does  not  stand  up.  Nor  do  I 
think  Noddings  really  intends  it  to  hold,  for  it  is  the  standpoint  of  women  that  she 
addresses  throughout  the  text. 

Whatever  its  inadequacies,  Noddings’  theory  deserves  study  and  further 
development.  As  she  demonstrates,  the  traditional  view  handed  on  through  the 
centuries  can  no  longer  stand  without  incorporating  reflections  which  emerge 
from  the  experience  of  women.  And  those  reflections  will  not  accept  the  premise 
that  woman  is  evil,  or  the  cause  of  evil. 

Jonte  Pace.  Noddings  central  concern  is  to  “understand  evil  from  women’s 
xperience,  and  to  construct  a  “feminine  morality  of  evil.”  Thus  women’s  expe- 

sianLgTof^vil  d^  “  pfMpte  in  her  review  of  traditional  under- 

constuSs  Her  ’  t  P rinciPle  in  the  morality  of  evil  she 

constructs.  Her  use  of  women  s  experience  as  a  critical  principle  is  quite  sue- 

theodicy1  blatan'tm is^  '°  ““T"  ’T*  <■ « *  social  con^  of 

ideoS  of  fe  W  •  y  h\my‘h  °f  the  Wl'  and  ™idious  sexism  in  the 
How  l  g  woman  who  passively  accepts  the  rule  of  the  father 

successful Atoubhn  TT* *  6Xperience  as  a  normative  principle  is  less 
of  To  ’A  troubling  contradiction  emerges  between  Noddings’  construction 

?  T*  “! *T  °'  ,radi,i°nal  -dersfa„Zgs  °h 

,'“7,  ,  The  g00d  woman’  she  explains,  is  characterized  by  “the  posi- 

t.ve  qualities  of  compassion,  maternal  caring  or  nnrturance,  recep  Jty,  respon- 
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siveness,  relatedness,  patience  and  an  appreciation  for  renewal  and  repetition” 
(62-6.3).  She  shows  the  limitations  of  this  view.  It  was  constructed  by  men;  it  is 
based  on  a  separatist  ethic  of  feminine  vs.  masculine  which  ultimately  “subordi¬ 
nates  the  feminine  to  the  masculine”;  and,  she  insists,  the  traditional  “feminine 
principle  works  on  the  unconscious  level:  “feminine  powers  are  unconscious” 
(63-64).  However,  her  own  vision  of  women’s  experience  differs  little  from  this 
perspective:  for  her,  too,  women  are  nurturant,  compassionate,  and  relational. 
Of  course,  she  would  grant  women  conscious  choices  for  relationality  rather 
than  unconscious  relational  compulsions,  but  her  description  of  women’s  expe¬ 
rience  can  barely  be  differentiated  from  the  sexist  description  of  the  good 
woman. 

Even  more  problematic  is  the  fact  that  she  does  not  subject  her  own  construc¬ 
tion  to  the  same  critique  she  applies  to  traditional  views.  If  the  ideology  of  the 
good  woman  functions  to  keep  women  obedient  to  patriarchal  authority,  to 
what  extent  is  her  view  of  women  free  from  misogyny?  How  would  she  claim 
her  vision  of  normative  female  relationality  escapes  entrapment  in  patriarchal 
structures  of  obedience?  I  do  not  mean  to  critique  her  goal  of  a  more  relational 
society  —  I  share  that  goal.  But  she  functions  more  astutely  as  a  critic  of  subtle 
misogyny  in  the  traditional  view  than  as  a  clear  defender  of  her  own  perspective. 

Educating  for  a  Morality  of  Evil 

Mongoven:  Noddings  proposes  a  major  reorientation  of  education  itself,  as 
gigantic  a  shift  in  our  understanding  of  the  purpose  and  nature  of  education  as 
she  proposed  in  our  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  evil.  She  herself  states  that 
“it  is  not  possible  in  one  short  chapter  to  describe  fully  the  sort  of  education  that 
is  compatible  with  a  morality  of  evil”  (233) ,  and  indicates  that  she  will  undertake 
that  task  in  a  separate  work.  That  “separate  work”  will  be  a  book  we  will  all  want 
to  read. 

As  an  educator  N  oddings  states  that  “a  primary  purpose  of  education  should 
be  to  redeem  pain,  separation,  and  helplessness  by  encouraging  people  to 
explore  the  nature  of  evil  and  commit  themselves  to  continue  the  search  for 
understanding”  (p.  230).  How  do  we  do  this?  First  we  must  change  the  standard 
curriculum;  second,  bring  into  the  curriculum  the  traditional  concerns  of 
women;  third,  change  our  instructional  patterns;  and  fourth,  totally  reorganize 
the  patterns  of  schooling. 

Noddings  wants  to  “create  education  anew.  She  wrote  Women  and  Evil 
because  without  a  renewed  morality  of  evil  we  cannot  ask  the  questions  needed 
to  prevent  us  from  continuing  to  ratify  evil.  And  ratifying  evil  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  a  curriculum  that  does  not  ask  questions  when  the  premise  is  that 
women  are  inferior,  mindless,  and  weak.  When  education  presents  obedience  as 
the  norm  for  good,  and  obedience  can  include  cruelty,  terrorism,  and  pain  as 
well  as  the  denigration  of  women,  then  education  needs  to  change  radically. 
Noddings  may  be  just  the  right  person  to  guide  us  toward  educational  and  cul¬ 
tural  reform. 

In  our  view,  Women  and  Evil  contains  a  powerful  vision  of  a  more  caring  and 
compassionate  world,  a  vision  with  implications  both  within  the  classroom  and 
beyond.  In  spite  of  its  limitations,  this  is  a  book  well  worth  reading.  —  Drs.  Anne 
Marie  Mongoven  and  Diane  Jonte-Pace,  Santa  Clara  Lniversity,  Santa  Clara, 
California. 
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IN  THE  NAME  OF  JESUS:  REFLECTIONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  LEADER¬ 
SHIP.  Henri  Nouwen  J.M.  New  York:  Crossroad  Publishing  Company,  1989. 
Cloth,  81  pp. 

In  recent  years  the  nature  of  leadership  has  been  examined  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives:  CEOs  of  major  corporations,  former  U.S.  presidents,  well-known 
humanitarians,  theologians,  religious  educators.  A  widely  quoted  author  is 
Robert  Greenleaf,  whose  book  title,  Servant  Leadership,  has  become  a  “buzz 
word  in  certain  circles.  Henri  Nouwen’s  most  recent  book,  subtitled  “Reflec¬ 
tions  on  Christian  Leadership,”  contributes  a  contemplative  approach  to  the 
topic. 

The  animating  spirit  of  the  book  derives  from  Nouwen’s  present  ministry  as  a 
priest  for  Daybreak,  one  of  the  L  Arche  communities  for  mentally  handicapped 
people  begun  by  Jean  Vanier.  The  presence  of  this  community’s  life  is  en¬ 
countered  throughout,  especially  in  Bill,  a  resident  of  the  community  who  shares 
ministry  with  Nouwen  in  the  original  presentations  of  these  reflections  as  lec¬ 
tures  to  a  gathering  of  priests  and  ministers. 

In  confrontation  with  the  temptations  of  many  contemporary  images  of 
leadership,  Nouwen  reflects  upon  the  central  questions,  tasks,  and  challenges  of 
Christian  leadership  in  the  twenty-first  century,  suggesting  three  disciplines  of 
preserving  ministry  in  the  name  of  Jesus.”  He  invites  Christian  leaders  to  step 
back  from  the  frantic  pace  of  ministry  and  to  visit  two  gospel  stories  —  Jesus’ 

■  temptations  in  the  wilderness  and  Peter’s  call  to  be  a  shepherd  —  and  his  own 
transition  from  Harvard  to  Daybreak.  These  interwoven  scenes  draw  the  reader 
into  the  struggle  of  Jesus,  Peter,  and  Nouwen  as  they  anguish  over  the  nature  of 
re  igious  leadership.  Through  them  Nouwen  points  toward  radically  disciplined 
o  -centeredness  as  the  primary  need  for  religious  leaders  today.  Such  leader- 
s^p  resists  the  demand  for  relevant,  popular,  and  powerful  leadership  through 
e  disciplines  of  contemplation,  confession  and  forgiveness,  and  theological 
reflection.  Centered  in  the  love  of  Cod,  such  a  leader,  says  Nouwen,  joins  others 
in  a  communal  and  mutual  ministry  where  openness  and  vulnerability  replace 
the  distancing  of  professionalism  and  individual  heroism.  Such  leadership  re- 

“do^wa^^moMity/^  mCanS  *°  ^  and  a  w*Ningness  to  follow  Jesus’  way  of 

fhenwT  efTilyider!tify  “vintage”  Nouwen  in  this  book:  autobiographical 

pastora S  s'  Y  ^  f  ”  ^  SpiritUa'  dirertor/advisor,  a  conversational 
pastoral  style  simplicity  of  presentation.  The  tone  is  one  of  angst  struggle 

renunciation,  loneliness,  and  vulnerability.  Paradox  is  a  frequent  device  The 
them  is  relevant,  to  be  led  is  to  lead,  to  lead  is  to  be  a  servant).  Many  of  the 
themes  one  has  come  to  expect  of  his  work  are  here.  Yet  readers  famTar  wRh 
Nouwen  wd!  encounter  a  new  emphasis:  mutuality.  Principally,  one  gathers  as  a 

accustomed^o  hilTlT  ^  explores  ministry  as  communal.  Readers 

aga  n  t  tl  d  le  s  of"6  t  into  self  and  his  usual  warning 

against  the  dangers  of  needing  others”  may  wonder  at  the  change. 

book  particular,  one  is  led  to  wonder  what  part  the  male  life  expe- 
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rience  plays  here.  Studies  of  the  male  life  cycle  suggest  that  a  search  for  the 
intimacy  of  pri\  ate  life  often  follows  the  early  adult  years  of  an  autonomous 
quest  for  accomplishment  in  the  public  arena.  One  also  wonders  how  women  or 
minorities  hear  these  words  from  one  who,  having  attained  a  position  of  promi¬ 
nence,  may  anticipate  a  ready  audience  for  his  words  which  reject  prominent 
leadership.  Is  this  a  challenge  to  them  to  accept  marginality?  Or  are  they  needed 
in  positions  of  prominent,  relevant  leadership  to  bring  to  public  life  the  wisdom 
and  experience  gained  from  marginality  and  interpersonal  private  life? 

\\  herein,  then,  lies  the  power  of  the  book?  And  it  does  have  power  for  many. 
It  seems  to  lie  in  the  paradoxical  challenge  to  let  go  of  the  weight  of  relevant, 
powerful  leadership  and  to  center  oneself  in  a  simple,  difficult  identity  focused 
by  the  question  of  Jesus:  “Do  you  love  me?”  In  the  midst  of  helpful,  but  often 
bland,  costless  writings  about  leadership  —  social  analysis  of,  techniques  for, 
exhortations  about  —  Nouwen  invites  Christian  leaders  to  move  ever  more 
deeply  into  ministry  in  “which  the  suffering  servant  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  is  made 
manifest.” 

Such  a  call  seems  to  touch  deep  places  in  the  hearts  of  many  who  are  in 
positions  of  leadership.  One  sophisticated  church  bureaucrat  says  he  has  read 
this  book  over  and  over  again;  a  dean  of  students  at  a  theological  institution  used 
it  as  a  basis  for  her  installation  address;  students  in  a  course  on  ministry  in  educa¬ 
tion  credited  it  as  being  one  of  the  course’s  most  important  components.  The 
Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  its  founding  pastor,  Gordon 
Cosby,  are  using  it  as  a  primary  text  for  their  recently  initiated  Servant  Leader¬ 
ship  School. 

Finally,  what  implications  does  Nouwen’s  reflections  have  for  the  field  of 
religious  education  and,  in  particular,  for  those  who  are  preparing  persons  for 
ministry?  Those  who  view  themselves  as  working  primarily  within  the  field  of 
religious  education  may  see  this  book  as  irrelevant  to  the  particular  aims  and 
concerns  of  their  discipline.  Those  who  view  themselves  as  professionals  within 
the  church’s  profession  of  ministry  may  see  many  relevant  connections. 

Although  the  book  is  written  from  within  and  to  the  Christian  community, 
Nouwen’s  central  concepts  might  well  occasion  thoughtful  reflection  by  those  in 
other  religious  traditions.  He  invites  all  who  are  preparing  persons  for  religious 
leadership  to  reconsider  what  their  animating  images  are  of  the  nature  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  contemporary  religious  communities;  to  examine  to  what  extent  their 
own  writing  and  teaching  reflect  a  hidden  assent  to  dominant  cultural  norms 
rather  than  to  an  “alternative  consciousness,”  to  use  Walter  Brueggemann  s 
phrase:  to  think  about  what  style  of  leadership  they  are  modelling  as  teachers, 
advisers,  researchers;  and  to  explore  ways  this  book  might  be  useful  in  forma¬ 
tion,  not  only  of  professionals  in  ministry,  but  of  the  people  of  God,  with  whom 
they  will  be  in  mutual  ministry.  —  Sally  Naylor  Johnston,  Doctoral  Student; 
Estelle  Rountree  McCarthy,  Associate  Professor  of  Christian  Education;  Presby¬ 
terian  School  of  Christian  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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URBAN  CHURCH  EDUCATION.  Edited  by  Donald  B.  Rogers.  Birmingham, 
Alabama:  Religious  Education  Press,  1989.  Paper,  213  pp. 


There  is  a  very  basic  question  to  ask  of  a  book  such  as  Urban  Church  Education, 
edited  by  Donald  B.  Rogers.  How  does  church  education  differ  in  the  urban 
setting?  What  factors  are  present,  what  issues  raised,  what  questions  asked  that 
do  not  pertain  to  good  Christian  education  anywhere? 

To  the  credit  of  Donald  Rogers,  his  contributors  have  all  had  extensive  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  urban  context .  3  hank  goodness !  Don  Rogers,  professor  of  religious 
education  at  United  Seminary  in  Dayton,  also  serves  as  pastor  of  an  urban  Bap¬ 
tist  church.  His  distinguished  contributors  have  worked  or  do  now  work  in  urban 
churches,  or  supervise  and  consult  with  pastors  and  educators  in  urban  churches. 
This  kind  of  credential  may  not  be  important  to  some  readers,  but  it  is  reassur¬ 
ing  to  those  wary  of  theory  without  practicum.  So  many  ideas  look  good  on 
paper. 


Rogers  points  out  early  in  his  introduction  that  there  are  just  so  many  vari¬ 
ables  in  religious  instruction.  He  quotes  James  Michael  Lee  who  relates  Christian 
education  to  four  factors:  “the  teacher,  the  learner,  the  subject  matter  content, 
and  the  environment”  (p.  6) .  So,  for  this  environment  —  the  urban  scene  —  how 
do  we  assess  and  treat  the  variables?  The  editor  writes  in  his  first  chapter  that 
t  ere  are  necessary  adaptations  for  the  urban  setting,  and  that  church  education 
is  heavily  influenced  by  the  “realities  of  urban  life.”  These  are  not  detailed  at  this 
point,  but  emphasis  is  made  that  alternative  models  for  traditional  Christian 
education  are  needed,  must  be  created,  tested,  evaluated,  and  reworked.  Rogers 
hsts  ten  observable  factors  that  give  rise  to  this  theory  on  urban  church  educa¬ 
tion.  All  need  expanded  discussion,  but  several  sound  intriguing  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  separate  chapters  or  sections.  “Teaching  in  a  Two  Behavior  World”  (the 
sanctuary  model)  is  sketchy.  How  do  we  deal  with  the  worlds  our  students  and 
eachers  live  in  day-to-day?  This  needs  fleshing  out,  preferably  with  examples. 

Responding  to  Severe  Limitations”  also  calls  for  elaboration.  The  deserip- 
°n  °  ?  ,UrC  eS  stmgg  ing  wit^  decreasing  membership,  aging  members  who 
f  Un  t!"  6 .  °  P*rt lclpate  as  fully  Physically  or  financially,  the  hemorrhaging 
rom  church  budgets  -  these  could  just  as  well  pertain  to  many  rural  or  small 

town  churches  as  to  inner  city  ones. 

the  woWem,le„?ngh  “‘r6  L"  'he  'f '  ChaP'er  a  general  solution  to 

moreel  T ,  '  churches  ,h«c  words:  “These  churches  need  to  work 
o  e  closely  together,  communicate  more  freely  congregation  to  congregation 

the  chT  :ggrT K  y  1 living  issues  of  education  ministry5 Many  oi 

the  chapters  which  make  up  the  balance  of  the  book  address  this  premise. 

Letty  Russell,  professor  of  theology  at  Yale  Diyinity  School,  who  did  early 
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work  in  East  Harlem,  reminds  readers  that  “the  church  has  as  much  trouble 
finding  answers  as  the  welfare  department,  housing  authority,  or  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  (p.  28).  Those  who  work  tirelessly  in  urban  situations  must  sometimes 
grow  weary  when  they  are  expected  to  find  almost  magical  and  immediate  solu¬ 
tions  to  deep  and  life-defying  problems  which  other  private  institutions  and 
government  agencies  have  wrestled  with  for  years.  Many  inner  city  church 
workers  have  seen  “the”  answers  come  and  go,  cycles  repeated,  instant  panacea 
fade  into  obscurity.  Still  they  know  that  with  lives  at  stake,  they  cannot  give  up. 
Russell  reminds  Christian  educators  that  they  cannot  just  sit  and  weep,  but  must 
get  out  and  listen  to  the  community,  keep  growing  in  Christian  faith  as  they 
struggle  with  what  the  Christian  gospel  means  in  this  time  and  place,  and  work 
out  patterns  of  religious  education  suited  to  the  culture  (p.  30). 

Chris  Michael,  director  of  the  education  for  Urban  Ministry  Programs  for 
The  Church  of  the  Brethren,  writes  that  it  may  be  more  comfortable  to  serve  the 
rural  areas,  but  that  ministry  has  never  been  limited  to  the  comfortable  tasks. 
God  calls  Christians  to  the  city,  where  abundant  populations  now  live  (and  very 
likely  will  increase  in  the  future.)  Her  challenge  is  strong  and  appropriate  for 
these  times,  though  it  is  doubtful  that  any  small  town  pastor  or  rural  church 
worker  will  agree  that  it  is  “comfortable”  to  truly  minister  anywhere  these  days. 

Kay  Kupper  Berg,  a  college  professor,  active  in  her  urban  church,  describes 
the  various  kinds  of  illiteracy  that  limit  Christians.  She  refers  to  Christian  Illiter¬ 
acy,  Doctrinal  Illiteracy,  Liturgical  Illiteracy  —  all  critical  areas  that  hold  Chris¬ 
tians  back  from  developing.  As  a  result  Berg  has  developed  a  core  curriculum  for 
church  members,  a  project  well  worth  considering. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  co-pastor  of  a  community  church  and  active  on  many 
urban  task  force  committees,  strikes  the  note  for  the  critical  need  to  develop 
leadership  in  the  city  church.  He  suggests  this  should  be  high  on  the  agenda  of  all 
denominational  levels  and  for  seminaries.  Denominational  leaders  might  re¬ 
spond  that  all  programs  are  designed  to  develop  leadership,  but  turning  the 
spotlight  on  the  need,  as  Jones  does,  reveals  many  gaps  in  such  an  approach. 
How  many  seminaries  emphasize  courses  on  equipping  laity  for  ministry?  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  development  of  local  leadership  is  often  a  subpoint  in  a  full 
course  schedule.  What  might  seem  like  core  curriculum  is  often  relegated  to  the 
peripheral. 

“Weekday  Alternatives  in  Urban  Religious  Education”  are  described  by 
Terry  Heck,  founding  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Released  Time 
Christian  Education;  and  “Models  for  the  Urban  Church”  concerns  camping 
experiences  for  city  children,  youth  and  adults,  and  city  work  camps,  detailed 
by  Richard  Stackpole,  pastor  and  founder  of  an  Urban  Ministries  Camp  for  his 
denomination  in  New  York. 

“Urban  Youth  Ministry,”  by  William  Myers;  Adult  Religious  Education  in 
the  Urban  Church,”  by  Bill  Gambrell;  “Biblical  Storytelling  in  the  City  by  T om 
Boomershine,  and  other  important  topics  round  out  the  presentations.  Several 
pointedly  discuss  worship  as  the  heart  of  the  urban  church  life,  urging  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  lively,  dramatic  worship  which  promotes  caring.  These  are  excellent 
points,  but  the  pastor  serving  the  nine-point  charge  or  circuit  in  what  some 
would  call  God’s  backwater  could  echo  the  same  sentiments. 

Rogers  winds  up  the  book  with  “Other  Models  for  Urban  Church  Educa¬ 
tion,”  including  the  Neighborhood  Club  model,  Storefront  Sanctuary  model, 
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Use  of  Computers,  Educating  the  Whole  Congregation  to  Mission,  and  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Economic  Awareness.  The  latter  cites  the  work  of  William  Grenville,  an 
executive  of  Mobil  Oil,  who  began  an  academy  to  help  black  students  enter  the 
business  world.  This  has  involved  many  business  men  and  pastors  in  both  Prince¬ 
ton  and  Trenton,  N.J.  and  could  serve  as  a  model  combining  the  practical  and 
theoretical. 

Rogers  finally  advises  readers  that  the  environment  is  often  underrated  as  a 
factor  for  learning: 

I  suggest  that  the  interim  strategies  (while  developing  models  and 
resources)  be  based  on  a  twofold  recognition  that  cultural  differences 
are  of  great  significance  in  religious  education  and  that  learning  is 
learning  in  a  generic  form  across  all  lines  of  individuality  as  well  as 
culture.  Both  truths,  held  in  tension,  will  prevent  us  from  ignoring  the 
problems  with  facile  stereotyping  of  any  of  the  participants  and  help  us 
avoid  the  sense  of  despair  and  rapid  burnout  that  can  arise  from  frus¬ 
tration  (p.  193). 


Two  years  ago,  while  teaching  a  course  on  urban  youth  ministry,  we  launched  a 
fruitless  search  for  good  textbooks.  Had  this  one  been  available,  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  an  excellent  choice  as  a  foundation  for  such  a  course.  Anyone 
working  in  the  urban  church  or  in  ministry  anywhere  will  find  this  thoughtful 
reading.  —Marian  Poindexter ,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Christian  Education,  Drew 
Theological  School,  Madison,  New  Jersey. 


THE  CHURCH’S  EDUCATIONAL  SPACE:  CREATING  ENVIRONMENTS 

fas?  IEA™’NG  AN°  LEARNING  By  J-  Cy  Rowell,  St,  Louis:  CBP  Press, 
1989.  Paper,  78  pp. 

Printed  as  a  how-to  8M1  inch  handbook,  this  practical  and  functional  guide 
will  be  indispensable  reading  for  religious  congregations  planning  to  build  or 
re-model  educational  space.”  There  are  illustrations,  designs,  flexible  plans  for 
mu  lpurpose  needs,  as  well  as  discussions  about  aesthetics,  the  role  of  art  and 
questions  about  the  “feel”  of  educational  space  and  what  the  church  and  school 
should  stand  for  in  the  community. 

<5  Jhw™h0r  iS  *fSOciate  Professor  of  Christian  Education,  Brite  Divinity 
Fort°Wn?riH  ^  C1rch,-Disciples  of  Christ),  Texas  Christian  University! 
1  A  U  lHe  1S  3  knowledSeab,e  authority  and  a  trustworthy  guide  as  evi- 

mn^R  VS  S°  mUCh  !‘Seful  information  here  that  it  may  seem  churlish  to  ask  for 
more.  But  many  readers  would  surely  like  to  know  the  extent  of  current  church 
and  church  school  building.  One  gets  the  impression  that  architects  pastors 

tTeSr^sr  hrUlldf  r  ^  a  bUSy  building  b00m’  That  maV  be 

true  for  the  Assemblies  of  Cod,  the  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  the  Church  of 

God,  and  many  of  Southern  Baptist  and  independent  evangelical  groups  It  is  cer 

ainly  not  obviously  the  case  with  mainline,  white,  ProtesLtlS'^L 

e  last  time  anyone  has  seen  an  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist  or  Church 
of  Christ  new  building  construction?  ’  ^nurcft 
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There  is  virtually  nothing  in  Rowell  s  otherwise  helpful  handbook  about 
inner-city  churches  and  the  changing  neighborhood”  of  so  many  of  our  suburbs. 
Among  the  several  illustrations,  there  are  no  blacks,  Hispanics,  or  Asians,  and  the 
church  pictures  and  people  in  the  educational  spaces  seem  familiar  as  middle- 
class  stereotypes.  The  mainline  churches,  as  every  successive  report  painfully 
notes,  are  languishing  for  lack  of  members  and  funds,  and  with  alarming  dimin¬ 
ishing  enrollments  in  Sunday  schools. 

Not  much  is  said  in  this  manual  about  the  relation  between  the  world  inside  a 
church  or  a  Sunday  school  building  and  the  world  outside.  It  used  to  be,  and  still 
is  for  many,  that  the  door  into  these  sacred  structures  meant  shutting  out  the 
outside.  Things  happen  inside  that  don’t  happen  outside.  What  happens  in  “the 
church  s  educational  space”  is  not  what  happens  at  week-day  schools.  But  the 
big  question  is  whether  the  door  that  opens  to  the  inside  also  opens  to  the  outside. 
Church  building  design,  whether  classic  or  contemporary,  usually  says  to  the 
community  that  this  structure  is  in  some  ways  special.  No  matter  how  contem¬ 
porary,  functional,  or  modular  the  church’s  educational  structures,  they  should 
say  something  special  to  the  community. 

This  booklet  can  make  a  significant  contribution  to  discussions  about  ecclesi¬ 
astical  “space”  by  reminding  us,  as  Mircea  Eliade  emphasized  so  often  in  his 
writings  on  mythology,  that  special  kinds  of  structures,  such  as  cathedrals, 
medieval  walled  towns,  and  castles  repeat  the  original  creation.  They  symbolize 
order  out  of  chaos  and  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  center  of  the  cosmos.  The  classic 
gothic  image  was  not  only  cruciform  in  the  sense  that  it  reproduced  the  cross  of 
Christ,  but  it  also  suggested  the  crossroads  of  reality,  the  intersection  of  the  ver¬ 
tical  with  the  horizontal,  what  Eliade  called  the  axis  mundi.  The  four  points  or 
walls  of  such  structures  corresponded  to  the  four  compass  directions,  the  four 
winds,  the  four  seasons,  the  four  Gospels,  and  so  forth. 

Such  imagery  would  seem  to  many  today  quaint  and  contrived,  even  though 
the  mythological  works  and  TV  interviews  with  the  late  Joseph  Campbell  have 
found  a  new,  receptive  audience.  Jung  would  probably  say  that  these  archetypal 
symbols  are  part  of  humanity’s  “collective  unconscious,”  and  if  the  church 
doesn’t  perpetuate  them  in  sacred  spaces,  they  will  emerge  in  secular  society 
disguised  in  our  shopping  malls,  resort  hotels,  and  on  cruises  to  exotic  places. 

Rowell’s  handbook  helps  us  to  initiate  meaningful  first  steps  toward  contem¬ 
porary  designs  that  are  cost-effective,  multi-functional,  and  energy-efficient. 
But  who  will  tell  us  in  this  day  and  age  how  to  build  or  re-build,  decorate  or 
re-model,  so  that  we  can  hear  an  echo  of  the  Almighty’s  word  to  Moses  —  Put 
off  your  shoes  from  your  feet,  for  the  place  on  which  you  are  standing  is  holy 
ground”?  (Ex.  3:5).  —  Hugh  T.  Kerr,  Senior  Editor,  Theology  Today,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST.  Editor  in  Chief,  Israel  Gutman. 
New  York:  Macmillan  Publishing  Company,  1990.  Cloth,  4  volumes,  1,905  pp. 

One  always  has  to  tread  carefully  when  entering  the  Holocaust  universe.  It  is  a 
vast  territory,  where  day  is  night  and  good  is  evil.  The  delineations  in  it  between 
these  “normal”  differences  are  not  always  clear. 

What  has  been  needed  for  a  long  time  is  a  kind  of  Wegweiser,  or  signpost,  so 
that  we  can  better  understand  those  delineations,  so  that  we  can  better  learn  how 
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a  civilization  which  called  itself  Christian  could  turn  its  back  on  the  teachings  of 
its  fathers;  how  the  worst  human  beings,  men  and  women  of  little  moral  sub¬ 
stance  but  a  limitless  capacity  for  evil,  could  gain  the  highest  positions  of  leader¬ 
ship  in  that  civilization. 

We  are  faced  today  with  the  recognition  that  the  Holocaust  represented  for 
our  society  a  breakdown  of  morality  and  a  corruption  of  all  standards  of  ethics 
and  value  judgments.  In  short,  the  Holocaust  has  made  it  clear  that  neither  of 
the  two  pillars  of  Western  morality  —  religion  and  law  —  was  adequate  in  pro¬ 
tecting  human  life. 

Elie  Wiesel  tells  us  in  the  introduction  to  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Holocaust 
—  the  most  ambitious  effort  yet  undertaken  to  quantify  what  has  been  called 
the  worst  event  in  human  history”  —  that  we  can  never  truly  know  why  these 
things  happened,  only  how. 

To  explain  how  these  things  happened  is  the  goal  of  these  four  volumes  and 
their  nearly  2,000  pages  of  information.  An  international  team  of  over  200 
leading  scholars  of  the  Holocaust  from  a  half  dozen  nations  has  created  nearly 
1,000  entries  that  describe  almost  every  aspect  of  Holocaust  history'  from  its 
beginnings,  with  Hitler’s  ascent  to  power  in  1933,  to  the  collapse  of  the  Nazi  state 
in  1945. 


The  beauty  of  this  encyclopedia,  and  a  part  of  its  brilliance,  is  that  it  is  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  consequences  of  the  Holocaust  years,  those  social  and  psychological 
imprints  which  continue  to  affect  our  world  and  mean  that  in  some  respects  the 
Holocaust  has  not  really  ended.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  entries  that  deal  with 
the  plight  of  Holocaust  survivors  in  the  displaced  persons’  camps  of  Europe  and 
the  psychological  and  social  difficulties  that  define  the  post-1945  lives  of  many 
survivors  and  their  offspring. 

No  encyclopedia  can  hope  to  be  fully  inclusive.  But,  I  must  confess,  this  work 
comes  very  close.  Before  examining  the  volumes,  I  drew  up  a  list  of  several 
dozen  names  and  topics  which  I  considered  to  be  essential  to  a  work  of  this  kind 
Some  were  on  the  periphery  of  the  better  known  people  and  places  of  the  Holo¬ 
caust.  I  was  not  disappointed.  All  of  the  names  and  topics  on  my  list  appeared  in 
the  volumes. 

Many  of  the  entries  are  brief,  but  many  are  almost  full-fledged  essays.  What 
is  especially  useful  to  teachers  and  students  are  the  bibliographical  lists  which 
follow  each  entry.  When  taken  together,  they  form  a  massive  bibliographic 
introduction  to  the  historiography  of  the  Holocaust. 

In  the  entry  written  by  Abraham  J.  Edelheit,  which  discusses  the  his¬ 
toriography  of  the  Holocaust,  it  becomes  clear  how  many  differing  interpreta- 
10ns  of  the  Nazi  war  against  the  Jews  continue  to  divide  historians  in  their  efforts 
to  understand  and  explain  the  relentless  German  aim  of  destroying  European 
Jewish  life.  Edelheit  also  discusses  the  continuing  controversy  that  rages  around 
the  question  of  rescue.  Could  the  free  nations  of  the  West,  especially  the  United 
a  es,  have  done  more  to  save  those  Jews  caught  in  the  Nazi  vise? 

If  schools  are  uncertain  or  unable  to  make  precise  judgments  about  the 
events  so  crucial  to  understanding  the  Holocaust,  what  is  the  interested  lay 
person  supposed  to  think?  y 

Turarwbp  this  is  th®.^eauty  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Holocaust.  As  Sylvia 
J  an,  the  project  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia,  writes  in  her  introduction  to  the 
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work,  The  facts  are  here,  but  they  are  only  a  beginning.  It  is  for  each  reader  to 
bring  them  to  life  in  his  or  her  own  heart  .  .  .  in  the  face  of  the  terrible  lessons, 
what  must  we  learn,  and  what  can  we  do?  What  is  our  responsibility?” 

This  statement  is  the  precise  reason  why  such  an  encyclopedia  must  exist  and 
why  it  must  be  read. 

Elie  Wiesel’s  rejoinder  that  we  can  understand  the  how  of  the  Holocaust  but 
not  its  why  now  becomes  clear.  Wiesel  understands  that  once  we  learn,  or  as  he 
puts  it  we  know,  the  how,  we  will  never  be  able,  if  we  are  people  of  any 
conscience,  to  avoid  pondering  the  why.  “To  confess  our  incomprehension,”  he 
writes,  is  a  sign  of  humility:  to  refuse  to  learn  the  facts  is  a  proof  of  arrogance. 
And  of  indifference.” 

We  are  thus  returned  full  circle  to  a  pair  of  essential  elements  which  allowed 
the  Holocaust  to  take  place;  the  arrogance  of  a  racist  ideology  which  proposed  to 
eliminate  those  lives  that  it  deemed  unworthy  of  living  and  the  indifference  of  a 
world  that  allowed  such  arrogance  to  make  a  quantum  leap  into  actual  genocide. 

And  if  we  understand  that  to  eliminate  these  two  attributes  from  our  midst  is 
to  help  insure  that  another  Holocaust  can  be  prevented,  then  we  have  learned  the 
how  of  the  Holocaust  and  why  it  must  never  be  allowed  to  happen  again.  — 
Abraham  J.  Peck,  Administrative  Director,  American  Jewish  Archives,  Hebrew 
Union  College- Jewish  Institute  of  Religion,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATION  ENCOUNTERS  LIBERATION  THEOLOGY. 
By  Daniel  S.  Schipani.  Birmingham,  Alabama:  Religious  Education  Press,  1988. 
Paper,  276  pp. 

The  explicit  aim  Schipani  states  in  his  book  is  “to  provide  a  broad  and  critical 
overview  of  liberation  thought  from  the  unique  vantage  point  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion”  (p.2).  The  structure  of  the  book  is  organized  around  what  Schipani  calls 
“major  liberation  motifs.”  They  are:  conscientization,  kingdom  of  God,  praxis 
knowing,  critical  interpretation,  and  base  community.  Each  motif  is  analyzed  in 
a  different  chapter  considering  what  liberation  theology  says  about  it  and  how  it 
is  related  to  religious  education.  An  appraisal  of  each  motif  is  outlined  in  a 
strengths  and  weaknesses  fashion.  In  light  of  those  criticisms  he  reflects  on  the 
ways  religious  education  in  a  liberation  theology  mode  may  be  improved.  In 
Schipani’s  own  words  the  basic  conclusion  of  the  book  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  encounter  between  religious  education  and  liberation  theology 
highlights  a  model  of  education  which  is  dialogical  and  conscientizing, 
prophetic  and  eschatological  in  vision,  and  praxis  oriented  .  .  .  [It] 
calls  for  a  critico-hermeneutical  perspective  and  a  communal  ecclesial 
context  at  the  service  of  God’s  mission  in  the  world  (p.  143). 

The  book  is  extremely  helpful  in  making  explicit  the  connection  between 
Freire’s  approach  to  education  and  liberation  theology,  a  connection  that  touches 
the  theological,  the  epistemological,  and  the  anthropologial  dimensions.  The 
endnotes,  that  are  abundant  from  the  preface  to  the  epilogue,  offer  a  wealth  of 
sources  for  further  reflection  in  both  theological  and  religious  educational  issues. 
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The  parallel  Schipani  suggests  between  Freire’s  levels  of  conscientization  and 
theories  of  human  development  (cognitive,  moral,  faith)  is  very  suggestive. 

Undoubtedly,  Schipani’s  main  contribution  is  not  only  the  presentation  in 
one  volume  of  two  recent  and  influential  Latin  American  contributions  (a 
pedagogy  of  the  oppressed  and  a  theology  of  liberation),  but  also  his  effort  for 
‘systematizing’  the  contribution  of  both,  Freire’s  educational  approach  and  lib¬ 
eration  theology,  to  the  field  of  religious  education.  His  understanding  of  con¬ 
scientization  as  a  creative  process  gives  new  insights  to  what  is  already  implicit  in 
Freire’s  understanding  of  conscientization. 

Nevertheless,  at  least  three  points  should  be  called  to  attention.  First,  the 
reading  of  the  book  will  be  disappointing  for  those  readers  who  will  look  for  an 
encounter  between  liberation  theology  and  religious  education  as  a  “field.”  The 
“vantage  point  of  religious  education  field”  seems  to  be  reduced  for  Schipani  to 
the  raising  of  some  educational  questions  about  goals,  content,  method,  student 
readiness,  or  teaching  styles.  What  he  understands  by  the  field  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion  is  never  clearly  stated.  In  this  sense  the  title  is  misleading  in  regard  to  what  he 
really  does  in  the  book,  namely  to  analyze  the  educational  foundations  and  edu¬ 
cational  assumptions  behind  liberation  theology.  In  other  words,  the  title  “Reli¬ 
gious  Education  in  a  Liberation  Theology  Mode  would  be  in  more  accordance 
to  what  the  book  is  about. 


Second,  it  is  unfortunate  that  Schipani  does  not  elaborate  much  on  the  inter¬ 
play  between  theology  and  education.  His  assertion  of  the  “mediating”  role  of 
religious  education  between  theology  and  ministry  (p.227)  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  three  things:  theology,  education,  and  ministry.  This  complicates  the  task 
of  integrating  them,  and  may  go  against  what  liberation  theology  stands  for  in 
this  regard  and  what  he  himself  makes  clear  in  previous  chapters. 

Finally,  although  his  criticisms  of  both  Freire’s  educational  approach1  and 
liberation  theology  are  well  taken,  they  reflect  more  a  mentality  that  reads 
through  North  American  “glasses”  than  Latin  American.  The  fact  that  some  theo¬ 
logical  positions  or  educational  concepts  have  the  risk  of  going  to  extremes  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  are  weaknesses  as  it  is  suggested  by  Schipani.  In 
the  specific  case  of  liberation  theology,  Latin  American  theologians  have  been 
aware  of  all  of  the  dangers  Schipani  lists  in  his  book.  The  most  concrete  example 
of  that  is  Gustavo  Gutierrez’s  most  recent  comments  on  misunderstandings,  de¬ 
viations, ^  and  need  for  improvement  in  liberation  theology.2  In  regard  to 
Schipani  s  criticism  of  Freire,  I  think  he  raises  important  concerns  but  once  again 
reflects  more  the  mentality  and  criticism  of  North  American  academia  with  little 
ideological  suspicion.  For  instance,  to  criticize  Freire  and  liberation  theology 
or  their  lack  of  interest  in  the  “past”  is  not  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that,  for  most 
atin  Amencans,  there  is  little,  if  any,  worth  remembering  positively  in  a  history 

°f  AyeTr°f  S?C1t  oppression  and  economic  exploitation.  I  wish  a  translation 
of  the  book  for  the  Latin  American  public  would  reflect  a  context  that  cries  out 
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for  justice  and  freedom,  and  that  it  is  not  only  okay  but  necessary  to  take 
radical  stands  whatever  the  risks.  Because  if  there  is  one  area  where  Paulo  Freire 
is  correct,  I  believe  is  in  his  conviction  that  “education  is  not  neutral.”  And  Chris¬ 
tian  religious  education,  to  use  Schipani’s  term,  is  not  an  exception. 

I  hope  religious  educators  will  take  seriously  the  contribution  of  this  religious 
education  approach  in  a  liberation  mode.  It  has  implications  not  only  for  the 
field  of  religious  education,  but  for  the  life  and  mission  of  the  church.  Cer¬ 
tainly,  Daniel  Schipani  s  book  constitutes  an  excellent  starting  point  for  such  a 
consideration.  —  Fernando  A.  Cascante  Gomez,  Christian  Education  visiting 
professor  at  the  Latin  American  Biblical  Seminary  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica;  Doc¬ 
toral  student  at  the  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education. 

FAMILY:  THE  VITAL  FACTOR.  By  Moira  Eastman.  Melbourne,  Australia: 
Collins  Dove.  Paper,  239  pp. 

Moira  Eastman’s  book  Family  is  a  passionate  and  powerfully  argued  defense 
of  the  family  and  its  role  in  society.  The  front  cover  bears  a  sub-title,  “The  Key  to 
Society’s  Survival.”  Eastman,  currently  director  of  family  education  programs 
for  the  Catholic  Family  Welfare  Bureau,  Melbourne,  spends  little  time  on  the 
problem  of  definition.  “In  my  study  of  families,  I  allowed  families  to  use  their 
own  definition  of  Family  —  and  in  fact  it  was  an  issue  that  never  arose.  Even 
children  as  young  as  two  know  who  is  in  the  family  and  who  is  not”  (p.  xiv). 

Two  strong  convictions  guide  the  review  of  studies,  research  projects,  statis¬ 
tics,  and  literature  on  families.  Technocratic  consciousness  and  the  ideology  of 
the  public  institution  have  been  damaging  to  family  interests.  The  confusion  of 
public  policy  and  withdrawal  from  responsibility  for  the  care  of  families  is  ad¬ 
vanced  as  evidence  for  this  claim.  The  second  conviction  is  that  the  antipathy 
between  the  public  and  private  realms  has  to  be  overcome,  and  the  contribution 
of  the  private  realm  to  the  social  good  recognized,  affirmed,  and  supported. 
“Families,”  the  author  states,  “are  the  strongest  factor  in  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  human  competence”  (p.  xvi). 

To  sustain  this  thesis  Eastman  has  ranged  over  an  impressive  body  of  evi¬ 
dence.  Since  the  book  is  a  popular  version  of  her  doctoral  thesis,  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  to  find  material  gathered  from  a  wide  variety  of  cultural  sources.  In  the  first 
part,  chapters  address  the  impact  of  the  family  on  intellectual  development, 
health,  social  skills,  and  competence.  The  second  part  of  the  book  looks  at  crea¬ 
tive  family  processes  and  policy  implications  implicit  in  taking  family  systems 
seriously.  In  the  third  part  four  chapters  are  devoted  to  demonstrating  how  fami¬ 
lies  are  overlooked  in  relation  to  lack  of  support  for  marriage,  the  family  s  role 
as  educator,  the  denial  of  the  link  between  the  family  and  poverty,  the  reasons 
for  the  neglect  of  family  issues.  The  final  part  under  the  heading,  The  Way 
Forward,”  looks  at  programs  and  policies  for  families. 

The  strength  of  the  book  undoubtedly  is  the  way  the  debate  holds  together 
the  private  and  public  realms  in  a  symbiotic  way.  Eastman  stresses  that  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  these  from  each  other  falsifies  the  way  we  seek  to  engage  the  issues 
clustered  around  the  family  in  its  inner  and  outer  expression.  While  some  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  religious  dimension,  it  is  not  highly  developed,  and  religious 
educators  will  have  to  make  connections  with  their  own  work  to  maximize  the 
usefulness  of  the  book.  But  there  is  a  wealth  of  data  here,  and  a  strong  critique  of 
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the  anti-family  movements  of  recent  times,  based  firmly  on  evidence  and  not 
ideology. 

There  are  occasional  lapses  of  concentration.  “The  only  solution  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  families  face  is  through  a  revival  of  the  public  realm”  (p.  xv) .  “There  will 
be  no  single  answer  or  solution  to  the  stresses  faced  by  today’s  families”  (p.  xvii). 
“Coleman’s  analysis  .  .  .  has  assumed  that  the  only  solution  will  be  one  that  is 
centred  in  the  public  realm  and  that  strengthens  the  public  realm”  (p.  134).  The 
confusion  identified  in  these  three  quotations,  however,  is  not  characteristic  of 
the  book  as  a  whole,  for  while  the  way  forward  offers  little  by  way  of  strategy  in 
the  public  realm  the  intention  of  Moira  Eastman  to  work  towards  a  social  theory 
of  family  remains  firmly  established.  It  is  one  of  those  books  that  I  add  to  my 
class  book  lists  with  appreciation  and  gratitude.  —  Denham  Grierson,  Ecumen¬ 
ical  Lecturer  in  Education,  United  Faculty  of  Theology,  Melbourne;  Executive 
Secretary,  Victorian  Council  of  Christian  Education,  Australia. 


EDUCATION  FOR  CITIZENSHIP  AND  DISCIPLESHIP.  Edited  bv  Mary  C. 
Boys.  New  York:  The  Pilgrim  Press,  1989.  Paper,  201  pp. 


In  1982  a  Center  for  Congregational  Education  was  founded  at  Christian  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  This  undertaking  was  funded  by  the 
Lilly  Endowment.  One  of  the  tasks  of  this  center  was  the  formation  of  a  National 
Faculty  Seminar.  The  seminar  was  ecumenical  and  interdisciplinary  in  scope 
and  was  comprised  of  11  scholars  who  met  a  total  of  nine  times  over  a  three-year 

period  to  discuss  and  investigate  the  relationship  between  education  and  church 
life  in  America. 

The  seminar  s  work  was  initiated  by  discussing  this  question:  “How  shall  we 
interpret  the  Christian  faith  to  educate  for  the  future  good  of  the  world?”  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Citizenship  and  Discipleship  was  a  result  of  these  meetings,  along  with  a 
companion  volume  entitled  Tensions  Between  Citizenship  and  Discipleship:  A 


Education  for  Citizenship  and  Discipleship  concerns  itself  with  an  age-old 
controversy,  the  relationship  of  religion  to  politics.  This  topic  has  been  brought 
o  public  consciousness  in  the  minds  of  Americans  by  recent  developments  in  our 
land  namely,  church  statements  on  nuclear  war,  the  economy,  the  right  to  life 
and  the  prominence  of  the  “Christian  Right”  in  our  recent  national  election.  ’ 
ducation  for  Citizenship  and  Discipleship  proposes  no  easy  answers  to 
concerns  some  citizens  might  possess  about  the  controversy  of  religion  and  poli- 
ticsbecommg  entangled.  However,  it  does  provide  a  thought-provoking  vehicle 
serious  study  of  the  question  concerning  the  relation  of  religion  to  politics  by 

d“ 6 Ttr1?*10”  lnvtermS  °f  the  dual  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
tionah  “H  P  61?[0re’ ln  thls  volume  the  following  question  becomes  founda- 
citizens?”  mi§h  We  appr°priately  educate  disciples  who  are  responsible 

In  endeavoring  to  answer  this  question,  Mary  C.  Boys,  Don  S.  Browning, 

Sarah  P.  ^  C°leman’  BernardJ- Cooke,  Karen Lebacqz,  and 

,  ,  .  ,  ,  v  1  e  e  reader  on  a  fascinating  journey  that  not  only  discusses 

and  thinks  about  education,  bu,  actually  educates  the  reader  as  weU 

ImSTTfT  t  “',l0r  faStanCe'  argue  that  Christians  must  be  "bi- 
gual.  That  .s,  Christians  must  learn  both  the  communal  language  of  their , 
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tradition  and  the  public  language  of  the  secular  world.  Mary  C.  Boys,  who  is  not 
only  editor  but  a  contributor  to  this  volume,  along  with  Bernard  Cooke  map  out 
a  schema  which  is  seminal  to  fashioning  a  pastoral  response.  Don  Browning  and 
Karen  Lebacqz  bring  to  the  surface  questions  proper  to  their  particular  disci¬ 
plines  of  pastoral  concern  and  nurture,  and  ethics.  In  the  concluding  chapter, 
Sarah  Little  points  out  the  common  themes  in  these  well-thought  out,  well- 
written  and  challenging  essays. 

The  reader  of  this  volume  will  discover  that  the  contents  of  this  work  were 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  dialogue,  openness,  and  honest  sharing  between 
the  contributors.  Each  chapter  is  interdependent.  In  the  last  five  years  there  has 
been  a  rapidly  growing  awareness  by  the  public  of  the  complicated  relationship 
of  religion  to  politics.  However,  not  much  material  has  been  published  that  ex¬ 
plores  seriously  the  responsibility  of  an  educator  in  religious  education  concern¬ 
ing  this  matter.  The  volumes  that  have  appeared  have  been  programmatic  in 
focus  and  style  —  for  example,  curricula  concerning  social  justice.  Justice,  Peace 
and  the  Integrity  of  Creation  is  one  such  curriculum,  published  by  the  WCC. 
Other  publications  concerning  religion  and  politics  have  been  formed  around  a 
specific  theme  or  topic.  Education  for  Citizenship  and  Discipleship  fills  a  void  in 
the  area  by  providing  the  professional  religious  educator  with  a  substantive  and 
challenging  volume  which  answers  the  question,  “How  might  we  educate  disci¬ 
ples  who  are  responsible  citizens?” 

The  “organizing  principle,”  to  use  D.  Campbell  Wyckoff’s  term,  which 
shapes  the  contributors’  essays  in  this  groundbreaking  volume  is  the  Christian 
obligation  to  love  God  and  neighbor.  Mary'  Boys  and  her  colleagues  in  Education 
for  Citizenship  and  Discipleship  have  provided  religious  educators  with  an  im¬ 
portant  and  well-defined  map  through  a  controversial  and  complicated  topic. 
They  have  made  the  map  not  only  clear,  concise,  and  contemporary'  but  neces¬ 
sary'  as  well  for  all  of  us  w'ho  not  only  strive  to  educate  others  but  are  in  need  of 
ongoing  personal  education  in  citizenship  as  well  as  discipleship  rooted  in  the 
love  of  God  and  neighbor.  —  John  P.  Tackney,  Director  of  Religious  Education, 
St.  Mary’s  Parish,  Brookline,  Massachusetts. 

THE  MORAL  AND  SPIRITUAL  CRISIS  IN  EDUCATION:  A  CURRICU¬ 
LUM  FOR  COMPASSION  AND  SOCIAL  JUSTICE.  By  David  E.  Purpel.  In¬ 
troduction  by'  Henry'  A.  Giroux  and  Paulo  Freire.  Granby,  MA:  Bergin  and  Garvy 
Publishers,  Inc.,  1989.  Paper,  xviii+174  pp. 

David  Purpel  sees  exciting  opportunities  as  well  as  ominous  risks  in  the  contem¬ 
porary'  situation.  He  finds  hope  in  the  creative  vitality  of  the  world  of  ideas, 
including  the  field  of  educational  theory.  He  shows  particular  admiration  for  the 
work  of  educators  such  as  Paulo  Freire  and  Maxine  Greene.  At  the  same  time  he 
expresses  alarm  over  the  perils  of  nuclear  wTar,  mass  starvation,  totalitarianism, 
and  ecological  disaster.  He  believes  educators  should  confront  these  dangers  by 
seeking  ways  to  decrease  the  probability  of  social  disaster  and  becoming  in¬ 
volved  in  the  creation  of  a  world  of  love,  joy',  justice,  and  compassion. 

Purpel  regards  education  as  a  moral  endeavor  which  is  concerned  w  ith  trans¬ 
formation  and  the  pursuit  of  meaning.  However,  most  recent  educational  dis¬ 
course  in  the  United  States,  including  the  language  of  educational  reform,  has 
been  obsessed  with  such  technical  concerns  as  merit  pay,  length  of  school  year. 
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and  standardized  testing.  This  narrow  focus  has  allowed  educators  to  accept 
uncritically  many  of  the  injustices  in  the  present  social  order  and  to  conduct  their 
debates  without  reference  to  whether  proposed  reforms  might  undermine  the 
democratic  principles  to  which  the  nation  subscribes. 

In  opposition  to  this  reductionism,  Purpel  sets  out  to  develop  a  language 
which  is  sensitive  to  the  relationships  between  education  and  culture.  He  bor¬ 
rows  elements  from  four  sources  to  construct  his  alternative  discourse:  the  So- 
cratic  tradition,  the  prophetic  tradition,  liberation  theology,  and  creation  theol¬ 
ogy.  This  selection  is  apparently  based  on  the  characteristic  way  in  which  each 
of  these  sources  affirms  a  cultural  heritage  while  maintaining  a  critical  stance 
toward  its  current  expression.  Drawing  principally  upon  the  interpretations  of 
Abraham  Joshua  Heschel  and  Walter  Brueggemann,  Purpel  concentrates  his  at¬ 
tention  on  the  prophetic  tradition  because  this  source  most  powerfully  integrates 
religious  affirmation  and  criticism. 

Purpel  explores  the  implications  of  this  dialectic  for  American  public  educa¬ 
tion,  presenting  his  own  approach  to  educational  reform  in  six  affirmations  and  a 
series  of  educational  goals  that  comprise  his  view  of  a  curriculum  for  social  jus¬ 
tice  and  compassion.  He  notes  the  importance  of  a  critical  stance  not  simply  as 
one  of  the  goals,  but  also  as  a  part  of  a  process  which  regards  the  goals  them¬ 
selves  as  historically  conditioned  and  in  need  of  continuous  examination,  reflec¬ 
tion,  and  criticism. 


The  audience  Purpel  has  in  view  is  middle  class  America.  He  has  selected  this 
group  because  it  is  vast  and  influential  and  would,  he  believes,  “like  to  choose  a 
way  of  life  that  is  right,  just,  and  loving”  (p.  30).  He  admits  that  the  middle  class 
often  makes  bad  choices,  but  he  attributes  its  poor  judgment  to  confusion  and 
frustration  rather  than  sin  and  a  desire  to  oppress.  This  analysis  of  the  problem 
permits  him  to  address  the  issues  since  education  can  help  clear  up  confusion  but 
has  no  answer  for  human  wickedness.  (He  remarks  that  the  latter  reduces  us  to  a 
choice  between  despair  and  prayer.) 

This  depiction  of  the  situation  may  be  necessary  to  his  strategy,  but  one  must 
question  its  accuracy.  Purpel  seems  to  suggest  that  education  will  enable  the 
middle  class  to  overcome  its  self-deception,  recognize  its  solidarity  with  the 
oppressed,  and  work  for  their  liberation.  Is  this  really  so,  or  must  sin  and  evil  be 
taken  into  account  as  factors  perpetuating  this  self-deception?  The  latter  per- 

rftarr'f  ””1  ^  edu°ati0n’  hut  do«  ”<>'  consider  education 
admits  A  f  The  a  S‘  a"d  con>Passionate  society  Purpel  envisions.  Purpel 

"  "eCeSSary  b'“  ‘nadeqUa,e’  b“'  he  d°“  “* 

nection  betwpp  T"  T"'™5  R^us  Education  Association,  the  con- 

T  ela?  P  ?‘r|>  S  “ncf ns  and  ,he  purposes  of  association's  found- 

each  canAoinntp  AT"  A  idfls  °f  religion  and  education  to  show  how 

attenurts  to  find Z  T  °ther  Recoding  the  dilemmas  that  plague 

hSwiSi tzr"  T  A3  Pl:,raIiS"C  CU"“re- he  nonetheless  sets  forth 
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e  is  more  likely  to  be  criticized  for  his  use  of  religious  categories  His 
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STRONG  AT  THE  BROKEN  PLACES:  PERSONS  WITH  DISABILITIES 
AND  THE  CHLTRCH.  By  Stewart  D.  Govig.  Louisville:  John  Knox/Westmins¬ 
ter  Press,  1989.  Paper,  145  pp. 

Seldom  is  one  asked  to  review  a  book  with  which  one  can  find  no  fault!  It  was 
with  a  good  bit  of  appreciation,  therefore,  that  this  reviewer  read  Strong  at  the 
Broken  Places  —  appreciation  for  its  depth  of  thought  and  clarity  of  expression, 
appreciation  for  the  author’s  understanding  of  the  world  of  the  broken  and  his 
affirmation  that,  as  he  quoted  Hemingway  in  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  “The  world 
breaks  all  of  us,  then  some  become  strong  at  the  broken  places.” 

The  text  is  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  One:  Brokenness;  Part  Two:  Trans¬ 
forming  Brokenness.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  attitudes  which  persons  with 
disabilities  encounter  in  the  world  of  the  “normal.”  They  are  crippled  by  attitud- 
inal  and  structural  barriers;  they  are  marked,  pitied,  and  avoided.  They  are  re¬ 
garded  as  somehow  being  to  blame  for  their  disabilities.  Walls  of  stereotypes 
obscure  the  persons  behind  them. 

The  second  part  speaks  of  the  role  of  churches  in  transforming  brokenness  by 
fellowship,  encouragement,  ministry,  and  action.  The  “broken”  person  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  being  a  full  participant  in  ministry;  the  ministry  is  with  the  disabled 
person,  a  shared,  mutual  ministry  in  which  both  bring  gifts  to  koinonia.  While  the 
work  is  written  from  a  Christian  perspective,  its  principles  of  caring  and  sharing 
also  apply  to  synagogues. 

The  author  brings  a  wealth  of  research  and  knowledge  to  the  book,  inter¬ 
weaving  insights  from  literature  and  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  There  is 
depth  of  Bible  study  bearing  on  the  subject;  the  theology  is  strong.  The  author 
ties  these  elements  together  in  a  fashion  which  enables  the  thought  pattern  to 
flow  smoothly,  grasping  the  reader’s  interest  and  involvement. 

The  appendices  are  valuable,  containing  resolutions  of  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  councils  having  to  do  with  persons  with  disabilities.  The  reader  is  led  to 
further  reading  from  the  excellent  bibliography  which  includes  names  foremost 
in  the  field  of  the  church  and  its  ministry  in  this  area. 

Strong  at  the  Broken  Places  would  be  useful  to  church  educators,  clergy, 
chaplains,  seminaries,  church  school  teachers,  and  all  who  seek  to  understand 
the  church’s  role  with  persons  with  disabilities.  —  Martha  B.  Aycock,  Associate 
Librarian,  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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GUEST  EDITORIAL 


“Ken,  we  need  you  in  the  nursery.”  “Oh,  no,”  I  said  to  myself.  I 
guess  the  fact  that  I  was  a  pastoral  associate  in  our  local  church 
would  finally  catch  up  with  me.  This  customarily  nominal  role 
took  on  a  special  challenge  this  morning.  The  day  before,  while 
dozens  of  boys  and  girls  were  opening  little  league  season  in  our 
small  village  in  Chicago’s  suburbs,  a  run-away  Cadillac  tore 
through  the  backstop  and  raced  down  along  the  bench  at  about  80 
miles  per  hour.  By  the  time  the  driver  crashed  into  a  building  min¬ 
utes  later,  16  bodies  lay  strewn  on  the  field,  including  three  dead 
children.  Later  I  would  officiate  at  the  funeral  of  one  of  those 
killed,  a  very  special  seven-year-old  named  Colin. 

This  morning  the  nursery  school  teacher  asked  me  to  sit  with 
the  children  and  think  with  them  about  what  had  happened  to 
their  friends.  I  didn  t  know  these  kids,  nor  did  they  know  me,  and 
the  few  mintues  the  church  hour  afforded  allowed  only  a  few 
memories.  Later  I  would  spend  many  hours  with  Colin’s  school 
class,  his  family,  and  his  friends  soliciting  their  help  in  preparing 
fitting  words  for  his  funeral. 


Such  an  extraordinary  loss  and  grief,  of  course,  catches  us 
short  and  unprepared.  I  was  struck  through  this  ordeal,  however, 
of  how  unacquainted  we  are  with  death  and  grief.  Our  dogs  and 
cats  don  t  die  —  they  are  wisked  away  and  put  to  sleep.  Grandpa 
may  die  -  but  he  doesn’t  repose  in  our  parlor,  and  his  visage  has 
been  cosmetized  by  the  mortician.  In  the  name  of  our  sanity  and 
happiness,  we  have  constructed  a  massive  denial  of  death.  Our 
experience  is  impoverished.  Our  faith  has  left  us  unprepared.  Our 

life’s  reality  °m  &CG  Ia^ler  ^an  brings  us  to  confrontation  with 


philhpe  Aries,  at  the  sociological  level,  chronicles  the 
suit  of  this  aversion  and  resulting  abdication. 


sad  re- 


oreeededT  tlT  ^  u  ^  S°lemn  procession  of  the  Corpus  Christi, 
P  eeeded  by  the  choirboy  ringing  his  bell.'  Gone,  long  gone,  the  days 
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when  this  procession  was  welcomed  sadly  by  the  dying  man  and  his 
entourage.  It  is  clear  that  the  clergy  finally  had  had  enough  of  adminis¬ 
tering  to  cadavers,  that  they  finally  refused  to  lend  themselves  to  this 
farce,  even  if  it  was  inspired  by  love.  Their  rebellion  partly  explains 
why,  after  Vatican  II,  the  Church  changed  the  traditional  name  of  Ex¬ 
treme  Unction  to  the  “anointing  of  the  sick,”  and  not  always  the  termi¬ 
nally  sick.  Today  it  is  sometimes  distributed  in  church  to  old  people 
who  are  not  sick  at  all.  The  sacrament  has  been  detached  from  death, 
for  which  it  is  no  longer  the  immediate  preparation.  In  this  the  Church 
is  not  merely  recalling  the  obligation  to  be  fully  conscious  when  one 
receives  the  unction.  It  is  implicitly  admitting  its  own  absence  at  the 
moment  of  death. 

Phillipe  Aries,  The  Hour  of  Our  Death ,  London: 

Penguin,  1982,  pp.  562,  563. 

We  have  titled  this  issue  of  the  Journal  “The  Pedagogy  of 
Death.”  It  seeks  to  help  us  all  come  to  terms  with  the  unfathom¬ 
able  and  dangerous  amnesia  regarding  mortality  which  has  set  in  in 
our  society.  Religious  communities,  especially  in  their  educational 
endeavors,  ironically  are  simultaneously  at  fault  and  are  our  only 
hope  for  the  restitution  of  appropriate  awareness. 

The  essays  in  this  issue  seek  to  amend  this  matter  in  small  part 
by  taking  account  of  the  problem,  submitting  it  to  critical  and 
historical  analysis  and  by  posing  corrective  response. 

We  begin  with  an  essay  by  J erome  Berryman.  Canon  educator 
at  Christ  Church  Cathedral  (Episcopal)  in  Houston,  his  career  has 
spanned  the  fields  of  theology,  law,  psychology,  and  education. 
F or  many  years  he  has  maintained  a  laboratory  school  in  the  Mon- 
tessori  tradition,  becoming  one  of  the  international  experts  on  the 
spiritual  and  moral  development  of  children.  His  work  in  medical 
ethics  has  brought  him  close  to  concerns  about  death  awareness 
and  response.  His  essay  lays  the  groundwork  for  this  issue  by 
framing  a  broad  philosophical  perspective  on  the  concern. 

We  then  turn  to  essays  by  a  Roman  Catholic  lay  woman  and 
Jewish  layman,  both  distinguished  pastoral  educators.  Joann 
O’Reilly  is  a  teacher,  clinical  supervisor,  and  dramatist  who  is 
presently  a  professor  of  religion  and  health  at  Rush-Presbyterian- 
St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  in  Chicago  and  director  of  the  Geriatric 
Center  Ministry.  Her  perspective  on  story  and  ritual  grapples  with 
the  primary  manner  in  which  a  society  comes  to  terms  with  death. 
Alan  Gorr,  director  of  religious  education  at  Congregation  Etz 
Chaim  of  Du  Page  County,  Illinois,  was  for  years  professor  of 
medical  education  at  the  University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medi¬ 
cine.  That  he  is  very  familiar  with  cross-cultural  processes  of  edu- 
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cation  is  evident  in  the  sociological  and  anthropological  scope  of 
his  essay. 

Russell  Burck  is  a  pastoral  theologian  who  has  devoted  his  ca¬ 
reer  to  clinical  care  and  educational  supervision.  Educated  at 
Princeton,  he  explores  two  fundamental  issues  of  our  inquiry: 
God-talk  in  the  extreme  situations  of  life  and  death,  and  beliefs 
about  death  and  immortality.  Those  involved  in  the  care  of  dying 
patients  and  in  the  training  of  clergy  in  acute  existential  situations 
have  much  to  offer  religious  communities  as  they  come  to  grips 
with  the  pedagogical  vacuum  at  stake. 

Finally,  I  offer  an  interpretive  journal  of  my  own  ethical  re¬ 
flection  on  death  issues  across  25  years.  As  a  theologian,  I  have 
devoted  my  career  to  health  issues.  I  am  the  author  of  Birth  Ethics 
and  the  forthcoming  Death  Ethics  (Crossroad  Press).  I  founded 
the  Park  Ridge  Center  and  have  devoted  much  of  my  professional 
life  to  finding  expression  for  religious  communions  on  life  and 
death  issues.  —  Kenneth  Vaux,  Guest  Editor. 


TEACHING  AS  PRESENCE  AND 
THE  EXISTENTIAL  CURRICULUM 


Jerome  W.  Berryman 

Christ  Church  Cathedral 
Houston,  TX  77002 


Despite  the  passing  of  five  decades  it  is  still  vivid.  I  was  four  or 
five  years  old  and  staying  with  my  grandmother  when  it  hap¬ 
pened.  At  bedtime  I  crawled  up  into  my  grandfather’s  bed  since 
he  was  out  of  town.  My  grandmother  had  arthritis  and  walked 
with  crutches,  so  when  she  got  into  her  bed  she  did  so  with  diffi¬ 
culty  and  turned  out  the  light.  I  remember  the  warm  dark  and  the 
ticking  clock,  high  up  on  the  dresser. 

The  clean  sheets  sheltered  me.  The  familiar  smell  of  the  room 
made  me  safe.  I  felt  so  alive  that  my  skin  tingled.  Muscles  moved 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  feeling  their  response.  I  stretched.  Sud¬ 
denly,  as  if  a  huge  door  opened  in  front  of  me,  there  was  nothing 
there  —  absolute,  lightless,  nothing. 

“Grandmother!  Why  do  I  have  to  die? 

My  grandmother  s  words  have  vanished  over  time,  but  her 
presence  in  the  dark  is  still  with  me.  She  put  me  in  touch  with  a 
larger  presence  that  seems  to  grow  to  this  day.  This  was  my  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  kind  of  knowing  that  I  did  not  learn  about  in  school 
— or  in  church  school.  It  is  a  kind  of  ultimate  knowing  that  puts  all 
other  kinds  of  cognition  into  perspective. 

Another  Kind  of  Knowing 

Religious  education  has  been  dominated  by  the  work  of  Piaget 
and  his  colleagues  as  if  theological  cognition  were  the  same  kind 
of  knowing  that  is  needed  to  perform  the  scientific  method.  When 
this  is  combined  with  the  “myth  of  the  always  happy  child,  reli¬ 
gious  education  becomes  so  distorted  that  all  it  can  do  is  convey 
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second-hand  cultural  information.  Why  can’t  religious  education 
teach  children  (and  adults)  how  to  pierce  the  conventions  of  lan¬ 
guage  to  experience  the  Creator  directly?  This  paper  will  suggest 
how  that  can  and  must  be  done. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that  many  adults  assume  that  children 
do  not  experience  existential  questions.  This  assumption  puts  the 
existential  experience  of  children  at  risk  by  not  acknowledging  it; 
but  that  is  not  all.  It  creates  a  fundamental  double  bind  for  the 
children.  They  must  be  true  to  what  has  been  experienced  at  the 
risk  of  adult  disapproval  or  to  discount  their  own  experience  and 
acquiesce  to  the  adult’s  interpretation. 

Carole  Klein  wrote  How  It  Feels  to  Be  a  Child  to  destroy  what 
she  called  “the  myth  of  the  always  happy  child.”1  She  described 
how  children  often  are  drawn  by  adults  into  a  reality  or  a  feeling 
response  to  a  reality  that  the  children  do  not  experience.  This 
forces  the  child  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  self-estrangement. 
Klein  discussed  how  the  double  bind  works  on  children’s  feelings 
of  fear,  aloneness,  guilt,  anger,  shame,  sexual  promptings,  their 
re  ation  to  mothers  and  fathers,  and  in  the  expressing  of  dreams. 

Our  concern  here  is  how  the  double  bind  Klein  identified 
relates  to  the  child’s  experience  of  the  existential  issues  of 

T’uat  mrr  °nfneSS’  meanin§lessness,  and  the  threat  of  freedom. 

1  he  difficulty  about  exploring  such  a  theme  is  that  there  is  not 
much  evidence  about  how  children  experience  such  ultimate 


.,  Ad^  1t^1wh°1’  h,ke  myself,  remember  such  experiences  from 
\  eir  chlldhoods  do  not  usually  talk  about  them,  so  there  has  been 
very  little  reporting  of  such  experiences  in  the  literature.  This  lack 
of  reporting  and  the  myth  of  the  always  happy  child  have  con- 

spired  to  create  the  assumption  that  children  do  not  have  such 
experiences. 

A  major  exception  to  the  non-reporting  of  children's  religious 
experience  came  about  as  a  surprise  to  the  people  at  the  Ahster 

H  uTr  ,rch  Center  at  °xford-  Sir  Alister  Hardy  -  a  distin¬ 
guished  Eng  ish  biologist,  Gifford  Lecturer,  and  one-time  pro- 

essor  of  zoology  at  Oxford  —  founded  the  center  in  1969  It  was 
gtven  h,s  name  after  he  died.  He  invited  all  those  who  felt  7h at 
lives  have  in  any  way  been  affected  by  some  power  beyond 


in  h"W  (NC;  Trk:  Har|)er  ^ 

It  Feels  To  Be  a  Child ,  1977)  ’  HarPer  Colophon  Books  under  the  Title,  Hotc 
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themselves”  to  write  an  account  of  the  experience  and  what  it  had 
meant  to  them.  No  mention  was  made  of  childhood. 

Edward  Robinson  was  appointed  the  second  director  of  the 
center  in  1976  when  Professor  Hardy  reached  his  80th  birthday. 
Robinson  noticed  that  about  15  percent  of  the  accounts  received, 
some  600  of  about  4,000  responses,  referred  back  to  childhood 
experiences.  His  book,  The  Original  Vision,2  reported  on  the 
follow-up  interviews  he  made  to  study  these  accounts  and  dis¬ 
cussed  the  implications  of  this  discovery. 

Robinson  suggested  that  there  is  a  kind  of  knowing  children 
have  which  goes  undetected  by  the  cognitive  developmental 
research  of  Piaget’s  monumental  program  of  study.  Piaget 
assumed  that  adult  thinking  is  the  norm.  This  infers  that  the 
thinking  of  childhood  is  undeveloped  adult  thinking.  The  further 
inference  is  that  the  role  of  education  is  to  help  nature  liberate  the 
child  from  such  a  disability.  This  is  not  true  for  religious 
education. 

Religious  education’s  involvement  in  the  existential  expe¬ 
rience  of  childhood  and  the  child’s  experience  of  God  was  ob¬ 
scured  by  the  work  of  Ronald  Goldman.  In  1964  he  published  a 
book,  Religious  Thinking  From  Childhood  to  Adolescence,  in 
which  he  said,  “Religious  percepts  and  concepts  are  not  based 
upon  direct  sensory  data,  but  are  formed  from  other  perceptions 
and  conceptions  of  experience.  The  mystics,  who  claim  to  have 
direct  sensations  of  the  divine,  are  exceptions,  but  as  they  are 
extremely  rare  cases,  rarer  in  adolescence  and  practically  unknown 
in  childhood,  we  shall  not  explore  their  significance  here.”3 

Today  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  England  and  the 
United  States  that  mystical  experiences  are  more  widespread  in 
the  English-speaking  culture  than  previously  thought.  A  later 
director  of  the  Alister  Hardy  Center,  David  Hay,  explored  this 
and  the  causes  for  the  taboo  against  talking  about  religious  expe¬ 
rience  in  his  book,  Exploring  Inner  Space:  Is  God  Still  Possible  in 
the  Twentieth  Century ?4 

Piaget,  of  course,  never  said  that  he  was  studying  every  kind  of 


*  Edward  Robinson,  The  Original  Vision:  A  Study  of  the  Religious  Experience  of 

Childhood  (Oxford:  The  Religious  Experience  Research  Unit,  Manchester  College,  ) . 

3  Ronald  Goldman,  Religious  Thinking  from  Childhood  to  Adolescence (New  York: 
Seabury  Press,  1968)  (n.p.:  Humanities  Press,  1965)  (copyright  by  Ronald  Goldman,  19  ), 


P'  MDavid  Hay,  Exploring  Inner  Space:  Is  God  Still  Possible  in  the  Twentieth  Century? 
(London:  Mowbray,  revised  ed.,  1987). 
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experience  and  every  form  of  thinking  used  by  children.  He 
limited  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  to  yield  measurable  results  and  to 
learn  more  about  how  one  develops  the  ability,  called  “formal 
operations,”  to  perform  the  scientific  method  which  he  held  in 
highest  esteem  as  a  form  of  thinking.  The  questions  that  Piaget 
posed  to  young  children  were  about  the  natural  world,  and  they 
were  the  kind  of  questions  that  could  be  answered  by  older 
children,  using  their  greater  verbal  skills. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  the  definition  of  knowledge.  The  case  of 
the  conscious  analogy  is  an  important  example.  Goldman,  fol¬ 
lowing  Piaget,  reasoned  that  since  the  conscious  analogy  is  a  mark 
of  adolescent  thinking,  we  may  not  expect  children  to  think  theo¬ 
logically  by  analogy  before  adolescence.  He  said  that  “religious 
insight  generally  begins  to  develop  between  twelve  and  thirteen 
years.  5  One  of  the  kinds  of  thinking  that  goes  undetected  by 
using  such  reasoning  is  what  we  might  call  a  compressed,  sen¬ 
sorial  analogy  used  by  younger  children.  The  child  cannot  hold 
his  or  her  analogies  in  mind  consciously  for  review  and  comment, 
but  a  sensorial  analogical  comparison  can  give  the  child  a  vivid 
'  experience  of  personal,  existential  meaning.  Such  cognition  is  not 

a  kind  of  thinking  science  is  able  to  use,  but  it  is  valuable 
nevertheless. 


The  Oxford  study  included  a  fine  example  of  sensorial  analog¬ 
ical  meaning.  The  writer  still  remembered  the  occasion  after  50 
yearsHt  happened  when  he  was  about  five.6  As  he  watched  some 
ants,  he  realized  that  he  was  so  big  that  the  ants  could  not  even 
know  he  was  there.  He  was  outside  their  knowledge,  but  as  he 
turned  away  from  his  watching,  he  remembered,  “I  saw  there  was 
a  tree  not  far  away,  and  the  sun  was  shining.  There  were  clouds 
and  blue  sky  that  went  on  for  ever  and  ever.  And  suddenly  I  was 

my  so  little  and  weak  and  insignificant  that  it  didn’t  really 
matter  at  all  whether  I  existed  or  not.”  } 

He  also  wrote  how  a  “watcher”  would  have  had  to  be  inered- 
i  ^  y  ig  to  see  him  like  he  saw  the  ants  in  their  world.  Would  the 
watcher  be  aware  of  him?  Would  he  be  aware  of  the  watcher?  He 

ameZA  °f  him’  fa  Sp‘te  °f  ^  lotions.  At  the 

^  e  time  he  was,  and  he  was  not,  beyond  my  understanding.” 
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The  young  child  not  only  made  a  compressed,  sensorial 
analogy,  but  he  also  was  aware  of  the  paradox  in  his  thinking  at 
some  unspoken  level.  This  awareness  became  explicit  later  when 
he  had  the  language  ability  to  think  and  write  about  it,  but  the 
original  vision  also  was  knowledge.  It  was  religious  meaning 
rather  than  scientific  knowledge. 

The  little  boy  went  running  into  the  house.  Convinced  that  we 
are  all  part  of  the  same  sort  of  body  he  announced  happily,  “W e’re 
like  ants,  running  about  on  a  giant’s  tummy!”  No  one  understood 
what  he  was  talking  about;  but,  as  he  remembered  it,  that  did  not 
make  any  difference.  “I  knew  what  I  knew,”  he  wrote. 

It  is  comforting  to  know  that  occasionally  we  adults  have 
room  to  make  mistakes  when  confronted  by  children  s  existential 
questions  and  conclusions.  Sometimes  their  way  of  existential 
knowing  does  not  need  our  “maturity”  to  explain  it  or  confirm  it. 
Usually,  however,  children  do  need  our  understanding  and  sup¬ 
port  to  know  what  they  know  and  avoid  the  double  bind  that  can 
lead  to  self-estrangement. 

When  Piaget’s  research  about  how  the  child  thinks  about  the 
natural  world  is  applied  to  formulate  the  stages  of  the  child’s  per¬ 
sonal  conception  of  death,  it  is  misplaced.  Death  is  not  like  a 
mountain,  a  liquid’s  shape,  or  any  other  object  in  the  natural 
world.  Of  course,  children  notice  dead  creatures.  The  concept  of 
death  is  built  up  from  such  evidence,  but  such  knowledge  only 
raises  the  existential  question,  Why  do  I  have  to  dieP  When  death 
becomes  personal,  it  is  an  existential  mystery  rather  than  a  fact  to 
be  described  and  explained  by  the  kind  of  thinking  that  is 
employed  by  the  scientific  method. 

Scientific  meaning  is  as  different  from  religious  meaning  as  an 
autopsy  is  from  a  funeral.  These  actions  perform  very  differ ent 
tasks  and  use  very  different  kinds  of  language.  W  hen  someone 
dies  science  wants  to  know  why,  but  religion  invites  people  into 
the  symbols  and  action  of  liturgical  language  —  the  funeral  —  to 
make  religious  meaning.  It  is  a  way  to  acknowlege  the  paradox  of 
death  and  life  and  to  begin  to  grieve  for  the  loss  of  the  loved  one. 

C.  Daniel  Batson  and  W.  Larry  Vends  concluded  m  their  book, 
The  Religious  Experience:  A  Social-Psychological  Perspective, 
that  “To  confront  one’s  own  death  as  an  existential  question,  an 
individual  must  be  able  to  imagine  a  time  when  he  or  she  no 
longer  exists,  at  least  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  existence.  The 
child  does  not  ordinarily  develop  formal-operational  thought  of 
this  kind  until  about  ten  years  of  age.  Therefore,  there  is  a  long 
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period  when  he  or  she  lacks  the  mode  of  thought  that  would  seem 
to  be  a  prerequisite  for  understanding  and  appreciating  the  cre¬ 
ative  potential  of  religious  symbols.”7 

My  experience  with  sick  and  dying  children  for  over  a  decade 
in  the  Texas  Medical  Center  convinced  me  otherwise.  Young 
children  know  a  lot  about  the  death  and  dying  of  others  and  their 
own  death.  I  was  with  children  as  they  helped  each  other  prepare 
for  death  when  parents  and  other  significant  adults  were  not  able 
to  help  them.  Some  children  even  helped  their  parents  cope  with 
their  death  as  they  were  dying. 

When  I  presented  religious  materials  to  the  children,  such  as 
the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  a  kind  of  peace  was  visible  in 
their  faces  and  bodies  as  they  moved  the  figures  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  the  sheep,  the  wolf,  and  the  ordinary  shepherd  over  a  cloth 
background.  It  was  as  if  a  deep  need  had  been  satisfied.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  parable  gave  the  children  a  way  to  acknowledge  and 
express  their  existential  issues  in  a  concrete  language  and  deal 
\\  ith  them  in  a  sensorial  way .  Religious  meaning  was  grasped  with 
their  hands  so  it  could  be  grasped  by  their  wholeness  as  persons. 

Medical  play  was  developed  to  help  the  child  cope  with  their 
fear  of  the  unknown.  It  introduces  children  to  surgery  and  other 
procedures  in  the  hospital  by  using  models  of  surgical  suites 
dolls,  and  puppets.  Such  play  also  helps  the  children  express  their 
hurts  and  fears.  What  about  the  fear  of  one’s  own  death?  Theolog¬ 
ical  play  with  religious  language  was  developed  to  help  the  child 
cope  with  what  remains  a  mystery,  even  for  adults.8 


The  First  Step  for  Teaching  as  Presence  Is  Respect 

The  religious  life  of  the  child  needs  to  be  respected.  If  it  is  not 
respected,  children  will  be  less  likely  to  reveal  their  experiences  to 
o  ers  or  even  to  themselves.  A  woman  wrote  in  the  Oxford  study 


Experience:  A  Sort at- 

•  °rd:  o,iford  universi,r  pr».  ™2>.  p  132. 

and  SSSS  W^Bemman,  ch  te„  . ,  books;  ^  R#e  of  Ano 

Apostolos-Cappadona,  °New  yS  Seabu^  ^*53)  HS4.  “‘c 

Language:  A  Unique  Contribution  to  the  Health  P  x  »  1  he  Chaplain  s  Strange 
Magic:  The  Chaplaincy  in  a  Children  ,  P  TJm  m  Li1e>  Faith>  HoPe  and 

The  University  of  Texas  Press  liw  a!  C*nter’  ed-  Jan  Van  Eys  (Austin,  Texas: 

Health  Care,”  Children  to  HeeUh  C«rT  Ethic'!  p  Rel'gi°"s  Images' Sick  Children  and 
Children's  Health  Special  <** <* 
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that  the  “most  profound  experience  of  my  life  came  to  me  when  I 
was  very  young  —  between  four  and  five  years  old. ”9  She  identi¬ 
fied  the  time  by  a  favorite  pair  of  shoes  she  was  wearing.  She  and 
her  mother  were  walking  in  “the  moors”  when  the  sun  went  down 
and  a  chill  arose.  She  saw  “a  pearly  mist”  form.  It  swirled  up 
around  her  ankles  and  hid  her  favorite  black  shoes  with  the  silver 
buckles.  Only  the  tallest  harebells  stood  above  this  luminous  mist. 

She  remembered  understanding  that  the  “shimmering  gos¬ 
samer  tissue  and  the  harebells,”  appearing  here  and  there,  were 
the  “living  tissue  of  life  itself,  in  which  that  which  we  call  con¬ 
sciousness  was  embedded,  appearing  here  and  there  as  a  shining 
focus  of  energy  in  the  more  diffused  whole.  In  that  moment  I 
knew  that  I  had  my  own  special  place  .  .  .  and  that  we  were  all 
part  of  this  universal  tissue  which  was  both  fragile  yet  immensely 
strong,  and  utterly  good  and  beneficent.”  It  was  many  years  later 
while  reading  Traherne,  Meister  Eckhart,  and  Francis  of  Assisi 
that  the  writer  “cried  aloud  with  surprise  and  joy,  knowing  myself 
to  be  in  the  company  of  others  who  had  shared  the  same  kind  of 
experience  and  who  had  been  able  to  set  it  down  so  marvellously. 

It  is  important  to  present  a  few  of  these  experiences  to  fill  in 
the  picture  of  the  “original  vision,”  as  Robinson  called  it,  but  it  is 
also  important  to  give  some  sense  of  the  value  people  placed  on 
such  events.  Sometimes  people  undervalue  such  experiences 
because  it  may  take  a  long  time  to  realize  how  significant  such 
knowing  is.  One  writer  wrote  about  the  wholeness  he  experienced 
as  a  child.  “I  would  compare  that  simple  wholeness  with  the  more 
complex  wholeness  that  you  work  towards  slowly.  I  think  I  am 
much  more  whole  today  at  81  than  I  was  at  40.  10 

Sometimes  a  sense  of  the  parent  s  or  the  church  s  God  is 
formed  that  has  little  to  do  with  the  more  powerful  and  present 
God  that  the  child  has  experienced  directly.  T  his  shows  how  the 
language  best  able  to  communicate  God  s  presence  also  can  be 

used  to  obscure  that  presence. 

Somewhere  between  the  ages  of  five  and  nine  a  little  boy  grew 
more  and  more  outraged  by  the  pictures  at  church  that  made 
Christ  look  like  a  weak  person.11  He  also  rejected  the  miserable 
sinner”  language  of  his  Church  of  England  worship  experience. 

9  Robinson,  pp.  32-33.  This  citation  includes  the  series  of  quotations  that  follow  from 

the  pearly  mist  story. 

10  Robinson,  p.  52. 

11  Robinson,  p.  101. 
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He  wrote,  “I  hate  it,  and  felt  more  and  more  strongly  that  it 
somehow  blasphemed  against  the  beauty,  light  and  all-embracing 
fusion  of  God,  man  and  matter  which  I  thought  I  saw  all  around 

99 

me. 

When  the  boy  was  nine  he  .  .  leapt  up  in  the  Church  ser¬ 
vice,  unable  to  bear  the  ‘for  there  is  no  health  in  us’  intoning  any 
longer,  and  shouted  that  God  wasn’t  like  that  at  all;  that  he  was 
nearer  than  one’s  own  hand.  And  I  was  hustled  out  in  floods  of 
tears.”  He  wrote  that  he  was  shaken  by  this  event  and  begged  not 
to  be  sent  to  Church  again.  “My  mother,  while  not  compre¬ 
hending  my  distress,  allowed  regular  Church  going  to  end  at  this 
point.”  The  delight  in  this  story  is  that  despite  being  silenced  by 
misunderstanding  and  a  lack  of  respect,  the  child  “knew  what  he 
knew.”  The  sadness  in  the  story  is  that  he  was  cut  off  from  the 
continuing  and  creative  use  of  religious  language  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  community  he  grew  up  in. 

The  Second  Step  Is  Knowing  the  Question 

Our  existential  limits  as  human  beings  box  us  in,  but  they  also  give 
us  a  sense  of  identity.  1  he  existential  limits  I  am  referring  to  espe¬ 
cially  are 


Death 


We  live  in  a  coordination  of  actions  among  God,  the  self 

others,  and  the  natural  world.  This  coordination  of  action  is 

reflected  and  named  by  language,  but  language  can  only  bring  us 

to  the  edge  of  who  we  are  and  what  we  can  know  about  these 
limits. 

Our  boundaries  are  not  known  directly  at  first.  They  are 
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known  by  the  anxiety  they  generate.  The  anxiety  comes  from  the 
fundamental  conflicts  at  our  limits.  The  line  of  the  limit  is  an  invis¬ 
ible  fence  of  double  binds  that  limit  our  being  and  knowing.  This 
is  what  makes  the  “edge”  so  hard  to  find.  It  is  not  an  object.  There 
is  nothing  solid  there  to  label  or  in  which  to  post  a  sign  that  says 
edge  or  boundary. 

Fundamental  questions  about  our  limits  are  raised  to  con¬ 
sciousness  by  existential  anxiety.  This  view  of  the  importance  and 
function  of  existential  anxiety  flows  out  of  a  tradition  that 
includes,  among  others,  Kierkegaard,  Buber,  Kafka,  Tolstoy, 
Sartre,  Camus,  Rollo  May,  Heidegger,  Frankl,  and  Jaspers.  These 
writers,  philosophers,  and  theologians  share  the  view  that  the  con¬ 
frontation  of  existence  and  its  limits  is  painful,  but  it  is  ultimately 
healing. 

Freud’s  “dynamic”  approach  proposed  that  there  are  forces  in 
conflict  within  the  individual.  Thought,  emotion,  and  behavior, 
both  adaptive  and  psychopathological,  are  the  result  of  these  con¬ 
flicting  forces.  These  forces  exist  at  varying  levels  of  awareness. 
Some  are  entirely  unconscious.  Anxiety  is  a  signal  of  danger. 

Irvin  D.  Yalom  carried  the  discussion  beyond  Freud  to  suggest 
that  the  danger  focused  on  by  existential  therapy  is  not  the  uncon¬ 
trolled  instinctual  drives  that  Freud  studied.12  Freud’s  sequence 
began  with  a  drive.  In  the  existential  framework  the  sequence 
begins  with  awareness  of  absolute  limit. 

The  reason  this  is  important  is  because  we  can  become  so 
obsessed  by  existential  boundary  issues  that  energy  is  drained 
away  from  our  ability  to  grow  and  be  creative.  Existential  issues 
do  not  go  away  when  the  source  of  the  anxiety  is  discovered. 
Naming  them  does  not  take  away  their  threat,  like  the  naming  of 
“Rumpelstiltskin”  took  away  his  power  over  the  queen’s  baby  in 
the  fairy  tale.  Diagnosis  is  no  cure.  There  is  no  cure.  There  is  only 
the  truth,  but  the  truth  can  make  us  free  when  we  accept  our  limits 
and  discover  the  larger  presence  of  God. 

A  major  contribution  of  the  existentialist  philosophers  has 
been  to  show  that  anxiety  is  not  all  negative.  Kierkegaard  (1813- 
1855),  a  major  source  of  twentieth-century  existentialism,  spoke 
of  “creative  anxiety”  and  thought  of  anxiety  as  a  guide  as  well  as 
an  enemy.  Jaspers  (1883-1969),  a  German  existentialist,  coined 
such  terms  as  “border,”  “boundary,”  and  “limit.”  He  saw  these 


12  Irvin  D.  Yalom,  Existential  Psychotherapy  (New  York:  Basie  Books,  1980). 
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situations  as  calling  us  to  he  mindful  of  being  and  teaching  us  to  be 
responsible  for  our  own  being.  Heidegger  (1889-1976),  another 
German  existentialist,  noted  that  anxiety  over  our  finitude  shows 
us  that  we  are  really  “there”  and  awakens  us  to  being.  To  discover 
how  our  presence  can  be  more  authentic,  we  need  to  inquire  more 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  our  limits. 


The  Existential  Curriculum  of  the  Limit  Situation 

When  we  think  of  a  curriculum,  usually  we  think  of  printed 
matter.  This  is  not  surprising.  For  Protestants  the  Uniform  Lesson 
Series  was  begun  in  the  1890s  as  a  printed  series  of  lessons  for 
Sunday  schools.  In  1884  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States, 
meeting  in  Baltimore,  adopted  a  uniform  catechism  for  Catholics 
as  their  curriculum.  Our  assumption  about  curricula  being  a 
printed  text  goes  even  deeper.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  and 
Counter  Reformation,  the  new  technology  of  the  printing  press 
provided  catechisms  and  the  text  of  the  Bible  itself  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

\\  hat  I  would  like  to  say  here  is  that  death,  freedom,  alone- 
ness,  and  meaninglessness  are  the  primary  subject  matter  of  reli¬ 
gious  education  (the  content  of  the  curriculum),  and  the  art  of 
using  religious  language  is  the  means  to  most  effectively  know 
and  deal  with  such  knowledge  (the  process  of  the  curriculum). 
\\  hen  religious  education  is  not  looked  at  in  this  way  it  is  itself  a 
form  of  denial.  It  is  as  if  one  might  teach  how  to  paint  life  by 
teaching  children  the  names  of  the  colors,  the  kinds  of  paint 
brushes,  the  way  to  stretch  canvas,  how  to  hang  paintings,  and 
t  vei  ything  else  but  the  art  of  painting.  One  can  only  learn  to  paint 
by  painting.  One  can  only  learn  the  art  of  making  religious 
meaning  by  making  meaning  with  religious  language  at  the  edge 
of  our  being  and  knowing. 

Religious  education  misses  the  mark  until  teachers  are  comfort¬ 
able  with  the  ultimate  realities  and  the  presence  of  God.  The  com- 
ort  is  needed  to  be  able  to  lend  one’s  presence  and  language  in  a 
way  that  infers  the  human  boundaries  and  the  larger  presence. 
Such  presence  is  critical  in  teaching,  because  it  conveys  more  than 
words  can  to  help  overcome  the  tendency  of  many  people  to 
repress  their  awareness  of  the  life’s  limits.  This  repression  in  turn 
creates  a  false  self  based  on  denial.  Before  saying  a  word  or  two 
about  religious  language  we  need  to  explore  more  deeply  the  exis- 
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tential  limits  already  identified  and  how  they  make  up  the  invis¬ 
ible  curriculum  for  religious  education. 

The  Threat  of  Death.  In  the  1930s  J ersild  asked  about  400  chil¬ 
dren  what  they  feared.13  He  found  that  the  specific  fears  of 
becoming  ill  or  dying  were  mentioned  by  none  of  the  200  children 
under  nine  years  of  age  and  by  only  six  of  the  200  children  from 
nine  to  twelve. 

What  children  fear,  according  to  Jersild,  are  animals,  dark¬ 
ness,  heights,  or  being  attacked  in  the  dark  by  such  creatures  as 
ghosts  or  kidnappers.  The  significance  to  the  children  of  dark¬ 
ness,  ghosts,  ferocious  animals,  or  being  attacked  in  the  dark  was 
not  questioned. 

Rollo  May,  a  therapist,  student  of  existential  anxiety,  and  a 
theologian,  argued  that  Jersild’s  study  demonstrated  that  anxiety 
is  converted  into  fear.14  May  argued  that  a  child’s  specific  fears 
are  “objectivated  forms  of  underlying  anxiety.”  May  also  wrote 
that  “J ersild  remarked  to  me  in  a  personal  conversation  that  these 
(children’s)  fears  really  expressed  anxiety.  He  was  surprised  that 
he  had  never  seen  this  earlier.  I  think  his  not  seeing  it  shows  how 
hard  it  is  to  get  out  of  our  traditional  ways  of  thinking.”15  We  do 
not  like  to  think  about  children  fearing  death,  but  mothers  know 
better.  Chaplains  know  better  who  work  in  hospitals.  Clinicians 
know  better. 

John  Bowlby  presented  ethological,  experimental,  and  obser¬ 
vational  evidence  about  separation  from  the  mother  being  a 
catastrophic  event  for  the  infant.16  He  observed  that  separation 
anxiety  becomes  evident  during  the  ages  of  six  to  30  months.  If 
separation  is  the  primal  experience  that  forms  anxiety,  then  death 
or  other  events  are  fearful  because  they  stimulate  separation  anx¬ 
iety,  he  said.  I  agree  with  everything  but  the  conclusion.  Separa¬ 
tion  from  the  mother  is  the  same  as  death  for  a  human  infant 
unless  there  is  a  timely  return  of  the  mother  or  a  surrogate  mother. 

Separation  anxiety  is  very  important.  When  we  are  in  its  grip 
we  may  panic,  call  for  reassurance,  deny  it,  personify  it,  scoff  at  it, 


13  A.  Jersild  and  F.  Holmes,  Childrens  Fears  (New  York:  Teacher’s  College,  Columbia 
University,  1935). 

14  Rollo  May,  The  Meaning  of  Anxiety  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton,  1977). 

15  Ibid.,  pp.  107-8. 

16  John  Bowlby,  Attachment  and  Loss,  vol.  II  Separation  (New  York:  Basic  Books, 
1973). 
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repress  it,  or  displace  it;  but  we  all  have  to  deal  with  it.  This  is  true 
whether  the  source  of  the  anxiety  is  separation  or  the  conditions  of 
existence.  The  fundamental  importance  of  separation  will  arise 
again  and  again  in  this  discussion.  In  adults  the  theme  is  differen¬ 
tiated  into  the  four  ultimate  concerns  related  to  the  limits  of  death, 
freedom,  aloneness,  and  meaninglessness.  Our  concern  here  is 
death. 

During  the  grammer  school  years  the  awareness  of  death’s 
finality  and  irreversibility,  discovered  during  earlier  years,  seems 
to  glide  into  the  unconscious.  The  explicit  fear  of  death  abates, 
and  the  variety  of  death  denial  multiplies.  Sometimes  death  is 
considered  to  be  temporary,  a  kind  of  suspended  animation  or 
sleep.  A  second  kind  of  denial  is  that  “I  am  special.”  Death  can 
happen  to  others  but  not  to  me.  Sometimes  a  view  develops  that 
no  one  can  die  young.  A  third  denial  type  relies  on  an  ultimate 
rescuer  who  will  save  me  from  death.  Personifying  death  seems  to 
move  it  outside  the  personal  self.  This  form  of  denial  suggests  that 
if  you  are  clever,  you  can  outwit  death,  bargain  with  it,  or  in  some 
way  convince  it  to  delay  coming.  Finally,  there  is  the  taunting  of 
death  by  reckless  behavior  to  confirm  one’s  aliveness. 

Adults  use  many  of  the  same  forms  of  denial  children  do  but 
with  adult  variations.  The  workaholic  feels  immune  to  death  like 
the  child  who  relies  on  being  protected  from  death  by  the  magical 
fact  of  being  a  child.  The  compulsive  hero  is  another  version  of 
this.  Adults,  like  children,  also  taunt  death  to  confirm  they  are 
alive.  W  ith  adults  such  forms  of  denial  involve  more  people, 
higher  stakes,  and  more  dangerous  toys.  Adults  also  personify 

death  as  when  John  Donne  wrote,  “Death,  be  not  proud  .  .  .,”or 
Dylan  Thomas  said,  Do  not  go  gentle  into  that  good  night.  .  . 

The  primary  conflict  in  our  relationship  with  death  is  the 
interplay  between  moving  toward  life  and  toward  death.  Fear  of 
life  arises  when  we  move  forward  and  become  more  individu¬ 
ated,  but  individuation  arouses  the  threat  of  having  to  face  life  as 
an  isolated  being.  1  his  in  turn  arouses  the  threat  of  extinction  and 
the  loss  of  individuality  by  being  dissolved  again  into  the  whole.  It 
is  this  oscillahon  that  causes  the  anxiety,  as  flipping  a  light  on  and 
off  stirs  anxiety  on  a  more  surface  level. 

Otto  Rank  joined  Freud  in  1905  as  one  of  his  first  students. 

I  hey  separated  in  1929  when  his  views  became  too  much  at  var¬ 
iance  with  Freud’s.  He  was  a  lay  analyst  and  a  humanist  rather 
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than  a  trained  medical  doctor.  Ernest  Becker’s  book,  Denial  of 
Death,1,  brought  his  work  to  public  attention  in  recent  times. 

The  emergency-fusion  bind  is  something  from  which  we 
cannot  escape.  In  Rank’s  terms  we  avoid  “life  anxiety”  by  seeking 
peace,  comfort,  and  safety;  but  that  arouses  “death  anxiety.”  The 
fear  of  sleep  and  stillness  is  countered  by  frenzied  activity,  but  the 
activity  individuates  us  and  in  turn  arouses  “life  anxiety.” 

The  quality  of  presence  in  the  dark  of  this  double  bind  of  life 
and  death  anxiety  is  very  important.  It  can  help  others  move  in 
constructive  directions  back  and  forth  until  the  whole  double 
bind  is  experienced  as  a  unity.  This  experience  of  wholeness  can 
be  played  out  in  a  different  key  as  well.  Let  us  now  discuss  how 
this  happens  with  the  threat  of  freedom. 

The  Threat  of  Freedom.  Freedom  is  what  people  cry  out  for 
when  they  do  not  have  it.  When  people  confront  the  reality  of 
their  freedom  they  usually  back  away.  Existentialists,  such  as 
Heidegger,  argued  that  since  we  have  to  take  responsibility  for 
what  we  create,  we  usually  imprison  ourselves  and  avoid  it.  This  is 
why  freedom  is  experienced  sometimes  as  a  threat.  The  threat  is  a 
mixture  of  the  fear  of  responsibility  and  the  fear  of  groundlessness 
in  life. 

There  is  another  reason  people  avoid  freedom.  When  we 
broaden  our  responsibility,  our  guilt  also  is  expanded.  Heidegger 
suggested  that  this  can  become  so  broad  as  to  include  being  guilty 
of  transgressions  against  one’s  self.  Guilt  is  fundamental  if  we  are 
free.  One  is  always  guilty.  One  is  guilty  to  the  extent  that  one  has 
failed  to  fulfill  authentic  possibility. 

Rollo  May  cautioned  in  his  Art  of  Counseling 18  that  guilt 
should  not  always  be  considered  something  pathological.  Guilt 
can  be  a  positive,  constructive  emotion.  It  signals  the  perception 
of  the  difference  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  When  we 
accept  responsibility  for  our  actions,  then  we  accept  guilt  as  our 
guide. 

Our  human  situation  seems  to  involve  us  in  a  fundamental  con¬ 
flict  about  limits  and  freedom  that  continues  all  our  life.  The  con¬ 
flict  is  stimulated  whenever  we  bump  up  against  boundaries. 


17  Ernest  Becker,  Denial  of  Death  (New  York:  Free  Press,  1973). 

18  Rollo  May,  Art  of  Counseling  (Nashville,  Tenn.:  Abingdon  Press  Apex  Books,  1967), 
p.  70. 
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When  limits  are  flexible  they  tend  to  promote  growth.  When  they 
are  rigid  they  can  cause  us  to  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  of 
growth.  This,  in  turn,  promotes  the  self-image  of  a  victim,  which 
in  turn  degenerates  into  self-contempt.  Each  poorly  negotiated 
limit  we  pass  through  renders  us  less  able  to  cope  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  limit. 

Otto  Rank  had  a  special  interest  in  the  will. 19  He  said  that  there 
are  three  things  needed  to  negotiate  limits.  They  are  wishing, 
deciding,  and  action.  Wishing  is  not  just  thinking  about  things  or 
aimless  imagination.  Wishing  evokes  feelings  and  force.  Wishing 
without  action,  however,  shows  a  lack  of  willing. 

The  will  is  the  deciding  process.  Volition  is  different  from 
motive.  If  the  will  is  reduced  to  motive  and  used  to  “explain” 
actions,  it  undercuts  the  concept  of  freedom  and  results  in 
absolving  people  of  responsibility  for  their  actions.  It  takes 
choosing  and  commitment  to  translate  wishing  into  action. 

Otto  Rank  proposed  that  the  development  of  the  will  is  first 
begun  when  impulse  is  restricted  in  children  so  that  they  can  fit 
into  the  community.  The  child  responds  with  a  counterforce.  This 
is  the  “negative  will”  and  opposes  another’s  will.  The  next  step  in 
the  development  is  the  “positive  will,”  which  is  willing  what  one 
must.  Later  the  creative  will”  develops,  which  is  willing  what  one 
wants. 

If  all  free  impulses  are  felt  to  be  undesirable  and  all  counter 
will  is  experienced  as  being  bad,  then  two  things  might  happen. 
First,  there  could  be  the  suppression  of  the  entire  emotional  life. 
Secondly,  a  stunted,  guilt-laded  will  could  develop. 

V  hen  people  are  conscious  of  a  decision  problem  and  have  a 
clear  goal,  then  they  can  be  approached  directly  to  work  on  the 
problem.  Exhortations  and  appeals  to  effort  are  of  some  use  in 
such  eases.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  willing  is  uriconscious  so  that 
direction  can  only  be  inferred  after  the  event,  then  the  approach 
must  be  indirect.  1  he  person  is  not  yet  conscious  of  what  he  or  she 
is  implicitly  willing. 

"} threat  of  freedom  stimulates  more  than  issues  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  guilt.  If  we  take  responsibility  for  our  life,  then  we  lose 
one  of  our  major  death  denials,  that  of  being  special,  immune,  or 
in  t  le  eye  of  a  i  escuer.  It  also  poses  the  threat  of  groundlessness 
when  we  become  the  source  of  meaning.  In  addition,  deciding  is  a 

19  Otto  Rank,  Will  Therapy  and  Truth  and  Reality  (New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1945). 
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lonely  business,  so  it  stimulates  the  threat  of  aloneness.  Such  ques¬ 
tions  are  troubling  enough  when  taken  alone;  when  they  stimulate 
each  other  they  become  overwhelming. 

W  e  are  as  creative  in  protecting  ourselves  from  being  aware  of 
our  fundamental  freedom  as  we  are  in  denying  death.  One  way  to 
deny  freedom  is  to  avoid  responsibility  by  compulsivity.  If  we  are 
driven  by  an  outside  force,  experienced  as  “not  me,”  then  we 
seem  to  have  no  choice.  Secondly,  we  have  a  tendency  to  shift 
responsibility  to  another  individual  or  force  outside  ourselves. 
Responsibility  can  also  be  denied  by  becoming  an  “innocent 
victim,”  by  “playing  dumb,”  or  by  appealing  to  “circumstances 
beyond  my  control.”  Another  way  to  deny  responsibility  is  to 
avoid  all  autonomous  behavior.  We  know  what  to  do,  but  we 
don’t  do  it.  Also,  we  can  avoid  deciding.  This  denial  takes  two 
forms.  One  way  is  to  deaden  oneself  to  wishing  and  deciding.  The 
other  way  is  to  become  impulsive,  acting  on  all  wishes  rather  than 
making  a  decision.  Finally,  there  is  the  defense  of  losing  control. 
“Going  crazy”  controls  others  and  sometimes  even  offers  the 
additional  payoff  of  being  taken  care  of. 

The  variety  of  our  denial  of  freedom  is  as  complex  as  our 
denial  of  death.  The  quality  of  presence  needed  to  help  others 
take  in  this  double  bind  is  one  that  can  bring  into  awareness  both 
the  threat  and  the  promise  of  freedom.  This  double  binding  at  our 
ultimate  boundaries  continues  with  the  anxiety  caused  by  existen¬ 
tial  aloneness. 

The  Threat  of  Aloneness.  This  boundary  stimulates  the  con¬ 
flict  between  our  awareness  of  absolute  isolation  and  our  wish  for 
contact,  for  protection,  and  for  being  part  of  a  larger  whole.  Exis¬ 
tential  aloneness  is  neither  interpersonal  isolation  from  individ¬ 
uals  nor  intrapersonal  isolation  from  parts  of  one  s  self.  Even 
when  these  two  kinds  of  isolation  are  not  present,  the  awareness 
of  being  separated  from  the  world  and  others  remains.  We  must 

enter  and  leave  life  for  ourselves. 

W  hen  we  are  born  we  come  alone  into  the  world  and  stand  out 
from  fusion  with  the  mother.  This  attachment-separation  dilemma 
continues  all  the  rest  of  our  life,  d  he  double  bind  of  isolation  and 
fusion  is  replayed  at  each  stage  of  growth.  W  e  risk  getting  stuck  in 

attachment  or  separation  each  time. 

The  ability  to  relate  to  others  without  becoming  part  of  them 
or  reducing  them  to  a  part  of  us  is  difficult  to  achieve.  It  requir es  a 
quality  of  love  that  might  be  called  “need-free.  1  his  is  like  the 
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love  that  Christian  people  call  “agape,”  following  the  Greek  term 
for  its  quality.  St.  Paul  described  this  kind  of  love  in  the  New 
Testament  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Corinthians  (Chapter  13). 

“Need-free  love”  was  a  term  used  by  Irvin  Yalom  in  his  discus¬ 
sion  of  isolation,  which  relied  primarily  on  the  work  of  three 
Jewish  thinkers  —  Martin  Buber,  Abraham  Maslow,  and  Erich 
Fromm.  They  all  started  from  different  positions  but  arrived  at 
the  same  answer  for  existential  aloneness.  Buber  worked  from  the 
position  of  theology  and  philosophy,  assuming  that  love  is  a 
human  being’s  natural  state  while  isolation  is  a  fallen  state. 
Maslow  approached  the  problem  from  the  background  of  exper¬ 
imental  and  social  psychology.  He  regarded  love  both  as  a  need 
and  as  a  potential  innate  in  human  beings.  F romm  approached  the 
problem  from  the  standpoint  of  psychoanalysis  and  considered 
love  to  be  the  primary  mode  for  coping  with  the  problem  of  exis¬ 
tence.  Instead  of  using  need-free  love  to  cope  with  isolation,  we 
often  choose  to  deny  the  existential  limit. 

Our  defenses  against  the  limit  of  isolation,  like  the  defenses 
against  the  other  existential  limits,  are  many  and  varied.  First, 
there  is  the  defense  of  union.  Getting  “lost”  in  one’s  work  or  in  the 
orgiastic  states  of  religion  or  drugs  are  examples.  Another  defense 
is  being  seen.  Some  people  do  not  feel  they  exist  unless  they  exist 
in  the  eyes  of  others.  A  third  defense  is  the  kind  of  fusion  in  which 
one  looses  the  self  in  another  person,  thing,  or  cause,  or  the  oppo¬ 
site  a  fusion  that  overwhelms  another  person,  thing,  or  cause  to 
dominate  it.  Sadism  and  masochism  are  related  to  this  defense. 
One  must  dominate  and  humiliate  or  be  dominated  and  humil¬ 
iated.  Compulsive  sex  also  is  related  to  this  denial.  Another 
defense  results  in  a  compulsion  to  use  things  to  make  one  feel 
larger,  more  powerful,  or  cherished.  Using  other  people  to  climb 
a  social  ladder  is  a  variation  of  this.  When  the  thing  or  person  is 
used  up,  the  interest  wains.  Finally,  there  is  the  defense  of  always 
relating  to  imaginary  persons.  There  is  the  imaginary  person  I 
wish  to  be  known  as.  1  here  is  also  the  imaginary  person  known  by 
others.  People  can  wind  up  acting  like  others  see  them  or  how 
they  want  to  be  seen  without  any  sense  of  who  they  or  other 
people  really  are. 

The  double  bind  implied  by  existential  aloneness  that  needs  to 
be  brought  into  consciousness  as  a  whole  is  the  one  of  moving 
toward  being  part  of  something  or  someone  versus  moving  to  be 
apart  from  the  person,  thing,  or  cause.  Movement  in  either  direc- 
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tion  seems  to  stimulate  anxiety  about  what  lies  waiting  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  most  important  aspect  of  teaching  as 
presence  in  this  case  is  to  avoid  relieving  the  existential  anxiety 
so  that  a  person  will  have  the  energy  mobilized  by  the  anxiety  avail¬ 
able  to  face  the  double  bind  and  work  through  it  to  freedom  from 
such  compulsions.  Equally  as  important  as  facing  the  anxiety  that 
can’t  be  cured  is  to  do  this  within  a  caring,  need-free  relationship. 
This  brings  us  to  the  last  of  the  ultimate  threats  arousing  our  exis¬ 
tential  anxiety  and  implying  the  need  for  teaching  as  presence. 

The  Threat  of  Meaninglessness.  We  human  beings  want 
meaning  to  be  found  in  complete  and  compelling  form,  but  we 
also  want  to  have  a  hand  in  its  creation.  This  double  bind  arises 
when  we  create  meaning  that  seems  certain.  We  remember  who 
made  it,  and  it  crumbles. 

Our  human  neuropsychological  organization  tends  to  give 
order  to  random  stimuli.  If  we  cannot  fit  new  stimuli  into  patterns 
that  are  familiar  to  us,  we  feel  tense,  annoyed,  and  dissatisfied. 
Sometimes  we  will  even  trim  the  stimuli  to  fit  pre-existing  forms. 
The  three  broken  lines  that  follow  are  an  example: 


We  tend  first  to  see  the  “triangle,”  where  really  there  are  three 
random  broken  lines. 

The  term  “meaning”  is  difficult  to  define.  C.  K.  Ogden  and  I. 
A.  Richards  gave  this  term  16  different  meanings  in  their  1923 
book,  The  Meaning  of  Meaning.20  They  wanted  to  give  the  word  a 
“dissection  and  ventilation,”  because  it  was  a  centre  of  obscu¬ 
rantism  both  in  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  in  all  discussion. 
This  is  still  true  today,  despite  their  book,  so  the  problem  of  defi¬ 
nition  is  critical  for  the  discussion  of  meaning  and  meaningless¬ 
ness  to  take  place.  , 

When  people  talk  about  “meaning”  and  their  personal  destiny, 


20  C.  K.  Ogden  and  I.  A.  Richards,  The  Meaning  of  Meaning  (New 

Brace  Jovanovich,  1923),  p.  viii,  and  cf  Chapter  IX. 
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they  tend  to  refer  to  a  eoherence,  as  noted  above,  but  it  must  be 
one  of  a  particular  kind.  The  search  for  meaning  is  also  the  search 
for  an  intention  or  aim  in  life.  The  coherence  and  aim  of  life  must 
also  be  of  significance  to  the  one  seeking  meaning.  Meaning  is 
what  guides  us  by  an  order  of  significance. 

Two  of  the  French  existentialists,  Camus  (1913-1960)  and 
Sartre  (1905-1980),  found  the  confrontation  of  meaninglessness  to 
be  essential  for  living  an  authentic,  honest  life.  Camus  trans¬ 
cended  the  world’s  indifference  by  advocating  a  life  based  on 
courage,  pride,  rebellion,  fraternal  solidarity,  and  love.  He  advo¬ 
cated  a  kind  of  secular  saintliness  like  Dr.  Rieux  in  his  novel.  The 
Plague. 

Sartre  continued  to  promise  a  book  on  ethics  until  his  death. 
He  never  was  able  to  bring  himself  to  an  explicit  and  extended 
statement  of  how  one  ought  to  live.  In  the  absence  of  such  a 
formal  statement,  we  still  can  say  that  there  was  meaning  in  his 
life.  He  discovered  that  in  general  we  want  to  be  objects.  We 
desire  to  be  complete  within  ourselves,  and  yet  we  are  always 
becoming  and  changing.  The  desire  to  be  complete  and  the 
impossibility  of  such  an  accomplishment  condemn  us  to  futility. 
Life  is  felt  to  be  an  absurd  situation.  On  the  other  hand,  Sartre  led 
a  \  er\  productive  life  as  a  philosopher.  In  real  life  he  was  much 
like  Orestes  -  the  hero  of  his  play,  The  Flies.  Orestes,  if  not 
Sartre,  advocated  the  life  of  pilgrimage  toward  meaning.  (Sartre’s 

situation  uive.S  US  an  PYamnlo  on  r> _ i  > 


Rating  limits,  we  sometimes  must  begin  with  the  explicit  action 
and  work  back  to  the  implicit  wish,  which  evoked  the  feeling  con¬ 
text  out  of  which  we  make  decisions.) 


Meanings  for  lite  can  be  divided  into  the  other-oriented  and 
self -oriented.  Other-oriented  meanings  include  a  life  of  ser- 


.1  1.  ,  &  w  «iuuillcUlLdlIV  t*AL  luue 

tlK  other-directed  ones.  It  might  please  one  to  serve  others  for 
example. 
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panies  would  not  pay  a  claim  for  the  treatment  of  meaningless¬ 
ness,  since  all  human  beings  experience  it  at  one  time  or  another. 
Viktor  Frankl  was  one  therapist,  however,  who  put  the  need  for 
meaning  right  at  the  center  of  his  practice. 

When  Frankl  was  a  young  psychiatrist  in  Vienna,  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  arrested  and  sent  to  a  German  concentration  camp  during 
World  War  II.  The  meaning  he  found  while  rewriting  a  lost 
manuscript  about  his  approach  to  therapy  kept  him  alive.  This 
experience  confirmed  his  view  that  helping  people  restore  their 
quest  for  ultimate  meaning  was  the  way  to  health.  To  do  this  he 
involved  patients  in  the  present  and  future  rather  than  the  past.  He 
also  supported  the  keeping  of  commitments  and  the  establishing 
of  relationships. 

Frankl  distinguished  two  stages  in  meaninglessness.  First, 
there  is  the  experience  of  the  existential  vacuum.  This  results  in 
boredom,  apathy,  and  emptiness.  The  second  stage  is  more 
serious.  It  is  existential  neurosis.  It  results  in  alcoholism,  depres¬ 
sion,  obsession,  delinquency,  hyperinflation  of  sex,  chance¬ 
taking,  and  compulsive  activity. 

The  quality  of  presence  that  helps  others  seek  meaning  is  by 
having  a  non-defensive  interest  in  meaning.  This  heightened  sen¬ 
sitivity  to  meaning  provides  subtle  permission  and  support  for 
others  also  to  become  sensitive  to  existential  issues.  This  requires 
approaching  existential  issues  in  an  indirect  way.  Frankl  said, 
“Happiness  cannot  be  pursued,  it  can  only  ensue.”  Direct  con¬ 
frontation  works  in  many  ways  to  bring  existential  issues  to  the 
surface;  but  in  the  case  of  meaning,  it  drives  the  issue  deeper  into 
the  unconscious. 


Teaching  More  Than  We  Can  Say 

Teaching  as  presence  does  not  logically  refute  the  lethal  questions 
raised  by  the  limits  to  our  being  and  knowing.  It  does  not  assume 
that  life  can  be  “solved”  completely  like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  so  that  all 
the  pieces  fit  together  and  there  are  none  left  over.  Teaching  as 
presence  helps  drain  way  the  toxicity  of  our  ultimate  concerns  so 
that  our  boundaries  can  become  a  matter  of  deep  identity  rather 

than  threat 

When  children  or  adults  can  bring  the  boundaries  of  life  into 
their  own  wholeness,  then  the  existential  questions  loose  their 
threat.  An  awareness  and  acceptance  of  our  identity,  including 
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our  existential  limits,  can  then  develop.  Edward  Robinson’s 
second  book,  written  about  the  Oxford  study,  was  called  Living 
the  Questions.21  It  added  the  element  of  change  to  the  prior  study. 
It  discussed  religious  growth. 

The  idea  of  living  the  existential  questions  to  “answer”  them 
came  from  the  German  poet,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  who  was  sure 
that  insisting  on  answers  gets  us  nowhere.  “The  point  is  to  live 
everything,”  he  said.  Robinson  went  on  to  write,  “Paradoxes  that 
cannot  be  resolved  must  be  held  in  suspense,  as  a  note  in  music 
may  be  suspended  to  form  a  temporary  discord.”22  The  paradox 
fundamental  to  religious  growth  cannot  be  done  away  with.  One 
can  only  make  room  for  it.  Of  course,  one  might  pretend  to  turn 
one’s  back  on  it,  but  which  way  does  one  turn  to  avoid  the  threats 
of  death,  aloneness,  meaninglessness,  and  freedom?  Such  dan¬ 
gerous  pretending  can  only  be  done  at  the  cost  of  growth,  for  it 
takes  vast  amounts  of  energy  to  ignore  what  is  most  real. 


A  Language  Born  in  Presence  to  Show  the  Way 

First-hand  accounts  of  religious  experience  began  to  arrive  in 
Oxford  in  June  of  1969;  during  the  year  that  followed,  about  1,000 
accounts  were  received.  Timothy  Beardsworth  began  to  classify 
the  accounts,  much  as  a  naturalist  might  classify  different  kinds  of 
butterflies.  His  early  classification  was  published  in  1977  in  the 
book,  A  Sense  of  Presence 23 

Later  studies  by  the  Oxford  group  used  a  larger  sample  and 
sociological  controls,  but  Beardsworth ’s  book  remains  very  close 
to  the  written  accounts  of  the  people  who  experienced  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  a  power  larger  than  themselves.  His  classification  noted 
visual  experience  as  one  category,  and  it  included  visions,  illumi¬ 
nation  of  surroundings,  a  light  or  lights,  a  feeling  of  unity  with 


(Oxf0r‘l;  The  'WW»  E*»™ 
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one’s  surroundings,  out-of-body-experiences,  and  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  one’s  surroundings. 

The  other  major  classifications  Beardsworth  found  were  audi¬ 
tory,  such  as  voices  reassuring  one  or  giving  commands.  Another 
type  was  tactile,  ranging  from  a  slight  touch  to  a  blow  that  knocks 
one  down.  He  also  noted  a  kind  of  religious  experience  reported 
as  “inward  sensations,”  a  kind  of  vibration  or  feeling,  like  elec¬ 
tricity.  He  omitted  smells.  There  were  only  four  reportings,  two 
nice  and  two  not  so  nice.  The  nice  smells  were  of  violets  and  the 
nasty  smells  were  the  stench  of  death.  The  final  classification  was 
called  a  “sense  of  presence.” 

The  sense  of  presence  Beardsworth  found  among  the  reports 
of  religious  experience  was  as  if  someone  was  there,  but  no  spe¬ 
cific  sensory  evidence  could  be  identified  to  support  this  exper¬ 
ience.  What  he  proposed  as  the  key  to  his  classification  system 
was  that  an  awareness  of  presence  underlies  the  more  specific 
“sensory”  categories.  It  is  what  gives  such  events  their  significance 
and  arouses  a  serious  response.  The  presense  is  filled  out  by  the 
visual,  auditory,  tactile,  and  inward  sensations. 

I  contend  that  religious  language  is  the  most  appropriate  lan¬ 
guage  of  presence  and  as  such  is  the  most  appropriate  means  by 
which  existential  issues  can  be  faced  and  be  brought  within  one  s 
wholeness.  It  is  the  most  appropriate  language  tool  for  making 
ultimate  meaning,  because  it  flows  out  of  the  religious  experience 

itself. 


Sensing  the  larger  presence  to  our  being  and  knowing  causes 
us  to  draw  in  our  breath.  There  is  inspiration.  When  breath  is 
released,  exclamations  shade  into  one  another  with  overlapping 
meanings.  First,  a  sound  like  “AHH!  can  be  heard.  This  sigh  sug¬ 
gests  the  presence  of  the  nourishing  Mystery  that  feeds  and  yet 
overwhelms  us  with  awe. 

The  awe  shades  into  another  experience.  It  involves  more 
awareness  of  what  is  going  on.  We  might  say,  AHA.  e 
expelling  of  air  now  has  an  inflection  in  it.  This  exclamation  indi¬ 
cates  that  we  have  identified  the  experience.  The  ecstasy  of  the 
sigh  shades  into  the  exclamation  of  discovery.  For  discovery  to 
take  place,  a  split  between  the  “I”  and  the  “outside  ether  as  well 
as  between  the  “I”  and  the  “experiencing  self  must  have  begun 

The  third  step  in  this  awareness  is  to  sense  the  paradox  about 
knowing  God.  We  realize  that  to  be  aware  of  knowing  God  means 
that  we  have  already  stepped  out  of  the  primary  experience  itself. 
This  discovery  erupts  into  “HAHA!”,  the  sometimes  smaller  and 
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sometimes  greater  hursts  of  air  we  call  “laughter.  ”  We  might  even 
laugh  until  we  cry  or  cry  until  we  laugh,  for  laughter  and  tragedy 
are  linked  by  tears. 

To  know  the  Holy  One  is  to  know  that  God  is  fundamentally 
unknowable  apart  from  our  encounter  with  God’s  presence. 
1  here  is  no  place  to  stand  outside  of  God’s  presence  to  observe  the 
relationship  with  God.  We  know  God  by  being  in  the  relationship 
rather  than  by  studying  about  it  from  an  objective  distance. 

An  illustration  may  be  of  help  at  this  point.  What  follows  is  a 
diagram  of  the  feedback  loop  that  flows  out  of  religious  expe¬ 
rience.  It  shows  the  movement  from  overwhelming,  full  silence  to 
the  laughter  arising  from  being  aware  of  the  paradox  of  knowing 
God.  Since  this  language  flows  out  of  religious  experience,  it  is  the 

most  proper  means  for  finding  one’s  way  back  into  the  presence 
of  God. 


FULL  SILENCE 
(inspiration) 


(paradox) 


HAHA! 


o 


(response) 


AHH! 


AHA! 


(awareness) 


. “"6uasc  uumain  is  tne  full  silence  of  i 


he  roots  of  three  aspects 
I  would  like  to  assert  that 
ving  them  together  into 
inspiration,  the  presence 
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of  God.  It  is  this  presence  that  is  sometimes  found  in  the  presence 
of  people  who  show  more  than  they  say.  Other  kinds  of  language 
might  carry  traces  of  God’s  presence  in  it  when  used;  but  religious 
language  is  most  appropriate  for  carrying  such  disclosures,  for 
this  is  the  overall  function  of  the  language  domain. 

The  three  subfunctions  need  to  be  briefly  illustrated.  The  sigh 
of  ecstasy  (“AHH!”)  suggests  the  unitive  experience  with  God, 
which  helps  us  uncover  the  deep  integration  of  the  self.  This  is  an 
integration  that  includes  our  existential  limits  as  well  as  the  nour¬ 
ishment  of  being  in  touch  with  God.  This  is  too  much  meaning  for 
language  to  bear,  which  explains  why  what  we  do  more  than  what 
we  say  in  liturgy  is  so  important.  It  is  in  the  liturgy  that  this  sub¬ 
function  is  best  shown. 

After  the  sigh  of  ecstasy  a  sense  of  discovery  (“AHA!”)  intro¬ 
duces  us  to  the  possibility  of  reflection  on  the  experience  of  God. 
To  do  this  we  must  put  some  distance  between  us  and  the  primary 
experience.  We  are  no  longer  so  much  overwhelmed  by  being  in 
the  experience.  We  are  beginning  to  notice  it.  This  awareness  best 
takes  the  form  of  narrative. 

Our  narrative  takes  shape  in  the  master  story.  1  he  master  story 
for  Christians  is  a  journey  with  the  “illusive  presence’  of  God.-4 
We  move  back  and  forth.  Sometimes  we  are  closer  to  God,  and 
sometimes  we  are  more  distant  from  the  Holy  One  as  we  journey 
through  life.  The  sacred  story  brings  with  it  a  sense  of  deep 
identity. 

Cosmic  laughter  (HAHA!”)  marks  the  awareness  of  the 
paradox  which  stimulates  the  imagination  to  recover  what  is  no 
longer  present  to  it  in  experience.  Paradoxical  language  also  pic  - 
vents  the  reduction  of  the  mystery  of  God  s  presence  into  ordi¬ 
nary  language.  Paradox  is  the  soil  from  which  parables  grow. 

To  use  the  geography  of  the  brain,  w?e  might  say  that  the 
encounter  of  God  is  a  right-brained  kind  of  knowledge,  which 
gives  us  integration.  It  orients  us  in  a  larger  kind  of  space  and  time . 
When  the  experience  of  God  shifts  to  the  form  of  story,  it  enters 
space  and  time.  The  journey  with  the  illusive  presence  of  God 
refers  one  outside  space  and  time,  but  consciousness  is  limited  to 
the  edge  of  our  own  being  and  knowing.  It  moves  from  a  begin¬ 
ning  through  a  middle  to  an  end.  Parables  use  language  to  force  us 
back  into  the  domain  of  the  right  brain,  the  place  for  orienting 
ourselves  in  the  larger  space  and  time  beyond  language. 


21  Samuel  Terrien.  The  Elusive  Presence  (San  Francisco:  Harper  and  Row,  1978). 
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More  layers  of  language  can  be  laid  over  the  original  ones.  The 
inner  core  of  the  experience  is  silence,  as  we  have  said.  The 
second  layer  is  not  yet  in  language.  It  is  exclamation;  but  from  its 
shock  comes  a  primary  deep  integration,  identification,  and  the 
arousal  of  the  imagination.  The  third  layer  is  in  language.  It  is  a 
kind  of  language  that  deeply  involves  one  in  the  experience  itself. 
It  takes  the  form  of  liturgy,  sacred  story,  and  parable. 

The  fourth  layer  of  experience  is  another  step  toward  abstrac¬ 
tion.  Instead  of  the  action  and  symbol  of  liturgy  itself,  there  is  the 
language  of  the  rubrics,  the  rules  about  how  to  perform  liturgy. 
Instead  of  sacred  story,  there  is  the  quite  different  language  of  the 
summaries  of  the  master  story  in  law  codes  and  proverbs.  Instead 
of  the  parables  themselves,  there  is  the  language  of  the  parabolic 
sayings  of  Jesus. 

The  fifth  and  outer  layer  of  these  circles  of  meaning  is  the 
domain  of  theology.  Theology  is  language  about  God.  We  have 
moved  from  describing  the  situation  where  one  is  so  deeply  in  the 
experience  of  God  that  one  is  speechless  to  describing  how  theo¬ 
logical  language  is  used  to  speak  about  the  language  that  speaks  in 
turn  about  the  primary  experience. 

The  task  of  theology  is  to  be  sure  that  our  use  of  this  powerful 
language  is  balanced.  The  theologian  needs  to  be  much  more  than 
a  historian  or  a  systematic  logician.  If  the  fundamental  experience 
is  not  present  to  this  person,  then  the  reference  point  for  the  whole 
language  system  is  unable  to  be  understood.  Without  the  other 
kind  of  knowing,  theology  is  reduced  to  mere  words  about  words. 

The  theological  task  is  very  important,  because  language 
s  apes  our  experience  as  our  experience  shapes  our  language. 

1  his  is  a  matter  of  developmental  timing  as  well  as  a  logical 
issue.  One  can  move  back  and  forth  among  these  layers  of  reli¬ 
gious  experience  and  meaning.  There  are  developmental  limita¬ 
tions,  however. 

Young  children  are  the  most  limited.  Adults  can  choose  to 
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return  to  earlier  levels  of  language  and  experience,  but  children 
have  no  choice  but  to  remain  where  they  are  until  time  and  expe¬ 
rience  allow  them  to  move  into  the  more  abstract  stages.  Matura¬ 
tion  allows  adults  to  perform  more  abstract  and  complex  opera¬ 
tions  than  children  can  at  the  later  (or  outer)  levels  suggested  above, 
but  these  operations  can  also  block  the  primary  experience  which 
children  participate  in  naturally.  With  maturity  we  gain  skills,  but 
we  also  can  lose  strengths  of  knowing  we  had  when  we  were 
younger. 

In  addition  to  the  awareness  of  levels  of  religious  language,  the 
theologian  is  called  on  to  be  aware  of  the  balance  among  the  sub¬ 
functions  of  religious  language.  Liturgy  turns  into  ritualism,  a 
meaningless  repetition  of  actions,  without  grounding  in  sacred 
story.  When  the  sacred  story  dominates  our  religious  expression, 
scripture  can  become  worshipped  in  itself  as  if  it  were  God.  Par¬ 
able  turns  sour  and  degenerates  into  sarcasm  when  it  dominates. 
The  balanced  interaction  among  these  three  functions  prevents  a 
winding  down  of  their  creative  power  as  a  language  system. 
Unbalanced  religious  language  remains  powerful  but  becomes  a 
destructive  version  of  its  intended  use. 

What  is  needed  in  these  pluralistic  times  is  a  strong  sense  of 
what  one’s  tradition  is.  It  is  difficult  to  have  an  appreciation  for 
the  complexity  of  someone  else’s  tradition  if  one  s  own  is 
unknown.  How  can  one  even  know  what  religion  is,  when  its  lan¬ 
guage  blurs  together  with  other  domains  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  existential  issues  or  religious  experience?  We  need  to  give 
children  deep  but  open  and  flexible  roots  in  their  own  traditions 
so  they  have  the  proper  tools  to  build  full,  honest,  and  creati\  e 
lives  fit  for  our  changing  world. 


The  Larger  Presence 

About  390  AD  a  young  monk,  Caesarius,  asked  Gregory  of  Nyssa, 
then  about  60  years  old,  for  advice  about  how  to  come  closer  to 
God  by  a  life  of  perfect  virtue.  Knowing  God,  Gregory  said,  is  not 
something  one  can  accomplish  in  a  once-and-for-all  way.  In  his 
book,  The  Life  of  Moses,26  written  for  the  young  monk,  he  said 
that  the  only  limit  to  God  was  that  God  is  not  limited.  He  also  used 
Paul’s  metaphor  from  his  letter  to  the  Phillippians  about  running  a 


2a  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  The  Life  of  Moses,  translation,  introduction,  and  notes  by 

Abraham  J.  Malherbe  and  Everett  Ferguson  (New  York,  Ramsey,  1  oronto:  Paulist  Press, 

1978). 
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race.  There  is  no  stopping  place,  no  finish  line,  in  time  and  space 
for  this  race.  One  does  not  even  become  fed  up  with  the  spiritual 
quest,  for  God  continues  to  call  us  forward. 

Gregory  had  experienced  the  lure  of  the  spiritual  quest,  but  he 
continued  to  draw  on  the  words  of  St.  Paul  to  express  himself. 
Paul  said,  “I  press  on  toward  the  goal  for  the  prize  of  the  upward 
call  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.  Let  those  of  us  who  are  mature  be  thus 
minded;  and  if  in  anything  you  are  otherwise  minded,  God  will 
reveal  that  also  to  you”  (3:13-16). 

1  here  seem  to  be  two  kinds  of  spirituality.  One  is  dynamic  and 
eternally  on  the  move,  like  that  of  Gregory  and  St.  Paul.  The  other 
kind  of  spirituality  attempts  to  achieve  a  closed  form  of  whole¬ 
ness  one  can  hang  onto.  It  is  more  on  the  defensive. 

The  dynamic  and  moving  spirituality  has  a  focus  on  the 
upward  call,  the  blessing  and  creating  aspect  of  creation.  The 
focus  of  achievement  spirituality  is  on  the  threat  of  sin  and  the 
need  for  salvation.  The  first  is  based  on  the  love  of  creating  and 
knowing  the  Creator.  1  he  second  is  based  on  the  fear  of  falling 
and  the  loss  of  Eden.  Both  are  realistic. 


The  difference  between  the  two  spiritualities  is  plenitude. 
God  created  the  world  because  of  an  overflowing  of  love  and 
energy.  Our  response  to  God’s  gift  is  to  be  the  same.  It  is  only  by 
creation  that  one  can  overcome  destruction,  and  it  is  only  by  over¬ 
flowing  love  that  we  can  go  through  the  horizon  of  language  into 
the  Beyond.  To  do  this  is  our  deep  identity  as  the  image  of  God 
and  our  destiny  as  creatures.  It  is  also  our  inheritance  that  we  are 
to  leave  to  our  children. 

Religious  education  needs  to  include  a  sensitivity  to  the  exis¬ 
tential  limits  we  all  share  in  common  and  to  teaching  the  art  of 
using  the  language  of  presence.  Not  to  include  teaching  as  pres- 
ence  and  the  existential  curriculum  in  religious  education  robs 
c  nldren  (and  adults)  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  we  need  most, 
even  more  than  the  knowledge  of  science.  It  is  this  kind  of 
knowing,  in  fact,  that  teaches  us  by  its  perspective  how  best  to  use 
the  power  of  science. 
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THE  HOSPITAL  MEMORIAL  SERVICE: 
A  CONTEMPORARY  RESPONSE 
TO  SOCIETY’S  RITUAL  NEEDS 


Jo  Ann  O’Reilly 

Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center 
1753  W.  Congress  Parkway 
Chicago,  IL  60612 


On  a  recent  trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  I  encountered  two  powerful 
artistic  expressions  of  response  to  loss.  The  first  piece  was  a 
bronze  sculpture  by  Marie  Apel.  This  blackened  piece  of  metal 
.  presented  the  isolation  of  a  woman  enshrouded  in  a  long  flowing 
gown,  wrapped  alone  in  her  pain.  As  I  gazed  at  the  sculpture  I  was 
drawn  into  the  woman  s  utter  aloneness.  I  immediately  remem¬ 
bered  a  recent  call  to  the  death  of  a  97-year-old  woman.  Nursing 
paged  me  at  2:00  a.m.  —  half  apologetically  because  no  family 
was  present.  When  I  arrived  two  nurses  were  preparing  the  body 
for  the  morgue.  As  they  wrapped  and  tied  the  body  in  white 
plastic  sheets  I  inquired  about  the  deceased.  I  was  told  that  she 
had  come  from  a  local  nursing  home.  To  my  suggestion  that  the 
nursing  home  be  called,  one  of  the  nurses  said:  “She’s  probably 
lost  her  bed.  She  s  been  here  in  the  hospital  two  weeks.”  As  the 
nurses  and  I  prayed  for  the  deceased,  I  wept.  As  I  stood  before 
Mrs.  Apel  s  sculpture  Grief,  I  also  saw  the  white  shrouded  body 
and  reexperienced  the  power  of  my  essential  aloneness. 

The  same  day  I  saw  Grief  I  attended  a  production  of  Shiela’s 
Day  at  the  theatre  where  Booth  shot  Lincoln.  The  play  traces  the 
story  of  two  black  women,  one  from  Mississippi,  the  other  from 
South  Africa.  Through  song,  dance  and  dialogue,  Shields  Day 
presents  the  civil  rights  struggle  of  two  nations  as  it  is  experienced 
by  its  women.  At  its  conclusion  both  women  lose  their  men  in  the 
ig  t  for  freedom.  At  the  moment  when  each  woman  hears  about 
er  man  s  death  the  remaining  community  of  women  encircle  to 
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hold  up,  to  protect,  and  to  comfort  her  in  her  grief.  As  I  watched  I 
remembered  another  hospital  scene.  A  Filipino  woman  in  her  60s 
died  in  OR.  The  woman  had  been  visiting  the  U.S.  along  with  her 
husband.  She  had  received  some  medical  tests  which  indicated 
the  need  for  open  heart  surgery.  Reluctantly,  she  had  agreed. 
W  hen  I  arrived,  “faiqily”  were  seated  in  the  surgical  intensive  care 
waiting  area.  It  was  11:45  p.m.  The  “family”  numbered  30  per¬ 
sons:  her  husband,  her  niece,  acquaintances,  pastor  and  congre- 
grants  of  the  local  Filipino  church,  friends  and  neighbors  of  the 
niece  with  whom  the  dead  woman  had  been  staying.  The  people 
present  represented  the  faithfulness  of  the  Filipino  community  to 
the  deceased  woman’s  husband  and  support  to  the  niece  who  had 
encouraged  her  aunt  to  go  ahead  with  the  surgery.  They  shared 
the  grief  and  surrounded,  protected,  and  held  up  the  bereaved. 

Historically  the  dying  person  lay  in  her/his  own  bed  sur¬ 
rounded  by  family,  friends,  neighbors,  and  representatives  of  the 
church  community  to  which  she/he  belonged.  Dying  occurred  in 
the  home.  Philippe  Aries  in  The  Hour  of  Our  Death,  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  1,500  years  of  rituals  surrounding  death  in  Western  culture, 
notes  that  even  into  the  early  twentieth  century,  friendship  and 
good  manners  obligated  community  members  to  make  a  final 
visit  to  the  home  of  the  dead.  The  twentieth  century  eventually 
ushered  in  the  era  of  hospitals  as  places  for  dying.  The  shift 
occurred  during  a  period  of  rapid  urbanization.  Today  the  com¬ 
munity  that  surrounds  the  dying  person  and  her/his  family  is,  all 
too  frequently,  no  longer  made  up  of  life-long  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors.  Society’s  death-denying  attitude  keeps  them  away.  A  new 
community  made  up  of  hospital  personnel  and  other  patients  and 
their  families  who  jointly  experience  crisis  situations  in  common 
waiting  areas  develops  to  share  the  intimate  period  of  dying. 
Those  who  surround,  protect,  hold  up  the  dying  persons  and  their 
families  are  likely  to  be  strangers.  While  this  new  community 
serves  the  function  of  sustaining  others  in  the  midst  of  the  pain  of 
dying,  they  are  cut  off  from  the  family  and  the  deceased  at  the 
point  of  death.  Sustained  contact  is  not  possible  and  ultimately 
not  desirable.  This,  however,  leaves  those  who  repeatedly  expe¬ 
rience  death  with  no  ritual  to  express  their  grief.  It  also  leaves  the 
bereaved  spouse  and  family  more  likely  to  face  the  periods  of 
mourning  in  the  isolation  of  the  sculpture  Grief. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  the  changing  pat¬ 
terns  of  where  death  occurs  has  led  to  a  need  for  memorial  ser¬ 
vices  within  the  institutional  setting.  The  Roman  Catholic  funeral 
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liturgy  will  be  used  as  a  paradigm  for  good  mourning  rituals.  A 
quarterly  memorial  service  within  an  institutional  setting  will  be 
proposed  as  a  response  to  this  perceived  need. 

Functions  of  Ritual 

Anthropological  studies  of  religious  rites  and  celebrations  point  to 
many  functions  of  ritual.  Suzanne  Langer,  noted  philosopher, 
identifies  the  need  to  symbolize  as  a  basic  need  of  the  human 
species.  The  desire  for  symbol  lies  at  the  core  of  what  it  means  to 
be  human.  One  form  of  the  human  need  to  symbolize  is  ritual.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper  ritual  is  defined  as  “the  potentially  dis¬ 
tanced  reenactment  of  situations  of  emotional  distress  that  are  vir¬ 
tually  universal  in  a  given  culture.”1  Ritual  adds  dimension  to 
existence.  The  great  religions  of  the  world  recognize  that  people 
“shall  not  live  by  bread  alone”  (MT  4). 

Community 

Ritual  frequently  highlights  the  capacity  for  relationships  charac¬ 
teristic  of  humankind.  The  human  awareness  of  self  as  part  of  a 
larger  story  is  expressed  in  ritual.  Ritual  not  only  acknowledges 
the  human  need  for  relatedness,  it  is  also  a  means  for  creating 
community.  Participants  in  ritual  in  all  cultures  experience  the 
positive  aspects  of  social  bonding  evoked  by  participation  in 
prescribed  behavior.  Ritual  becomes  a  transformative  experience 
that  goes  to  the  root  of  each  person’s  being  and  finds  in  that  root 
something  profoundly  communal  and  shared.”2  It  is  this  function 
of  ritual,  establishing,  or  in  the  case  of  death,  reestablishing  a 
sense  of  solidarity  with  the  human  community  of  which  Joseph 
Campbell  writes  in  his  comments  on  the  assassination  and  funeral 
rituals  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  Campbell  saw  this  funeral  as  a  social 
necessity  because  the  public  murder  of  a  President 

representing  our  whole  society,  the  living  social  organism  of  which  we 
ourselves  were  the  members,  taken  away  at  the  moment  of  exuberant 
i  e,  required  a  compensatory  rite  to  reestablish  the  sense  of  solidarity. 

Here  was  an  enormous  nation,  made  these  four  days  into  a  unanimous 
community,  all  of  us  participating  in  the  same  way  simultaneously,  in  a 
single  symbolic  event  .  .  .  the  first  and  only  thing  of  its  kind  in  peace- 
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time  that  has  ever  given  me  the  sense  of  being  a  member  of  this  whole 
national  community,  engaged  as  a  unit  in  the  observance  of  a  deeply 
significant  rite.3 

Campell  saw  this  solemn  state  funeral  as  “an  illustration  of  the 
high  service  of  ritual  to  a  society.”4 

Human  beings  experience  and  do  all  kinds  of  things  that 
break  or  undermine  their  sense  of  belonging  to  a  larger  com¬ 
munity.  In  today’s  world,  death  and  bereavement  are  particularly 
isolating,  community-destroying  events. 

From  being  a  socially  recognized  inevitability,  death  has  become  an 
embarrassing  private  trauma  in  which  almost  any  outside  solace, 
except  from  intimates,  has  become  an  intrusion.5 

Ritual  recognizes  and  expresses  the  break  in  the  community  and 
through  its  participatory  enactment  brings  persons  back  into 
community  and  removes  the  isolating  power  of  death.  Thus  the 
energies  of  one  individual  are  recovered  for  the  common  life.  As 
Bocock  reminds  us,  the  threat  that  individual  death  poses  to  the 
continued  existence  of  the  community  is  disempowered  through 
collective  ritual  action.  “With  the  death  of  someone,  the  group 
which  has  lost  a  member  can  use  ritual  to  reintegrate  itself.  6 7 
Durkheim  suggested  that  the  function  of  ritual  is  to  renew  the 
common  values  of  the  community  while  strengthening  the  social 
bonds. 


Actualizing  the  Loss  and  Experiencing  the  Sorrow 

The  rituals  surrounding  death  provide  a  safe  place  for  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  emotion  by  setting  boundaries  within  which  certain  forms 
of  behavior  are  expected  and  appropriate.  This  function  of  ritual 
is  related  to  that  of  reestablishing  of  community.  Scheff  identifies 
one  of  the  aspects  of  the  public  quality  of  ritual  as  supplying 
distance. 

The  mere  presence  of  others  serves  to  keep  at  least  part  of  the  individ¬ 
ual’s  attention  in  the  present,  focused  on  the  other  persons. 


3  Joseph  Campbell,  The  Power  of  Myth  with  Bill  Moyers,  edited  by  Betty  Sue  Flowers 
(New  York:  Doubleday,  1988),  p.  xiv. 

4  Ibid. 

s  Robert  Bocock,  Ritual  in  the  Industrial  Society  (London:  George  Allen  and  Unwin 
Ltd.,  1974),  p.  138. 

6  Bocock, 118. 

7  Scheff,  136. 
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In  this  aspect  ritual  controls  spontaneity.  It  becomes  a  means  of 
teaching  persons  how  to  perform  the  complex  emotion  and  cogni¬ 
tive  task  of  grieving. 

Memory  is  one  of  the  means  funerals  or  memorial  services  use 
to  help  the  bereaved  actualize  the  loss  and  experience  the  sorrow. 
Through  remembering,  retelling  the  story  of  our  relationship  with 
the  deceased,  we  acknowledge  and  mourn  the  loss  of  the  human 
person  who  lived  in  our  midst,  touched  our  lives,  and  changed  us 
forever.  We  may  confront  regrets  about  the  limited  success  we 
felt  in  establishing  a  meaningful  relationship.  We  may  experience 
gratitude  for  the  wonder  of  who  the  deceased  was.  We  may  expe¬ 
rience  guilt  for  not  having  intervened  in  the  destructive  life  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  deceased,  or  for  not  having  let  the  other  know  how 
much  we  cared.  The  eulogy  stirs  memory  and  is  a  common 
approach  used  at  funerals  and  memorial  services  to  evoke  expres¬ 
sions  of  sorrow.  So  are  the  testimonials  used  by  certain  groups. 

In  a  funeral  liturgy  the  presence  of  the  body  in  an  open  or 
closed  casket  serves  as  a  powerful  reminder  of  the  reality  of  the 
,  loss.  Walking  past  the  open  casket  for  the  final  time,  leaving  the 
casket  at  a  cemetery  chapel  or  grave  site  or  throwing  a  handful  of 
dirt  or  a  flower  onto  the  lowered  casket,  are  moments  of  farewell 
that  actualize  the  loss  and  frequently  lead  to  a  cathartic  expression 
of  sorrow.  Durkheim,  from  his  study  of  funeral  material,  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  presence  of  emotions  is  the  result  of  the  structure 
of  the  ritual.8  Within  my  experience  as  a  hospital  chaplain,  I  am 
repeatedly  struck  by  the  fact  that  tears  and  emotions  previously 
held  back  are  released  as  the  patient  or,  in  the  case  of  death,  the 
bereaved  join  in  prayer. 

In  memorial  services  which  differ  from  funerals  in  that  they 
are  not  held  in  the  presence  of  the  body,  pictures  and  mementos 
of  the  deceased  are  frequently  displayed.  These,  too,  serve  to 
actualize  the  loss  and  evoke  expressions  of  sorrow. 

Today  the  cathartic  function  of  ritual  has  been  replaced  by  a 
focus  on  its  cognitive  and  symbolic  functions. 


Hope 

By  gathering  at  a  funeral  or  memorial  service  to  acknowledge  the 
reality  of  death  in  the  midst  of  life,  persons  are  called  to  wonder  at 
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the  mystery  of  each.  The  individual  faith  of  each  gathered  person 
and  of  the  community  as  a  whole  is  evoked  as  a  resource  pro¬ 
viding  hope  and  meaning  in  the  midst  of  loss.  The  religious  rites 
surrounding  death  concern  the  management  of  fear.9 

In  1945  Malinowski  argued  “that  ritual  served  an  important 
function  in  that  it  alleviated  the  anxieties  of  participants  in  areas  of 
uncertainty.”10  The  successful  ritual  management  of  distress  calls 
for  three  elements:  1)  the  evocation  of  distress;  2)  a  distancing 
device;  and  3)  the  discharge  of  distress. 

In  funerary  rites  it  is  the  death,  the  separation,  which  evokes 
the  distress.  One  distancing  device  used  in  such  rites  is  the  com¬ 
plex  of  beliefs  and  practice  which  indicate  that  the  deceased  per¬ 
son  is  not  actually  lost  forever.  Religious  rites  use  intellectually 
held  beliefs  about  eternal  life  and/or  resurrection  to  establish 
hope.  These  beliefs  prevent  the  sorrow  from  becoming  all- 
consuming.  As  previously  noted,  the  enactment  of  the  ritual  in  the 
presence  of  a  community  serves  as  another  such  device. 

To  the  extent  that  the  congregation  believes  it  is  in  the  hands  of  a  loving 
god,  to  that  extent  members  of  the  group  become  observers  of  their 
distressful  emotions.  But  to  the  extent  that  they  do  not  believe,  to  that 
extent  they  are  participants  in  these  emotions.* 11 

For  healthy  grieving  to  occur,  a  ritual  must  provide  a  balance 
between  emotional  proximity  and  emotional  distance.  Both  belief 
and  unbelief  must  be  present. 

Roman  Catholic  Liturgy 

As  a  Roman  Catholic  the  funeral  rituals  with  which  I  am  most 
familiar  are  the  Requiem  Mass  of  my  youth  and  the  Second  \  at- 
ican  Council  Rite  of  Funerals.  These  rites  are  firmly  founded  on 
the  central  doctrine  of  the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ.  The  new  rite 

reads: 

It  is  the  paschal  mystery  of  Christ  that  the  Church  confidently  cele¬ 
brates  in  the  funerals  of  her  children,  for  those  who  through  baptism 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  body  of  Christ  dead  and  risen  [will] 
pass  with  him  through  death  to  life  —  their  souls  purified  and  taken  into 


9  Scheff,  128. 

10  Ibid.,  21. 

11  Ibid.,  135. 
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heaven  with  the  saints;  their  bodies  meanwhile  awaiting  the  blessed 
hope  of  Christ’s  coming  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.12 

This  faith  makes  the  Catholic  funeral  both  an  act  of  thanksgiving 
for  the  Christ-life  of  the  deceased  and  an  occasion  of  prayer  for 
the  soul  of  the  deceased.  Jesus’  risen  life  gives  meaning  to  the 
entire  past  and  future  life  of  the  deceased.  Death  cannot  destroy 
that  meaning.  This  faith  does  not  remove  the  sting  of  death  but 
does  allow  for  celebration  founded  on  hope. 

Historically  Catholic  funeral  liturgy  consisted  of  a  service  in 
the  home,  a  service  in  the  church,  a  funeral  procession  to  the  place 
of  burial,  and  service  at  the  cemetery.  The  simple  rubric  invited 
the  mourners  to  sing  “psalms  and  responsories.”13  The  antiphonal 
approach  involved  and  contributed  to  the  creation  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Three  particular  psalms  were  viewed  as  especially 
appropriate:  Psalms  25,  118,  and  42.  Psalm  25  focused  on  trusting 
that  God  will  safely  accompany  persons  on  the  journey  through 
the  dangers  of  death  to  arrive  at  shelter  in  heaven.  It  was  fre¬ 
quently  accompanied  by  the  antiphon  In  paradisum: 

May  the  angels  lead  you  into  paradise,  may  the  martyrs  come  to  wel¬ 
come  you  and  take  you  to  the  holy  city,  the  new  and  eternal 
Jerusalem.14 

The  focus  on  the  dead  joining  the  community  of  saints  in  heaven 
allows  for  the  preservation  of  the  community.  The  triumphal 

spirit  of  Psalm  118  is  a  faith-filled  proclamation  of  hope  in  the  face 
of  death: 

No,  I  shall  not  die,  I  shall  live 
to  recite  the  deeds  of  God; 

1  hough  God  has  punished  me  often, 
he  has  not  abandoned  me  to  Death. 

Psalm  42  expresses  “the  reality  of  the  confusion  and  fear  of  death 

.  ’  ’  where  there  is  sorrow,  the  psalm  counters  with  hope  for 

the  deceased  and  the  community: 

W  hy  are  you  so  downcast  my  soul, 

Why  do  you  sigh  within  me? 

1  ut  your  hope  in  God.  I  shall  praise  him  yet, 

My  savior  and  my  God. 


t;  Th * 01  “ 

13  Ibid.,  46. 

14  Ibid.,  48. 
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These  three  psalms  were  used  both  in  the  ancient  Christian  rites  of 
death  and  are  now  offered  in  the  new  Rite  of  Funerals. 

Another  tradition  of  Christians  caring  for  their  dead  that  has 
maintained  its  importance  through  the  centuries  is  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  supper.  It  gradually  became  part  of  the  burial  rite 
itself  and  led  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  “funeral  Mass,”  of  which 
the  Requiem  Mass  became  the  most  well  known. 

....  celebration  of  Mass  came  to  be  considered  the  prayer  par  excel¬ 
lence  to  effect  the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  therefore  to  be  offered  on 
behalf  of  the  deceased  as  part  of  the  liturgy  of  burial.  Funeral  liturgy 
was  becoming  a  rite  to  implore  God’s  forgiveness  for  the  deceased.10 

The  Dies  irae  sequence  also  entered  Catholic  liturgy  at  this 
period.  This  chant  was  a  plea  to  God  “to  deliver  all  the  faithful 
departed  from  the  pains  of  hell,  from  the  deep  pit,  from  the  lion  s 
mouth  and  so  on.”16  The  new  Rite  of  Funerals  no  longer  uses  this 
chant.  Its  absence  reflects  a  return  to  the  ecclesial  focus  on  com¬ 
munity  and  away  from  “an  exaggerated  medieval  individualism 
that  survived  in  the  former  Roman  rite  of  burial.”1' 

The  Roman  Catholic  funeral  rites  are  a  paradigm  for  good 
ritual  because  they  so  successfully  serve  the  three  functions  of 
funerary  ritual  discussed  above.  The  Rite  of  Funerals  focuses  on 
the  value  of  community.  It  lifts  up  the  reality  of  death  and  allows 
for  expression  of  sorrow  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved.  Its  emphasis 
on  hope,  resurrection,  and  the  communion  of  saints  in  eternal  life 
prevents  the  loss  from  becoming  overwhelming  and  helps 
members  of  the  mourning  community  to  face  their  own  eventual 
deaths. 

The  paradigm  becomes  stronger  when  one  considers  the  inte¬ 
gral  use  of  music,  art,  and  drama  in  the  Roman  Catholic  liturgy. 
The  senses  of  the  participating  community  are  bombarded  with 
stimuli.  The  sprinkling  with  holy  water,  the  incensing  of  the 
casket,  the  lighted  paschal  candle,  the  white  pall,  the  use  of  chant 
and  other  music,  the  sharing  of  Communion  simultaneously  lift 
up  the  reality  of  the  death,  thus  allowing  for  the  expression  of 
sorrow  and  serve  as  distancing  devices  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  all  the  fine  arts.  The  symbols  used  emphasize  the  continuity  of 
life  for  the  baptized  and  remind  the  bereaved  of  the  hope 
founded  on  Christ’s  resurrection. 


15  Ibid.,  57. 

16  Ibid.,  58. 

17  Ibid.,  234. 
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The  Hospital  Memorial  Service 

Philippe  Aries’  study  shows  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  death’s  removal  from  society  was  complete.  By  then 
death  was  a  private  act  reserved  for  intimates.  As  the  hospital 
increasingly  became  the  place  for  dying,  even  the  family  was  fre¬ 
quently  excluded.  In  his  1963  investigation  of  mourning,  Death, 
Grief  and  Mourning  in  Contemporary  Britain ,  Gorer  observed  a 
“decline  in  mourning  and  in  the  dignity  of  funerals.”18  Mourning 
became  “indecent.” 

The  pain  of  the  loss  may  continue  to  exist  in  the  secret  heart  of  the 
survivor,  but  the  rule  today,  almost  throughout  the  West,  is  that  he  must 
never  show  it  in  public  ...  By  withdrawing  and  avoiding  outside 
contact,  the  family  ...  is  also  adopting  the  discreet  behavior  that 
society  requires.19 

Changes  in  how  death  occurred  and  who  was  in  charge  of  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  shift  even  after  hospitals  became  the  place  where  per¬ 
sons  died.  Soon  the  description  of  a  hospitalized  dying  person 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  description  of  someone  re¬ 
covering  from  major  surgery.  The  moment  of  death  is  no  longer 
precise,  and  medical  people  now  speak  of  brain  death,  biological 
death,  cellular  death,  and  so  on.  The  duration  of  dying  can  be 
controlled  to  include  even  years  of  additional  life.  The  dying 
person  passed  on  the  control  of  her/his  end  of  life  to  the  family; 
the  family  passed  off  the  responsibility  to  the  physicians. 

The  removal  of  death  from  the  community  in  which  the 
person  lived  and  the  privatization  of  mourning  brought  society  to 
a  point  in  time  where  changes  in  funerary  rites  were  required.  As  a 
hospital  chaplain  who  is  frequently  called  on  to  preside  at  memo¬ 
rial  services,  I  began  conjecturing  about  the  reasons  for  these 
requests.  I  had  been  aware  for  a  long  time  that  in  my  work  with 
dying  patients  and  their  families,  I  was  privileged  to  share  in  the 
intimacy  surrounding  death.  In  those  instances  where  the  dying 
person  had  been  hospitalized  for  days  and  weeks  prior  to  the  final 
moment  of  life,  a  community  of  hospital  personnel  developed, 
ometimes  the  intensity  of  a  sudden  death  created  an  immediate, 
i  temporary,  community.  I  became  aware  that  hospital  personnel 
also  grieved  the  deaths  of  those  for  whom  they  cared. 
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Nursing  initiated  annual  memorial  services  in  special  care 
nursery  and  pediatrics  as  a  way  of  acknowledging  their  grief. 
Families  of  the  deceased  children  were  invited  to  return  to  the 
hospital  for  these  occasions.  And  they  came.  In  an  unacknowl¬ 
edged  way  these  rituals  related  to  reestablishing  community, 
experiencing  sorrow,  and  renewing  hope.  As  I  wondered  about 
the  desire  or  need  to  return  to  the  place  where  the  person  had  died, 

I  remembered  attending  my  grandmother’s  funeral.  On  the  way  to 
the  cemetery  the  funeral  procession  circled  by  her  home  and  the 
church  for  one  last  time.  That  symbol  of  the  importance  of  the 
home  and  church  communities  speaks  to  my  recognition  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  need  on  the  part  of  the  bereaved  to  return  to  the  place  where 
their  loved  one  died.  A  community  existed  there.  The  dying 
person  and  the  bereaved  were  all  cared  for  there.  Persons  in  the 
larger  community  had  not  shared  those  intimate  last  days  and 
hours.  The  bereaved  were  joined  to  the  caring  persons  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  community.  The  need  or  desire  to  return  for  one  last  time  is  a 
final  farewell.  The  loss  of  the  deceased  is  final.  The  return  to  the 
place  of  death  acknowledges  the  finality.  Since  the  service  usually 
occurs  several  weeks  after  the  actual  death  and  funeral,  it 
becomes  one  more  opportunity  for  the  bereaved  to  decathect. 

Several  years  ago  the  medical  center  at  which  I  was  employed 
began  holding  quarterly  memorial  services  for  the  families  and 
friends  of  patients  who  had  died  in  the  hospital  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  three  months.  The  hospital  was  reluctant  to  hold  the  memo¬ 
rial  service  on  the  premises  for  fear  that  it  might  be  viewed  as  an 
institution  of  death.  The  first  such  service  had  almost  200  persons 
in  attendance.  A  need  of  the  bereaved  was  being  met.  Contrary  to 
expectations,  the  overwhelming  response  to  the  memorial  ser¬ 
vices  has  been  to  recognize  the  compassionate  quality  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  and,  by  association,  of  the  institution. 

The  service  itself  is  interdenominational.  Several  persons  from 
the  pastoral  care  department  take  part  as  do  representatives  of 
nursing,  medicine,  and  so  on.  The  psalms,  readings  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  prayers  primarily  reflecting  the  predominant 
Judeo-Christian  traditions  of  our  census,  the  chanting  of  Kaddish 
are  used  at  various  points  in  the  hour-long  service. 

As  persons  arrive  they  sign  in  under  the  name  of  the  deceased. 
This  list  is  used  later  in  the  service  when  two  representatives  are 
invited  to  come  forward  and  light  a  candle  as  the  name  of  the 
deceased  is  called  out.  The  lighted  tapers  are  placed  in  the  sand 
filled  pots.  Instrumental  or  choir  music  with  the  use  of  a  com- 
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munal  antiphon  accompanies  the  litany  of  names.  This  is  the 
point  in  the  service  which  elicits  the  greatest  weeping  as  an 
expression  of  sorrow.  The  naming  of  the  deceased  in  the  presence 
of  a  community  of  persons  who  have  all  recently  experienced  the 
impact  of  death  creates  a  common  bond. 

The  inclusion  of  “baby  boy  Jones”  emphasizes  the  fragility  of 
life.  Sometimes  these  babies  have  died  as  a  result  of  therapeutic  or 
elected  abortions.  Frequently  the  families  of  deceased  infants  will 
name  their  child  at  the  point  when  they  sign  in.  This  suggests  that 
the  loss  has  taken  on  greater  reality.  It  also  reminds  hospital  per¬ 
sonnel  that  decisions  to  abort  are  fraught  with  their  own  grief. 
Many  of  these  parents  for  economic  reasons  or  reasons  connected 
to  the  “not-yetness”  of  the  infant  to  the  community  at  large  have 
chosen  hospital  burial  over  private  burial.  The  inclusion  of  the 
infants  in  the  memorial  service  offers  these  mothers  and  fathers 

an  opportunity  that  is  not  easily  accessible  to  them  in  society  at 
large. 


Following  the  benediction  the  gathered  community  is  invited 
•  *nto  ^  next  ro°rn  for  a  reception  accompanied  by  beverages  and 
cookies.  While  in  no  way  overt,  the  Christian  symbol  of  Eucharist 
uniting  the  body  of  Christ  is  present  in  this  segment.  Persons  are 
nourished  and  strengthened  by  the  food  shared  in  community, 
this  is  indeed  a  universal  symbol  in  Western  culture.  The  chap- 
ains  circulate.  Families  reconnect  with  one  another  and  with  hos¬ 
pital  personnel.  Stories  are  shared.  In  one  instance  a  man  came 
almost  200  miles  with  his  family  to  be  present  for  the  grieving 

family  of  the  person  who  had  been  his  roommate  during 
hospitalization.  & 

r  ,m,hiLSe7ice  meets  a  growing  need  in  society's  funerary  rites.  It 
u  ills  the  functions  of  ritual  outlined  above  and  it  does  so  using 
he  Catholic  paradigm  with  its  emphasis  on  drama,  beauty, 
symbol,  and  the  communion  of  saints.” 

,  i/pr0p"'’<.  tlle  hosPitaI  memorial  service  as  one  response  to  the 
.  mg  needs  for  ritual  in  today's  contemporary  Western  culture, 

s  presence  m  the  ritual  options  available  to  the  bereaved  allows 

shownTn's/i'T-  n  €XpJfnce  the  suPP°rt  of  the  community 

Apels  sculp^e ''Crfef"  °f  ^  P°rtrayed  in  Ma™ 


byterian-St.  Luke's  MeScatSter  h  Chi'cago.  PaS'°ral  Rush-Pres- 
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WHAT  TO  DO  WITH  DEATH:  THE  END 
OF  LIFE  IN  REFORM  JEWISH  EDUCATION 

Alan  Gorr 

Congregation  Etz  Chaim 
1710  S.  Highland  Avenue 
Lombard,  1L  60148 


While  one  could,  with  justification,  find  Reform  Jewish  education 
wanting  on  many  subjects,  the  topic  of  death  resides  in  a  category 
of  neglect  which  is  truly  remarkable.  These  observations  are 
based  on  a  series  of  conversations  with  Reform  Jewish  youngsters 
,  who  are  students  in  the  early  teen  programs  at  three  Chicago  area 
congregations,  do  that  extent,  the  observations  are  admittedly 
anecdotal.  Yet,  the  opinions  of  these  youngsters  are  so  universal, 
so  clear,  and  so  lacking  in  confounding  affect,  that  they  must  be 
taken  seriously. 

The  students  themselves  point  to  the  fact  that  in  the  study  of 
the  various  stages  of  life,  the  same  teachers  who  have  so  much  to 
say  about  love  and  marriage,  or  concerning  one’s  responsibilities 
to  the  community,  never  seem  to  have  the  time  and  wherewithal 
to  address  the  issues  surrounding  death.  The  students  are  aware 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  physical  phenomenon  of  death.  They 
know  little  of  the  J ewish  customs  surrounding  the  end  of  life,  and 
they  feel  a  real  need  to  know.  Perhaps  most  telling  of  this  lack  of 
information  are  their  statements  that  they  are  beholden  to  the 
mass  media  for  a  mixed  bag  of  non- Jewish  and  sensational  infor¬ 
mation.  None  of  this  is  meant  to  condemn  by  implication  those 
few  teachers  and  schools  which  presumably  do  a  fine  job  of  edu- 
t  a  ing  t  e ir  youngsters  on  this  topic.  The  fact  remains  that 
Reform  Jewish  education  has  not  really  met  its  obligation  con- 
cerning  deatL  As  if  to  underscore  the  point,  one  student  pointed 
°u  hat  he  and  his  classmates  knew  more  about  the  story  of  death 
m  the  concenRation  camps  than  about  a  natural  death,  with  which 
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he  could  expect  to  come  into  contact  within  the  normal  course  of 
his  life. 

While  the  springboard  for  this  essay  is  the  sorry  state  of  death 
education  within  the  Reform  Movement,  there  are  implications 
for  the  rest  of  J udaism  as  well.  For  the  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  Jewish  teachings  concerning  death,  as  well  as  for  Jews  who 
wish  to  see  how  the  writer  arrives  at  his  conclusions,  some  review 
of  the  traditional  teachings  is  in  order. 

Over  its  long  history,  nearly  every  doctrine  of  death  has  found 
a  place  in  Jewish  thought.  These  have  included  reward  and  pun¬ 
ishment,  heaven  and  hell,  spirits  who  have  or  have  not  found 
repose,  reincarnation  and  resurrection  of  the  dead.  And  while  all 
these  notions  may  be  found  within  our  tradition,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  mainstream.  This  mainstream  thought  holds  that  after 
one  dies,  there  is  some  sort  of  divine  judgment,  and  the  fate 
accorded  each  soul  is  commensurate  with  the  life  that  person  led. 
In  Orthodox  thought,  the  ultimate  judgment  will  be  fulfilled  in  the 
days  of  the  messiah,  at  which  time  there  will  be  resurrection  of  the 
dead.  This  idea  forces  upon  the  Orthodox  perhaps  a  greater 
degree  of  specificity  than  they  may  be  comfortable  with.  A  typ¬ 
ical  modern  Orthodox  handbook  of  religious  belief  for  laypeople 
puts  it  thus: 

The  world  we  live  in  is  viewed  as  a  corridor  that  leads  to  still  another 
world.  The  belief  in  an  afterlife,  in  a  world  to  come  ( Olam  Haba) 
where  man  is  judged  and  where  his  soul  continues  to  flourish  is 
imbedded  in  Jewish  thought.  “All  Israel  have  a  share  in  the  world  to 
come”  (Mishna  Sanhedrin  11.1)  (Donin  pp.  296-297). 

Among  the  world  religions,  Judaism  s  viewpoint  may  well  be 
a  minority  position.  The  doctrine  of  death,  although  important,  is 
not  the  propeller  that  activates  religious  doctrine.  One  is  not  a  Jew 
to  escape  endless  rebirth  or  punishment  after  death.  Indeed  Jews 
believe  that  Judaism  confers  upon  the  adherent  only  extra  respon¬ 
sibilities,  not  rewards  —  now  or  in  the  hereafter. 

A  second  realization  underlying  Jewish  thought  concerns  the 
meaning  of  death.  It  is  a  deep-seated  humility  born  of  ignorance 
of  God  s  nature.  Not  only  in  the  matter  of  death  but  also  in  all 
discussions  of  theology  and  eschatology,  Jews  have  tended  to  feel 
both  an  inadequacy  and  a  sense  of  futility  in  fully  engaging  in  such 
speculation.  Thus  it  is  fair  to  say  that  while  Jews  may  have  doc¬ 
trines  and  documents  that  parallel  other  religions  in  speculating 
about  death,  they  are  generally  more  diffuse,  more  tentative,  and 
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more  likely  to  bolt  to  the  consideration  of  the  living  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

The  pre-Judaic  literature  of  the  Middle  East  contains  refer¬ 
ences  to  death  that  seem  to  try  to  systematize  what  early  thinkers 
perceived  in  nature  —  namely  birth  and  decay  —  and  to  ascribe 
some  etiology  to  them.  The  Bible  itself  gives  two  reasons  for 
death.  Man  is  made  from  dust  and  to  dust  he  must  return  (Gen. 
2:7,  3:19,  Job  10:19).  In  Genesis  a  second  (and  for  Judaism)  more 
controversial  reason  is  given:  because  of  disobedience  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  man  becomes  mortal.  Yet  even  in  the  Bible  there 
are  other  doctrines  of  death.  Some  passages  speak  of  the  dead  as 
descending  to  the  tomb  and  ultimately  to  the  region  of  the  dead 
(Isa.  14:9-12;  Ezek  32:1 7 -32).  The  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  questions 
whether  man’s  spirit  goes  upward  (3:20-21)  but  in  12:7  states  that 
the  spirit  of  man  returns  to  God.  In  general,  the  Bible  gives  min¬ 
imal  guidance  in  the  understanding  of  death.  The  rabbis  of  the 
Talmud,  although  more  elaborate  and  emphatic  concerning  the 
doctrine  of  death,  were  anything  but  univocal  (Konvitz,  p.  420). 
.In  the  inter testamental  period,  the  Sadducees  believed  that  souls 
die  with  the  body,  while  Pharisees  argued  in  favor  of  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  body  and  soul. 

Concepts  of  hell  and  paradise  are  well  established  in  rabbinic 
literature,  though  there  is  a  great  diversity  of  theological  detail: 

It  was  generally  accepted  that  in  the  world  to  come  the  righteous 
would  be  rewarded  and  the  wicked  punished.  The  rabbis  taught  that 
the  former  would  go  to  paradise  .  .  .  and  the  latter  would  go  to  hell 
.  .  .  Beyond  these  basic  tenets,  however,  individual  rabbis  offered 
imaginative  scenarios.  Some  sages  argued  that  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  would  go  to  their  respective  places  only  after  resurrection  and 
final  judgement.  Others  maintained  that  the  departed  would  assume 
their  assigned  locations  immediately  following  death.  Some  asserted 

that  the  soul  would  remain  with  the  body  for  a  brief  period  .  .  .  and 

then  ascend.  Others  declared  that  after  death  the  soul  returns  to  a  heav¬ 
enly  treasury  and  waits  there  until  the  period  of  resurrection  (Kon¬ 
vitz,  p.  421).  v 


Parallel  to  my  discussions  with  teenagers  concerning  the 
meaning  of  death,  I  also  held  discussions  with  their  teachers.  In 
addition  to  being  knowledgeable  Jews,  the  teachers  were  all  prac- 
1  loners  of  the  helping  professions  -  teaching,  psychiatry,  and 
the  rabbinate.  I  he  significance  of  their  professional  status  does 
not  denote  any  elitism  in  viewpoint.  It  merely  underscores  how 
even  without  a  doctrine  of  death  as  a  cornerstone  of  faith  Juda- 
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ism’s  point  of  view  really  is  dyed  in  the  wool.  When  asked  about 
the  meaning  of  death  and  Jewish  education,  their  thoughts  imme¬ 
diately  focused  on  the  needs  of  the  living.  Even  with  some  prod¬ 
ding,  none  felt  that  a  doctrine  of  death  was  a  productive 
discussion.  More  important  was  the  mission  to  make  the  fact  of 
death  a  source  of  meaning  for  those  of  us  who  remained  among 
the  living.  This,  as  it  happens,  is  the  field  upon  which  the  Jewish 
discussion  of  death  usually  takes  place.  In  fact,  there  is  a  theme  in 
the  Jewish  view  of  death  that  the  customs  that  surround  it  mirror 
and  exemplify  our  attitudes  toward  the  subject.  Accordingly 
when  people  of  other  religious  persuasions  discuss  death  as  an 
issue  in  and  of  itself,  Jews  often  will  speak  at  length  about  how  the 
event  is  managed. 

As  with  all  important  stages  of  life,  death  is  viewed  as  a 
moment  of  great  profundity  —  the  ultimate  moment  as  it  were. 
Ethics  dictate  that  the  wishes  of  the  dying  person  be  respected  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  among  those  who  continue  to  live, 
since  the  person  is  unable  to  be  his  or  her  own  advocate.  The  body 
of  the  dead  person  historically  and  today  among  the  traditional 
Jews  is  cared  for  by  a  Chevra  Kaddisha  (holy  society).  They  wash 
the  body  and  wrap  it  in  a  simple  shroud  to  prepare  it  for  burial. 
Embalming  is  traditionally  viewed  as  a  desecration  of  the  body  as 
public  display  of  the  remains.  The  funeral  is  arranged  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Between  the  death  and  funeral,  the  body  is  watched 
over  by  a  pious  person  who  recites  psalms.  And  there  are  a 
number  of  other  like  customs  relating  to  preparation  for  the 
funeral. 

When  the  customs  of  the  funeral  are  described,  the  following 
interpretations  are  typically  given.  The  preparations  for  the  fu¬ 
neral  are  intended  to  show  the  utmost  respect  for  the  remains; 
they  are  the  creation  of  God,  and  according  to  his  will  they  are 
being  returned  to  the  dust  from  which  they  came.  The  blessing 
said  by  one  who  hears  of  a  death  is  Blessed  is  the  True  Judge.  It 
is  the  believers’  affirmation  of  the  ultimate  wisdom,  mercy,  and 
justice  of  God.  Simultaneously,  traditional  Jews  use  the  event  of 
death  to  remind  themselves  that  in  death,  as  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
there  are  no  distinctions  between  rich  and  poor,  between  the 
famous  and  the  nearly  anonymous.  Thus  the  funeral  is  to  be  uni¬ 
formly  simple.  This  trend  began  in  Talmudic  times  in  reaction  to  a 
very  definite  class  system  regarding  funerals.  It  is  a  legacy  of  rab¬ 
binic  Judaism. 

The  various  prayers  and  scriptures  that  are  read  add  to  the 
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observances  surrounding  a  person’s  death  and  provide  some 
insights  into  the  blend  of  beliefs  concerning  death.  The  first  is  the 
prayer  “Blessed  is  the  True  Judge.”  It  is  a  powerful  focusing 
phrase  —  forcing  us  to  praise  when  we  likely  might  feel  the  oppo¬ 
site  tendency.  The  second  is  the  well-known  Kaddish  prayer, 
often  called  Judaism’s  doxology.  It  is  a  litany  of  praise  for  God 
and  hopes  for  the  establishment  of  his  Kingdom.  Much  is  made  of 
the  fact  that  in  this  prayer,  which  the  mourners  are  required  to  say 
many  times  each  day,  death  is  not  mentioned.  The  Kaddish  is  a 
multi-purpose  prayer  employed  throughout  the  service  and  has 
unfortunately  become  too  much  associated  with  mourning.  Its 
hopes  for  the  establishment  of  God’s  kingdom  is  a  reference  to  the 
time  of  the  messiah  which,  by  implication,  has  everything  to  do 
with  death.  The  third  prayer  is  said  at  the  funeral  itself.  The  El 
Moleh  Rahimin  (God  full  of  mercy)  clearly  entreats  God  to  bind 
the  soul  of  the  departed  in  eternal  life. 

In  Jewish  tradition  mourners  include  blood  relatives  —  sons 
and  daughters,  mothers  and  fathers,  sisters  and  brothers.  And, 

•  there  are  three  distinct  periods  of  mourning.  The  first  is  known  as 
the  Shiva  (seven  days)  following  the  funeral.  Typically  the  obser¬ 
vant  Jew  remains  at  home  during  this  time  —  women  without 
make-up  and  men  unshaven.  Frequently  they  will  wear  clothing 
that  has  been  torn  and  sit  on  chairs  lower  than  their  guests.  Meals 
are  brought  to  them,  and  the  services  are  conducted  in  the  home. 
Again,  there  are  numerous  other  customs  observed  during  this 
stage  of  mourning. 

From  the  end  of  the  seventh  day  until  the  30th  day,  the 
mourner  observes  the  period  of  Shloshim  (30).  During  this  period 
one  is  not  permitted  to  marry  or  to  participate  in  any  form  of 
levity.  The  final  period  of  12  months  is  observed  for  those 
mourning  a  mother  or  father.  Avelut  (mourning)  typically  entails 
daily  recitation  of  the  Kaddish  and  avoidance  of  entertainment  or 
levity.  After  this  period  has  concluded,  the  mourner  again  will 
assume  his  or  her  normal  responsibilities. 

Much  is  made  of  the  wealth  of  customs  that  surround  the 
mourner.  By  their  own  testimony,  mourners  gain  great  support 
from  the  visitors  who  come  during  the  period  of  Shiva  and  by 
their  own  responsibilities  during  the  extended  period  of  mourning. 

ese  customs  provide  the  framework  by  which  the  community 
and  its  supportive  apparatus  reconstitutes  itself. 

Orthodox  and  Reform  rites  of  passage  in  Judaism  have  more 
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in  common  which  unites  them  than  separates  them.  In  fact, 
Orthodox  Judaism  is  in  many  ways  normative  Judaism  in  matters 
of  the  customs  surrounding  death.  In  the  American  experience, 
Reform  customs  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century 
responded  to  the  same  business  pressures  and  manufactured  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  funeral  industry  as  did  other  segments  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Beginning  about  20  years  ago,  there  began  something  of  a 
consumerist  movement  in  the  Reform  and  Conservative  com¬ 
munities  with  a  view  to  getting  back  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter, 
of  the  tradition.  Thus,  committees  in  the  various  congregations 
designed  congregational  funeral  protocols  and  then  used  their 
collective  buying  power  to  come  to  terms  with  private  funeral 
directors.  Today,  there  has  been  a  return  to  the  prompt  funeral 
and  the  simple  closed  casket. 

What  effect  has  all  this  had  on  Jewish  education?  As  stated  at 
the  outset,  very  little.  One  needs  to  ask  why  and  at  the  same  time 
editorialize  a  response.  Because  the  doctrine  of  death  is  not  a  sine 
qua  non  for  Jewish  belief  and  action,  it  can  be  glossed  over.  Jews 
are  known  for  their  aversion  to  speaking  directly  about  the  issue 
of  death.  Jewish  comedians  have  based  much  of  their  humor  on 
this  quirk  in  our  psychology.  Such  tendencies  have  led  to  a  kind  of 
unwitting  prudishness  among  Jews  in  general  and  Jewish  educa¬ 
tors  in  particular.  The  same  people  who  will  practice  not  being 
shocked  about  the  sexual  content  of  life  do  not  have  the  same 
forthrightness  about  the  matter  of  death.  While  the  various  texts 
we  use  mention  some  of  the  customs  regarding  death,  they  are 
only  rarely  emphasized.  Again,  we  are  very  practiced  in  teaching 
about  the  holocaust.  But  regarding  normal,  inevitable  death, 
Jewish  education  is  in  its  infancy. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  intimate  that  Reform  Jewish  education  is 
bereft  of  serious  attempts  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  death.  In  a 
volume  first  published  35  years  ago  and  still  valuable  for  its  scope, 
depth,  clarity,  and  balance,  Rabbi  Roland  Gittlesohn  devotes  a 
chapter  to  the  subject  of  death  and  the  hereafter.  This  chapter  in 
Little  Lower  Than  the  Angels  begins  with  a  psychological  account 
about  why  people  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  death,  d  he  rea¬ 
sons  he  enumerates  include  curiosity,  fear,  sorrow,  love  of  life, 
and  anxiety  that  good  should  prevail  over  evil.  He  weaves  these 
observations  into  a  smooth  engaging  essay.  He  also  includes  pi  ess 
clippings  from  the  popular  and  tabloid  press  that  are  as  fresh  as  if 
they  came  from  today  s  checkout  line  at  the  supermarket. 
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.  .  Jean  will  live  forever,”  “Cultists  say  woman  will  return  to 
life,”  and  “Britons  sleep  with  lights  on,  hear  no  ghost.”  These 
clearly  are  designed  to  evoke  discussion  among  the  teenage  stu¬ 
dents  toward  whom  the  volume  is  directed  (Gittlesohn,  pp. 
304-305). 

Rabbi  Gittlesohn  then  begins  to  work  his  way  back  in  time  to 
the  various  schools  of  belief.  Under  the  rubric  “address  un¬ 
known,”  he  speaks  of  the  dead  moving  on  to  another  existence 
similar  to  the  one  which  we  experience,  as  the  ancient  Egyptians 
believed.  In  a  section  labeled  “on  call,”  he  recounts  the  spiritual¬ 
ists  point  of  view  that  the  souls  of  the  departed  can  be  called  back 
by  spiritualist  techniques.  Gittlesohn  properly  attaches  the  belief 
in  reincarnation  to  Chasidism  and  then  treats  the  classical  beliefs 
in  heaven  and  hell.  Before  presenting  students  with  several  pas¬ 
sive  and  challenging  views  of  death  he  sets  forth  these  guidelines: 

What  have  these  four  theories  in  common?  Wherein  do  they  differ?  Do 
any  of  them  appeal  to  you?  Why?  Do  any  of  them  seem  to  you  quite 
inadequate  for  modern  Jews?  Why?  Which  of  them  would  you  find 
comforting  or  encouraging?  Why?  Is  the  concept  of  the  soul  which  is 
assumed  by  these  beliefs  similar  to  the  idea  of  the  soul  we  have  pre¬ 
sented  in  these  discussions?  What  do  you  find  lacking  in  these  beliefs? 
(Gittlesohn,  p.  308). 

The  four  positions  he  presents  include: 

!•  ^ 's  death  that  makes  room  for  life.  Death  is  a  natural  necessity. 

2.  Mortality  forces  us  to  live  life  meaningfully. 

3.  We  are  part  of  nature.  Our  death  helps  the  natural  world  reconfigure 
and  reproduce  itself. 

4.  We  live  through  our  group. 

5.  We  live  in  the  good  we  do  (Gittlesohn,  pp.  306-316  passim). 

Clearly,  Gittlesohn  is  most  sympathetic  to  a  natural,  rational¬ 
istic  explanation  of  death.  But  having  had  his  say,  he  presents  the 
reader  with  selections  of  the  prose  of  the  western  (including 
Christian)  traditions  as  a  way  of  evoking  the  widest  variety  of 
personal  responses  —  some  14  in  all. 

i  ]Rf.tUrning  to  my  conversations  with  young  people,  after  we 
had  discussed  the  Jewish  views  and  customs  on  the  subject,  they 
seemed  to  feel  some  collective  relief.  Several  of  them  said  that  it 
was  hard  no!  knowing  what  their  own  religion  had  to  say  about 
eath.  They  went  on  to  say  that  experiencing  the  event  itself  was 
not  theappropriate  time  to  learn  and  consider  all  the  things  they 
might  have  learned  in  a  non-crisis  atmosphere.  Surprisingly,  they 
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were  not  made  uneasy  about  the  Jewish  ambiguity  concerning  the 
details  of  humankind’s  ultimate  fate.  Rather,  they  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  realism  of  such  a  position.  Against  this  back¬ 
ground,  one  might  well  ask  what  can  or  should  Jewish  education 
do  to  clarify  or  amplify  the  understanding  of  death  among  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  religious  schools  of  the  Reform  movement.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  premises  would  underlie  any  discussion: 

1.  Death  is  universal  and  inevitable  and  will  surely  be  encountered  by 
persons  of  all  ages  regardless  of  personal  circumstance. 

2.  One’s  understanding  of  death  is  inevitably  translated  into  a  philoso¬ 
phy  of  life.  Therefore,  one  can’t  really  teach  about  the  living  while 
ignoring  the  subject  of  death. 

3.  The  phenomenon  of  death  is  so  traumatic  that  coping  requires  that 
the  individual  call  upon  all  his  or  her  insights  and  understanding. 

The  more  the  individual  has  been  prepared  for  the  event,  the  more 
inner  resources  he  or  she  will  have  to  call  upon. 

4.  If  Judaism,  whether  by  inclination  or  intention,  has  been  hesitant  to 
speak  with  explicitness  or  certainty  regarding  the  meaning  of  death, 
our  educational  efforts  should  recognize  and  perhaps  encourage 
open-endedness  and  respect  for  individual  responses. 

5.  While  Judaism  may  lack  explicit  doctrines  concerning  the  subject  of 
death,  it  does  have  clear  tendencies  and  preferences.  These  can  and 
should  be  distinguished  from  those  of  other  religions. 

Reginning  effective  death  education  in  the  religious  schools  of 
the  Reform  movement  will  require  a  number  of  elements.  First 
among  these  is  a  need  for  resources.  One  fortuitous  source  was 
just  published  in  spring  1990  by  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
Congregations  Press  -.What  Happens  After  I  Die:  Jewish  Views  of 
Life  After  Death  by  Rabbis  Rifat  Sonsino  and  Daniel  B.  Syme. 
This  volume  assembles  the  history  and  sources  of  the  Jewish 
viewpoints  concerning  this  subject.  There  are  several  personal 
essays  by  well-known  Jewish  writers  of  various  Jewish  persua¬ 
sions  from  Orthodox  to  Reform.  The  book  is  written  in  a  clear  and 
terse  style  and  even  with  good  humor.  The  volume  begins  with 
two  quotes:  “If  a  man  dies,  can  he  live  again?  (Job  14:14);  and  I 
don’t  want  to  attain  immortality  through  my  work.  I  want  to  attain 
immortality  by  not  dying’’  (Woody  Allen).  Such  a  volume  can 
help  set  the  agenda  for  serious  educational  reform. 

Second,  the  reform  I  have  in  mind  cannot  and  should  not  be 
handed  down  from  committees  of  rabbis  and/ or  educators, 
though  they  surely  should  take  leadership  positions  in  its  devel¬ 
opment.  Rather  such  reform  should  mirror  the  process  by  which 
the  conduct  of  Jewish  funerals  was  and  is  being  changed.  It 
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should  start  with  committees  of  parents  and  teachers  within  the 
congregations  who  will  decide  what  the  goals  of  such  education 
should  be  and  how  it  should  be  approached.  Given  the  Jewish 
reticence  to  deal  with  death,  I  view  this  as  community  prepara¬ 
tion  for  being  able  to  deal  with  this  topic  in  a  constructive  way. 

Finally,  the  committee  and  educators  must  find  a  definite 
place  for  death  education  in  the  curriculum.  The  old  cliche  “If  it’s 
everywhere  it’s  nowhere”  would  certainly  apply  to  any  diffuse 
approach  to  the  subject  of  death  in  Jewish  education. 

Such  an  approach  might  have  some  benefits  beyond  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  hand.  Jewish  education  needs  strengthening  in  all  areas  that 
directly  touch  upon  the  lives  of  students.  There  has  been  a  dis¬ 
turbing  tendency  over  the  years  to  relegate  the  immediate  lives 
and  challenges  which  our  students  face  to  second  place.  Some¬ 
times  the  putative  front-runner  is  a  biblical  sage  or  rabbi,  which  is 
understandable.  Othertimes  it  is  a  victim  of  the  holocaust,  Soviet 
repression,  or  the  Israeli  circumstance.  Although  the  motivations 
for  this  approach  may  be  wholesome,  the  mixed  message  they 
send  to  young  people  is  not.  A  broad-based  community  effort  in 
the  area  of  death  education  may  be  a  better  way  to  go. 


Alan  Gorr  is  director  of  religious  education  at  Congregation  Etz  Chaim  in 
Lombard,  Illinois. 
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GOD-TALK  AT  THE 
DEATH  BED* 1 
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Glock  and  Stark  identify  five  important  domains  of  religious  life. 
One  of  these  is  the  domain  of  belief.3  This  paper  will  examine 
relationships  between  religious  beliefs  and  doctrines  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  language  and  behavior  of  the  acutely  bereaved  on 
the  other.  It  will  claim  that  when  people  die,  their  loved  ones  turn 
to  theological  words  and  concepts.  There  is  Godtalk  at  the 
deathbed.  The  paper  will  identify  four  doctrines  of  “the  last 
things”  whose  presence  can  be  detected  in  the  statements  or 
behavior  of  the  acutely  bereaved. 

Under  the  heading  of  pastoral  theology,  the  paper  will  then 
address  the  functions  of  each  of  these  doctrines  in  human  life.  In 
so  doing  it  will  take  up  areas  of  conflict  between  the  doctrines  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  In  this 
portion  of  the  paper,  I  shall  advance  the  claim  that  adequate  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  last  things  of  human  life  must  account  for  the  main 
themes  that  each  of  these  two  doctrines  is  trying  to  express  and 
protect.  Finally,  I  shall  take  up  the  implications  of  these  reflec- 


1  This  paper  is  in  honor  of  Christian  A.  Hovde,  Ph.D.,  a  great  teacher  of  death  and 

dying.  I  wish  to  thank  Anna  Case- Winters,  associate  dean,  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  for  consultation. 

2  I  wish  to  thank  Amy  Bertschausen,  Kevin  McClone,  Robert  Petite,  and  Mara  Liz 
Rivera,  chaplain-residents  at  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center,  and  JoAnne 
O’Reilly,  assistant  professor  for  comments. 

3  Charles  Y.  Glock  and  Rodney  Stark,  Religion  and  Society  in  Tension  (Chicago:  Rand 
McNally  and  Co.,  1965),  pp.  20-21. 
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tions  for  pedagogy  about  death  and  dying  and  for  the  recovery  of 
traditional  emphases  on  the  dignity  of  the  dying. 

The  Apparent  Marginalization  of  Religious  Themes 
Associated  with  Dying 

In  a  critical  passage  of  his  book,  The  Hour  of  Our  Death,4  Philippe 
Aries  writes  that  in  the  past  some  person  took  on  the  task  of  telling 
the  dying  patient  his  or  her  condition.  At  the  time  of  writing  Aries 
said  that  death  had  become  a  matter  of  secrecy.  To  some  extent 
things  have  changed.  Today,  death  may  or  may  not  be  a  matter  of 
secrecy.  Some  families  and  physicians  seek  to  shield  patients  from 
the  hard  news  of  their  death,  but  many  patients,  clinicians,  and 
families  dedicate  considerable  energy  to  facing  their  situation. 
Even  so,  the  task  is  not  easy,  which  makes  the  strategy  of  shielding 
all  the  more  understandable.  Some  dying  persons  never  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  news  of  their  mortality,  or  at  least  not  until  the  end  is  very 
near.  Others  express  resentment  for  having  been  told.  Those  who 
appear  to  want  to  “deny”  their  mortality  constitute  only  a  small 
minority  of  dying  persons,  but  this  minority  is  a  source  of  serious 
distress  for  clinicians  who  want  to  assure  themselves  that  these 
patients  know  what  is  happening  to  them. 

Aries  goes  on  to  say  that  in  its  reconceptualization  of  Extreme 
Unction  as  the  Sacrament  of  the  Sick,  the  Church  “is  implicitly 
admitting  its  own  absence  at  the  moment  of  death.”  The  absence 
of  religious  ritual,  however,  does  not  mean  that  ritual  has  disap¬ 
peared  from  the  deathbed.  One  of  the  crucial  rituals  of  caregiving 
is  the  sometimes  intricate,  sometimes  stumbling  dance  associated 
with  initiation  of  the  Do-Not-Resuscitate  (DNR)  status.  The  DNR 
order  is  the  secular  successor  to  Extreme  Unction.  Many  of  the 
questions  are  the  same.  How  imminent  is  death?  Is  it  so  imminent 
that  patients  can  see  their  condition  for  themselves  and  can  accept 

the  pHeSt  °r  the  °Penir*g  of  *e  discussion  of  the 
NR  order  by  the  physician  or  nurse?  Will  the  mere  raising  of  the 
question  lead  the  person  to  decide  that  death  is  near  and  thus  give 
up  hope?  Is  the  order  compatible  with  aggressive  treatment  for 
conditions  that  the  DNR  order  does  not  address?  Is  there  a  para¬ 
doxical  unkindness  associated  with  involving  the  patient  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  DNR  status,  just  as  the  arrival  of  the  priest  can 
awkwardly  signal  the  patient’s  imminent  death? 
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The  agonies  of  these  questions  seem  very  similar  to  those  of 
determining  whether  the  time  has  come  to  call  the  priest.  F urther, 
the  preferred  solution  of  many  clinicians  exactly  parallels  the  Sac¬ 
rament  of  the  Sick.  Fidel  Davila5  and  many  unpublished  clinicians 
suggest  that  DNR  orders  should  be  considered  with  the  patient  in 
the  doctor’s  office,  well  before  they  are  actually  needed.  At  the 
latest,  they  should  be  taken  up  upon  admission  to  a  hospital.  In 
that  sense,  everyone  can  have  a  “code  status,”  just  as  everyone  can 
receive  the  Sacrament  of  the  Sick  at  any  time  during  an  illness. 

As  a  brief  aside,  a  related  question  concerns  the  problem  of 
recognizing  the  end  of  life,  “the  moment  of  death”  to  use  Aries’ 
phrase.  One  of  the  problems  of  dying  in  the  past  was  premature 
burial.  The  risk  of  dying  in  the  past  was  that  one’s  life  would  not 
be  recognized.  The  mortuary  and  the  wake  were  developed  to 
help  identify  persons  who  were  only  thought  to  be  dead  and  to 
protect  them  from  dying  in  the  grave.6  Today’s  problem  of  dying 
is  being  kept  alive  well  past  the  point  that  most  persons  would 
consider  life  meaningful.  The  risk  of  dying  today  is  that  one’s 
mere  organic  life  will  be  recognized  and  misunderstood  or  used 
for  someone  else’s  purposes.  One  such  purpose  is  to  help  clini¬ 
cians  and  the  society  at  large  avoid  the  slippery  slope  that  led  to 
the  Holocaust.  What  society  needs  today  is  a  “wizard”  or  “sor¬ 
cerer”  who  can  help  us  find  the  magic  words  to  turn  off  some  of 
the  machines  and  treatments  that  we  have  been  capable  enough 
to  initiate. 

The  medicalization  of  the  rituals  of  dying  is  recognizable  in 
patients’  expectations.  An  elderly  woman  said  to  her  grand¬ 
daughter,  when  they  were  discussing  DNR  status,  “You  mean 
you’re  not  going  to  do  a  Code  Blue  on  me?  She  expected,  with 
some  comfort,  that  caregivers  would  try  to  restore  her  life.  Others 
fear  that  a  Code  Blue  will  be  performed  on  them,  and  they  will 
not  be  “allowed  to  die”  until  nature  has  thoroughly  defeated  the 
wiles  of  modern  medicine. 

The  impact  of  the  medicalization  of  dying  is  also  found  in  the 
limits  that  medical  treatment  places  on  communication  between 
the  dying  and  their  loved  ones.  Aries  points  out  that  as  formal 
pious  language  began  to  disappear  from  persons  wills,  the  final 


5  Davila,  F.  et  al,  “Patient  Care  Categories:  An  Approach  to  P°^°tn^usT? ltat^^C1' 

sions  in  a  Public  Teaching  Hospital,”  Critical  Care  Medicine  14  (12):1066-7,  Dec.  1986. 

s  Marc  Alexander,  “  The  Rigid  Embrace  of  the  Narrow  House’:  Premature  Burial  and 
the  Signs  of  Death,”  The  Hastings  Center  Report ,  Vol.  10,  No.  3,  June  1980,  pp.  25-31. 
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dialogue  between  the  dying  and  the  surviving  became  very 
important.  That  dialogue  is  possible  in  the  contemporary  medical 
context.  However,  most  persons  die  in  hospitals  or  nursing  homes, 
which  exacerbates  the  problem  of  assembling  the  desired  family 
and  friends  for  a  final  authentic  communication.  It  takes  a  special 
power  to  enforce  one’s  norms  in  someone  else’s  space.  Outsiders 
to  the  family  and  circle  of  friends  are  likely  to  limit  the  number  of 
persons  admitted  to  the  patient’s  bedside  for  the  final  conversa¬ 
tion.  These  persons  may  also  determine  when  the  visit  can  occur. 
Drugs  given  to  relieve  pain  obviously  interfere  with  this  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  most  visible  barrier  is  intubation.  As  the  daughter  of  a 
man  said  to  me,  You  took  away  our  last  conversation,  he  didn’t 
get  to  say  his  last  words.  He  couldn’t  talk  because  of  the  tube 
down  his  throat.  I  his  woman  said  this  sadly,  as  one  who  has  been 
deprived  of  a  right  or  a  legacy.  She  expected  a  rite  when  her  father 
died  —  his  last  words.  She  did  not  expect  that  it  would  be  the 
medical  ritual  of  trying  to  revive  him. 


Religious  Themes  in  Early  Bereavement 

The  preceding  observations  could  easily  lead  to  the  impression 
that  religious  issues,  expressions,  and  acts  have  been  driven  to  the 
margins  of  contemporary  dying.  The  rest  of  this  paper  will 
examine  some  of  the  language  and  behavior  of  the  newly 
bereaved  and  will  advance  claims  that  this  language  and  behavior 
must  be  understood  in  a  religious  context. 


Some  Cases 

bet  us  listen  to  what  the  bereaved  are  saying  as  they  struggle  with 
what  has  happened  to  them.  In  the  first  deathbed  lies  Mrs.  A.  an 
older  woman  who  has  been  cared  for  by  a  daughter  who  lives 
near  her  Her  other  daughter  has  just  arrived  from  California,  not 
ong  efore  her  mother  died.  The  caregiving  sister  is  saying,  “She 
is  at  peace,  it  s  hard  to  tell  you  all  she  went  through.  She  fought  so 
ard,  so  ong,  it  s  a  wonder  she  stayed  alive  as  long  as  she  did,  but 
his  week  she  just  said,  ‘I’m  tired;  I  don’t  want  any  more.’  After 
that  it  was  not  long  until  she  died.”  The  daughter  who  has  just 
arrived  says,  I  tell  you  she  is  still  with  us;  I  can  sense  her  still  in  the 
room,  and  she  points  vaguely  to  the  ceiling. 

In  the  second  deathbed  lies  Mr.  B„  an  elderly  man  who 
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insisted  on  having  a  risky  surgery  that  could  have  restored  his 
vitality.  Probably,  however,  it  would  result  in  his  death.  As  his 
family  members  talk  about  him,  it  becomes  clear  that  he  was  a 
vital,  risk-taking  person  who  loved  life  and  who  would  take  a 
great  chance  to  keep  his  life  going.  F amily  members  cry  naturally, 
speak  to  him  about  who  he  was  to  them,  what  he  meant  to  them, 
how  hard  it  will  be  without  him,  how  much  it  meant  that  he 
wanted  to  live  and  to  live  well.  After  a  while  a  person  comes  in 
who  appears  to  be  accustomed  to  taking  control  when  others  are 
emotional.  Perhaps  this  is  his  role.  Now  that  he  is  here,  when  the 
man’s  wife  and  other  loved  ones  start  to  cry,  even  somewhat 
loudly,  the  “emotional  stabilizer”  says,  “He  is  with  God  now,  there 
is  no  need  to  cry.  He  has  won  the  victory.” 

The  third  bed  is  a  birthroom  where  Jonathan  has  just  been 
born.  His  mother  has  been  in  labor  for  nearly  24  hours,  bringing 
him  into  a  world  that  she  knew  he  would  never  see  or  enjoy, 
because  less  than  48  hours  before,  she  noticed  that  she  had 
stopped  feeling  his  movements.  After  testing  had  confirmed  her 
suspicions,  all  that  remained  was  to  complete  a  tragic  process. 
When  the  baby  is  born,  she  does  not  want  to  hold  him,  although  it 
does  help  her  to  look  at  him,  while  her  husband  holds  him.  The 
chaplain  comes,  expresses  sympathy,  offers  prayer.  As  the  chap¬ 
lain  invited  her  and  her  husband  to  pray  their  own  prayers,  she 
takes  the  baby  to  herself,  begins  to  sob,  and  prays,  “Oh  God,  I 
only  want  him  to  be  at  peace.” 

The  fourth  bed  is  that  of  Mrs.  C.,  a  single  mother  who  raised 
one  child  into  his  twenties,  the  other  well  into  her  teens.  By  dint  of 
will,  maternal  responsibility,  and  the  mysteries  of  longevity,  she 
has  outlived  her  prognosis  by  at  least  a  year,  perhaps  two;  has 
worked  far  into  the  course  of  her  illness;  has  continued  vital  rela¬ 
tions  with  others  in  her  family  —  so  vital  that  they  repeatedly  say 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to  do  without  her .  When  the 
family  comes  to  the  hospital  to  see  her  after  she  dies,  there  is  again 
the  grief  like  that  which  occurred  with  Mr.  B.,  but  it  is  louder, 
more  anguished,  more  visceral.  Again  there  is  an  emotional  stabil¬ 
izer  who  says,  “She  is  with  God,  but  also,  W  e  can  t  do  any  more 
here,  it’s  time  to  go.”  The  rest  of  the  family  ignores  these  sugges¬ 
tions  and  stays  as  long  as  they  can.  They  invite  the  children  to  be 
alone  with  their  mother,  and  the  children  accept.  When  the  door 
closes,  their  cries  are  more  penetrating,  wrenching,  and  helpless 

than  any  that  have  come  before. 

What  can  be  said  on  the  basis  of  these  stories? 
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Theological  Doctrines  at  the  Deathbed 

There  are  four  doctrines  of  the  last  things  that  one  can  readily 
identify  or  infer  in  the  behavior  of  the  acutely  bereaved.  These 
doctrines  are  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  the  last  judgment,  and  the  presence  of  the  Deity  with  the 
Deity’s  people. 

One  of  the  themes  in  the  families  of  Mrs.  A.  and  Mr.  B.  is 
immortality  of  the  soul.7  The  concept  of  immortality  picks  up  the 
theme  of  continuity  or  continuance  of  the  person’s  life,  whatever 
its  moral  qualities  (or  whatever  other  qualities  count  at  the  time  of 
bereavement).  It  addresses  the  question  of  the  preservation  and 
loss  of  powers,  the  question  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Implicit  in  the  concept  of  immortality  is  the  experience  of 
benefits  and  detriments  in  the  relationship  with  the  deceased; 
now  that  death  has  intervened,  many  persons  still  expect  the 
deceased  to  continue  to  convey  benefits  upon  them.  The  out-of- 
state  daughter  does  not  say  what  she  expects  from  her  mother,  but 
she  does  claim  the  benefit  of  the  mother’s  presence:  “She  is  with 
■  us.  Other  bereaved  persons  say  something  like,  “She  is  smiling 
down  on  us  or  “She  is  looking  out  for  us.”8 

At  the  same  time  the  bereaved  may  experience  a  responsibility 
for  the  dead  or  an  obligation  toward  him  or  her.9  Thus,  Jonathan’s 
mother  cries  for  him  to  be  at  peace.  This  is  the  only  way  she  knows 
at  the  moment  to  be  his  mother,  to  let  her  maternal  energies  reach 
out  to  him.  The  responsibility  of  survivors  toward  the  deceased  is 
found  in  all  kinds  of  statements,  such  as,  “He  would  not  have 
wanted  us  to  mourn;  he  would  have  wanted  us  to  get  on  with  life  ” 

The  theme  of  immortality  also  takes  up  the  mystery  of  human 
hfe  and  death.  The  bereaved  refer  to  this  mystery  in  such  utter¬ 
ances  as,  It  s  so  hard  to  believe  —  he  was  just  here  a  little  while 
ago,  now  he  is  gone.”  And  the  implication  is  that  he  has  gone 
somewhere  else,  that  some  vital  part  of  him  has  left  or  departed, 
leaving  only  the  body.  It  is  clearly  not  a  long  step  from  such  an 
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elemental  experience  to  the  concept  that  something  must  endure 
after  death. 

During  the  height  of  Neo-Orthodoxy,  Oscar  Cullman  gave  a 
lecture  that  he  called  “Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of 
the  Body?”10  At  that  time  there  was  a  powerful  rejection  of  the 
concept  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  appeared  to  suggest  an 
inviolable  claim  or  an  entitlement  to  God’s  grace.  For  some  time 
thereafter  many  ministers,  including  myself,  favored  the  idea  of 
resurrection,  rather  than  immortality.  I  found  that  it  permitted  me 
to  experience  the  awfulness  and  completeness  of  the  loss  better 
than  the  concept  of  immortality. 

However,  themes  of  resurrection  do  not  occur  explicitly  in  this 
clinical  material.  Themes  of  immortality  do  appear  there,  both 
explicitly  and  implicitly.  Does  this  material  convey  anything  at  all 
about  themes  of  resurrection?  First,  it  suggests  that  resurrection  is 
too  difficult  a  theme  to  address  directly  in  early  bereavement. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this  conclusion.  (1)  Resurrection 
emphasizes  the  finality  of  the  loss  in  a  way  that  bereaved  persons 
are  not  yet  able  to  appreciate.  The  bereaved  go  through  many 
experiences  that  tempt  them  to  hope  that  their  loved  one  is  not 
dead.  Little  by  little  the  culmination  of  experiences  erodes  their 
denial.  The  concept  of  immortality  serves  the  transitional  needs 
of  the  bereaved  better.  (2)  Resurrection  claims  that  in  some  way, 
the  dead  will  rise  to  be  with  God.  Until  then,  it  invites  imagination 
of  the  dead  as  isolated  and  cut  off  in  the  grave.  It  may  even  invite 
imagination  of  the  dead  as  undergoing  changes  that  the  imagina¬ 
tion  cannot  bear.* 11 

The  concept  of  resurrection  picks  up  the  theme  of  transforma¬ 
tion.  Transformation  implies  finality  and  judgment.  Humans 
need  a  sense  of  finality  at  the  time  of  death;  they  need  a  sense  of 
certainty  that  the  person  has  died.  However,  the  sense  of  finality 
is  so  painful  that  the  bereaved  often  express  it  in  terms  of  behavior 
and  affect,  such  as  anguished  crying.  An  example  is  Ms.  C’s 
family,  especially  her  children.  Their  grief  came  in  waves  of 
intense,  inconsolable  weeping  which  alternated  with  periods  of 
quiet,  reflection,  reminiscence,  talking  to  the  deceased,  rubbing 
her  hand,  arm,  brow,  cheek,  or  shoulder.  The  family  alternated 

10  Oscar  Cullmann,  Immortality  of  the  Soul  or  Resurrection  of  the  Dead?  (London: 
Epworth  Press,  1958). 

11  Brown  says  that  Romans  were  offended  by  early  Christian  practices  which  touched 
the  dead  and  brought  them  into  “areas  from  which  the  dead  had  once  been  excluded, 
Cult,  p.  4. 
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between  acting  as  if  they  realized  the  finality  of  her  death  and 
communicating  with  her  as  if  she  were  still  alive.  Other  behavioral 
expressions  are  silent  shaking  of  the  head  and  sighs.  These  may  be 
accompanied  by  words  of  disbelief,  “It  doesn’t  seem  possible.” 
Even  those  who  watched  their  loved  one  deteriorate  over  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  period  of  time  and  who  could  see  that  the  end  was  near 
will  say,  “I’ve  known  this  was  coming,  but  it  doesn’t  seem 
possible.” 

The  theme  of  judgment  occurs  in  several  forms.  The  bereaved 
need  the  assurance  that  the  deceased  person  will  not  be  with  them 
any  longer,  as  painful  and  unwelcome  as  that  assurance  is.  The 
bereaved  frequently  participate  in  the  sense  of  judgment  by 
saying  such  things  as,  “At  least,  she  is  no  longer  in  pain”  or  “He’s 
not  suffering  any  more.”  These  statements  express  judgment  on 
the  pain  and  suffering  that  are  part  of  the  human  condition, 
whether  these  occur  in  the  patient  or  in  themselves  as  helpless 
bystanders.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  judgment  will  imply  a  criti¬ 
cism  of  medical  care  as  an  imprisoning  and  torturing  enterprise. 
Sometimes  the  sense  of  judgment  will  favor  the  all-out  efforts  of 
physicians,  nurses,  and  others  to  do  all  they  can  for  the  loved  one. 
Then  it  may  fall  on  medical  technology,  which  appears  to  force 
difficult  decisions  to  which  the  surviving  are  not  accustomed. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  B.,  we  can  see  participation  in  the  last  judg¬ 
ment  on  his  life:  “He  is  with  God  now,  there  is  no  need  to  cry.  He 
has  won  the  victory.”  This  participation  may  also  be  found  in  the 
concern  of  Jonathan  s  mother  that  he  be  at  peace.  Usually  these 
comments  take  the  form  of  idealizations.  Admiration  prevails. 
Frequently,  the  survivors  seem  unable  to  think  of  the  negativity 
and  the  ordinary  humanity  of  the  deceased.  They  tell  interesting 
stories,  often  with  a  tone  of  reverence  or  a  sense  of  honor  that  they 
were  able  to  be  a  part  of  this  person’s  life  and  that  this  person  was 
connected  to  them.  They  praise  the  fine  qualities  of  their  loved 
one.  At  the  deathbed  the  harsher  or  more  well-founded  judg¬ 
ments  tend  not  to  appear.  Difficult  relationships  and  behavior  are 
smoothed  over  in  tactful  or  euphemistic  language,  such  as,  “She 
was  really  a  fighter;  she  really  wanted  to  live.”  Or,  “What  a  feisty 
and  spirited  person.”  When  this  language  is  euphemistic,  the 
translation  is:  1  he  person  was  often  so  difficult  to  live  with  that 
the  only  adequate  language  would  be  salty.”  Probably  most 
mourners  move  on  to  their  own  final  judgment  about  the 
eceased  and  in  that  sense  take  part  in  the  divine  activity  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  a  summary  statement  on  the  person’s  life. 
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Even  at  the  deathbed  they  will  allow  themselves  life-summing 
statements,  if  these  favor  the  deceased.  For  example,  they  will 
instruct  one  another,  as  a  newly  bereaved  wife  instructed  her  son, 
Be  sure  you  live  the  way  he  did.’  The  deceased  become  moral 
examples  for  the  surviving.  More  rarely  do  they  become  cau¬ 
tionary  tales  at  the  deathbed  for  them.  In  this  way  the  surviving 
cannot  wait  for  whatever  final  judgment  will  occur.  The  needs  of 
the  living  require  some  sort  of  judgment  about  the  deceased, 
either  in  terms  of  warning  to  avoid  the  deceased’s  errors  or  exhor¬ 
tation  to  emulate  the  deceased.  Whatever  the  meaning  of  the 
charge,  “Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged,”  people  do  judge  and 
assess  a  person’s  life.  At  a  funeral,  a  widow  said  that  her  husband 
died  well.  One  of  his  friends  said,  “No,  he  did  not  die  well;  he 
lived  well.”  Even  if  there  is  a  boundary  that  humans  do  well  not  to 
cross  in  judging  their  dead  loved  ones  and  contemporaries, 
humans  do  cross  it. 


Pastoral  Theology  and  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul 

One  task  of  pastoral  theology  is  to  examine  the  significance  of 
theological  teaching  for  the  practical  human  context.  Another  is  to 
examine  the  implications  of  daily  living  for  theological  formula¬ 
tions.  What  are  some  pastoral  theological  perspectives  on  the 
claims  just  made?  First,  there  has  been  a  tendency  in  Christian 
orthodoxy  to  choose  one  belief  over  the  other.  If  I  have  selected 
representative  cases  and  if  my  presentation  of  these  doctrines  and 
their  significance  is  accurate,  then  pastoral  theology  can  claim 
that  no  theology  would  be  adequate  that  did  not  include  the  main 
themes  that  each  doctrine  addresses:  on  the  one  hand,  continuity, 
preservation  of  powers,  sense  of  ongoing  benefits,  the  mystery  of 
the  loss  of  vitality;  and  on  the  other,  transformation,  which 
includes  finality  and  judgment. 

The  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  claimed  by  many  of 
my  students  to  be  a  source  of  relief  and  comfort.  In  fact,  I  think 
that  many  of  my  students  use  this  belief  to  avoid  facing  their  fears 
about  death.  When  they  refer  to  this  belief  in  class,  they  usually 
say  that  they  have  no  fear  of  death,  because  they  know  what  is 
coming  after  death.  In  my  tradition  that  would  not  be  a  possible 
claim,  except  in  the  utmost  triumph-of-grace  versions,  because 
what  happens  to  individual  persons  after  death  is  not  something 
that  is  disclosed  to  persons  during  this  lifetime.  It  resides  behind 
the  veils  of  predestination,  in  the  most  ominous  and  difficult  ver- 
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sion  of  the  tradition,  or  of  agnosticism,  in  the  least  ominious  ver¬ 
sion.  There  are  ways  in  which  I  find  the  belief  in  the  immortality 
of  the  soul  problematic  and  difficult.  It  is  problematic  because  it 
seems  to  challenge  the  sovereignty  of  God  or  to  place  another 
eternal  reality  over  against  that  sovereignty.  It  seems  to  tie  God’s 
hands  in  certain  respects.  Nevertheless,  I  find  the  belief  useful  for 
several  purposes.  First,  it  acknowledges,  in  an  awkward  and 
backhanded  way,  human  need  for  comfort  in  the  face  of  personal 
extinction.  That  is  an  essential  service.  Whether  there  is  another 
way  to  provide  this  service  than  to  use  this  belief  is  an  important 
question,  but  at  least  this  belief  helps  in  this  respect.  Second,  it 
corresponds  to  several  experiences  that  suggest  that  the  deceased 
do  not  simply  disappear  when  they  die.  (1)  There  are  experiences 
that  dying  persons  have  of  seeing,  talking  to,  even  feeding  their 
long-dead  loved  ones.  (2)  There  is  the  experience  of  the  presence 
of  the  deceased.  J.  William  Worden  notes  that  the  experience  of 
presence  is  a  common  phenomenon  of  bereavement.12  Mrs.  A’s 
out-of-state  daughter  is  an  example.  (3)  Freud  says  that  the 
'  unconscious  cannot  imagine  its  own  death.13  Thus,  a  possible  way 
to  view  the  concept  of  immortality  is  that  it  represents  or 
expresses  the  truth  that  Freud  states,  that  is,  the  unconscious  per¬ 
suades  the  conscious  to  advance  the  concept  of  immortality  of  the 
soul,  because  deep  inside,  we  cannot  imagine  our  nonexistence.  In 
that  interpretation,  the  belief  does  not  shape  this  inner  aspect  of 
experience.  Rather,  the  inner,  barely  accessible  core  shapes 
belief.  That  must  make  it  clear,  however,  that  the  belief  does  not 
necesssarily  describe  a  reality  that  would  be  called  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul.  1  here  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  does  express  an 
inner  truth  inside  our  selves  at  the  deepest  level,  we  cannot 
imagine  ourselves  as  anything  but  immortal,  no  matter  what  the 
real  truth  is.  (4)  Phenomena  associated  with  riear-death  expe¬ 
riences  (NDEs),  such  as  the  encounter  with  some  deceased  who 
communicate  with  the  dying  person  who  is  sent  back  or  who 
returns,  give  an  apparent  ontological  underpinning  to  the  belief. 
Even  if  the  NDE  only  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  the  psyche  of 
dying  persons,  however,  it  does  seem  to  represent  something 
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important  about  the  experience  of  some  dying  persons  or  persons 
who  were  once  dying.  (5)  In  some  cultures  it  is  important  to 
remove  the  soul  of  the  deceased  from  interaction  with  the  sur¬ 
viving.  Ceremonies  help  the  soul  make  its  transition  from  the 
place  of  the  living  to  the  place  of  the  dead.  Thus,  hauntings  occur 
when  souls  cannot  make  it  to  the  place  of  the  dead.  The  point  is 
not  that  hauntings  really  occur,  but  that  people  experience  that 
which  they  consider  hauntings  and  these  phenomena  suggest 
ongoing  existence  of  the  deceased.  In  other  cultures  it  appears 
that  the  deceased  remains  in  some  kind  of  relationship  with  the 
surviving,  offering  a  service  of  some  kind,  usually  oversight  and 
guarding. 

The  down  side  of  the  concept  of  immortality  is  that  it  can 
interfere  with  grief,  as  in  the  case  of  the  family  member  of  Mr.  B. 
One  of  the  tasks  of  death,  according  to  Worden,  is  to  experience 
the  finality  of  the  loss;  the  concept  of  immortality  may  interfere 
with  that  experience  for  some  persons.  It  appears  to  give  con¬ 
fusing  guidance.  On  the  one  hand,  immortality  seems  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  mortality  of  some  kind  has  occurred  and  that  humans 
have  experienced  a  major  and  irrevocable  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
immortality  suggests  that  mortality  is  only  partial  and  that  the 
person  continues  to  exist  in  some  realm  and  to  be  of  service  to 
humanity. 

It  is  a  question  for  further  research  whether  persons  who 
emphasize  the  immortality  of  the  soul  find  it  harder  to  go  through 
other  tasks  of  bereavement,  such  as  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
world  without  the  deceased  or  experiencing  the  pain  of  loss.  If  the 
deceased  is  still  around,  how  can  one  hurt  or  even  acknowledge 
the  hurt?  There  are  ways,  but  many  persons  do  not  think  of  them. 
Similarly,  for  some  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
becomes  a  judgment  on  their  grieving. 

It  is  even  possible  that  persons  who  believe  in  immortality 
cannot  so  readily  as  others  take  up  the  question  of  reentering  life 
and  re-investing  energies.  Many  of  these  believers  talk  as  if  the 
ongoing  life  of  the  deceased  requires  them  to  be  active,  to  deny 
their  grief,  and  so  on.  The  question  is  whether  they  can  effectively 
re-invest  their  energies  without  going  through  a  process  of 
bereavement.  Job  is  a  good  example  of  a  mourner  who  went 
through  the  darkest  pain  of  grief,  the  most  voluble  extremes  of 
protest,  and  suddenly  found  a  return  of  energy.  He  became  a  pro¬ 
ductive  person  again. 
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Implications  for  Death  Pedagogy 

Pastoral  theology  also  considers  the  significance  of  these  doc¬ 
trines  for  the  practice  of  caregivers.  There  are  a  number  of  points 
that  need  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

First,  clinicians  who  work  with  the  dying  and  the  bereaved 
need  to  be  open  in  two  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  they  need  to 
listen  carefully  to  the  bereaved,  their  language,  their  feelings, 
their  behavior.  It  is  important  not  to  resist  or  guide  the  bereaved  in 
their  efforts  to  find  words  for  what  they  are  experiencing.  There 
are  two  exceptions.  I  do  seek  to  soften  the  power  of  those  who 
would  prevent  their  loved  ones  from  crying,  protesting  the  death, 
and  the  like.  F urther,  I  do  inquire  gently  with  those  who  wish  they 
had  done  more,  asking  what  it  is  they  think  they  could  have  done. 
Usually,  at  the  end  of  the  process,  they  decide  that  they  did  all 
they  could.  If  there  is  more  that  they  could  have  done,  then  I  begin 
to  think  of  persons  to  whom  to  refer  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  helpful,  I  believe,  for  them  to 
understand  the  four  doctrines  that  I  have  mentioned  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  these  doctrines  in  the  experience  of  bereavement. 

Second,  ministers  need  the  same  openness  as  clinicians.  In 
addition,  they  need  to  understand  that  members  of  their  congre¬ 
gations  can  come  from  anywhere  in  the  theological  and  liturgical 
spectra.  Many  ministers  need  reminders  that  they  will  hear  state¬ 
ments  from  their  laypeople  that  they  disagree  with  or  even  con¬ 
sider  inimical  to  faith,  lhese  laypersons  are  often  simply  being 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  previous  ministers. 

Implications  for  Recovery  of  the  Tradition 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  digress  from  the  theological  themes  that  I 
have  already  addressed  and  to  take  up  another  theme.  This  theme 
helps  organize  the  others.  One  of  the  essential  tenets  of  my  tradi¬ 
tion,  the  Reformed  tradition,  is  the  sovereignty  of  God  and  the 
desire  of  God  to  bring  about  God’s  own  purposes  among  human¬ 
kind.  One  ol  these  purposes  is  the  establishment  of  a  community 
of  faith,  a  holy  community,  that  glorifies  God’s  name.”  I  under¬ 
stand  the  gloi ification  of  Gods  name  to  mean  the  inward  and 
outward  appreciation,  of  that  ultimate  reality  that  we  call  God. 
F  urther> means  subordination  of  self  to  the  larger  purposes  that 
one  believes  are  in  accord  with  that  ultimate  reality.  Such  a  life 
pattern  does  not  entail  the  renunciation  of  one’s  own  purpose, 
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intuitions,  sensitivity,  gifts,  and  commitments.  However,  such  a 
life  pattern  entails  the  examination  of  all  of  these  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  in  the  light  of  the  larger  call  of,  and  commitment  to,  God. 

The  purpose  of  the  holy  community  is  to  worship  and  obey, 
that  is,  hear  God.  Part  of  that  purpose  is  to  place  the  experiences 
of  death  and  bereavement  within  that  relationship  to  God.  That 
certainly  means  fighting  for  life,  fighting  for  just  distribution  of 
health  care  to  all  persons,  as  part  of  respect  for  the  life  that  God 
has  created  and  that  God  loves.  But  it  also  means  recognizing  the 
times  when  fighting  for  life  is  a  form  of  idolatry,  a  form  of  substi¬ 
tution  of  loyalty  to  a  penultimate  reality  for  loyalty  owed  to  the 
ultimate  reality. 

Now  the  ritual  of  burial  in  my  tradition  is  called  “The  Witness 
to  the  Resurrection.”  As  theologically  correct  as  I  think  that  title  is, 
I  think  it  is  pastorally  insufficient  and  even  needlessly  confronta- 
tive  of  vulnerable  people.  The  resurrection  is  an  implicit  theme  of 
bereavement.  People  will  be  raised  from  the  death  and  enerva¬ 
tion  of  grief  to  new  energetic  participation  in  human  endeavors, 
but  the  symbol  of  the  resurrection  need  not  be  in  the  foreground 
at  the  time  of  bereavement. 

Moreover,  as  complex  and  difficult  as  the  Roman  practice  of 
Last  Rites  was,  I  sense  among  many  bereaved  persons  that  a 
recent  anointing  is  not  the  same  as  anointing  within  a  few  hours  of 
death.  There  is  something  important  about  the  Last  Rites  that 
make  it  important  for  loved  ones  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  dying 
person  as  he  or  she  makes  the  transition  to  the  presence  of  God. 
Certainly,  there  would  be  some  value  for  all  traditions  to  find 
ways  to  bless  the  dying  near  the  time  of  death  and  to  assist  them  in 
both  the  continuance  and  the  transformation  of  their  life. 

A  further  characteristic  of  my  tradition  is  that  it  takes  part  in 
efforts  to  shape  the  public  life.  It  is  closer  to  the  church  than  the 
sect  form  of  religious  life.  One  of  the  debates  about  the  shaping  of 
public  life  concerns  the  influence  of  competing  religious  tradi¬ 
tions  over  public  policy  about  abortion;  the  care,  feeding,  and 
hydration  of  the  dying;  and  the  permissibility  of  withdrawing 
care.  This  same  debate  occurs  at  the  micro-level  in  conflicts  with 
physicians  who  insist  on  continuing  aggressive  treatment  against 
the  patient’s  wishes  and  who  do  not  offer  to  resign  from  the  case. 
It  is  at  this  point  that  the  Reformed  tradition  would  begin  to  ask 
whether  the  faith  of  the  physician  was  not  being  imposed  on  the 
patient,  the  patient’s  family,  and  other  caregivers. 
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Finally,  traditions  need  ongoing  reflection  and  revision.  It 
would  be  possible  simply  to  proceed  in  orthodox  terms  and  to 
choose  between  the  doctrines  of  immortality  of  the  soul  and 
resurrection  of  the  body.  To  do  so,  however,  would  be  to  truncate 
and  limit  the  tradition.  Rather  the  tradition  needs  to  try  various 
“thought  experiments”  or  “theological  experiments”  in  order  to 
learn  which  theological  statements  will  best  approximate  the  con¬ 
cerns  that  each  of  these  doctrines  seeks  to  express. 

Summary 

God  talk  does  occur  at  the  deathbed,  but  God-related  behavior  is 
even  more  dominant.  Caregivers  need  to  understand  the  mean¬ 
ings  and  functions  of  the  God-talk  and  God-related  behavior  of 
the  bereaved.  Theologians  need  to  find  ways  to  include  these 
meanings  and  functions  in  their  formulations  of  the  truth  that  their 
tradition  recognizes.  Liturgists  need  to  find  ways  to  honor  the 
reality  of  the  loss,  even  as  they  put  forward  the  hope  that  the 
bereaved  will  recover  and  return  to  life  with  most  of  the  energy 
that  they  previously  invested.  Ethicists  need  to  find  ways  to 
adjudicate  the  claims  of  conflicting  religious  views  about  the 
importance  of  organic  life  and  the  permissibility  of  letting  per¬ 
sons  die.  In  these  and  other  ways,  yet  to  be  discovered,  religious 
beliefs  play  important,  and  often  unsuspected,  roles  in  dying  and 
bereavement. 

f  or  me,  one  of  the  most  profound  works  of  art  related  to  grief 
is  Michelangelo’s  early  “Pieta.”  Mary  supports  the  full  weight  of 
Jesus  body.  His  upper  body  rests  on  her  right  arm,  which  presses 
into  his  flesh.  That  side  of  herself  is  holding  on  to  Jesus  and 
bearing  the  weight  of  his  death.  Her  left  hand  is  partially 
extended,  but  is  not  touching  the  body.  Three  fingers  of  her  left 
hand  extend  some  trinitarian  communication.  That  side  of  herself 
is  letting  Jesus  go  and  is  probably  giving  him  her  peace.  Although 
many  comment  about  the  poignant  feeling  in  her  face,  I  find  it 
vacant  and  uncomprehending.  And  in  fact,  much  of  the  work  of 
grief  is  inward.  For  me,  this  sculpture  incredibly  embodies  the 
meanings  and  tasks  of  bereavement:  inwardly  holding  on  and  let- 
ting  go  while  blessing  the  departed. 
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tion  on  ethics  of  the  Rush-Presbyterian-St.  Luke’s  Medical  Center  in  Chicago. 
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Chicago,  IL  60680 


Twenty  years  ago,  a  friend  who  was  a  surgical  resident  and  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Dr.  Denton  Cooley  in  Houston’s  Texas  Medical  Center 
called  me  to  St.  Luke’s  Hospital  to  meet  a  patient.  The  24-year-old 
man  suffered  from  end-stage  cardiomyopathy,  commonly  called 
“stoney  heart  syndrome.”  The  patient  had  a  small  device  which 
looked  like  a  gyroscope  on  his  chest  with  various  tubes  coming 
and  going.  I  learned  that  the  device  was  an  LVAD  (Left- 
Ventricular  Assist  Device)  and  was  pumping  automatically  to 
replace  the  failed  function  of  his  left  heart.  The  young  man  looked 
at  me  with  frightened  and  longing  eyes.  The  tubes  kept  him  from 
crying  out  the  words  within  him.  The  resident  took  me  aside.  “I 
wanted  you  to  see  this  man,”  he  said.  “You  want  a  case  in  ethics 
and  dying.  He’s  already  dead!  This  machine  is  pumping  life  into 
him.  All  of  his  vital  systems  are  failing  and  we  will  soon  disconnect 
the  device  and  down  he’ll  go.” 

This  obviously  was  a  shaking  experience  for  a  30-year-old  man 
just  out  of  graduate  school  in  theology  and  beginning  a  career  in 
religion,  ethics,  and  medicine.  I  don  t  recall  that  I  had  any  sensible 
counsel  to  offer  this  resident  or  this  desperate  patient.  “Hang  in 
there,”  “Keep  the  faith,”  was  the  best  I  could  muster.  Some  few 
years  before  I  had  convened  one  of  the  nation  s  first  conferences 
on  medical  ethics  in  Houston,  which  was  eventually  published 
under  the  title  Who  Shall  Live:  Ethics,  Technology,  Medicine 
(Fortress  Press,  1970).  Those  well-received  reflections,  inspired 
by  my  experience  with  heart  transplant  patients  in  1967  and  1968, 
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made  me  bold  to  try  to  offer  some  insight  for  this  untrodden  path. 
That  book  set  the  stage  for  a  near  quarter-century  of  public 
pedagogy  where  I  offered  my  own  groping  understanding  as 
moral  instruction  for  a  health  care  community  and  the  general 
society  that  now  had  to  struggle  with  its  thanatology.  In  this  essay 
I  will  traverse  my  path  across  these  decades  and  reflect  with  the 
reader  on  the  moral  education  about  dying  offered  from  these 
experiences  to  a  larger  public.  Through  books  and  journal  arti¬ 
cles,  in  conference  papers  and  newspaper  essays,  I  offered  some 
provisional  sense  of  what  these  events  meant,  what  beliefs  and 
values  should  guide  us,  and  what  decisions  we  ought  therefore  to 
make  in  the  face  of  impending  death.  I  select  passages  from 
“moral  essays”  written  in  the  Op-Ed  page  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  Chicago  Tribune  from  the  1970s,  ’80s,  and  into  the  ’90s  to 
portray  this  evolving  reflection  on  death  education. 

Ethics  and  the  Spirit  of  Western  Culture 

In  January  1975,  the  heart-transplant  era  was  in  its  heyday.  Karen 
Quinlin  lay  in  a  near  brain  death  vegetative  state  in  St.  Claresville, 
New  Jersey.  The  Roe  v.  Wade  abortion  decision  had  been  handed 
down,  and  Dr.  Cooley  was  offering  coronary  bypass  surgery  to 
plane-loads  of  dutchmen  when  Holland’s  government  decided 
they  could  only  offer  limited  revascularization  of  hearts  in  their 
country.  That  spring,  Kenneth  Edelin  of  Boston  would  hold  a 
viable  abortus  without  breath  until  it  died,  and  the  “Pit”  Van 
Deusens,  former  presidents  of  Union  Seminary  in  NYC,  com¬ 
mitted  a  mutual  pact  suicide. 

My  thoughts  that  year  turned  to  the  macroethics  of  life  and 
death.  Sigmund  Freud  and  Erich  Fromm  had  identified  Leben- 
strieb  and  Todestrieb,  biophilia  and  necrophilia  —  at  interplay  in 
all  organisms  in  the  life-world.  These  impulses  were  heightened 
and  sublimated  in  human  beings  as  they  sought  and  fought  for 
survival  and  happiness  and  shunned  pain  and  death.  In  collective 
consciousness  and  cultural  history,  in  technical  and  medical 
efforts,  people  sought  to  secure  health  and  avert  death.  Even  in 
1975,  a  period  when  I  generally  defended  advancing  biotech¬ 
nology,  I  came  to  fear  the  excesses  of  a  health  care  enterprise 
which  refused  to  accept  mortality  and  fought  death  at  every  con- 
rontation.  My  reading  the  Greeks  and  eighteenth-century  nature 
philosophers  at  that  time  prompted  me  to  speak  of  the  seasons  of 
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life  and  what  I  called  the  dialectic  of  Nordic  and  Mediterranean 
temper  in  our  collective  soul.  I  wrote  in  the  New  York  Times: 

The  spirit  of  Western  culture,  which  is  the  spirit  of  modern  scientific 
medicine,  is  today  an  erratic  wind  that  cannot  sustain  full-blown  the 
sails  of  our  technological  voyage.  .  .  . 

Some  argue  that  disease  has  a  natural-place  in  the  history  of  our 
species  and  should  be  allowed  to  have  its  play  because  the  side-effects 
of  the  conquest  might  be  worse  than  the  disease  itself. 

Yet  today’s  physician  and  scientist,  indeed  any  human,  faced  with  a 
malnourished  child  or  a  young  adult  dying  from  leukemia  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  this  verdict  of  resignation.  And  so  a  deep  ambivalence  of  the  pas¬ 
sions  of  conquest  and  submission,  of  compassion  and  resignation  war 
within  us  as  in  the  breast  of  Faust. 

Discerning  the  spirit  of  Western  culture  is  essential  to  the  task  of 
precise  analysis  of  the  current  ethical  questions  in  medicine.  Unless  we 
understand  where  we  are  coming  from  and  where  we  think  we  are 
going,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  swept  along  in  some  “directionless” 
and  “valueless”  progress,  the  end  of  which  we  do  not  know  and  may 
not  desire.  Many  clinical  dilemmas  are  clarified  by  understanding  this 
conflicted  spirit  of  Western  Man.  ... 

At  this  moment  of  history  both  the  carnival  mood  of  scientific  inge¬ 
nuity,  exploration  and  creativity,  and  the  atonement  mood  of  reflective 
and  evaluative  concern  are  intense.  W e  have  initiated  a  war  on  vascular 
disease  and  cancer  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we  should.  What  new  force 
in  nature  will  we  be  making  room  for  to  be  the  messenger  of  our  death? 

I  would  suggest  that  holding  the  two  moods  in  tension  is  essential  to 
the  genius  of  our  civilization,  and  to  the  sanity  of  any  therapist  at  work 
within  this  ethos.  Let  us  label  the  moods  Nordic  and  Mediterranean, 
northern  and  southern. 

The  N ordic  spirit  in  our  consciousness  is  sy mfbolized  by  our  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  accept  the  necessities  of  nature,  including  death.  It  is  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  abandon  with  which  we  intervene  at  the  sacrosanct 
thresholds  of  life:  birth  and  death.  In  Nordic  mythology  the  gods  are 
man’s  friends,  fellow  warriors  against  the  fiends  and  monsters  let  loose 
in  the  creation.  One  day  man  becomes  godlike  in  his  prehension  and 
power  and  the  gods  say  good-by.  A  Gdtterdammerung  is  perceived 
whereby  he  inherits  through  his  knowledge  and  technology  the  form¬ 
erly  prohibited  abilities. 

Nordic  man  attacks  the  unknown.  He  challenges  the  alien  forces  in 
nature.  He  rides  in  pursuit  of  the  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse. 

The  Mediterranean  spirit  is  different.  It  is  born  in  the  sun  of  Spain, 
Italy  and  Africa.  Unlike  the  dark,  cold  winter  nights  that  nurture  a 
Luther  and  a  Dostoevsky,  here  on  warm  days  life  throbs  on  the  vines,  in 
the  market-place,  and  in  the  temples.  Southern  man  seeks  to  harmonize 
with  the  rhythms  and  cycles  of  nature.  In  the  north  the  Lord  must  cover 
his  earth  with  the  white  death  in  winter  lest  man  cut  and  till  it  year 
round.  In  the  south  man  walks  more  gently  and  cries  to  earth  at  his 
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mother.  He  does  not  rise  above  the  earth  in  mastery  (“Ethics  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  the  Spirit  of  Western  Culture,”  New  York  Times,  Jan.  31, 1975, 
p.  33). 

At  a  primal  level  ethics  is  naturalistic.  It  invokes  norms  from 
ecology,  biology,  natural  history,  and  fatalistic  theology/philos¬ 
ophy.  At  this  dimension  good  takes  on  a  necessity.  We  seem  to 
require  macro-  and  micro-explanations  of  death.  In  the  summer  of 
1990,  1,400  pilgrims  are  suffocated  or  trampled  to  death  in  the 
Al-Meaissem  tunnel  cut  through  the  base  of  the  mountain  leading 
to  Mecca.  King  F ahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  said  the  incident  was  “God’s 
will,  which  is  above  everything.  Had  they  not  died  there  they 
would  have  died  elsewhere  and  at  the  same  predestined  mo¬ 
ment.”  Similarly  in  our  personal  deaths  we  trace  the  circuits  of 
cause  and  effect  and  explain  (make-level)  them  as  timely  and  nat¬ 
ural.  Indeed  nature  s  grand  patterns  and  sequences  together  with 
the  reality  of  deity  transcendent  of  space  and  time  require  such 
explanation. 


Danville  Siamese  Twins 

But  ethics  of  medicine  seemed  to  be  even  more  at  stake  when 
there  were  no  easy  explanations  or  rationalizations.  Here  in  the 
twilight  zone  of  human  choice  we  faced  genuine  ethical  quan¬ 
dary.  In  June  of  1981,  Pam  Mueller  and  her  husband,  Bob,  gave 
birth  to  Siamese  twins  in  Danville,  Illinois.  Mom  and  Dad  respec¬ 
tively  were  graduates  of  the  College  of  Nursing  and  Medicine 
where  I  teach,  and  they  quickly  asked  my  consultation  on  the 
case.  They  decided  to  withhold  feeding  so  that  the  badly  mal¬ 
formed  children  could  die.  A  nurse  in  Danville  objected,  and  the 
state  eventually  intervened  and  assumed  custody.  The  twins  were 
subsequently  separated  by  court  order.  After  several  agonizing 
years,  the  weaker  twin  died  in  a  Misericordia  home.  The  stronger 
twin  is  alive,  well,  and  thriving  today.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
crisis  I  decided  to  support  the  parents  and  physicians  in  their 
moral  choice  to  withhold  treatment.  I  believe  now,  at  least  in  part, 
ha  my  decision  was  wrong.  I  wrote  in  the  Sunday  Chicago 

nbune  in  an  essay  which  was  read  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fascinated  observers: 

Across  the  ages  society's  response  to  such  events  has  been  shaped  by 
the  ancient  emotions  of  awe  and  fear.  Prescientific  cultures  viewed 

of  fte  fut  as  supernatural.  It  was  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  a  portent 

of  the  future  or  a  ludgment  of  past  wrongs. 
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It  was  seen  to  proceed  from  the  hand  of  God  or  the  natural  demons 
of  the  underworld.  As  with  animal  societies,  most  primitive  societies  let 
deformed  offspring  die.  The  instinct  at  work  was  survival  first. 

In  our  search  for  understanding  and  direction  in  such  problematic 
births,  we  may  attribute  them  to  divine  or  demonic  action,  to 
retribution  or  premonition,  to  natural  causes  or  mutation. 

I  have  pondered  the  why  and  wherefore  and  have  talked  with  the 
Danville  family.  Through  the  tragedy  of  these  parents  and  children, 
our  society  gropes  for  an  understanding  of  life  and  death,  health  and 
disease,  normality  and  abnormality.  As  in  past  cultures,  our  society 
declares  its  values  and  meanings  through  symbolic  events  such  as  this 
birth.  Though  today  we  construe  the  birth  more  as  an  accident  than  a 
metaphysical  omen,  we  are  forced,  like  the  ancients,  to  interpret  it  and 
make  moral  decisions  on  the  basis  of  commonly  accepted  values.  Now, 
however,  there  is  also  the  dimension  of  responsibility. 

Unlike  our  predecessors,  we  cannot  innocently  plead  blind  fate  or 
acquiesce  to  “nature’s  course.”  We  often  know  things  before  they  come 
about  and  can  profoundly  modify  the  outcome  of  the  natural  process 
through  medical  treatment.  .  .  . 

The  focus  on  values  of  right  to  live  and  sanctity  of  life  apply  also  to 
the  Danville  family.  The  ordeal  has  already  altered  their  lives.  In  the 
unlikely  chance  that  one  or  both  of  the  twins  should  survive,  what  will 
life  be  like  for  this  family?  As  we  ponder  the  theme  of  defending  life,  it 
might  be  proposed  that  this  grievous,  monstrous  birth  is  an  insult  and 
assault  on  the  life  of  this  family  and  that  self-defense  is  justifiable.  .  .  . 

The  final  theme  that  has  been  helpful  in  pondering  the  case  is  hap¬ 
piness.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  the  banal,  superficial  notion  of  comfort  and 
complacency,  but  the  deeper  meanings  of  felicity,  compassion,  and 
blessedness  spoken  of  in  the  Beatitudes,  the  charter  of  human  happi¬ 
ness,  which  have  definite  bearing  on  this  case. 

Happiness  is  fulfillment  that  becomes  possible  in  an  environment  of 
caring.  For  parents  who,  in  care,  have  drawn  away  and  begun  to  grieve 
over  both  the  disappointment  and  the  loss  of  this,  their  only  offering  of 
life  to  this  world,  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  what  does  it  mean  to 
demand  that  they  now  reattach  themselves  or,  worse  yet,  that  they  are 
not  to  be  entrusted  with  this  offspring? 

Family  is  the  care-giving  and  life-giving  fabric  which  patterns, 
binds,  and  weaves  each  of  us  into  a  history  and  a  future.  It  is  only  within 
these  covenants  of  family  care,  where  happiness  is  a  prospect  because 
hope,  not  despair,  prevails,  that  life  and  liberty  are  possible.  W  here 
children  are  unwanted  and  neglected  and  no  nurture  is  present,  only 
frustration  and  violence  are  possible.  If  we  acknowledged  this  fact, 
perhaps  we  would  not  magnify  this  singular  case  out  of  proportion  but 
begin  to  work  on  real  childhood  moral  crises  of  our  society  such  as 
illegitimate  births,  unwed  mothers,  and  unwanted  children.  If  human 
happiness  and  well-being  are  to  flourish,  we  must  reactivate  the  inti¬ 
mate  communities  of  caring  such  as  the  churches  and  neighborhoods 
and  thus  relieve  the  public  agencies  which  should  only  be  expected  to 
serve  those  who  fall  through  the  cracks. 
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In  conclusion,  though  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  may  be  helpful 
criteria  to  work  through  this  case,  an  ultimate  question  mark  appears  in 
our  moral  calculation  when  we  ponder  the  humanity  and  plight  of  little 
Jeff  and  Scott.  They  are  human.  Like  us,  they  have  been  given  names. 

Surely,  Siamese  twins  are  to  be  baptized,  either  conditionally  or 
absolutely.  They  possess  souls,  they  bear  the  divine  image.  They  are 
ours,  they  are  like  us,  they  are  God’s  heritage  and  in  His  inscrutable  will 
they  have  transsected  our  lives  for  a  meaning  certain,  though  as  yet 
undiscernible.  They  are  monstrous  in  the  literal  sense  of  that  word. 

Like  the  Elephant  Man,  they  remind  us  in  our  condescension, 
whose  life  it  is  anyway.  Like  those  outcasts  throughout  the  ages,  they 
plead  to  us  to  hold  them,  yet  do  no  harm.  Whether  to  save  or  let  die,  to 
probe,  to  operate,  to  separate,  to  engage,  or  to  withdraw  remains  for  all 
of  us  to  determine  in  courage  and  grace  (“Danville’s  Siamese  Twins,” 
Chicago  Tribune,  June  28,  1981,  Sect.  2,  pp.  1-5). 


The  litmus  test  of  our  moral  education  is  how  well  we  are  served 
when  the  decisions  we  face  put  us  at  the  threshold  of  life  and 
death.  The  borderline  between  life  and  death  becomes  the  bor¬ 
derline  of  propriety.  Imperatives  that  flow  from  the  life  impulse 
range  from  the  salutary  to  the  destructive:  save  life,  sustain  health, 
,do  not  kill,  prolong  life,  perpetuate  vegetative  existence.  Impera¬ 
tives  that  flow  from  the  todeslieben  include  the  same  spectrum 
ranging  from  good  to  evil:  alleviate  suffering,  accept  mortality, 
eliminate  the  useless.  In  real  ethical  situations,  we  see  good 
inclined  toward  evil  and  evil  verging  on  good.  Now  ethics  begins 
to  become  the  art  of  nuance  and  negotiation.  One  now  calls  on  the 
insights  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  intelligence  and  judgment. 
Moral  dimensions  of  the  soul  now  engaged  include  the  emotive, 
psychic,  and  rational.  Here  we  feel  and  think  ourselves  through 
crises  -  tasting  the  sweet  and  the  bitter,  willing  the  pleasant  and 
shunning  the  painful,  calculating  consequences.  Now  we  also  rise 
to  political  judgment:  politics,  as  Jefferson  knew,  was  the  craft  of 
asserted  and  checked  affections.  Mores,  customs,  and  laws  reflect 
the  tastes  and  distastes  of  a  collective  people.  They  reflect  visions 
and  prejudices,  exigencies  and  expediencies,  justice  and  injustice. 
IMhics  now  becomes  something  of  a  power  struggle  and  a  drive 
or  consensus  In  judicial  resolution  of  bioethical  issues  we  seldom 
achieve  good  or  right  but  rather  some  compromise  which  the 
majority  can  live  with.  In  the  Danville  Siamese  Twin  Case  shame 
was  averte  ,  guilt  avoided,  and  societal  complacency  main- 
amed.  But  it  required  the  ruin  of  a  family  and  the  sustained  tor- 

FtIhV0fb0neKChl  d'  ^  alS°  Spared  an°ther  to  grow’  love’  and  live, 
conclusion beCOme  comi<=/tragic  resolution,  bringing  a  matter  to 
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David 

Nineteen  Eighty-Four  was  something  of  an  auspicious  year  that 
Orwell  had  anticipated.  A  baboon’s  heart  was  implanted  in  a 
baby  named  Fae.  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  to  a  second  term, 
accelerating  the  intensification  of  private  sector  health  care  as 
business  and  the  dimunition  of  public  provision  of  support.  Care 
of  women  and  children  (WIC)  languished.  That  year  a  12-year 
experiment  drew  to  a  close.  I  had  met  David  and  his  family 
shortly  after  he  was  born  in  Houston,  Texas.  A  child  born  earlier  to 
David’s  parents  had  died  of  SCID  (Severe  Combined  Immuno¬ 
logical  Deficiency).  They  were  aware  of  the  inherited  risk  that  it 
could  happen  again.  When  David  was  conceived  they  first 
checked  whether  it  was  a  female  child.  When  amniocentesis 
showed  a  male  fetus,  the  family  asked  if  special  ministries  could 
be  enacted  in  delivery  to  safeguard  the  baby  if  it  was  an  affected 
male.  David  was  born  with  the  disease.  The  story  now  becomes 
one  of  the  public  dramas  of  our  time  chronicled  by  Nova  and  a 
John  Travolta  film.  David  lived  12  years  in  his  bubble.  I  had  a 
premonition  the  night  he  died  after  a  failed  bone  marrow  graft 
and  his  removal  from  the  bubble.  The  next  day  I  wrote: 

My  friend  David  died  the  other  night.  He  was  a  living  experiment. 
Since  his  birth  12 1/2  years  ago  on  Sept.  21, 1971,  until  very  recently,  he 
lived  in  a  germ  free  bubble. 

I  remember  when  he  was  born.  Gnotobiologist  Dr .  Raphael  \\  ilson 
had  constructed  a  germ-free  capsule  in  which  he  was  placed  at  birth. 

Dr.  Wilson  is  a  Holy  Cross  brother  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
germ-free  scientists  in  the  world.  He  wras  David  s  closest  friend  for  the 
first  years  of  his  life.  They  shared  the  same  faith  tradition.  Even  David’s 
Communion  wafers  had  to  be  sterilized. 

David  once  told  me  he  hoped  to  be  a  priest  —  the  influence  of  Dr. 
Wilson,  no  doubt.  A  good  vocation,  I  thought  to  myself.  A  priest  is  in 
some  sense  sealed  off  as  David  was  from  this  toxic  world.  A  priest  must 
live  in  a  fish  bowl.  A  priest  lives  a  mortifying  existence,  preparing  for 
death. 

David  was  a  living  experiment  in  his  plastic  house.  He  looked  out  on 
us.  We  looked  in  on  ourselves.  Yes,  David  was  and  is  a  priest.  He  was  a 
living  showcase.  ... 

A  living  experiment.  Some  felt  that  making  the  baby  an  involuntary 
guinea  pig  was  unjustified.  The  child  certainly  had  no  opportunity  to 
consent  to  the  experiment  in  the  first  place.  These  recent  months  he 
could  be  seen  pounding  on  the  walls  of  his  bubble.  He  wanted  to  come 

out.  He  opted  for  the  marrow  transplant.  .  •  • 

Raphael,  the  doctor,  was  David’s  soul  brother.  I  remember,  one 
afternoon,  he  and  I  want  in  to  see  David.  This  was  shortly  after  another 
doctor  and  the  psychiatric  staff  came  to  the  conclusion  that  personality 
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autism  might  set  in  if  there  weren’t  more  touch  and  contact  for  David. 

“Ken,  take  these  gloves.”  David  pointed  to  big  rubber  gloves  at¬ 
tached  to  the  side  of  the  bubble.  “Now  hold  me,”  he  said,  and  we 
wrestled  for  a  few  minutes.  He  never  knew  a  skin  touch,  with  all  of  the 
meaning  that  entails,  until  the  waning  days  of  his  life,  when  his  mother 
was  able  to  hold  and  kiss  him  at  last. 


As  an  ethicist  thinking  about  medical  situations,  I  am  fascinated 
with  our  fascinations.  Why  did  we  peer  with  such  intense  interest  for  12 
years  into  the  looking  glass  with  the  smiling,  bouncing  boy  inside?  Why 
the  “Nova”  documentary?  The  John  Travolta  movie?  Was  it  hope  on 
our  part  that  he  was  the  first  immortal?  He  was  never  sick  a  day  in  his 
life,  not  even  with  a  common  cold  —  that  is,  until  the  marrow  graft 
from  his  sister  triggered  the  uncontrolled  B-cell  growth  in  the  intes¬ 
tines,  the  fevers,  bleeding,  pulmonary  and  pericardial  edema  that 
eventually  choked  his  breathing  and  sent  his  heart  into  terminal 
arrhythmia.  Had  he  stayed  behind  glass,  he  might  have  lived  forever,  at 
least  if  the  thesis  is  valid  that  all  disease  is  caused  by  some  external, 
environmental  trigger,  toxin,  virus,  or  the  like. 


David  caused  us  to  look  at  our  own  mortality  and  fragility.  In  a 
sense,  we  are  all  fragile  bubbles  floating  on  a  precarious  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  sea.  The  auto  accident,  the  divorce,  the  loss  of  a  job,  the  lump  in 
the  belly  or  breast  can  shatter  us  in  a  moment. 

In  another  sense,  David  was  a  precursor  of  the  dawning  age  of  med¬ 
ical  genetics.  We  are  approaching  an  age  when  we  will  be  able  to  know 
much  about  a  person  before  he  or  she  is  born.  We  can  discover  the  sex 
of  children  on  the  way  to  being  born;  we  can  uncover  diseases  which 
can  be  treated  either  by  fetal  therapy  or  by  eliminating  the  bearer  of 
the  disease.  \\  hat  will  we  do  when  we  can  see  whether  the  baby  on  the 
way  will  develop  breast  cancer  when  she  is  40  or  heart  disease  when  he 
is  50  or  schizophrenia  when  he  is  60? 


David  was  a  harbinger  of  this  new  age  of  completely  rationalized 
birth.  We  now  have  impressive  controls  over  when,  how  and  of  what 
-dour  offspring  will  be.  It  is  a  new  age  of  eugenics,  the  craving  for 
good  birth,  fully  understood,  planned,  programmed.  Yet  life  in  its  mys¬ 
tery  defies  us.  W  ho  are  we  to  say  that  this  is  undesirable  and  abnormal 
ha  this  is  beautiful  and  gracious?  How  do  we  know  that  sickness  is  not 
health,  that  death  is  not  life?  (“Seeing  Hope  in  a  Bubble  Boy,”  Chicago 
Tribune,  March  9,  1984,  Sect.  A,  p.  18).  6 


David  s  case  showed  us  how  ethics  often  touch  on  the  future 
the  unknown,  the  transcendent.  Decisions  now  elicit  the  enerKie( 
of  hope,  dread,  and  trust.  To  be  fully  alive  and  responsible  in  such 
airos  moments  requires  that  one  allows  that  he  or  she  is  a  religious 
Gmg  ~ ,°ne.  a™mated  by  awe,  wonder,  fear,  and  faith.  Relying 
now  on  e  ullness  of  one’s  own  resources,  one  knows  the  need 
for  dependence  and  acknowledgement  of  greater  power  and 
purpose.  Education  basically  is  the  discipline  of  knowing  where 
the  knowledge  source  is  for  the  particular  question  at  hand. 
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Knowledge  of  when  my  life  will  end  involves  biological,  histor¬ 
ical,  naturalistic  parameters.  Knowledge  of  when  my  life  should 
end  involves  transition  and  transformation  from  what  is,  to  what 
is  yet  to  be,  what  has  traditionally  been  called  discernment  of  the 
Way  and  Will  of  God.  In  Torah,  Christian  ethics,  and  moral  law 
generally,  we  are  instructed  to  relish  life  and  expend  it  purpo- 
sively.  We  are  also  taught  to  receive  death,  not  with  resentment, 
but  with  gratitude  and  anticipation,  as  if  “falling  into  a  greater 
life”  (Teilhard).  The  paradox  of  affirmation  and  acquiescence 
frames  the  dialectics  of  ethics  at  the  end  of  life. 


Debbie 

Another  landmark  case  in  my  own  development  as  a  teaching 
moralist  was  probably  not  a  case  at  all.  On  January  8,  1988,  The 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  published  an  anony¬ 
mous  story  in  its  “a  piece  of  my  mind”  section.  It  told  of  a  sleepy 
resident  being  called  one  night  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying  20-year- 
old  woman  suffering  from  terminal  respiratory  distress.  She  had 
ovarian  cancer  and  had  come  to  the  end  of  any  curative  or  even 
life-maintaining  treatment.  The  young  woman  asked  to  get  this 
over  with,”  and  the  doctor  gave  her  20  milligrams  of  morphine 
and  waited  for  her  to  expire.  My  reflections  ran  contrary  to  the 
eminent  physician-ethicists  on  the  issue,  but  letters  to  JAMA ,  from 
both  laity  and  physicians,  decisively  sided  with  the  position  I 
took: 

A  deeper  question,  however,  lies  behind  the  widespread  interest  in  this 
one  reprehensible  action  —  the  question  that  troubles  us  all.  As  I  lie 
dying,  will  I  be  offered  humane  care,  will  I  be  done  in  too  soon  by  some 
expediency,  or  will  I  be  subjected  to  terminal  torture? 

Euthanasia  does  not  refer  to  Nazi-like  elimination  of  the  sick,  old,  or 
unproductive,  and,  because  it  lacks  any  account  of  patient  consent, 

“It’s  Over,  Debbie”  is  in  no  way  an  accurate  representation  of  any  form 
of  euthanasia.  Traditionally,  euthanasia  means  the  search  for  a  good 
death,  an  easier  death  for  one  who  is  dying,  a  death  released  in  some 
measure  from  intractable  suffering.  It  assumes  and  requii  es  the 
patient’s  unequivocal  request  and  the  consent  of  the  family.  Our  best 
medical  and  religious  traditions  accept  euthanasia  when  it  assists  the 
person  who  is  imminently  dying  toward  a  less  devastating  and  more 
peaceful  demise.  Passive  euthanasia  often,  double-effect  euthanasia 
sometimes,  and  the  active  euthanasia  rarely  have  become  establishe d 
as  a  morally  acceptable  continuum  of  action  in  our  ethical  tradition. 

One  reading  of  this  ambiguous  and  melodramatic  diary  suggests 
that  Debbie’s  case  may  be  one  of  double-effect  euthanasia,  the  patient 
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died  as  a  result  of  medication  given  in  an  attempt  to  relieve  pain  and 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  would  hasten  death.  Morphine  is  not  nor¬ 
mally  a  poison  but  an  analgesic  drug,  and  20  mg.  is  scarcely  a  mur¬ 
derous  dose.  The  physician  could  not  possibly  have  known  with  the 
brash  confidence  that  his  narrative  displays  that  his  injection  would 
kill.  More  likely,  he  sought  to  provide  relief  and  rest  to  this  dying  young 
woman,  knowing  that  would  speed  her  death.  In  the  pursuit  of  a  legit¬ 
imate,  indeed  obligatory,  purpose  of  relieving  suffering,  he  shortened 
the  remaining  hours  of  her  life.  If  this  is  a  true  rendition  of  Debbie’s 
case,  it  represents  an  instance  of  morally  acceptable  double-effect 
euthanasia  (or  what  is  technically  called  agathanasia,  a  better  death). 
The  side  effect  is  unfortunate,  indeed  grievous,  but  it  is  not  unethical. 

The  President’s  Commission  report  on  Decisions  to  Forego  Life- 
Sustaining  Treatment  and  many  cancer  care  texts  hold  that  it  is  permiss¬ 
ible  to  use  analgesic  treatment  for  end-stage  cancer  pain  and  respira¬ 
tory  distress  even  if  it  hastens  death.  As  the  President’s  Commission 
report  states, 


No  death  is  more  agonizing  for  the  aware  patient  .  .  .  than  one 
from  respiratory  insufficiency.  Untreated,  the  patient  will  strug¬ 
gle  for  air  until  exhausted,  when  carbon  dioxide  narcosis  and 
progressive  hypoxia  finally  bring  death  fairly  quickly.  With  the 
consent  of  the  family  morphine  may  be  given.  ...  If  the 
patient  is  already  quite  exhausted,  the  slowed  respirations  will 
induce  hypercapnia  which  will  perpetuate  the  sedation  and  the 
patient  will  die  in  the  ensuing  sleep.  (“Supportive  Care  for  Dying 
Patients  in  Decisions  to  Forego  Life-Sustaining  Treatment.  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research,  1983,  p.  294, 295.) 


What  about  intentional  mercy  killing  —  active  and  direct  eutha¬ 
nasia?  Is  such  action  ever  medically  or  ethically  acceptable?  Even  if  it 
is  proscribed,  can  it  be  excused  from  legal  prosecution  or  professional 
censure?  Down  through  the  ages,  when  the  patient  and  physician  have 
established  a  clear  understanding  and  the  physician’s  desire  has  been  to 
relieve  the  patient’s  incurable  pain,  most  cases  of  mercy  killing  have 
been  excused  by  virtue  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter  of  the  law.  In 
all  noble  jurisprudence  and  even  more  in  the  ethics  of  caring  for  the 
dying,  absolutist  principles  must  always  be  chastened  by  mercy. 

I  argue  that  while  positive  euthanasia  must  be  proscribed  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  in  exceptional  cases  it  may  be  abided  in  deed.  There  has  always 
een  a  place,  albeit  carefully  restricted  to  a  limited  range  of  cases,  for 
vo  untary  euthanasia.  From  classical  times  throughout  the  Christian 
centuries  and  into  modern  secular  society,  this  allowance  has  always 
existed  alongside  the  dominant  ethic  of  prolonging  and  sustaining  life. 
I  here  are  numerous  cases  today  in  the  medical  and  legal  case  files  in 
w  ich  active  euthanasia  has  been  reluctantly  allowed  and  the  physi- 
;ans  involved  have  not  been  prosecuted.  In  his  classic  of  medical 
ethics,  The  Patient  as  Person ,  Paul  Ramsey,  Ph.D.,  a  spokesman  for 
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traditional  ethics,  makes  unrelenting  cancer  pain  an  exception  to  the 
dominant  ethic  of  doing  nothing  to  place  the  dying  more  quickly 
beyond  our  love  and  care.”  Here,  “one  can  hardly  be  held  morally 
blameworthy  if  in  these  instances  dying  is  directly  accomplished  or 
hastened.” 

Philosophical  ethics  aside,  the  most  moving  evidence  I  have  wit¬ 
nessed  for  this  viewpoint  in  my  25  years  as  a  consultant  in  medical 
ethics  is  the  testimony  of  highly  ethical  and  humane  physicians. 
Although  impeded  by  law  and  custom  from  giving  a  lethal  dose  to  their 
patient,  these  physicians  would,  in  fact,  do  so  even  at  risk  of  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  their  wife  or  father  or  child  if  the  patient  was  suffering  in  such 
end-of-life  agony  as  Debbie. 

That  physicians  and  nurses  would  request  euthanasia  of  their  col¬ 
leagues  or  would  assist  their  own  loved  ones  to  have  a  more  merciful 
death  but  would  deny  it  to  their  patients  says  something  about  the 
moral  nature  of  the  act.  Such  loving  acts  illustrate  a  kind  of  “exception” 
ethic  that  has  a  place  in  the  tradition  of  alleviating  suffering. 

The  position  of  “exceptional-case”  active  euthanasia  is  grounded  in 
classical  clinical  wisdom.  In  the  Hippocratic  tradition,  the  physician 
was  discouraged  from  therapeutically  or  technologically  invading  the 
atrium  of  death.  Attempts  to  cure  had  to  yield  to  attempts  to  comfort. 
An  ethical  principle  that  later  transformed  Western  medicine  held  that 
the  living  ought  never  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  dying,  nor  the  dying 
as  if  they  were  living.  To  know  the  difference  entailed  discerning  the 
signum  Hippocraticum  (the  signs  of  mortality). 

In  recent  years  the  qualities  that  morally  distinguished  the  living 
from  the  dying  have  been  blurred.  With  our  life-prolonging  techniques 
and  medications,  we  have  transformed  death;  we  have  taken  it  out  of 
the  acute,  natural,  and  noninterventional  mode  and  made  it  more  into  a 
chronic,  contrived,  and  manipulated  phenomenon.  Deaths  as  inevi¬ 
table  as  Debbie’s  have  been  protracted  by  a  range  of  interventions, 
including  chemotherapy  (disrupting  the  cellular-pathogenic  process), 
analgesia  (altering  the  release  of  natural  body  endorphins  and  nar¬ 
cotics),  the  administration  of  intravenous  fluids  and  nutrients,  and  hos¬ 
pitalization  itself.  Logically  and  emotionally,  we  cannot  intervene  at 
one  phase  and  then  be  inactive  at  another,  more  painful  phase.  We 
cannot  modify  nature  and  then  plead  that  nature  must  be  allowed  to 
run  its  unhindered  course. 

Medicine  is  a  pastoral  art,  especially  when  a  good  physician,  like  a 
good  shepherd,  accompanies  a  patient  “into  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 
Here  the  dying  one  must  indeed  “fear  no  evil,  either  the  evil  of  weary 
dispatch  or  of  principled  withdrawal. 

Where  does  this  leave  us?  The  outrage  of  Debbie’s  case  reminds  us 
that  we  must  never  abandon  the  cardinal  purpose  of  medical  care  to 
save  and  sustain  life  and  never  intentionally  harm  or  kill.  The  other 
lesson  of  this  case  is  that  we  must  not  destroy  the  virtue  of  that  com¬ 
mitment  by  using  medical  art  to  prolong  dying  and  puritanically  refuse 
to  relieve  suffering.  This  distortion  is  very  possible  today,  when  techno¬ 
logical  prowess  is  joined  to  low  rates  of  bed  occupancy  and  economic 
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distress  in  hospitals  and  when  our  society  tends  to  deny  the  inevitability 
of  death.  If  biomedical  acts  of  life  extension  become  acts  of  death 
prolongation,  we  may  force  some  patients  to  outlive  their  deaths,  and 
we  may  ultimately  repudiate  the  primary  life-saving  and  merciful  ethic 
itself.  (“Debbie’s  Dying:  Mercy  Killing  and  the  Good  Death,”  JAMA , 
April  8,  1988,  Vol.  259,  No.  14,  pp..  2140-2141)/ 

When  moral  requirement  becomes  so  opaque,  ethics  becomes 
something  of  a  pastoral  act — an  act  of  admonition,  coadventuring, 
forgiveness,  and  support.  I  do  not  advocate  euthanasia  —  in  Deb¬ 
bie’s  hospital  room  or  in  the  back  of  Dr.  Kevorkian’s  Volkswagen 
bus.  We  all  wish  that  life  could  have  expired  more  easily.  Had 
there  not  been  alienation,  doubt,  and  extreme  fear  but  rather  a 
wholesome  relationship  with  a  family  physician  and  a  totally  re¬ 
conciled  family,  things  might  have  gone  more  smoothly.  But  most 
of  our  relationships  in  life  are  sadly  refracted  and  broken.  Debbie 
was  an  occasion  for  acceptance,  forgiveness,  and  non-retaliation. 

Debbie  raised  the  moral  question  of  active  participation  in  the 
death  of  another  person,  a  theme  that  occupied  much  of  my 
teaching  across  the  years.  The  cases  of  Sammy  Linares  and  Nancy 
Cruzan  take  the  question  of  active  intervention  to  end  life  to 
another  level.  Here  my  role  as  a  teacher  has  shifted  as  the  pastoral 
accent  is  supplemented  by  the  role  of  advocate  in  the  formation 
of  public  policy. 


Sammy  Linares 

It  was  a  lively  party  with  lots  of  little  kids  running  and  screaming. 
Amid  the  ice  cream  and  cake,  confetti,  and  balloons  a  little  baby 
crawled  on  the  floor.  As  babies  will  do,  little  Sammy  picked  up  a 
burst  balloon  and  stuffed  it  in  his  mouth.  Suddenly  the  noise  in  the 
room  subsided  as  a  frightened  mom  and  dad  rushed  to  the  side  of 
the  baby  who  struggled  for  breath  and  was  turning  blue.  Rudy 
Linares,  the  buily  house  painter,  rushed  out  of  his  Cicero  row 
house,  Sammy  s  limp  body  on  his  shoulder.  He  ran  the  200  yards 
down  to  the  corner  fire  station.  The  medics  called  Loyola  medical 
center  who  on  hearing  the  blood  gasses  said  Sammy  was  already 
dead.  They  then  rushed  the  child  to  Macneal  Hospital  in  Berwyn 
and  then  on  to  its  tertiary  center  at  Rush-Presbyterian  Hospital  on 
the  west  side.  Eight  months  later,  after  an  agonizing  sage,  Sammy 
sti  lay  in  a  vegetative  state  —  on  the  respirator  —  with  only  mar¬ 
ginal  brain  activity.  I  he  parents,  doctors,  and  nurses  grew  restless 
as  the  tiny  body  lay  in  this  permanent  twilight  state,  never  to 
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return  to  life.  Then  one  cool  spring  night  in  Chicago,  his  dad  came 
into  the  pediatric  intensive  care  unit  at  Rush  —  armed  with  a  .357 
magnum.  He  held  the  nurses  at  bay  while  he  pulled  the  plug  on 
Sammy  s  body.  During  those  dramatic  days  which  followed,  I 
offered  the  following  meditation  interpreting  Rudy  Linares’  des¬ 
perate  act. 

I  see  Madonna  and  child.  The  image  arises  of  that  archetypal  pose  we 
find  depicted  wherever  human  art  appears  —  in  Africa  and  India, 
Byzantium  and  Renaissance,  Florence  —  that  primal  pose  of  presenta¬ 
tion  and  protection.  But  now  instead  of  an  innocent  maiden  and  preco¬ 
cious  child,  it  is  a  burly  house  painter  from  Cicero  cradling  his 
bambino,  shielding  and  safeguarding  the  limp  body  of  his  brain-dead 
baby,  revolver  in  hand,  sobbing  uncontrollably.  In  the  background  sits 
the  silent,  disconnected  respirator. 

What  sort  of  icon  is  this?  What  does  it  symbolize?  What  do  we  see 
through  it?  The  poignant  scene  arrests  and  fascinates  us.  It  is  an  arche- 
triptych  which  rivets  our  conscience  to  primal  questions  of  life,  death 
and  responsibility.  It  evokes  awe  and  fear. 

Part  of  the  fear  that  the  scene  conveys  is  that  o-f  our  systems  of 
healing  and  justice  have  gotten  out  of  hand.  Those  noble  institutions  of 
medicine  and  law  to  which  we  look  for  sustenance  and  safety  through 
this  precipitous  life  have  been  turned  into  places  of  brutality  and 
betrayal.  Not  that  they  have  turned  against  society,  but  rather  they 
reflect  our  present  society’s  incapacity  to  know  and  do  the  right. 

Medicine’s  rightful  role  is  to  restore  health  and  sustain  lives,  not  to 
perpetuate  persistent  comatose  or  vegetative  state  in  the  bodies  of 
those  who  can  no  longer  cry  out  in  pain  and  protest.  Mechanical 
breathers  were  created  to  carry  us  through  vulnerable  episodes  and  out 
the  other  side  of  dark  nights  of  trauma,  not  to  become  permanent 
cyborg  appendages  to  near-brain-dead  bodies. 

Medicine  is  the  art  of  conversation  and  coadventuring,  of  together 
seeking  life  while  it  is  yet  given  and  receiving  death  in  due  time.  Such 
communion  or  communication  does  not  put  messages  on  phone¬ 
answering  machines  which  say  that  we  are  transferring  your  son 
Samuel  to  a  nursing  home  to  die.  Neither  should  it  necessitate  stealing 
into  the  pediatric  intensive  care  unit  after  midnight  and  holding  nurses 
at  bay  with  a  .357  Magnum.  .  .  . 

How  can  this  tragic  triptych  reform  our  medical  and  legal  iconog¬ 
raphy?  The  Linares  family  should  help  us  recover  the  medical  ars 
Moriedi  —  the  thoughtful  and  attentive  care  for  dying  persons  that  has 
so  atrophied  in  contrast  to  our  care  for  the  living.  .  .  . 

When  I  consult  in  cases  such  as  Samuel  Linares,  I  suggest  that  when 
physicians  attach  a  respirator  to  one  whom  they  suspect  is  brain  dead 
or  permanently  unconscious,  they  must  establish  a  clear  covenant  with 
the  family  that  they  also  will  disconnect  life  support  at  a  certain  point 
when  it  becomes  clear  there  is  no  hope  of  recovery.  We  cannot  be  tech¬ 
nologically  aggressive,  morally  passive  and  then  plead,  We  re  stuck 
with  it.” 
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Cases  such  as  Samuel’s  show  us  how  necessary  it  is  that  some  range 
of  decisional  freedom  be  retained  for  physicians  and  families.  The 
parade  of  faces  who  in  their  dying  have  refined  our  conscience  — 
Karen  Quinlan  and  others  —  has  left  the  moral  legacy  that  right  and 
responsibility  require  such  latitude.  .  .  . 

I  saw  Madonna  and  child.  Now  I  see  Pieta.  The  limp  and  lifeless 
body  of  Baby  Samuel  lies  draped  on  his  dad’s  sobbing  chest.  We  feel 
his  anguish  and  the  anguish  of  Samuel’s  short-lived  existence.  We  need 
to  be  instructed  by  this  tragic  triptych  in  our  legal,  medical  and  hospital 
policies.  Perhaps  as  with  Pieta,  the  tragic  image  will  yet  redeem  that 
brief  young  life,  and  ours.  (“A  Tragic  Triptych  —  the  Linares  Case,” 
Chicago  Tribune,  May  3,  1989,  Sect.  1,  p.  17.) 

The  Linares  case  caused  a  great  uproar  in  Chicago  and  around  the 
country.  Most  of  the  public  opinion  felt  that  it  was  wrong  to  keep 
the  near-dead  baby’s  body  alive  with  the  mechanical  breather. 
Though  the  father’s  action  was  viewed  as  unacceptable,  most 
found  it  understandable.  In  the  months  which  followed,  it  was 
decided  that  charges  would  not  be  pressed  against  the  parents. 
Instead  a  commission  of  medics,  lawyers,  and  ethicists  was  con¬ 
vened  by  the  State’s  Attorney  to  frame  legislation  for  the  State  of 
Illinois  which  might  avert  such  future  tragedies.  The  Illinois 
State  s  attorney  s  task  force  on  the  withholding  and  withdrawing 
of  life  support  proceeded  to  produce  one  of  the  important  doc¬ 
uments  on  life  and  death  issues  for  our  society.  It  goes  a  long  way 
toward  allowing  parental  and  physician  discretion  in  deciding 
when  to  cease  artificial  life  supports.  To  date,  political  impasse 
has  thwarted  action.  Even  without  official  action,  such  dramatic 
events  in  themselves  educate  the  public  especially  into  preventive 
and  ameliorative  action.  As  commentators  on  such  cases,  we  also 
have  the  privilege  not  only  of  interpreting  such  events  but 
drawing  instructive  lessons  for  our  own  future  decision.  Holding 
in  creative  tension  the  imperative  to  save  life  and  gvoid  harm  with 
the  reluctant  willingness  to  let  go  requires  repeated  experiences 
and  vicariously  shared  stories. 


Nancy  Cruzan 

No  bioethical  event  in  our  time  has  had  the  public  pedagogical 
affect  of  the  Cruzan  case,  which  came  down  from  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  summer  of  1990.  In  a  5-4  decision  the  Court 
upheld  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Missouri  in  deciding  the 
case  of  withdrawing  artificial  feeding  and  hydration  from  the  30- 
year-old  woman  who  has  been  in  persistent  vegetative  state  for 
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seven  years.  In  the  wake  of  the  Cruzan  case,  thousands  of  persons 
have  enacted  living  wills  or  “power  of  attorney”  in  order  to  safe¬ 
guard  one  s  right  not  to  be  treated  to  terminal  measures  of  life 
prolongation.  \\  hile  one  may  ask  why  lawyers  are  needed  to 
allow  one  to  die  in  peace,  at  least  this  preparatory  act  of  advanced 
directives  clarifies  one’s  intent  and  resolve  in  an  environment  so 
skittish  about  accepting  death.  My  reflection  draws  the  medical, 
legal,  and  political  issue  into  a  religious  framework.  Here  our 
problem  began,  here  is  the  hope  for  its  creative  resolution. 

The  Lord  used  to  be  the  giver  and  taker  of  life,  the  guardian  of  our 
coming  and  going.  Now  it  is  Con  Edison;  an  in  vitro  or  potassium 
chloride  syringe  or  a  5-4  court  bench.  What  audacious  expropriation  of 
such  deeply  personal  and  mystical  moments. 

It  has  been  coming  for  some  years  now.  Starting  with  Roe  and 
Quinlan  some  20  years  ago,  lawyers,  legislators  and  courts  set  their 
faces  toward  Jerusalem  and  began  to  construe  birth  and  death  as  legal 
and  judicial  matters.  The  sanctuary  of  one’s  own  body  and  family,  of 
friends,  priest  and  physician,  even  the  sacred  position  of  conscience 
was  no  longer  trusted  as  the  environment  for  these  decisions.  We  set  our 
lawyers  in  this  direction.  We  fashioned  an  economic  and  technical  cul¬ 
ture  which  has  also  brought  us  to  this  point.  .  .  . 

As  a  society,  we  have  transposed  both  birth  and  death  from  hidden 
dark  places  of  privacy  to  the  public  light  of  day  shaped  by  economic 
and  technical  forces.  80  percent  of  persons  are  now  born  and  die  in 
hospitals;  fifty  years  ago  it  was  40  percent.  RU  486,  and  other  abortifa- 
cients,  will  soon  displace  the  agonizing  choice.  W  ill  the  court’s  ordered 
parental  permission  now  come  from  mom  and  dad,  CIBA-Geigy  or  “a 
judicial  hearing”? 

Now  that  the  love-filled  decisions  of  the  Cruzan  family  and  Nancy’s 
physicians  have  been  overridden  by  the  state,  perhaps  we  are  left  only 
with  Dr.  Kevorkian’s  contraption  and  crudely  inflicted  death  in  the 
back  of  a  Volkswagen  Van. 

I  think  the  court’s  decisions  are  all  we  can  expect  in  a  society  where 
prowess  has  outstripped  prudence.  Indeed,  several  hints  of  salutary 
direction  can  be  welcomed  in  the  Justices  decisions  in  Minnesota,  Ohio 
and  Missouri.  They  have  commended  to  us  a  provincial,  philanthropic 
and  preparatory  approach  to  these  awesome  decisions. 

Turning  to  the  States  in  the  realm  of  abortion  and  euthanasia  policy 
is  certainly  the  fruit  of  bewilderment  and  lack  of  moral  courage  on  the 
Court’s  part.  Yet  it  may  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  If  State  jurisdiction,  as 
severely  inept  as  federal  jurisdiction  especially  in  matters  of  health,  can 
return  authority  to  the  appropriate  province  of  the  patient,  her  family, 
priest,  pastor  or  rabbi  and  circle  of  friends  and  care-givers,  a  good 
moral  advance  will  have  been  achieved.  .  .  . 

Decisions  correctly  placed  in  the  province  of  an  eff  ected  self  in  that 
intimate  community  of  concern  where  conscience  is  always  validly 
formed.  Ethics  in  the  Provence  is  like  good  wine.  Here  nature  s  bitter- 
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ness  is  muted  into  sweet  communal  draft  on  the  lips  as  shame,  forgive¬ 
ness  and  hope  are  rendered  convivial. 

Decisions  like  these  rightly  belong  in  the  sphere  of  filial  and  familial 
piety.  All  who  have  observed  the  drama  of  Nancy  Cruzan  trust  the 
tear- filled  sentiments  of  parents  J oe  and  J oyce,  of  her  sister  and  nieces, 
of  neighbors,  nurses  and  doctors  back  in  Carterville,  Missouri.  To 
require  that  this  judgement  be  made  before  the  anonymous  Bar  in 
Kansas  City  or  the  Supreme  in  Washington  is  as  patent  a  violation  of 
dignity  as  forcing  a  pregnant  high-schooler  to  confess  her  naked  truth 
before  a  black-robed  male  at  some  judicial  hearing. 

Philanthropy  or  love  of  the  human  person,  best  occurs  locally  unless 
incestuous  or  intimately  destructive  danger  is  present.  In  such  cases  of 
child  or  elder  abuse,  the  courts  rightly  intervene.  But  we  must  wonder 
about  the  Courts’  rendition  of  the  law  of  love  and  honor.  In  Minnesota 
and  Ohio  they  commend  family  involvement,  in  Cruzan  they  disregard 
the  family. 

The  same  is  true  of  our  society  in  general,  we  focus  obsessive 
demand  for  life-sustenance  in  some  few  who  are  phasing  in  or  out  of 
full  existence  and  ignore  through  unjust  health  care  provision  the 
masses  of  poor  living  among  us. 

The  strongest  affirmation  in  the  Cruzan  decision  is  the  emphasis  on 
preparation.  Although  it  panders  to  the  educated  elite,  those  who  enjoy 
'  Ae  luxury  of  our  latterday  household  pastor,  the  family-lawyer,  we  are 
all  encouraged  to  make  preparation  for  such  decisions  by  advance 
directives,  living-wills  and  other  pre-facto  expresssions  of  value.  This 
counsel  we  should  heed  in  our  families,  congregations,  schools  and 
offices.  Such  preparation  should  be  offered  in  the  spirit  of  stewardship 
of  progeny  and  posterity  and  of  our  own  life  and  death. 

Human  death  is  a  complex  passage.  We  die  by  virtue  of  our  own 
will,  at  the  mercy  of  others  and  toward  a  Holy  purpose.  To  demand 
documentation  of  clear  and  convincing  proof  that  one  wishes  to 
forego  further  life  prolonging  treatment  or  maintenance  is  unrealistic 
and  conducive  to  torture  for  those  who  never  got  around  to  advanced 
directives  like  most  25  year  old  women,  like  Nancy  and  the  rest  of  us. 

In  the  coming  and  going  of  life  we  face  mystery  and  transcendence, 
that  which  is  beyond.  1  he  Adam  and  Prometheus  in  us  as  well  as  in  the 
Court  and  Con-Edison  need  to  hear  the  humbling  yet  exalting  counsel 
of  Job:  “Where  were  you  when  I  laid  the  foundations  of  the  Earth.” 
(38:4)  This  littleness  which  is  our  greatness  will  help  us  keep  birth  and 
death  where  it  belongs  and  not  yield  it  to  any  tyrant.  (“The  Court  as 
Arbiter  of  Human  Life’s  Coming  and  Going,”  Chicago  Tribune,  June 
28,  1990,  Sect.  1,  p.  27.) 

The  story  goes  on.  “New  occasions  teach  new  duties.  .  .  .”Our 
society  is  caught  up  in  a  rapidly  evolving  spiritual  and  ethical  per¬ 
ception  of  what  to  do  in  the  face  of  an  even  more  quickly  proceed¬ 
ing  technology.  Religion,  our  rendition  of  ultimacy  and  the  focal 
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point  of  our  moral  response  to  life’s  challenges,  must  not  abandon 
us  now.  F aith  must  be  to  us  Rabbi  and  Didache,  wise  instruction 
in  life  and  death. 


Dr.  Kenneth  Vaux  is  professor  of  ethics  in  medicine  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  College  of  Medicine,  Chicago. 
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Introduction 

Our  earlier  studies  have  examined  the  relationship  between 
Catholic  secondary  schools  and  pupil  attitudes  in  England,1  Scot¬ 
land,-  Wales,3  and  Australia.4  Because  these  studies  have  deliber¬ 
ately  adopted  a  common  methodology  and  focus,  it  has  been 
possible  to  compare  and  integrate  their  findings.  When  the  same 
pattern  of  relationships  begins  to  emerge  between  Catholic 
schools  and  pupil  attitudes  in  more  than  one  country,  there  is 
greater  reason  to  take  seriously  the  practical  implications  of  the 
empirical  findings.  A  significant  conclusion  that  has  developed 
through  the  English,  Welsh,  and  Australian  studies  concerns  the 
disparity  between  the  theoretical  view  of  the  Catholic  school  as  a 


i  o«l  Fiancls’  L;  U  A|'e  Catholic  schools  good  for  non-Catholics?  The  Tablet ,  240, 170-172 

•  ;  Francis  L.  J,  Roman  Catholic  Secondary  schools:  falling  rolls  and  pupil  attitudes! 

Educational  Studies ,  12,  119-127,  1986. 

/■  and  Fra'lcis>  L-  U  Roman  Catholic  secondary  schools  in  Scotland  and 
pupil  attitude  towards  religion,  Lumen  Vitae,  40,  103-110,  1985. 
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faith  community  and  the  empirical  reality  in  terms  of  the  pupils’ 
backgrounds,  expectations,  and  attitudes.  The  aim  of  the  present 
study  is  to  extend  this  research  perspective  to  the  United  States. 
First,  a  review  is  made  of  the  weight  given  by  American  Catholic 
educationalists  to  the  theory  of  the  Catholic  school  as  a  faith 
community.  Then  this  theory  is  tested  against  the  perceptions  of 
1,204  16-year-old  students. 

Quantitatively  Catholic  schools  in  the  U.S.  reached  their  all- 
time  high  in  1965-66  when  they  provided  places  for  5.6  million 
elementary  and  secondary  pupils,  constituting  87  percent  of  non¬ 
public  school  enrollment.  By  this  time,  however,  the  Catholic 
school  system  was  coming  under  a  number  of  pressures  from 
within  the  church  itself,5  while  the  research  reports  by  Greeley 
and  Rossi6  and  Neuwein7  seemed  to  suggest  that  Catholic  schools 
were  not  central  to  the  church’s  survival.  By  1981-82  the  Catholic 
school  population  had  declined  to  3.1  million,  accounting  for  64 
percent  of  non-public  school  enrollment.8 

Alongside  this  period  of  quantitative  decline,  there  developed 
a  process  of  qualitative  reassessment.  The  bishops’  pronounce¬ 
ment  in  1967,  entitled  “Catholic  schools  are  indispensable,”  led  to 
the  restatement  of  the  role  of  Catholic  schools  during  1972  in  the 
pastoral  letter  “To  teach  as  Jesus  did.”9  The  bishops  argued  that 
only  in  the  “unique  setting”  of  a  Catholic  school  could  children 
and  young  people  “experience  learning  and  living  fully  integrated 
in  the  life  of  faith.”  This  report  set  in  motion  a  new  quest  after  the 
distinctiveness  of  Catholic  schools.  At  the  same  time,  Greeley’s 
more  recent  research  had  concluded  that  far  from  declining  in 
effectiveness  in  the  past  decade,  Catholic  schools  seem  to  have 
increased  their  impact.  ...  In  terms  of  the  future  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  Catholic  schools  seem  more  important  for  a  church  in  time 


5  Ryan,  M.  P.,  Are  Parochial  Schools  the  Answer?  New  York,  Guild  Press,  1964:  Reedy, 
J.  L.  and  Andrews,  J.  F.,  The  Perplexed  Catholic.  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  Ave  Maria  Press, 
1966. 

6  Greeley,  A.  M.  and  Rossi,  P.  H.,  The  Education  of  Catholic  Americans.  Chicago, 
Aldine  Publishing  Company,  1966. 

7  Neuwien,  R.  A.  (ed),  Catholic  Schools  in  Action.  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press, 
1966. 

8  Hunt  T  C  and  Kunkel.N.M.,  Catholic  schools:  the  nation’s  largest  alternative  school 
system,  in  J.  C.  Carper  and  T.  C.  Hunt  (eds)  Religious  Schooling  in  America.  Birmingham, 
Alabama,  Religious  Education  Press,  1984. 

9  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops,  To  teach  as  Jesus  did.  Washington  D.C.,  United 
States  Catholic  Conference,  1973. 
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of  traumatic  transition  than  for  one  in  a  time  of  peaceful 
stability.”10 

O’Neill11  argues  that  recent  emphasis  on  Catholic  schools 
becoming  “more  of  an  alternative,  more  unique”  was  being 
accomplished  by  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  schools  developing  as  a 
“faith  community”  of  students,  teachers,  and  parents.  According 
to  O’Neill,12  a  faith  community  is  characterized  by  a  common 
intentionality: 

when  people  in  a  school  share  a  certain  intentionality,  a  certain  pattern 
or  complex  of  values,  understandings,  sentiments,  hopes,  and  dreams 
that  deeply  condition  everything  else  that  goes  on,  including  the  maths 
class,  the  athletic  activities  .  .  .  everything. 

A  number  of  other  recent  documents  on  the  development  of  the 
Catholic  school  system  in  the  U.S.  through  the  1980s  and  into  the 
1990s  also  talk  in  terms  of  developing  aspects  of  the  distinctive 
faith  community.  For  example,  Sullivan13  argues  that  Catholic 
schools  offer  parents  an  atmosphere  in  which  “home  and  school 
share  a  common  and  explicitly  religious  understanding  of  the 
'meaning  of  life”;  McBride14  identifies  the  “most  basic”  challenge 
facing  Catholic  schools  in  the  1980s  as  keeping  “Catholic  schools 
Catholic,  institutionally,  morally  and  spiritually”;  the  National 
Catechetical  Directory ,  issued  by  the  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops,15  speaks  in  terms  of  the  acceptance  and  living 
of  the  Christian  message”  and  the  striving  “to  instill  a  Christian 
spirit”  in  the  students. 

The  faith  community  view  of  the  Catholic  school,  especially  in 
the  strong  form  expressed  above  by  Sullivan,16  seems  to  imply 
support  for  a  very  separatist  notion  of  the  Catholic  school  pro- 


S.  aisreMoCourl' K- Ca,Mic  *• » 

1978.  °  NCl11’ M”  Cath°lic  Education:  the  largest  alternative  system,  Thrust ,  7  (May),  25-26, 
1979  °  Nei1*’  M  ’  T°Warcl  a  modern  concept  of  permeation,  Momentum ,  10  (May),  48-49, 

Maxsonleds^I/nl/n  S?°°ls  “  a  chan«in«  church.  in  T.  C.  Hunt  and  M.  M. 

Press  of  Amerfct  198L  % American  Schoo^g-  Washington  D.C.,  University- 

13  (DetSriMOTLJm311"18"  *"*«  Cath°,ic  eduCatio"  in  the  1980s,  Momentum , 

ch^aliZ'foru  (ZerZfr"thfl  Bif  h°PS’  SW"« the  Li*ht  of  Faith,  National  Cate- 
Soho  Co nSmncS  1979  °f  "  ^  W  Washin«‘°"  D  C-  United  States 

16  See  note  13  above. 
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viding  an  alternative  educational  environment  primarily  for  the 
practicing  Catholic  children  of  practicing  Catholic  parents.  In 
practice,  however,  there  are  usually  three  different  groups  of 
pupils  attending  Catholic  schools:  Catholic  pupils  from  prac¬ 
ticing  backgrounds,  Catholic  pupils  from  non-practicing  back¬ 
grounds,  and  non-Catholic  pupils.  According  to  O’Neill,17  the 
Catholic  school  as  faith  community  is  not  impaired  by  students 
who  do  not  share  the  same  beliefs;  rather  he  believes  that  their 
presence  “in  many  cases”  will  stimulate  the  other  persons  in  the 
school  to  deepen  and  broaden  their  own  perspective.  This  view 
has  helped  Catholic  schools  to  respond  to  issues  of  racial  integra¬ 
tion  through  the  admission  of  minority  students  who  are  not 
themselves  Catholic.18  However,  there  remains  a  significant  lack 
of  empirical  information  about  the  impact  of  non-Catholic  pupils 
and,  indeed,  non-practicing  Catholic  pupils  on  the  character  of 
American  Catholic  schools  as  faith  communities. 

In  a  recent  study  in  England,  F rancis19  demonstrates  that  non- 
Catholic  pupils  attending  Catholic  schools  record  a  less  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  toward  Christianity  than  Catholic  pupils.  About 
17  percent  of  the  pupils  admitted  to  these  schools  were  not  bap¬ 
tized  Catholics.  He  concludes  that  if  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Catholic  church  in  maintaining  Catholic  schools  in  England  is  to 
provide  a  faith  community  in  which  Catholic  pupils  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  positive  attitudes  toward  Christianity  among  their 
peers,  these  findings  place  a  caveat  against  the  policy  of  recruiting 
a  significant  proportion  of  non-Catholic  pupils,  even  from 
churchgoing  backgrounds.  He  suggests  that  the  lower  attitudes 
toward  Christianity  among  the  churchgoing  non-Catholic  pupils 
might  well  be  a  function  of  the  incompatibility  between  their  own 
religious  background  and  the  doctrinal,  liturgical,  and  cathechet- 
ical  assumptions  of  the  school. 

In  a  recent  study  in  Wales,  Egan  and  Francis20  demonstrate 
that  the  most  serious  disaffection  with  the  Catholic  school  is 
attributable  not  so  much  to  the  non-Catholic  pupils  as  to  the  non¬ 
practicing  Catholic  pupils.  This  is  a  much  larger  problem  for  the 
Catholic  church  in  Wales.  While  less  than  9  percent  of  the  Welsh 


17  See  note  12  above. 

18  Greeley,  A.  M.,  Catholic  High  Schools  and  Minority  Students.  New  Brunswick, 
Transaction  Books,  1982. 

19  See  note  1  above. 

20  See  note  3  above. 
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sample  was  non-Catholic,  less  than  half  of  the  girls  and  only 
slightly  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  boys  were  weekly  mass 
attenders,  while  only  two-fifths  of  both  sexes  were  supported  by 
weekly  mass-attending  mothers  and  only  one-quarter  by  weekly 
mass-attending  fathers.  They  suggest  that  if  Catholic  schools  are 
to  exercise  an  effective  ministry  among  Catholic  pupils  from  non¬ 
practicing  backgrounds,  these  schools  need  to  consciously  aban¬ 
don  the  assumption  that  all  pupils  can  be  treated  as  if  they  are  part 
of  the  faith  community  characterized  by  practicing  Catholics. 

The  present  study  sets  out  to  examine  the  religious  back¬ 
ground  and  practice  of  pupils  attending  some  Catholic  schools  in 
the  U.S.,  to  explore  the  relationship  between  religious  back¬ 
ground  and  practice  and  the  pupils’  attitude  toward  Catholic 
schools,  and  to  assess  the  implications  of  the  findings  for  an 
understanding  of  the  Catholic  school  as  a  faith  community. 


Method 


Four  Catholic  schools  from  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  New 
^  ork  participated  in  the  study  by  administering  a  questionnaire  to 
all  their  16-year-old  pupils.  The  questionnaire  included  three 
main  indices.  First,  frequency  of  pupils’  mass  attendance,  fathers’ 
mass  attendance,  and  mothers’  mass  attendance  were  recorded 
on  a  four-point  scale:  every  week;  once  or  twice  a  month;  a  few 
times  a  year;  never.  Second,  an  indication  of  pupils’  religion, 
mothers  religion,  and  fathers’  religion  were  recorded  on  a  two- 
pomt  scale:  Catholic  and  non-Catholic.  Third,  a  detailed  66-item 
ikerU  type  attitude  inventory,22  containing  items  concerned 
with  the  pupils’  views  of  the  purpose  and  practice  of  Catholic 
schools,  were  responded  to  on  a  five-point  scale:  agree  strongly; 
agree;  not  certain;  disagree;  disagree  strongly. 

A|]  questionnaires  were  administered  by  teachers  within  the 
schools,  following  a  standardized  procedure.  Completed  ques¬ 
tionnaires  were  returned  from  535  boys  and  669  girls.  The  data 
were  analyzed  by  means  of  linear  multiple  regression  and 

the  S Repackage!®  "StWiSe  de'eti°n  °f 


in  the Solic tompthensivt  °’f  ^  princiPles  Catholic  education 

sity  of  Wales,  Cardiff,  1985.  0(1  s  111  a  es-  npublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  Univer- 

23  SPSS  InC’  SPSSX  User's  Guide  <second  edition),  New  York,  McGraw-Hill,  1986. 
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Results 

The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  that  13  percent  of  the 
boys  and  13  percent  of  the  girls  attending  the  Catholic  schools  in 
the  sample  were  not  themselves  baptized  Catholics.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  7  percent  of  the  same  age  group  in  the  English  study 
and  9  percent  in  the  Welsh  study.  Over  three  quarters  of  the  pupils 
in  the  present  sample  have  been  recruited  from  homes  in  which 
both  parents  are  Catholic.  As  far  as  the  boys  were  concerned,  86 
percent  reported  that  their  mothers  were  baptized  Catholics,  81 
percent  that  their  fathers  were  baptized  Catholics,  and  77  percent 
that  both  their  parents  were  baptized  Catholics.  As  far  as  the  girls 
were  concerned,  83  percent  reported  that  their  mothers  were 
baptized  Catholics,  80  percent  that  their  fathers  were  baptized 
Catholics,  and  76  percent  that  both  their  parents  were  baptized 
Catholics.  Both  the  English  and  Welsh  studies  show  much  greater 
evidence  of  pupils  coming  from  religiously  mixed  homes.24  In  the 
English  study,  62  percent  and,  in  the  Welsh  study,  43  percent  of 
the  pupils  report  that  both  their  parents  are  baptized  Catholics. 

While  the  majority  of  the  pupils  (87  percent)  attending 
Catholic  schools  in  the  present  sample  are  baptized  Catholics,  just 
half  of  the  girls  (50  percent)  and  considerably  less  than  half  the 
boys  (43  percent)  claim  to  be  fully  practicing  Catholics  in  the 
sense  of  attending  mass  most  weeks.  As  is  consistent  with  much 
previous  research,  the  girls  demonstrate  more  religious  practice 
than  the  boys.25 

Totally  consistent  with  the  Welsh  and  English  data  is  the  fact 
that  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  receive  more  religious  support,  in 
terms  of  mass  attendance,  from  their  mothers  than  from  their 
fathers.  Half  the  mothers  (51  percent)  and  two-fifths  of  the 
fathers  (40  percent)  are  weekly  mass  attenders.  The  comparison 
with  the  English  data  deserves  closer  scrutiny.  While  in  England 
more  pupils  are  likely  to  come  from  religiously  di\  ided  homes, 
those  parents  who  are  baptized  Catholics  are  more  likely  to  be 
mass  attenders.  In  other  words,  while  the  American  pupils  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  homes  in  which  both  parents  are  bap- 


24  These  differences  in  pupil  background  between  the  English,  Welsh,  and  USA  studies 
are  reported  here  to  help  the  reader  compare  the  path  models  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
the  different  studies,  not  to  imply  that  inferences  about  national  differences  can  be  drawn 
from  the  present  sample  of  schools. 

»  See  for  example,  Boyle,  J.  J.  and  Francis,  L.  J„  The  influence  of  differing  church 
aided  school  systems  on  pupil  attitude  towards  religion,  Research  in  Education ,  35,  7  12, 
1986. 
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tized  Catholics,  it  is  also  more  likely  that  the  faith  is  not  being 
practiced  in  these  homes. 

Two  key  subscales  of  the  66-item  Likert  attitude  inventory- 
used  in  this  study  are  particularly  appropriate  to  testing  the  pupils’ 
own  attitudes  toward  the  Catholic  school  as  a  faith  community 
and  to  exploring  the  differences  in  the  perceptions  of  pupils  from 
practicing  Catholic,  non-practicing  Catholic,  and  non-Catholic 
backgrounds.  These  two  scales  can  be  described  as  measuring 
attitude  toward  attending  the  Catholic  school  and  attitude  toward 
religious  education  in  the  Catholic  school.  The  items  composing 
these  scales,  together  with  their  statistical  properties,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  appendix  L 


I  he  scale  of  attitude  toward  attending  the  Catholic  school 
demonstrates  that  the  pupils  who  are  happiest  in  Catholic  schools 
believe  that  their  parents  made  the  correct  decision  byr  sending 
them  to  a  Catholic  school.  Given  the  choice  all  over  again,  they 
w  ould  still  opt  to  attend  a  Catholic  school,  4  hey-  believe  that  there 
is  a  friendly  relationship  between  the  Catholic  teachers  and  pupils 
•in  their  school,  and  they  attribute  this  friendly  and  happy  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  a  shared  community  of  faith  in  which  “teachers  and 
pupils  work  together  to  live  the  Christian  way  of  life.”  They  claim 
that  attendance  at  Catholic  schools  has  helped  them  to  under¬ 
stand  the  real  meaning  of  life.  The  six  items  of  this  scale  produce 
an  alpha  coefficient  of  .81707 ,26  Since  individual  scores  can  range 
between  6  and  30  on  a  six-item  Likert  scale,  the  fact  that  the 
overall  sample  produces  a  mean  of  22.22  (SD=4.58)  indicates  that 
the  majority  of  the  students  lean  toward  the  positive  end  of  this 
attitudinal  continuum. 

The  scale  of  attitude  toward  religious  education  in  the 
Catholic  school  demonstrates  that  pupils  who  are  most  suppor- 
ive  of  religious  education  in  their  schools  claim  that  religius  edu¬ 
cation  lessons  have  helpd  them  both  to  know  Christ  more  deeply 
and  also  to  deal  with  the  important  problems  of  life.  This  is  the 
kind  of  integration  of  faith  and  life  envisaged  within  the  faith 

ciratof"™^1^0111,  ^  SC&le  produce  an  alPha  coeffi- 

cient  of  .72868.  Since  individual  scores  can  range  between  4  and 

20  on  a  four-item  Likert  scale,  the  fact  that  the  overall  sample 

produces  a  mean  of  12.04  (SD=3.07)  indicates  that  the  majority  of 
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the  students  tend  to  hold  a  position  toward  the  middle  of  this  atti- 
tudinal  continuum. 

The  path  diagram2,  in  Figure  1  sets  out  to  explore  the  extent  to 
which  the  variation  in  the  pupils’  attitudes  toward  attending  the 
Catholic  school  and  toward  religious  education  in  the  Catholic 
school  can  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  their  sex,  their  personal 
baptismal  status,  their  parents’  baptismal  status,  their  personal 
mass  attendance,  and  their  parents’  mass  attendance.  The  correla¬ 
tion  matrix  from  which  this  path  model  is  developed  and  the 
accompanying  multiple  regression  significance  tests  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  appendix  2.  Four  main  conclusions  emerge  from  this 
path  model. 

First,  it  is  the  pupils’  personal  contact  with  the  church, 
expressed  in  terms  of  mass  attendance,  which  is  the  key  predictor 

Figure  1:  Path  Diagram 


father  mother 

sex  Catholic  Catholic  Catholic 


t  r 


R.97  R-96 


27  See  Macdonald,  K.  I.,  Path  Analysis,  in  C.  A.  O’Muircheartaigh  and  C.  Payne  (eds) 
The  Analysis  of  Survey  Data,  Vol.  2,  chapter  3.  New  York,  John  W  lley  and  Sons,  19m. 
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of  the  pupils’  attitude  toward  attending  the  Catholic  school  and 
toward  religious  education  in  the  Catholic  school.  Pupils  who 
attend  mass  more  regularly  also  tend  to  feel  more  positively  about 
attending  the  Catholic  school  and  about  the  kind  of  religious  edu¬ 
cation  they  receive  in  school.  According  to  the  beta  weights,  after 
the  pupils’  personal  mass  attendance  has  been  taken  into  account, 
information  about  their  personal  baptismal  status,  their  parents’ 
baptismal  status,  and  their  parents’  mass  attendance  contributes 
no  additional  predictive  power  to  explaining  variance  in  attitude 
scores. 

Second,  given  the  centrality  of  the  pupils’  personal  pattern  of 
mass  attendance  in  predicting  their  attitudes,  it  is  important  next 
to  examine  the  factors  that  help  to  predict  the  pupils’  pattern  of 
mass  attendance.  Here  parental  example  and  practice  hold  the 
key.  If  their  parents  attend  mass  regularly,  the  pupils  are  also 
much  more  likely  to  attend  mass  regularly.  The  path  model  also 
attributes  greater  significance  to  maternal  influence  than  to  pa¬ 
ternal  influence.  I  his  is  consistent  with  Hornsby-Smith’s  find¬ 
ings.28  What  is  extremely  interesting  at  this  point  in  the  model  is 
the  direction  of  the  influence  from  parental  baptismal  status. 
According  to  the  correlation  matrix,  both  fathers’  and  mothers’ 
baptismal  status  is  positively  related  to  the  pupils’  mass  attend¬ 
ance.  According  to  the  beta  weights,  when  parental  mass  attend¬ 
ance  has  also  been  entered  into  the  equation,  both  fathers’  and 
mothers  baptismal  status  produces  a  negative  relationship  with 
the  pupils  mass  attendance.  This  means,  for  example,  that  the 
pupils  from  a  Catholic  home  where  one  or  both  parents  have 
ceased  to  attend  mass  are  less  likely  to  attend  mass  themselves 
than  the  pupils  from  a  religiously  mixed  home  where  one  parent  is 
a  mass  attending  Catholic  and  the  other  parent  is  not  a  Catholic.  In 
other  words,  parental  disaffection  has  a  stronger  negative  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  pupils  than  a  partially  non-Catholic  background.  This 
is  consistent  with  Egan  and  Francis’  findings  in  Wales.29 

Third,  given  the  centrality  of  parental  mass  attendance  in  pre- 
c  ic  ting  the  pupils  pattern  of  mass  attendance,  it  is  important  next 
to  examine  the  factors  which  help  to  predict  parental  mass 
a  tendance.  Here  parental  baptismal  status  holds  the  key.  This  of 
course,  is  not  surprising,  since  it  is  presumably  the  Catholic  par- 


I  mXl978Smith’  M'  P"  Cath°lic  Educ“tion:  The  Unobtrusive  Partner.  London,  Sheed 
29  See  3  above. 
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ents  who  go  to  mass.  The  path  model  does,  however,  enable  us  to 
go  one  step  beyond  this  simple  conclusion.  Fathers’  mass  attend¬ 
ance  is  related  not  only  to  fathers’  baptismal  status  but  also  to 
mothers  .  This  means  that  Catholic  fathers  tend  to  be  more  reg¬ 
ular  mass  attenders  when  they  are  married  to  a  Catholic  wife. 
Mothers’  mass  attendance  is  not,  however,  related  to  the  bap¬ 
tismal  status  of  their  husband.  Catholic  mothers  are  just  as  likely 
to  be  regular  mass  attenders  whether  or  not  their  husbands  are 
also  Catholics. 

Fourth,  the  pupils’  sex  is  a  significant  predictor  of  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  attending  the  Catholic  school  and  toward  religious 
education  in  the  Catholic  school.  This  influence  works  in  two 
ways:  indirectly  through  the  frequency  of  mass  attendance  and 
directly  in  addition  to  the  influence  mediated  through  mass 
attendance.  This  means,  for  example,  that  girls  are  more  likely  to 
attend  mass  regularly  than  boys  and  that  regular  mass-attending 
girls  tend  to  hold  more  favorable  attitudes  toward  attending  the 
Catholic  school  and  toward  religious  education  in  the  Catholic 
school  than  regular  mass  attending  boys.  This  is  consistent  with  a 
range  of  research  that  reports  higher  levels  of  religiosity30  and 
more  favorable  attitudes31  toward  religion  among  girls  and 
women  than  among  boys  and  men. 

This  path  model  would  lead  to  the  predictions  that  the  pupils 
with  the  most  positive  attitudes  toward  attending  the  Catholic 
school  and  toward  religious  education  in  the  Catholic  school  are 
the  practicing  Catholics  from  homes  where  both  parents  are  prac¬ 
ticing  Catholics,  and  that  the  pupils  with  the  least  positive  atti¬ 
tudes  are  the  non-practicing  Catholics  from  homes  where  both 
parents  are  non-practicing  Catholics,  while  non-Catholic  pupils 
from  non-Catholic  homes  occupy  a  mid-way  position  between 
these  two  extreme  groups.  Table  1  compares  the  responses  of 
these  three  groups  to  the  individual  items  of  the  attitude  scales, 
confirming  the  predictions  made  from  the  path  model  and  pro¬ 
viding  further  detail  about  the  variation  in  attitudes  between  the 
three  groups.  For  example,  just  62  percent  of  the  non-practicing 
Catholics  from  non-practicing  Catholic  homes  agree  that  their 
parents  made  the  correct  decision  by  sending  them  to  a  Catholic 


30  Argyle,  M.  and  Beit-Hallahmi,  B.,  The  Social  Psychology  of  Religion.  London,  Rou- 
tledge  and  Kegan  Paul,  1975. 

31  Francis,  L.  J.,  The  child’s  attitude  towards  religion  and  religious  education:  a  review 
of  research.  Educational  Research,  21,  103-108,  19/  9. 
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TABLE  1:  Comparison  between  practicing  Catholic,  non-practicing  Catholic, 
non-Catholic  pupils 


Practicing 

Non-practicing 

Non- 

Catholic 

Catholic 

Catholic 

% 

% 

% 

Attitude  towards  attending  the  Catholic 
school 

My  parents  made  the  correct  decision  by 
sending  me  to  a  Catholic  school 

88 

62 

75 

There  is  a  friendly  relationship  between 
the  Catholic  teachers  and  pupils  in  my 
school 

77 

52 

71 

There  is  a  happy  atmosphere  in  my 
school  because  teachers  and  pupils  work 
together  to  live  the  Christian  way  of  life 

62 

48 

51 

Attendance  at  Catholic  school  has  helped 
me  to  understand  the  real  meaning  of  life 

53 

16 

44 

If  I  had  the  choice  all  over  again,  I  should 
'still  wish  to  attend  a  Catholic  school 

77 

56 

58 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  pupil  in  my  school 

81 

60 

74 

Attitude  towards  religious  education  in 
the  Catholic  school 

Religious  education  is  more  important  to 
me  than  any  other  subject  that  I  study  in 
my  school 

10 

0 

12 

Religious  education  lessons  have  helped 
me  to  know  Christ  more  deeply 

69 

40 

64 

Religious  education  lessons  provide  me 
with  the  principles  with  which  to  deal 

with  the  important  problems  of  life 

65 

.44 

60 

If  attendance  at  religious  education  les¬ 
sons  were  voluntary,  1  should  still  want  to 
attend  them 

46 

20 

41 

Note:  Practicing  Catholics’  means  weekly  mass-attending  pupils  from  homes  where  both 
parents  are  weekly  mass-attenders. 


Non-practicing  Catholics’  means  baptized  Catholic  non-mass-attending  pupils  from 
homes  where  both  parents  are  baptized  Catholics  but  non-mass-attenders. 


Non-Catholics’  means  pupils  who  are  not  baptized  Catholics  from  homes 
parent  is  baptized  Catholic. 


where  neither 
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school,  compared  with  /5  percent  of  the  non-Catholic  pupils 
from  non-Catholic  homes  and  88  percent  of  the  practicing 
Catholic  pupils  from  practicing  Catholic  homes. 

C  onclusion 

The  above  data  analysis  has  set  out  to  explore  the  sense  in  which 
Catholic  schools  in  the  U.S.  can  be  regarded  as  a  faith  community. 
Three  key  conclusions  emerge  from  this  analysis. 

First,  an  examination  of  the  baptismal  status  of  the  pupils 
attending  these  schools,  together  with  the  baptismal  status  of  their 
parents,  demonstrates  that  only  13  percent  of  the  pupils  are  not 
themselves  baptized  Catholics,  while  77  percent  of  the  pupils 
come  from  homes  where  both  parents  are  baptized  Catholics.  In 
the  sense,  therefore,  of  shared  baptismal  status  and  shared  reli¬ 
gious  background,  Catholic  schools  in  the  U.S.  show  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  potential  for  being  a  community  of  faith. 

Second,  an  examination  of  the  pattern  of  mass  attendance  of 
these  pupils,  together  with  the  mass  attendance  of  their  parents, 
demonstrates  that  only  half  the  girls  and  considerably  less  than 
half  the  boys  are  weekly  mass  attenders.  At  the  same  time,  only 
half  their  mothers  and  two- fifths  of  their  fathers  are  weekly  mass 
attenders.  In  the  sense,  therefore,  of  Sullivan’s32  notion  of  home 
and  school  sharing  “a  common  and  explicitly  religious  under¬ 
standing  of  the  meaning  of  life,”  there  is  considerably  less  evi¬ 
dence  of  Catholic  schools  being  able  to  realize  the  potential  for 
being  a  community  of  faith. 

Third,  an  examination  of  the  pupils’  attitudes  toward  attend¬ 
ing  a  Catholic  school  and  toward  religious  education  in  a  Catholic 
school  demonstrates  that  a  positive  attitude  among  pupils  to¬ 
ward  the  Catholic  school  as  a  faith  community  is  clearly  related 
to  their  own  pattern  of  mass  attendance.  At  the  same  time,  the 
pupils’  pattern  of  mass  attendance  is  closely  related  to  their  par¬ 
ents’  mass  attendance.  In  short.  Catholic  pupils  from  non¬ 
practicing  homes  are  less  likely  to  be  regular  mass  attenders, 
while  pupils  who  are  not  regular  mass  attenders  are  less  likely  to 
feel  positively  about  either  attending  a  Catholic  school  or  the  reli¬ 
gious  education  they  receive  in  the  Catholic  school.  Similarly, 
non-Catholic  pupils  are  also  less  likely  to  feel  positively  about  the 


32  See  13  above. 
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Catholic  school  than  practicing  Catholic  pupils.  In  the  sense, 
therefore,  of  O’Neill’s33  notion  of  a  common  intentionality  “when 
people  in  a  school  share  ...  a  certain  pattern  or  complex  of 
values,  understandings,  sentiments,  hopes  and  dreams,”  the  evi¬ 
dence  seems  to  suggest  that  by  catering  to  pupils  with  three  dif¬ 
ferent  backgrounds  —  practicing  Catholic,  non-practicing  Catho¬ 
lic,  and  non-Catholic  —  the  Catholic  school  vitiates  the  claim  to 
be  a  faith  community.  As  currently  expressed,  Catholic  schools 
are  most  appreciated  by  practicing  Catholic  pupils.  The  presence 
of  non-Catholie  and  non-practicing  Catholic  pupils  in  these 
schools  increases  the  pool  of  those  who  are  not  supportive  of  the 
common  intentionality  of  the  school,  who  are  not  positively  dis¬ 
posed  toward  attending  a  Catholic  school,  and  who  do  not  value 
the  religious  education  provided  within  the  school  as  an  integra¬ 
tive  factor. 

While  the  student  body  embraces  some  pupils  who  are  hostile 
toward  the  Catholic  school  system  itself  alongside  many  who  are 
supportive  of  the  system,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  these 
schools  represent  a  true  community  of  faith.  Given  the  hard 
reality  of  adolescent  attitudes  toward  religion  and  the  church,34 
together  with  the  many  positive  contributions  the  Catholic  school 
system  is  able  to  make  to  the  education  of  non-Catholic  pupils,35  it 
is  considerably  more  realistic  to  modify  the  theory  underpinning 
the  Catholic  school  system  to  take  into  account  the  presence  of 
non-Catholic  pupils,  pupils  from  non-practicing  Catholic  back¬ 
grounds,  and  non-practicing  Catholic  pupils,  than  to  attempt  to 
redefine  enrollment  policies  to  ensure  that  Catholic  schools  more 
truly  represent  a  community  of  faith. 

Dr.  Leslie  J.  Francis  is  an  Anglican  priest  concerned  with  church-related 
research  in  the  social  sciences.  Dr.  Josephine  Egan  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

33  See  12  above. 

1984  FranC'S’  L'  Teena%ers  and  the  Church.  London,  Collins  Liturgical  Publications, 
35  See  18  above. 
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corrected  item  - 
total  correlation 

My  parents  made  the  correct  decision  by  sending  me  to  a 
Catholic  school 

.62180 

There  is  a  friendly  relationship  between  the  Catholic  teachers 
and  pupils  in  my  school 

.45428 

There  is  a  happy  atmosphere  in  my  school  because  teachers 
and  pupils  work  together  to  live  the  Christian  way  of  life 

.53536 

Attendance  at  Catholic  school  has  helped  me  to  understand 
the  real  meaning  of  life 

.52333 

If  I  had  the  choice  all  over  again,  I  should  still  wish  to  attend  a 
Catholic  school 

.64986 

I  am  happy  to  be  a  pupil  in  my  school 

.70612 

Note:  alpha  =  .81707 


Scale  of  attitude  towards  religious  education  in  the  Catholic  school 


corrected  item  - 
total  correlation 


Religious  education  is  more  important  to  me  than  any  other 
subject  that  I  study  in  my  school 

.44470 

Religious  education  lessons  have  helped  me  to  know  Christ 
more  deeply 

.56229 

Religious  education  lessons  provide  me  with  the  principles 
with  which  to  deal  with  the  important  problems  of  life 

.47529 

If  attendance  at  religious  education  lessons  were  voluntary,  I 
should  still  want  to  attend  them 

.59941 

Note:  alpha  =  .72868 


Appendix  2:  Correlation  Matrix 
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constants  attending  the  Catholic  school  19.28432 

religious  education  in  the  Catholic  school  10.09518 


Trahere  in  Affectum:  Praxis-Centered  Theological 
Education  in  the  Fifteenth  Century 

Dennis  D.  Martin 

Associated  Mennonite  Biblical  Seminaries 

3003  Benham  Avenue 
Elkhart,  IN  46517 


Praxis  is  a  prominent  theme  in  contemporary  writings  on  theo¬ 
logical  education,  indeed,  thanks  to  liberation  theologies,  in  the 
theological  world  in  general.  The  theme  is  not  new.  Although  the 
applications  and  implications  may  be  different,  significant  efforts 
to  reinject  praxis  into  theological  education  took  place  in  Paris 
and  Vienna  in  the  fifteenth  century.  When  the  history  of  Christian 
theological  and  pastoral  education  is  viewed  over  the  long  term, 
three  distinct  eras  may  be  discerned:  (1)  During  the  first  four  or 
five  centuries,  Christian  theologians,  that  is,  bishops,  gained  their 
general,  rhetorical,  and  literary  training  in  secular  schools  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  classical  syllabus  of  their  day  (Augustine,  Ambrose, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Basil  the  Great).  They  then  applied  the 
basic  skills  learned  in  municipal  schools  to  the  exegesis  and  expo¬ 
sition  of  scripture  and  theology. 1  (2)  As  the  Roman  empire  and  its 
schools  waned  in  the  West  and  as  Christian  Europe  emerged,  here 
and  there  distinctly  Christian  clergy-training  institutions  slowly 
emerged,  usually  attached  to  the  bishop’s  headquarters.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  bishops  were  drawn  from  the  monasteries 
and  received  their  basic  scriptural  and  theological  formation 
there.2  This  remained  characteristic  through  the  Carolingian  age 
and  up  to  the  expansion  of  cathedral  schools  into  universities  in 


An,klui,y- ,rans George  Lamb  «* 
,,  2  SrI"VrH:^'  Educat‘°n  and  Culture  in  the  Barbarian  West  From  the  Birth 
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the  late  twelfth  and  early  thirteenth  centuries.  The  monastic  cul¬ 
ture,  based  in  patristic  theology,  that  dominated  this  period  has 
been  masterfully  described  by  Jean  Leclercq.3  (3)  The  rise  of 
scholastic  theology,  which  was  driven  in  no  small  part  by  growing 
pastoral  needs  of  expanding  urban  centers,4  created  the  system  of 
theological  education  that  has  dominated  ever  since.  Ironically,  it 
was  the  Protestant  reformers  who  most  directly  continued  the 
scholastic  approach,  from  late  sixteenth-century  “orthodoxy”  to 
the  nineteenth-century  German  university  faculties  of  theology 
(with  Aristotle  replaced  by  Descartes,  Locke,  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
the  emerging  modern  social,  philological,  and  historical  sciences). 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  Counter-Reformation,  although  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  content  of  Thomist  scholasticism,  could  be  viewed 
as  having  retained  some  aspects  of  the  older,  monastic-centered 
formation.  In  that  sense  they  responded,  even  if  only  in  a  very 
limited  way,  to  the  various  critiques  of  scholastic  pastoral  and 
theological  education  voiced  in  the  late  fourteenth  and  early  fif¬ 
teenth  centuries,  one  of  which  is  the  subject  of  this  essay. 

At  least  three  circles  of  critique  can  be  singled  out.  One  is  the 
Devotio  Moderna,  led  by  Geert  Grote  (d.  1384),  who  turned  his 
back  on  university  theological  and  canon  law  training,  yet 
retained  a  strong  interest  in  the  patristic  writings  read  in  a  pious, 
monastic,  meditative  way.5  The  second,  more  directly  engaged 
effort  is  that  by  Jean  Gerson  at  the  University  of  Paris,  ca.  1400- 
1410. 6  Gerson  was  concerned  about  the  dense  and  luxuriant  over¬ 
growth  of  scholastic  logic  that  had  emerged  in  the  fourteenth 
century  and  sought  to  ween  students  of  theology  away  from 
excessive  cutiositas,  insisting  that  God  is  better  known  by  the 
“penitent  affectus ’  than  the  investigating  intellectus.  He  was 
not  anti-intellectual  but  rather  was  trying  to  return  theological 


3  Love  of  Learning  and  Desire  for  God,  trans.  Catharine  Misrahi  (New  \ork.  1  ordham, 
1961). 

4  John  M.  Baldwin,  Masters,  Princes,  and  Merchants:  The  Social  Views  of  Peter  the 
Chanter  and  His  Circle,  2  vols.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press,  1970). 


5  The  literature  on  the  Devotio  Modema  is  vast.  See  John  Van  Engen,  ed.  and  trans., 
Devotio  Moderna:  Basic  Writings  (New  York:  Paulist,  1988) ,  and  Richardus  Regnerus  Post, 
The  Modern  Devotion,  Studies  in  Medieval  and  Reformation  Thougut,  3  (Leiden:  Brill, 

1968). 

6  Again  the  literature  is  immense.  The  best  summary  is  now  Christoph  Burger,  Ac  i/i- 
catio,  Fructus,  Utilitas:  Johannes  Gerson  als  Professor  der  TheologieundK, anzlerder  l  m- 
versitat  Paris,  Beitrage  zur  historischen  Theologie, 70  (Tubingen:  J.  C.  B  Mohr,  1986),  with 
references  to  earlier  literature  by  Andre  Combes,  Palemon  Gloneux  and  others.  D.  Cathe¬ 
rine  Brown,  Pastor  and  Laity  in  the  Theology  of  Jean  Gerson  (Cambridge:  Cambridge 
University  Press,  1987),  offers  a  useful  portrait  of  Gerson  as  a  pastoral  theologian. 
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study  to  something  more  closely  resembling  the  affective  monas¬ 
tic  tradition  of  the  Fathers,  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Richard  of  St. 
Victor,  and  Bonaventure.  Despite  his  great  admiration  for  the 
monastic  tradition,  especially  the  Carthusians,  Gerson’s  overall 
thrust  remained  directed  at  the  parish  clergy  and  the  university 
theologians  and  bishops  as  a  means  to  improve  lay  piety. 

A  third  circle  existed  at  Vienna.  A  recent  study  suggests  that 
the  leading  light  of  the  theological  faculty  at  Vienna,  Heinrich  of 
Langenstein  (d.  1397),  began  to  lose  confidence  in  a  logical 
defense  of  the  theological  doctrine  of  the  trinity  toward  the  end  of 
his  career,  appealing  instead  to  greater  faith  in  revelation  and 
mystery.7  Further  evidence  of  a  “practical”  thrust  at  Vienna 
comes  from  circles  around  the  ducal  court,  where  theological 
writings  were  translated  into  German  (not  unlike  Gerson,  who 
was  well  connected  at  court  and  who  wrote  in  the  vernacular)  and 
also  was  manifested  in  the  Melk  monastic  reform.  Key  figures 
were  Thomas  Peuntner  and  Nicholas  von  Dinkelsbiihl.8  However, 
the  most  explicit  attention  to  theological  education  at  Vienna 
came  from  a  relatively  unknown  Carthusian  monk,  Nicholas 
Kempf  of  Stra/lburg,9  the  subject  of  this  essay.10 

In  many  ways  it  is  a  remarkable  story.  Over  a  period  of  slightly 
more  than  20  years  (1432-54),  no  fewer  than  nine  teaching  masters 
and  approximately  20  additional  masters’  or  bachelors  of  arts  from 
the  University  of  V ienna  entered  a  single  charterhouse  at  Gaming 
m  a  rural  valley  on  the  western  edge  of  Lower  Austria.  In  1458 
nearly  half  the  community  consisted  of  former  Vienna  academics 


ceJISvels HyK; IwO*  Y°U  BeUeV‘  Y°U  Sh“U  M  Vnde'^~  <r™eeto,v  Pri„. 

„ oude^UebSnecZTJ-  V,',",""1  ™  ,B"n,“rd  Sc-hnfll.  Thomas  Femme,:  -BucMem 
suchunsen  /„r  H  f  /  Edltwn  und  Untersuchungen,  Miinchener  Texte  and  Unter- 

suchungen  zur  deutschen  Literatur  des  Mittelalters,  81  (Munich-  Artemis  Verbs  lQ84i 

«h  references  to  the  tvork  of  Alois  Madre  and  others  on  N,"  tola"  DinkelSl  ^ 

iiber  die  S  Art  und  W^e  Nik^aus von  Stra/lburg  and  seine  Schrift 

(1928i  22  4fi  va4,  '  1  ■  i  St  zu  studieren,  Archiv  fur  elsassische  Kirchengeschichte  3 
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In  the  early  fifteenth  century  the  theological  atmosphere  at 
Vienna  was  conservative,  pious,  and  orthodox.  Gerson’s  writings 
were  readily  available.  This  esssay  will  probe  the  significant  new 
twist  Kempf  gave  to  the  Gersonian  program:  Instead  of  bringing 
the  monastery  to  the  university,11  Kempf  took  theology  back  to 
the  monastery  where  it  had  thrived  before  the  rise  of  the  universi¬ 
ties  in  the  thirteenth  century.12  In  doing  so  he  retraced  the  steps  of 
the  founder  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  St.  Bruno.  According  to  an 
apocryphal  story,  Bruno  was  shaken  by  the  example  of  a  dead 
Paris  professor  who,  on  three  successive  days,  sat  up  on  his  funeral 
bier  and  warned  that  his  pride  in  learning  had  brought  him  eternal 
damnation.  Bruno  and  his  colleagues  left  the  University  of  Paris13 
in  search  of  salvation  for  their  souls,  ending  up  in  penitential  soli¬ 
tude  in  the  French  Alps  above  Grenoble.14 

Nicholas  Kempf  became  a  teaching  master  in  1437.  A  few 
years  later  he  entered  the  charterhouse  at  Gaming  (1440).  After 
seven  years  of  reflection,  in  1447  he  wrote  his  Dialogus  de  recto 
studiorum  fine  ac  ordine  et  fugiendis  vite  secularis  vanitatibus 
(Dialogue  on  the  Right  End  and  Order  of  Studies  and  on  the 
Flight  from  Worldly  Vanities).15  It  was  written,  ostensibly,  for  a 
student  of  theology  who  had  made  clear  his  intention  to  enter 
religion  in  order  to  reach  a  harbor  safe  from  the  tempestuous  seas 
of  life  in  the  world  (preface,  pp.  260-61,  cf.  1.9,  p.  286).  Kempf 
puts  his  advice  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  the  student 
(Discipulus)  and  teacher  (Magistra  —  Mistress  Sacred  Theology). 


11  This  assessment  of  Gerson’s  purpose  in  his  renewal  efforts  at  Paris  is  made  by  Andre 
Combes,  La  theologie  mystique  de  Gerson:  Profil  de  son  evolution,  2  vol.s.,  Spiritualitas, 
1-2  (Rome:  Desclee,  1963),  1:104.  Burger,  pp.  144-93,  rightly,  would  modify  it  by  pointing 
to  the  qualifications  surrounding  Gerson’s  approval  of  monastic  spirituality  and  his  affir¬ 
mation  of  monastic,  clerical,  and  lay  spirituality. 

12  In  addition  to  Leclercq,  Love  of  Learning,  see  idem,  “Monastic  and  Scholastic 
Theology  in  the  Reformers  of  the  Fourteenth  to  Sixteenth  Century,”  in  From  Cloister  to 
Classroom:  Monastic  and  Scholastic  Approaches  to  Truth,  Cistercian  Studies,  90  (Kala¬ 
mazoo:  Cistercian  Publications,  1986),  178-201;  Marie-Dominique  Chenu,  Nature,  Man, 
and  Society  in  the  Twelfth  Century,  trans.  Jerome  Taylor  and  Lester  K.  Little  (Chicago:  U 
of  Chicago  Press,  1968);  G.  R.  Evans,  Old  Arts  and  New  Theology:  The  Beginnings  of 
Theology  as  an  Academic  Discipline  (Oxford:  Clarendon,  1980). 

13  Bruno  was  head  of  the  cathedral  school  at  Reims,  not  Paris. 

14  The  story  first  appears  in  a  mid-thirteenth-century  Carthusian  chronicle.  See  Acta 
sanctorum,  Oct.  Ill  (6.  Oct.),  ed.  J.  Bollandus  and  others  (Antwerp:  J.  N.  van  der  Beken, 
1770;  reprinted  Paris,  1868),  703-7,  and  PL  152:481-85. 

15  Found  in  three  Vienna  manuscripts,  all  incomplete;  printed  in  Bibl.  ascetica,  4:258- 
504.  Citations  will  be  made  to  part  and  chapter  numbers,  followed  by  page  numbers  from 
the  Bibl.  ascetica,  vol.  4.  Portions  were  translated  by  Augustin  Rosier  Der  Kartauser 
Nikolaus  Kempf  und  seine  Schrift  iiber  das  rechte  Zielund  die  rechte  °rdn^de^n^ 
richts,  Bibliothek  der  katholischen  Padagogik,  7  (Freiburg  i.  Br.:  Herder,  1894),  259-354. 
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Commenting  on  her  pupil’s  habit  of  skipping  lectures  and  his  lack 
of  enthusiasm  for  studies,  Magistra  Theologia  warns  Discipulus 
about  the  danger  of  floating  from  one  wave  of  enthusiasm  to 
another  —  from  the  monastic  life  to  academic  theology  to  law  or 
medicine  or  school  teaching  (1.1,  p.  264).  The  study  of  canon  law 
is  clearly  the  most  seductive  temptation,16  with  its  greater  poten¬ 
tial  for  advancement  in  ecclesiastical  office  (today  it  would  be 
law,  the  or  a  degree  in  computer  systems  technology). 

Drawing  on  Gen.  16:5-6  and  Gal.  4:20  by  way  of  Gerson, 
Kempf’s  Theologia  complains  bitterly  that,  ever  since  the  Council 
of  Constance  (1414-18),  Mistress  Theology  (Sarah)  has  remon¬ 
strated  to  the  Pope  (Abraham)  about  the  disrespect  shown  by 
Maidservant  Canon  Law  (Hagar)  toward  Hagar’s  Mistress.  Yet 
the  pope,  unlike  Abraham,  chooses  not  to  grant  Theology 
authority  over  her  maid,  Canon  Law.  Indeed,  the  head  of  Chris¬ 
tendom  has  defended  the  maidservant  and  suppressed  Mistress 
Theology.  Out  of  this  situation,  with  the  offspring  of  the  maid, 
Canon  Law,  playing  with  the  sons  of  the  mistress,  Theology,5 
tempting  them  to  evil  and  deriding  them,  arise  the  schism  and 
corruptions  that  plague  the  church.  For  neither  pope  nor  prelates 
nor  princes  have  had  the  courage  to  banish  the  maidservant  and 
her  children  to  the  wilderness  (1.3,  pp.  269-70).  Writing  in  the 
shadow  of  the  collapse  of  the  Basel  Council,  Kempf,  like  Gerson 
before  him,  laid  the  blame  for  the  malaise  of  the  church  at  the  feet 
of  the  lawyers  and  bureaucrats.  Antipathy,  even  animosity, 
toward  lawyers  was  common  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  finding 
expression  in  Gerson,  Dante,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  and  popular 
poetry,  to  cite  only  a  few  examples.17  Indeed,  in  the  seventeenth 
century  we  find  W  illiam  Perkins  preaching  sermons  designed  to 

woo  the  most  promising  Cambridge  students  away  from  law  stud¬ 
ies  toward  theology.18 


see  Burger,  Aediflcatio,  85-97,  with 

MaslfHarvardei9Z7)H2Tfiki r*’  o/  ,he  Twd»h  C™'"!/  (Can, bridge, 

the  Eve  of  the  Reo„naJ,„  '|l£  S  M“m>eslf»ns  of  Discontent  in  German,,  on 
HeikoA.Ob!^,a„E "sM^Tl  nd‘“™>  I'niverai.y  Pre-s.s.  1971),  198-207:i,«l 
113-27.  See  also  William  I  R  {  Ref°"nat,on  (Cambridge:  Cambridge  U.  Press.  1981), 
Historical  Review ,  78  (1973)303-27."’  ^  ^  Early  Modern  Culture,”  American 

William  Abincdor^Q^Cs^^^} ’  Ian  Breward,  ed„  The  Work  of 

own  day  and  in  my  particular fi  ’ d °f  a  ?  Courtenay  Press,  1970),  41.  In  our 

recruiters  trying  to  compete  with  busi  1 ^  we  lear  Slmi*ar  laments  from  seminary 
has  even  f™dSd  a  ■ ZZ*  ^  “?  ^  sfchools-  The  Lilly  Endowment 

programs.  '  1  ' e  e  quality  of  students  entering  seminary 
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Theologia  counsels  patience  with  the  apparent  barrenness  of 
theology,  for,  although  Sarah  endured  derision  for  years,  in  her 
old  age  she  became  the  mother  of  a  much  greater  family  than  that 
of  her  handmaiden.  Although  “theologians  are  despised  and 
derided  as  hypocrites  and  fools,  thus  seeming  to  be  of  no  benefit 
to  themselves  or  to  others,  in  contrast  to  jurists,”19  it  is  no  shame  to 
be  considered  a  fool  according  to  the  wisdom  of  the  world  (1  Cor. 
1:26-29,  Mt.  11:25,  and  Lk.  10:21).  Besides,  Theologia  continues, 
quoting  a  popular  proverb,  there  are  those  who  say  that  just  as  all 
theologians  are  hypocrites,  so  all  jurists  are  simoniacs,  all  physi¬ 
cians  are  murderers,  and  all  students  of  the  arts  —  all  undergradu¬ 
ates  in  modern  terms  —  are  dreamers  (II.  1,  p.  281). 

So  much  for  the  perils  of  the  university.  Even  in  the  cloister  the 
pursuit  of  theology  is  subject  to  dangers  and  temptations,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  part  two  of  the  Dialogus. 

The  very  desire  to  know,  abused  as  an  inordinate  and  insati¬ 
able  curiosity  to  know  good  and  evil,  was  the  cause  of  Adam  s  sin. 
Thus  the  student  of  theology  must  take  care  to  restrain  with  the 
tether  of  right  reason  his  natural  appetite  for  knowledge.20  He 
must  never  pursue  that  which  is  useless  at  the  expense  of  the 
necessary,  that  which  is  merely  curious  at  the  expense  of  the 
fruitful,  that  which  is  subtle  to  the  neglect  of  that  which  is  devout, 
or  that  which  is  verbose  instead  of  what  edifies  (II. 2,  p.  293)  .~1 
Should  he  fear  missing  out  on  benefices  and  temporal  rewards,  he 
should  remember  that  it  is  difficult  both  for  those  rich  in  temporal 
goods  and  those  rich  in  accumulated  knowledge  and  its  attendant 
presumptuousness  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 22 

Kempf  has  a  positive  program  for  the  student  of  theology.  Its 
foundation  is  the  text  of  scripture,  which  must  never  be  aban¬ 
doned  for  dependence  on  one  s  own  wits  in  disputations  or  dis¬ 
courses.  To  acquire  that  foundation,  Kempf  recommends  the 


19  1.7,  pp.  279-81.  Jean  Gerson  also  complained  about  the  abuse  heaped  upon 
theologians.  See  Gerson,  Oeuvres  Completes,  10  vols.,  ed.  Palemon  Glorieux  (Paris.  Des- 
clee,  1960-73  [hereafter  Oeuvres ],  vol.  2,  p.  26. 

20 II.  1,  p.  291.  Cf.  Kempf,  De  Confirmacione  et  regula  approbata  ordinis  cartusiensis , 


ch.  3  (cvp  13904,  5r.20ff). 

21  See  Gerson  Oeuvres,  2:26-27;  3:230-31,  238-39,  247.  Cf.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  e.g.. 
Sermons  on  the  Song  of  Songs,  8.6,  and  Heiko  A.  Oberman  Contra  vanamcuriositatem: 
Ein  Kapitel  der  Theologie  zwischen  Seelenwinkel  und  Weltall  (Zurich.  Theologische 


Verlag,  1973). 

22 1.9  pp.  285-89.  With  an  extended  play  on  legere,  Kempf  warns  that  the  accumulation 
of  a  large  library  by  purchase  or  copying  is  perilous,  an  ironic  statement,  m  a  certain  sense, 
when  one  considers  the  Carthusian  practice  of  assembling  large  libraries,  a  trait  noted 


already  by  twelfth-century  observers. 
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careful  reading  of  the  complete  text  of  the  Bible  together  with  the 
Postilla  of  Nicholas  of  Lyra.  The  writings  of  the  scholastics, 
including  Aquinas,  Heinrich  of  Langenstein,  and  Jean  Gerson, 
should  supplement  the  study  of  scripture  (II.2,  pp.  294-95). 

Any  pursuit  of  knowledge  must  be  carefully  balanced  by  the 
acquisition  of  virtues.  Kempf  counsels  discretion,  warning  against 
imbalance  in  any  direction: 


Don’t  think  I  desire  that  you  spend  as  much  or  more  time  in  prayer  and 
devotional  exercises  as  in  studying;  rather,  this  I  desire:  that  you  pursue 
your  studies  ultimately  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
love  of  your  neighbor,  studying  as  much  and  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
acquire  the  above  (II. 4,  p.  299). 

Just  as  the  intellect  is  perfected  with  knowledge,  so  the  affectus 
must  be  perfected  with  virtue.  Perfecting  the  will  or  affectus  is  in 
fact  more  difficult,  because  it  is  corrupted  more  by  original  sin 
than  is  the  intellect.23  Furthermore,  virtues  must  be  used  continu¬ 
ally  or  they  are  destroyed  by  vices.  In  contrast,  even  though  an 

educated  man  does  not  use  his  knowledge,  he  remains  learned 
(II.3,  p.  297). 

Thus  Kempf’s  general  advice  revolves  around  the  realization 
that  the  student  of  theology,  or  of  any  discipline,  must  involve  his 
heart  as  well  as  his  intellect,  moving  from  cognitive  appropriation 
to  affective  internalization  of  the  material  learned.24 

Kempf  s  path  for  the  theologian  does  not  end  there.  Its  final 
destination  is  the  summit  of  affective  wisdom,  the  mountain  of 
mystical  theology,  the  finis  omnium  scientiarum25  There  are 
two  theologies:  one  that  is  intellectual  or  speculative,  and  the 
other  that  ineffectual  or  affective.  The  first  can  be  taught  and 
expounded  by  any  person,  even  by  the  reprobate,  through 
knowledge  of  holy  scripture.  But  the  second,  the  affective  or  mys¬ 
tical  theology,  is  acquired  in  the  affectus  as  the  result  of  supernal- 
ural  illumination.  Its  source  is  the  Doctor  of  Theology,  Jesus 


3r- 1)  andch.  O&Zvfc&tK  “Sv  Tlfi  Pit  4  (Cr“  U?  “d262-  ^  ' 
been  asserted  that  Gerson  hehWerl  a  ’(  n  ec  i  ^ing  the  argument  from  silence,  it  has 

a^4  ^7  P°WerS  20^^63 ^ajad^6 03 ffU^  *30wers  more  ^*an  the 

ieam,  sed  edam  ali^^d^dSxrll.g^ii,^ in  affectum  non  soluin  theolog- 

CartusianaPvol.9(^PburgD973)Sp’i5\1’E?5‘  ^arl  FUousehek  and  others,  Analecta 
having  reference  to  the  ultimate  order  Jj  •  SfW^ere’  K®mPf  describes  the  theologian  as 
the  incipientes  and  proficientes)  See  Kemnf  T  8r°Tth’ the  P?rfecti  (in  comparison  to 
logue,  ch.  10  (Bibl.  Letica  llSj)  P  ’  ExPoslttones  ™  Cantica  Canticorum ,  pro- 
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Christ.  It  is  infused  into  the  human  intellect  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
making  mystical  or  affective  theology  more  certain,  more  clear, 
and  more  perfect  than  intellectual  or  speculative  theology. 

Mystical  theology  can  be  taught  only  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  How¬ 
ever,  those  who  have  written  on  the  subject  have  transmitted  a 
certain  method  by  which  the  human  spirit  can  be  prepared  for 
mystical  illumination.  That  method  involves  the  entry  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  into  a  cloud  of  darkness  or  “obscure  cognition.”  Having 
reached  the  limit  of  such  “obscure  cognition  of  God”  through 
negation,  the  soul  abandons  such  negations  and  begins  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  the  foundation  of  faith  into  a  “summum  bonum”  that  is 
incomprehensible  to  every  human  intellect,  yet  completely  lov¬ 
able  and  desirable.  It  is  a  knowledge  known  or  experienced  solely 
by  tasting  —  where  the  intellect  remains  outside,  the  affectus  may 
enter.26 

Kempf  speaks  of  understanding  the  depths  of  holy  scripture 
“without  an  external  instructor,”  yet  this  understanding  of  scrip¬ 
ture  is  complementary  rather  than  antagonistic  to  academic  stu¬ 
dies  (II.5,  p.  301-4).  Kempf  contrasts  the  literal  sense  of  scripture 
with  the  three  “mystical”  senses:  allegorical,  tropological,  and 
anagogical.27  The  anagogical  is 

what  is  fundamentally  contained  in  scripture  and  is  the  end  of  all  scrip¬ 
ture,  indeed  the  end  of  all  creation.  .  .  .  Hence  it  would  be  very  fool¬ 
ish  if  you  should  pursue  theology  and  remain  ignorant  of  this  sense, 
refusing  to  direct  all  that  you  preferred  to  stay  in  the  inferior  senses  and 
not  strive  toward  the  true  end  (II. 7,  p.  315). 

Taking  up  Jean  Gerson’s  advice  to  students  at  Paris,”8  Kempf 
admonishes  his  correspondent  at  Vienna: 

Do  you  wish  to  know  that  which  is  hidden?  Then  move  from  intellec¬ 
tual  theology  to  affectual  theology,  from  knowledge  to  wisdom,  from 
cognition  to  devotion.  This  is  that  theology  of  which  the  great  Arsenius, 
a  man  learned  in  Greek  and  Latin,  confessed  himself  ignorant;  indeed 
he  admitted  that  he  had  not  learned  so  much  as  its  ABCs.  Would  that 


26  II. 5,  pp.  301-4,  quoting  Gerson,  De  vita  spirituali  animae  ( Oeuvres ,  3:127). 

27  Cf.  De  mystica  theologia,  IV.4  (p.  268),  where  Keinpf  includes  alHour  senses  of 
scripture  as  part  of  the  second  of  four  modes  of  cognition  of  God:  (a)  per  speculum 
solum,”  or  through  the  creatures;  (b)  “per  speculum  in  enigmate,’  or  m  scripture  with  the 
aid  of  the  study  of  theology  (utilizing  the  four  senses  of  scripture);  (c)  per  radium  div- 
inum,”  or  cognition  of  God  by  direct,  prophetic  illumination  from  God;  (d)  actual  mystical 
union,  face-to-face  both  in  heaven  and,  in  the  exceptional  cases  of  Moses  and  Paul,  in  this 
life  as  a  foretaste  of  eternal  life.  In  addition  see  De  ostensione,  1-2,  28,  44, 

28  II.5,  pp.  303-4,  quoting  from  Gerson  De  vita  spirituali  animae  (Oeuvres  3:127).  Cf. 
Vincent  of  Aggsbach  as  cited  in  Gerson,  Oeuvres,  10:570,  art.  3. 
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this  theology  were  as  familiar  to  all  of  us  who  call  ourselves  theologians 
as,  at  this  moment,  it  is  strange  and  unknown  to  us. 29 

Although  Kempf  considers  mystical  theology  the  summit  of 
theology  and  the  proper  aspiration  of  all  students  of  theology,  he 
does  not  insist  that  only  those  who  have  scaled  the  mystical 
heights  can  call  themselves  theologians.  As  Gerson  had  pointed 
out,30  not  all  are  suited,  by  their  status  and  responsibilities  in  life, 
to  gain  the  summit  of  mystical  scientia-sapientia.  Alluding  to 
Cicero’s  description  of  an  orator,  as  cited  by  Gerson,31  Kempf 
defines  a  theologian  as 

a  good  man,  learned  in  sacred  letters,  but  not  only  by  the  education  of 
his  intellect,  rather  much  more  by  training  the  affectus.  Thus  those 
things  that  he  understands  through  theology  can  be  carried,  in 
unceasing  rumination,  into  the  affectus  of  the  heart  and  realized  in 
works  (II. 6,  p.  307). 

The  student  who  lives  solely  on  an  intellectual  level  from  the  spir¬ 
itual  food  he  ingests  through  reading  and  hearing  receives  no 
nourishment.  Digestion  is  necessary;  the  food  of  the  soul  must  be 
broken  down  by  repeated  chewing  and  rumination  before  it  can 
fortify  the  affectus.  Undigested  intellectual  food  not  only  fails  to 
nourish  but  also  distends  the  malnourished  belly  or  stomach  of  the 
soul,  injuring  rather  than  benefiting,  killing  rather  than  bringing 
life.  Too  much  of  anything,  even  the  honey  of  scripture,  can  make 
one  sick.3-  Digestion  takes  place  in  a  continual  process  of  self- 
examination,  a  process  of  applying  to  oneself  the  material  read  or 
heard.  Such  a  learning  process  can  be  applied  to  the  liberal  arts, 
canon  law,  medicine,  the  observation  of  created  things,  or  even  to 
the  singing  of  the  monastic  choir  office  (III. 9,  11  pp  321-25  328- 
33;  cf.  11.14,  pp.  340-41.) 

One  prerequisite  for  this  process  of  digestion  and  transferral 
into  the  affectus  is  withdrawal  into  “solitude  of  spirit’’  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  accompanied  by  solitude  of  place).  Kempf  is  COn- 


translated  7  °f  f e  ^thegmata  Patrum  as 

Facers  (Ann  ArbSS^eh^SSb  ^  ^ 

PmCtiCa' COnSid'  3> ed'  Andr*  Combes 

32  II.9  n  vm  <rftr"K  U‘rs°n’  De  consolati°ne  theologiae,  IV.4  ( Oeuvres ,  9:237-38). 

Song  of  Songs,  7.5;  William  of  SainDTv’ 2'33’ Bf.nard  °/  Clairvaux,  e.g.,  Sermons  on  the 
Monks:  A  Letter  on  the  Contempt  r  °  ‘  (  (T(’s(fe,1.31;  and  Guigo  II,  Ladder  of 

. . 
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vinced  that  such  solitude  of  spirit  is  most  accessible  in  the 
monastic  life,  above  all  in  the  semieremitical  life  of  the  Carthu¬ 
sians  (11.14,  pp.  343-44). 33  In  language  reminiscent  of  the  Carthu¬ 
sian  statutes,34  T heologia  points  out  that  nearly  all  the  great 
secreta  of  God  that  have  been  revealed  were  revealed  in  physical 
solitude  (11.16,  pp.  348-50). 35 

Discipulus  introduces  various  objections  to  the  monastic  life.36 
As  civic  political  beings,  humans  seem  ill-suited  to  a  life  of  soli¬ 
tude;  indeed,  to  live  alone  is  contrary  to  nature.  Discipulus  is  con¬ 
cerned  above  all  that  the  religious  seems  to  be  of  little  benefit  to 
society  as  a  whole  or  to  the  church.  In  full  accord  with  an  older, 
medieval  view  of  a  society  of  the  three  orders  (those  who  pray  for 
all,  work  for  all,  fight  for  all),  now  fading  in  the  face  of  civic  and 
humanist  social  views,  Kempf’s  Theologia  stresses  in  response  the 
intercessory  aspects  of  the  monastic  life,  the  prayers  and  groan- 
ings  offered  in  the  cloister  for  the  sins  and  failures  of  the  rest  of 
society.  In  these  days  of  corruption  and  schism  monastics  instruct 
the  church  by  their  holy  living  and  accomplish  more  good  than  all 
those  who  “cast  out  devils  in  Christ’s  name”  only  to  discover  at  the 
day  of  judgment  that  Christ  had  “never  known  them  [Mt. 
7:22-23], ”37 

Theologia  finds  it  strange  that  those  who  scrupulously  struggle 
to  discern  whether  the  voice  calling  them  to  enter  religion  is 
divine  or  diabolical  seldom  suffer  pangs  of  conscience  when  they 
think  they  perceive  a  vocation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  or  aca¬ 
demic  honors.  Not  everyone  receives  a  monastic  vocation  —  “he 
who  is  able  to  grasp  this,  let  him  receive  it  [Mt.  19:12]”  becomes  a 
slogan  for  Kempf.38  Those  who  have  been  called,  like  Abraham 
and  Matthew,  should  not  delay  (11.25,  pp.  384-85,  citing  Lk.  9:62). 
Although  people  in  the  world  often  start  a  good  work,  they 
seldom  persevere.  The  monk  recognizes  this  weakness  and  enters 
religion  to  strengthen  his  resolve.  The  monastic  life  brings  the 
monk  face  to  face  with  himself  and  reminds  him  of  his  limitations: 


33  Cf.  Leclercq,  Love  of  Learning,  pp.  2-6,  237-59. 

34  Guigo  I,  Consuetudines,  ch.  80,  Sources  Chretiennes,  313  (Paris:  du  Cerf,  1984),  286- 
94,  or  PL  153:755-58). 

35  Cf.  Kempf,  De  discrecione,  3  ( Bibl .  ascetica,  9:393-94). 

36  11.16-17,  pp.  347-54).  Cf.  Kempf,  De  proponentibus  religionis  ingressum,  1.17/16 
(Vienna  Schottenstift  cod.  336  (296),  12r.A.28  -  12v.B.43). 

37  Cf.  De  discrecione,  ch.  4  (Bibl.  ascetica,  9:396-97). 

38  11.15,  p.  345;  11.26,  p.  387).  Cf .  De  proponentibus,  1.17/16  (Vienna  Schottenstift  cod. 
336  (296),  12r.B. 15-25). 
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“a  great  part  of  perfection  is  to  seek  the  support  of  a  community 
and  obedience  to  its  Rule,  as  a  lame  man  knows  his  need  for  a 
crutch.”39  Finally,  Theologia  notes  that  the  Carthusian  order  is 
clearly  superior  to  other  monastic  orders  (11.18-31,  cf.  De  confir- 
macione).  Not  only  did  it  originate  in  God’s  miraculous  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  last  days  to  rescue  professors  and  students  at  the  Paris 
university  from  the  perils  of  academic  pride,  but  it  has  maintained 
a  purity  of  observance  unknown  in  other  orders,  primarily 
because  of  learned  leaders40  and  its  system  of  regular  visitations 
under  authority  of  the  general  chapter. 

Kempf  devotes  the  third  part  of  his  dialogue  to  the  chief 
threats  to  spiritual  growth  that  face  the  theology  student  while  he 
remains  in  the  world.  Although  the  learned  are  usually  sophisti¬ 
cated  enough  to  avoid  the  most  obvious  moral  defects  —  fornica¬ 
tion,  impurity,  enmity,  contention,  anger,  brawling,  etc.  [Gal. 
5:19-21]  —  there  are  many  sins  that  pass  for  virtues41  and  “no  one  is 


more  diseased  than  he  who  thinks  himself  to  be  healthy  [Augus- 
tine].  For  the  academic  it  is  not  carnal  concupiscence  but  spir¬ 
itual  or  intellectual  lust  that  leads  to  damnation  (III.2,  p.  418;  cf. 
III.9,  pp.  447-49).  Unlike  pride  in  temporal  gain,  which  disap¬ 
pears  when  one  is  deprived  of  possessions,  pride  in  learning  con¬ 
tinually  renews  itself  and  is  virtually  indestructible  (III. 2,  p.  421). 
1  he  academic  is  also  susceptible  to  the  vice  of  pertinacity,  a  vice 
that  postures  as  a  virtue,  as  a  praiseworthy  defense  of  one’s  view¬ 
point.  Confidence  is  one’s  own  prudence  can  be  laudable  if 
coupled  with  humility  and  willingness  to  learn  from  others.  But 
confidence  that  has  degenerated  into  pertinacity  is  the  cause  of 
much  schism  and  heresy  (III.3,  p.  423;  III.14,  p.  466). 

0ther  dangers  threaten:  the  desire  to  assume  pastoral  duties  or 
other  offices  out  of  presumption  or  out  of  a  desire  to  exercise 
control  over  others.  A  clear  vocation  or  the  mandate  of  one’s 
superior  to  take  up  pastoral  duties  is  praiseworthy,  but  the  inten- 
lonal  pursuit  of  such  responsibilities  is  full  of  peril  to  one’s  soul 
(11.19,  p.  360;  III. 4,  pp.  427-33;  III.13,  pp.  459-65).  Indeed,  the  life 
o  an  academic  theologian,  priest,  or  prelate  in  the  world,  no 


39  De  ostensione,  51  (Graz  UB  262,  38v). 

17/17(We™aThoSs«,S'cod  S  B  n  ^  X  f  «"?.• 7v  B  '  *•*>  “d 

4259,  82v.A.37-41)  and  di.  18  6),  12r.B.17  -  12v.20);  De  confirmacione,  6  (cvp 
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matter  how  much  he  may  hope  to  contribute  to  the  church  and 
society,  is  far  more  difficult  than  the  monastic  life  of  obedience  to 
a  rule  and  to  one’s  superior. 

On  the  surface  there  would  seem  to  be  little  that  is  novel  or 
original  in  Kempf  s  approach  to  theological  studies  or  canon  law. 
Although  Kempf  s  treatise  on  the  end  or  purpose  of  studies  has 
been  allocated  a  niche  in  a  standard  history  of  spirituality,42  owing 
to  its  publication  by  Bernhard  Pez,  few  attempts  have  been  made 
to  fit  it  into  its  context  in  late  medieval  theology  or  monastic  his¬ 
tory.43  Yet  it  is  only  when  Kempf s  program  for  the  renewal  of 
theology  (in  its  dual  meaning  of  academic  study  and  the  monastic 
life)  is  compared  to  that  of  J ean  Gerson  that  its  character  becomes 
clear. 

Although  Kempf  considered  scripture  to  be  the  foundation  of 
theology  and  insisted  on  a  knowledge  of  scripture  as  the  first  qual¬ 
ification  of  a  true  theologian,  an  impulse  “back  to  the  Bible,”  or 
the  slogan  “sola  scriptura,”  is  not  the  key  to  Kempf’s  program  for 
renewing  theology.  Scripture  had  always  been  the  foundation  for 
traditional  monastic  theology,  and  it  continues  to  play  that  role  for 
Kempf. 

Both  Kempf  and  Gerson  agree  that  theology  must  be  lived  out. 
For  Kempf  it  is  best  lived  out  die  et  noctu,  day  and  night,  in  the 
monastery.  Whereas  for  Gerson  a  theologian  is  essentially  a  shep¬ 
herd  of  the  souls  of  faithful  parishioners,  students,  or  of 
princes,44  Kempf’s  ideal  is  monastic.  The  schola  monastica  is  the 
best  place  to  be  a  theologian,  to  study  or  pursue  theologia,  to  do 
theology.  It  is  there,  in  that  school  of  virtues,  that  the  best  theology 
results.  At  the  same  time,  Kempf  emphasizes  that  the  schola 
monastica  needs  learned  men.  Especially  in  “these  modern 
times,”  it  is  possible  for  the  learned  to  bear  much  fruit  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  because  nearly  all  the  orders  have  declined,  largely 
because  of  their  poverty  of  learning.  Did  not  Augustine  point  out 
that  the  religious  life  holds  great  profit  for  the  learned  who  wish  to 
use  their  scientia  in  humility  and  fear  of  God?  The  Carthusians 


42  See  Vandenbroucke  in  Jean  Leclercq,  Francois  Vandenbroueke,  and  Louis  Bouyer, 
The  History  of  Christian  Spirituality,  vol.  2  (New  York:  Seabury,  1968),  462.  Cf .  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Oediger,  Vber  die  Bildung  der  Geistlichen  im  spaten  Mittelalter  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1953),  14-15. 

43  The  exception  is  the  1936  dissertation  by  Christian  Dolfen,  Die  Stellung  des  Erasmus 
von  Rotterdam  zur  scholastischen  Methode  D  (Theol.  diss.,  U.  Of  Muster;  published  at 
Osnabriick:  Meinders  and  Elstermann,  1936). 

44  See  Brown,  Pastor  and  Laity  (1987);  Burger,  Aedificatio,  144-93. 
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have  done  just  that  — had  not  the  order  consisted  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  former  university  men  for  its  first  40  years?45 

Kempf’s  call  to  return  ad  fontes  cartusiensium  and,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  to  a  prescholastic,  monastic  theology  was  also  a  proposal  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  church  in  his  day.  It  may  be  objected46  that 
Kempf’s  call  to  the  scholar  and  potential  pastor  to  leave  the  world 
and  avoid  pastoral  responsibilities  would  weaken  the  cause  of 
reform  and  impair  the  renewal  of  spiritual  life  in  the  church. 
Kempf  had  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  although  space  does  not 
permit  us  to  address  it  here.47  It  is  perhaps  enough  to  recall  the 
tone  of  resigned  pessimism  that  runs  through  certain  passages  in 
De  recto  studiorum  fine  (1.3,  pp.  266-70;  III. 3,  pp.  423-27).  Kempf 
had  given  up  hope  for  the  conciliar  approach  to  reform.48 
Although  Benedictine  observant  reform  was  still  flourishing, 
Kempf  had  chosen  the  option  of  the  Carthusian  life  instead, 
because  it  was  not  dependent  on  pressure  from  princes  or  coun¬ 
cils  or  popes  to  accomplish  reformatio.  How  often  hope  for 
assistance  from  princes,  popes,  or  councils  had  brought  only  disil- 
.  lusionment.  Kempf  placed  his  hope  in  the  solitudo  mentis  of  the 
Carthusian  cottage  and  in  the  potential  for  forces  within  the 
monastic  microcosm  to  re-form  the  interior  and  exterior  life  of 
Christians.  “Qui  potest  capere,  capiat  [Mt.  19:12].” 

Dr.  Dennis  D.  Martin  is  assistant  professor  of  church  history  and  assistant 
editor  of  the  Mennonite  Encyclopedia  at  the  Associated  Mennonite  Biblical 
Seminaries  in  Elkhart,  Indiana. 


45  De  confirmacione ,  6/5  (cvp  4259,  82v.A.34-37). 

r,  As.  (Tiicl1a  fifteenth-century  reforming  bishop  contemporary  with  Kempf  (Johann  von 

Eych  of  Eichstatt  See  Paul  Wilpert,  “Vita  Contemplativa  und  Vita  Activa:  Eine  Kontro- 
verse  des  15  Jahrhunderts,”  in  Passauer-Studien:  Festschrift  fur  Bischof  Dr.  Dr.  Konrad 
Landersdorfer  O.S.B.  zum  50.  Jalirestag  seiner  Priesterweihe,  dargeboten  von  der 
Inlosophisch-theologische  Hochschule  Passau  (Passau:  Verlag  Passavia,  1953),  209-27. 

x,  '  .Se,ei?en"is  D' Martin’  “The  Carthusian  Nikolaus  Kempf  (ca.  1416-97):  Monastic  and 
Mystical  1  heology  in  the  Fifteenth  Century”  (PhD  diss.,  U.  of  Waterloo,  1981),  ch.  5. 

k  *  Habert , J®din>  Geschichte  des  Konzils  von  Trient ,  vol.  1:  Der  Kampf  um  das 

Konzd  (Freiburg Br,  Herder,  1949),  44-45, 139;  Joachim  W.  Stieber,  Pope  Eugenios  IV, 
the  Conned  of  Basel,  and  the  Secular  and  Ecclesiastical  Authorities  in  the  Empire,  Studies 
m  the  History  of  Christian  1  hought,  13  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978),  52-56,  92-113,  313,  336-40. 
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THAT  TELL  A  STORY 

Brett  Webb-Mitchell 
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Spokane,  WA  99251 


While  teaching  a  class  on  religious  education  with  people  who 
have  disabling  conditions,  we  read  many  narratives  of  people 
with  various  disabilities.  There  were  books  about  people  with 
mental  illness1  and  narratives  of  people  with  physical  disabilities.2 
But  there  were  no  narratives  of  people  with  mental  retardation. 

There  are  voices  of  families  who  have  children  with  autism.3 
There  are  books  by  Jean  Vanier  and  his  stories  of  l’Arche,  or  the 
Ark,  a  religious  community  for  people  with  mental  retardation. 

The  major  problem  is  that  first-person  narratives  of  people 
with  mental  retardation  have  not  been  collected,  heard,  and 
understood  by  others.  Without  hearing  their  voice  we  cannot 
understand  their  story.  Instead,  the  non-disabled  listener  often 
tends  to  project  what  we  think  the  person  with  mental  retardation 
is  thinking  and  feeling. 

Second,  when  we  project  what  we  non-disabled  listeners  feel 
and  think  that  a  person  with  mental  retardation  would  like,  we 
assume  the  role  of  being  their  eyes,  ears,  and  hands.  They  are  no 
longer  active  participants  in  their  lives;  instead,  they  become 
objects  of  charity  for  whom  we  can  do  things. 

Third,  when  we  fail  to  hear  the  voice  of  people  with  mental 
retardation  we  tend  to  forget  it  exists,  thus  denying  people  with 
mental  retardation  the  simple  acknowledgment  that  they  matter 


1  Sylvia  Plath,  The  Bell  Jar  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  Publ.,  1971). 

2  Christopher  Nolan,  Under  The  Eye  Of  The  Clock  (New  York:  St.  Martin’s  Press, 
1987). 

3  Clara  Park,  The  Siege  (Boston:  Atlantic-Little,  Brown,  1982). 
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in  our  society.  If  we  can’t  hear  the  voice  of  those  with  mental 
retardation,  then  how  can  we  include  people  with  mental  retarda¬ 
tion  into  our  congregations? 

Hearing  the  voice  of  people  with  mental  retardation  is  crucial 
for  religious  educators  as  we  begin  to  develop  curriculum  for 
people  with  mental  retardation.  Much  of  our  knowledge  base  for 
developing  curriculum  for  young  adults  with  mental  retardation 
has  come  from  curriculum  for  young  children.* 4  The  problem  with 
this  approach  is  that  while  many  young  adults  with  mental  retar¬ 
dation  may  have  the  mental  age  of  young  children,  chronologi¬ 
cally  they  are  full  of  years  of  experience  in  life  which  make  them 
different  than  young  children.  Often,  adults  with  mental  retarda¬ 
tion  are  treated  like  children,  expected  to  color  in  coloring  book 
pictures  of  Jesus  while  learning  simple  songs  about  the 
“B— I— B— L— E.”5 

One  of  the  ways  that  we  may  possibly  encounter  people  who 
are  mentally  retarded  is  to  simply  listen  to  their  stories.  This 
means  consciously  entering  into  a  dialogue  with  another  person, 
.listening  to  the  individual’s  story.  Receiving  that  story  is  the  essen¬ 
tial  first  step  in  acknowledging  the  existence  of  another  person, 
leading  toward  including  the  individual  with  mental  retardation 
into  our  congregations  as  we  all  learn  what  it  means  to  live  as 
members  of  a  faith  community. 

The  importance  of  learning  from  first-person  narratives  how 
another  person  is  perceiving  life  has  been  well  documented  by  the 
psychiatrist  Robert  Coles.  In  his  work  with  children  we  have 
begun  to  hear  children’s  impressions  about  issues  like  morality  and 
politics.  He  has  revealed  to  us  the  concept  of  “child  as  citizen” 
who  tries  to  live  with  the  moral  dilemmas  of  the  world.6 

1  he  importance  of  first-person  narratives,  especially  those  of 
people  with  mental  retardation,  is  the  focus  of  this  article.  The 
narratives  shared  in  this  article  come  from  people  living  in  a 
1  Arche  community  in  London,  England.  They  reveal  that  those 
who  are  mentally  retarded  have  their  own  ideas  about  life  that  are 
important  for  us  to  listen  to  in  our  learning  to  recognize  their  con¬ 
tribution  in  our  congregations.  The  guides  for  this  article  come 


\FaHh:,A  ,Refource  f°r  Teachers  of  Older  Youth  and  Adults  Who  Are 

Retarded  (Nashville:  Cokesbury  Press,  1986). 

5  Ibld-’  P;  5;^he,refhe,?lateriaI  is  adapted  from  Middle  Elementary  Packet,  Spring 

.nrf  MaHpYm,”  m  _  J 


1982,  And  God  Made  You  in  Graded  Press. 


Robert  Coles,  Moral  Life  of  Children  (Boston:  Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1986),  p.  10-14. 
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from  two  sources:  the  first  is  Robert  Coles’  work  with  children. 
These  stories  entertain  us,  cause  us  to  reflect  about  what  life  was 
like  as  a  child,  and  challenge  us  to  learn  new  things  from  those 
who  are  kept  quiet  and  often  unseen. 

The  second  guide  for  this  article  will  be  narratives  of  people 
with  mental  retardation  that  I  collected  while  conducting  a  study 
of  l’Arche  in  London,  England.  By  listening  to  the  tales  of  people 
with  mental  retardation,  we  may  begin  to  understand  how  best  to 
welcome  and  include  people  with  mental  retardation  in  a  congre¬ 
gation’s  life. 


Robert  Coles  and  the  Story  of  Children 

Robert  Coles  is  a  child  psychiatrist  who  is  best  known  for  his  work 
about  children.  He  is  a  storyteller  who  has  collected  the  narratives 
of  children  around  the  world  and  put  them  in  story  form,  from 
children  living  in  the  poor  shacks  of  Brazil,  to  children  living  in  the 
rural  mountain  communities  of  Appalachia  in  America.  In  his 
books  on  the  moral  and  political  lives  of  children,  Coles  records 
children’s  thoughts  and  feelings  about  the  dilemmas  facing  them 
from  fear  of  nuclear  war  to  racism’s  power  in  a  black  girl’s  life.7 

Coles  collected  these  narratives  of  children  through  “direct 
observation”  rather  than  a  record  of  scientific  experimentation, 
with  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  children’s  responses  in 
different  countries.8  He  defends  this  method  of  interpreting  a 
child’s  life  rather  than  utilizing  a  sociometric  test,  because  he  does 
not  want  to  be  confused  with  those  who  give  tests  meant  to  mea¬ 
sure  certain  kinds  of  abstract,  moral  thinking  that  will  help 
researchers  to  “predict  one’s  moral  response  to  life  events.  9  Coles 
sees  himself  as  a  clinician  with  patients  who  possess  within  them¬ 
selves  many  truths.  As  a  clinician,  the  heart  of  his  work  is  listening 
and  describing  what  has  been  heard,  revealing  stories  children 
have  to  tell.10 

Coles’  hope  is  to  uncover  a  “psychology  of  everyday  life;  a 
psychology  of  turmoil;  a  psychology  of  hope  against  hope  with 
plenty  of  interludes  of  doubt  and  fear.”* 11  Coles  believes  these  sto- 


7  Robert  Coles,  The  Moral  Life  of  Children  and  The  Political  Life  of  Children  (Boston: 
Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  1986). 

8  Coles,  Moral  Life  of  Children,  p.  14. 

9  Coles,  Political  Life,  p.  17. 

10  Coles,  Political  Life,  p.  29. 

11  Coles,  Moral  Life,  p.  4. 
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ries  show  that  one  cannot  predict  or  know  what  will  happen  in 
life,  nor  what  our  reaction  will  be  to  life’s  events.12  Human  life 
remains  unpredictable.  He  makes  observations  about  the  mun¬ 
dane  parts  of  life,  plumbing  the  depts  of  the  minor  characters 
within  the  novels  of  human  life.  F rom  this  exploration  he  believes 
that  familiarizing  us  with  the  larger,  social  dimensions  that  sup¬ 
port  the  presence  of  moral  and  political  thinking  in  children’s  lives 
will  demonstrate  the  uniqueness  of  all  life.13 

Coles’  belief  about  the  unpredictable  condition  of  human 
nature  came  by  listening  to  children’s  narratives.  He  wrote  that  no 
one  teaches  children  sociology,  “yet  children  are  constantly 
noticing  who  gets  along  with  whom,  and  why.”14  Children  are 
canny  social  observers  and  political  analysts. 

In  the  stories  that  Coles  collects,  three  characteristics  that 
appear  consistent  in  the  lives  he  chooses  to  tell  about  reveal,  first, 
the  entertainment  or  moral  poignancy  of  stories  that  engage  a 
reader;  second,  endings  to  stories  that  leave  questions,  engaging 
the  reader  who  may  then  reflect  and  enter  a  silent  dialogue  with 
•  the  story;  and  third,  the  ethical  complexities  that  face  children  in 
this  modern  world,  where  the  adult  is  made  the  student  and  the 
child  the  teacher. 

The  first  characteristic  is  Coles’  ability,  as  editor  of  the  narra¬ 
tives,  to  pick  stories  that  either  entertain  or  reveal  a  morality  that 
grips  the  reader  s  imagination.  An  entertaining  tale  of  morality 
concerns  Carlos,  a  poor  child  in  the  favelas  or  poverty  slums  in 
Brazil.  Carlos  self-definition  is  linked  to  his  view  of  wealthy 
people.  He  explains  to  his  friend,  Freddy,  how  the  richer  people 
have  some  of  the  same  problems  that  the  poor  encounter  in  life: 

A  rich  kid  once  gave  me  a  watch  .  .  .  he  probably  has  five  ...  and 

I  told  Freddy  .  .  .  he’s  just  trying  to  get  through  today  and  tomorrow, 

and  he  doesn  t  really  have  a  grudge  against  people,  against  everyone.15 

Once  the  reader  is  engaged  in  the  story,  Coles  creates  a  silent 
dialogue  with  his  audience.  This  dialogue  is  the  second  character¬ 
istic  of  Coles^  stories.  He  uses  these  stories  to  describe  abstract 
concepts  like  character.”  In  the  chapter  on  character  he  captures 
w  at  character  is  about  as  described  by  a  black  woman  teaching 
poor  children  in  urban  Atlanta,  Georgia: 

12  Coles,  Moral  Life,  p.  29. 

13  Coles,  Political  Life,  p.  291. 

14  Coles,  Political  Life,  p.  40. 

15  Coles,  Moral  Life,  p.  210. 
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But  to  me,  character  means  an  active  person,  who  is  ready  to  face 
the  world,  and  make  a  mark  on  it.  That’s  why  I  chose  these  kids. 
They’re  ready  ...  to  turn  their  backs  on  all  their  troubles  and  be 
good  ...  be  full  of  action.16 

In  this  description  about  character,  Coles  forces  the  reader  to 
reflect  upon  the  stories  that  have  been  read  in  order  to  enter  a 
silent  dialogue  with  Coles  about  his  understanding  of  these  oth¬ 
erwise  abstract  concepts. 

The  third  characteristic  comes  out  of  this  dialogue  and  con¬ 
cerns  a  figure-ground  reversal,  where  the  adult,  who  is  often  the 
teacher  to  children,  becomes  the  student,  and  the  child  becomes 
the  teacher.  This  was  the  case  with  12-year-old  Sarann  from 
Cambodia,  who  taught  Coles,  through  a  drawing  of  her  fiome, 
about  the  importance  of  personal  memory  of  Cambodia,  giving 
her  hope  and  security  in  a  new  land: 

A  pond,  trees  near  it,  flowers  aplenty,  grass,  a  clear  sky,  a  large  and 
friendly  sun  .  .  .  none  of  this  imagery  is  very  surprising  or  original  — 
merely  a  child  trying  hard  to  retain  a  personal  memory.  .  .  .17 

These  stories  become  a  pathway  into  understanding  the  depth 
and  unique  character  that  each  child  exhibits  when  given  the 
opportunity  to  express  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  These  stories 
in  children’s  voices,  edited  by  Coles,  gain  importance  and 
meaning  as  they  awaken  the  reader’s  consciousness  in  respecting 
the  dignity  of  the  children  around  us.  Even  though  many  children 
may  say  little,  they  appear  to  understand  much  of  what  is  being 
said  and  done  by  those  who  consider  themselves  adults.18 


Telling  Stories  and  Empowering  Voices 

In  looking  at  Coles’  books,  there  were  three  characteristics  of 
telling  stories  that  captured  the  reader’s  attention  and  gave  voice 
to  children  who  are  often  seen  but  not  heard.  The  first  character¬ 
istic  was  the  ability  of  stories  to  entertain  us,  raising  tales  of  mor¬ 
ality  that  cause  the  reader  to  reflect  upon  his  or  her  understanding 
of  life.  The  theologian  Stanley  Hauerwas  writes  that  what  makes  a 
story  good  is  its  capacity  to  entertain:  We  want  to  be  drawn  out 


16  Coles,  Moral  Life,  p.  154. 

17  Coles,  Political  Life,  p.  281. 

18  Coles,  Political  Life. 
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of  ourselves  and  literally  rejoice  in  the  lives  of  others  which  can  be 
discovered  through  stories.”19 

But  stories  do  more  than  entertain;  stories  help  us  gain  some 
new  understanding  about  life.  They  help  to  make  sense  out  of 
what  may  seem  chaotic  experiences  in  life.20  The  stories  that 
Coles  tell  portray  children  as  modern-day  heroes  and  heroines  as 
they  struggle  against  the  odds  to  a  glory  that  transcends  threat¬ 
ening  obstacles  in  which  the  reader  can  share.  These  stories  may 
encourage  the  reader  to  associate  with  powerful  forces  that 
achieve  success  against  a  threatening  world.21 

Once  engaged,  the  second  characteristic  concerns  how  these 
stories  of  children  create  a  silent  dialogue  with  the  reader.22  The 
writer  Clara  Park  suggests  that  stories  in  books  should  create  a 
silent  dialogue  between  the  reader  and  the  author,  where  the 
reader  should  want  to  burst  out  his  or  her  opinions  about  what  is 
happening  in  the  story.23  Coles  creates  this  silent  dialogue  with  the 
reader  by  shaping  the  abstract  concepts  debated  within  many  set¬ 
tings  of  higher  education,  not  by  a  concise  definition,  but  by 
•children’s  narratives. 

This  is  the  case  with  his  explanation  of  such  terms  as  “char¬ 
acter.”  Instead  of  giving  a  concise,  abstract  definition,  Coles  chal¬ 
lenges  the  reader  to  re-learn  what  the  concept  means  by  watching 
and  listening  to  the  stories  of  children  who  also  live  in  a  narrative 
world  which  is  constructed  by  our  stories.24 

The  third  characteristic  emerges  out  of  this  silent  dialogue 
between  the  story  and  reader:  there  is  often  a  figure-ground  re¬ 
versal,  where  the  adult  becomes  a  student  in  relationship  with  the 
child,  who  becomes  the  master  of  life.  Coles  writes  that  the  psy¬ 
chiatrist  Anna  Freud  encouraged  her  students  to  learn  from  chil¬ 
dren  all  they  have  to  tell  us,  sorting  out  later  how  their  ideas  fit  in 
with  our  own.  Freud  believed  that  these  stories  of  children  may 
elp  us  Wlth  our  own  problems,  those  of  theory,  because  there  can 
be  many  clues  for  theory  in  what  a  child  chooses  to  say  to  an  adult 


25  9  Stanley  Hauerwas,  Christian  Existence  Today  (Durham:  Labyrinth  Press,  1988),  p. 

The  An,h'°^  °< 

p  ^  Kieran  Egan,  Educational  Development  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1979), 

22  Turner  and  Bruner,  p.  145. 

"J  Clara  Park,  The  Siege,  p.  144. 

24  John  Crossan,  The  Dark  Interval  (Sonoma:  Polebridge  Press,  1988),  p.  x. 
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listener.25  By  way  of  narrative,  the  children  become  the  teachers 
instructing  the  adult  learners,  giving  flesh  to  the  adults’  abstract 
concepts  and  theories. 

These  three  general  characteristics  of  stories,  manifested  in 
the  work  of  Coles,  give  a  powerfully  meaningful  voice  to 
children.  The  stories  reveal  the  thinking  and  feelings  of  children, 
providing  the  means  of  listening  and  entering  a  discourse  with 
children,  maybe  leading  to  some  insights  into  the  problems  we 
face  as  adults.  Like  children,  people  with  mental  retardation  have 
also  been  placed  in  the  category  of  being  seen  and  not  heard. 
Many  times  people  with  mental  retardation  are  viewed  as  a  sta¬ 
tistic  in  a  textbook  for  special  education  rather  than  as  unique 
human  beings  created  in  the  image  of  a  loving  God.  People  with 
mental  retardation  have  much  to  share  about  their  perception  of 
life,  which  may  give  us  some  unique  insights  into  our  own  prob¬ 
lems  and  theories  about  life.  The  stories  of  people  with  mental 
retardation  may  also  enable  us  to  envision  people  with  this  condi¬ 
tion  anew  as  we  begin  hearing  their  life  stories. 

N arratives  from  T Arche 

The  stories  about  life  in  l’Arche,  told  by  people  with  mental  retar¬ 
dation,  come  from  a  nine-month  study  of  life  in  London’s  1  Arche 
community.  In  order  to  conduct  a  holistic  study  of  a  living  com¬ 
munity  like  1’ Arche,  describing  a  setting  that  is  continually 
changing,  the  ethnographic  method  of  research  was  chosen.  The 
goal  of  ethnography  is  to  describe  the  participants,  rituals,  inter¬ 
actions,  and  the  physical  setting  so  clearly  the  image  produced  is  a 
verbal  photograph  of  l’Arche.26 

Ethnography  is  described  as  the  research  process  in  which, 
first,  the  researcher  participates  and  observes  life  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  participant,  I  experienced  first-hand  the  daily  rhythm 
of  life  in  l’Arche  from  cooking  meals  to  taking  trips  with  other 
members  of  1’ Arche  around  England.  As  observer,  I  listened  to 
conversations  and  collected  field  notes  and  life  histories  of  the 
past  that  people  told  me  about  l’Arche.27 

The  second  essential  part  of  ethnography  is  the  collection  of 


25  Coles,  Moral  Life,  p.  15. 

26  Judith  Goetz  and  Margaret  LeCompte,  Ethnography  and  Qualitative  Design  in 
Educational  Research  (Orlando:  Academic  Press,  1984),  p.  244. 

27  George  Marcus  and  Michael  Fischer,  Anthropology  as  Social  Critique  (Chicago. 
University  of  Chicago  Press),  p.  18. 
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field  notes.  Field  notes  in  ethnographic  studies  are  essential  in 
recording  the  daily  life  experiences  of  the  people  living  in  1’ Arche. 
Field  notes  described  where  observations  were  taking  place,  the 
physical  setting,  and  the  social  interaction,  including  direct  quotes 
from  people  in  l’Arche.28 

The  general  goal  of  this  study  was  to  gain  some  insight  into  the 
characteristics  of  communal  life  like  friendship,  trust,  care,  the 
role  of  rituals,  and  the  language  of  l’Arche.  One  of  the  surprises 
from  this  collection  of  material  were  the  stories  people  with 
mental  retardation  told  about  the  various  aspects  of  life  in  l’Arche. 

Listening  to  their  stories  I  found  some  entertaining  and 
engaging,  told  in  a  dialogical  relationship  where  they  were  the 
master  tellers  of  life  in  l’Arche  and  I  was  their  student  observer, 
sharing  new  insights  about  life  in  1’Arche.  It  was  revealing  to  hear 
how  verbally  articulate  the  people  with  mental  retardation  were 
about  their  thoughts  and  feelings.  Most  of  the  people  living  in  the 
community  were  mildly  to  moderately  mentally  retarded 
(I. Q. =55-70).  Their  ability  to  articulate  ideas  about  1’ Arche 
•became  a  key  resource  of  this  study  about  the  nature  of  com¬ 
munity.  Once  the  friendships  had  been  developed  between  the 
people  with  mental  retardation  and  the  researcher,  I  was  allowed 
to  listen  to  much  of  the  gossip,  tantrums,  and  jokes  given  by  those 
with  mental  retardation  to  others  in  1’ Arche. 

The  ability  to  verbally  articulate  thoughts  and  feelings  by 
people  with  mental  retardation  revealed  and  reinforced  the 
essential  truth  that  these  are  human  beings,  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  regardless  of  what  society  has  labeled  them.  Many  of  these 
people  were  older  than  I  am,  and  have  lived  lives  of  hope  as  well 
as  great  despair.  Some  lived  in  London  during  World  War  II, 
losing  friends  and  family.  Others  have  survived  the  rigors  and 
abuse  of  impersonal  treatment  in  institutions  for  people  with 
mental  retardation.  I  hrough  these  experiences  they  have  much 
wisdom  to  share  with  the  younger  assistants  living  among  them. 

Not  only  did  those  with  mental  retardation  have  much 
wisdom,  but  they  are  also  highly  opinionated.  They  have  opinions 
and  want  to  make  their  own  choice  about  what  movie  they  want 
to  see  on  television,  and  will  tell  you  which  pub  they’d  choosen  to 
visit  on  f  riday  night  while  discussing  their  ideas  about  God  and 
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church.  They  have  likes  and  dislikes,  are  friendly  one  moment 
and  turned  off  at  another  time.  In  other  words,  they  are  human 
beings,  limited  only  by  the  opportunities  those  who  are  non¬ 
disabled  give  to  them  in  l’Arche. 

In  this  section  are  some  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  people 
labeled  mentally  handicapped”  have  about  living  in  l’Arche 
Lambeth.  Losing  the  three  characteristics  present  in  Coles’  stories 
of  children,  what  follows  are  some  of  the  narratives  of  people 
with  mental  retardation  in  l’Arche. 

First,  there  is  Beatrice’s  explanation  of  1’ Arche  that,  in  reflec¬ 
tion,  I  find  engaging,  entertaining,  and  insightful  about  com¬ 
munity  life.  Beatrice  talked  about  l’Arche  as  if  it  were  a  big 
vegetable  patch.  After  drawing  a  picture  of  l’Arche,  Beatrice  told 
me  exactly  what  she  drew  and  what  it  meant  for  her: 

Apples,  pears,  potatoes,  bananas,  onions,  and  apples,  potatoes,  pars¬ 
nips;  community  is  like  a  vegetable  patch.  We  cook  all  of  these  foods, 
nice  foods,  in  community'. 

Later,  when  asking  what  Beatrice  liked  about  living  in  1’ Arche, 
this  is  what  she  shared: 

They  let  you  stay  in  bed  when  y'ou’re  not  well.  They  bring  the  food  to 
you,  they  do.  And  they  give  you  hot  lemon  tea. 

Beatrice  also  seems  aware  of  her  own  shortcomings  as  one  night 
she  prayed  to  God:  “Help  me  to  be  less  stubborn,  Lord.” 

Second,  the  stories  people  told  me  about  their  lives  in  l’Arche 
created  a  dialogue  between  us.  One  topic  that  fostered  this  dia¬ 
logue  had  to  do  with  the  disavowal  of  their  disabling  condition. 
Many  of  the  people  with  mental  retardation  said  that  they  were 
not  mentally  “handicapped”  or  retarded.  Beatrice  was  most 
emphatic  about  this  point,  telling  me  that  she  was  not  handi¬ 
capped.  Delia,  who  was  mentally  retarded  and  epileptic,  was  also 
sure  that  she  wasn’t  handicapped.  She  said  that  the  handicapped 
were  hard  to  be  with,  “needing  a  lot  of  help,  like  getting  to  the 
lavatory  (bathroom).” 

But  then  there  was  Maggie,  who  had  epilepsy  and  was  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  who  said  that  she  asked  herself  these  questions 
about  those  who  were  non-handicapped:  ‘  What  were  they  going 
on  about?  What  are  they  trying  to  say  to  me?  I  felt  like  another  dog, 
an  animal  in  the  house.”  Dennis  didn’t  feel  that  some  assistants 
liked  him:  “Sometimes  I  don’t  like  them.  I  feel  that  they’re  not  like 
me.  They’re  not  nice  to  me,  and  I  m  not  nice  to  them. 
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This  issue  of  one’s  acknowledgement  of  a  disabling  condition 
brings  forth  many  questions  and  few  answers,  like  why  is  it 
“good”  or  “right”  for  a  person  to  know  his  or  her  disabling  condi¬ 
tion?  If  it  is  psychologically  important  for  a  person  to  know  they 
have  a  disabling  condition,  when  should  we  tell  the  individual  of 
his  or  her  condition?  Who  should  tell  them  of  their  condition? 

Third,  there  was  a  reversal  of  roles  where  those  in  the  com¬ 
munity  understood  that  I,  the  researcher-assistant,  was  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  they  were  the  masters  in  l’Arche.  There  is  Delia  telling 
me  that  “community”  is  really  “cumity”:  “It  means  the  same  thing 
that  you  mean  but  it’s  spelled  differently.  It’s  big,  and  has  lots  of 
people  in  it.” 

There  was  George  who  seemed  to  have  an  answer  to  all  my 
inquiries.  When  asking  about  care,  George  patted  me  on  my 
shoulder  and  said  that  “all  of  us  care  for  each  other,  even  you.  We 
show  care  by  helping  with  things,  like  shopping.” 

To  Be  Seen  and  Heard 

'Using  the  characteristics  of  stories  found  in  Coles’  work,  the 
above  narratives  from  people  who,  due  to  their  disabling  condi¬ 
tion,  have  often  been  hidden  from  the  larger  society,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  be  heard.  What  I  found  was  a  group  of  people  who  have 
lived  a  good  life  in  l’Arche.  Their  tales  are  engaging  and  enter¬ 
taining  clips  from  life  in  1  Arche,  like  the  image  of  community  as  a 
vegetable  patch.  When  being  told  the  stories  I  was  free  to  ask 
questions,  and  probed  as  deeply  as  I  could  into  the  life  stories  of 
these  people  who  were  clearly  limited  in  some  intellectual  capaci¬ 
ties.  Many  corrected  me  when  I  asked  what  it  was  like  to  live  with 
people  who  were  non-handicapped.  As  some  who  were  mentally 
retarded  saw  themselves  as  non-handicapped,  I  was  given  new 
insight  into  how  people  perceive  themselves  in  the  midst  of  living 
in  l’Arche. 

Collecting  narratives  meant  that  I  was  to  be  the  listener  as  I 
was  told  how  my  idea  of  community  is  both  the  same  and  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  concept  of  “cumity.”  What  was  interesting  about 
the  process  of  collecting  these  narratives  was  that  once  the  friend¬ 
ship  was  established  between  myself  and  individuals  with  mental 
retardation,  all  I  had  to  do  was  prepare  a  pot  of  tea  and  biscuits, 
nudge  them  a  little  bit  about  what  I  was  looking  for,  and  she  or  he 
would  break  out  with  a  story  about  life.  And,  like  all  of  us,  as  long 
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as  I  gave  them  attention,  the  stories  became  more  endearing  yet 
complex. 

These  moments  of  story-telling  between  a  teller  and  a  listener 
was  a  validation  of  the  person  who  has  a  disabling  condition.  The 
act  of  telling  the  stories  about  life  in  l’Arche  made  those  who  told 
the  stories  hopeful,  happy,  secure,  sometimes  sad  when  remem¬ 
bering  family  members  now  departed,  and  many  times  angry  and 
resentful  of  institutions.  But  it  finally  bound  the  story-teller,  one 
with  a  disabling  condition  and  this  author. 

The  reason  these  narratives  haven’t  been  heard  is  because 
many  of  those  with  mental  retardation  have  not  been  seen,  except 
in  walking  on  the  street  or  pictures  from  special  education  text¬ 
books.  When  seen  in  these  settings  they  remain  apart  from  us. 
People  with  mental  retardation  have  been  almost  absent  from  our 
social  gatherings,  and  the  public  has  been  kept  uninformed  of 
their  condition  in  society.  This  problem  of  not  being  able  to  com¬ 
municate  with  those  who  are  disabled  has  a  social  history  as  those 
who  are  not-yet-disabled  people  have  kept  people  with  mental 
retardation  hidden  in  institutions  out  in  rural  settings,  or  brought 
them  into  group  homes  but  rarely  visited  them,  invited  them  to 
our  congregations,  or  we  have  left  them  to  wander  the  streets  of 
our  cities  as  homeless  citizens. 

What  this  study  reveals  is  that  people  with  mental  retardation 
are  people.  Like  all  other  people,  they  have  stories  to  tell  about 
their  lives  and  await  an  opportunity  to  tell  these  tales  to  people 
who  wish  to  listen.  From  these  stories  we  may  learn  about  how 
others  see,  feel,  hear,  and  think  about  the  world  we  are  living  in 
together. 


Conclusion 

Stories  make  meaning  out  of  what  may  seem  chaotic  experiences 
in  life.  The  voices  of  children  and  people  with  mental  retardation 
are  starting  to  be  heard  in  our  congregations  through  their  stories. 
Experiences  of  including  children  in  worship,  reading  Coles’ 
books,  and  living  in  l’Arche  with  disabled  persons  confirm  that 
these  people  within  our  society  have  something  important  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  communities  of  faith. 

In  looking  at  the  characteristics  of  stories  used  by  Robert 
Coles,  we  are  entertained  and  engaged,  which  in  turn  creates  a 
silent  dialogue  between  the  author  and  reader,  whereby  the 
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reader  is  taught  about  the  worldview  of  a  child.  These  three  char¬ 
acteristics  are  not  separate  steps  in  a  well-developed  process  of 
understanding  the  charm  of  a  child’s  story.  Instead,  all  these  char¬ 
acteristics  of  stories  work  together  in  teaching  us  about  the  world 
through  the  lives  of  children. 

Reflecting  on  the  l’Arche  narratives,  friendship  between  the 
author  and  the  story-teller  had  to  be  present  for  this  research  to 
v/ork.  If  the  people  with  mental  retardation  didn’t  trust  the 
researcher,  then  they  wouldn’t  say  much  about  life.  Most  of  the 
stories  collected  were  told  after  the  author  was  in  1’Arche  Lam¬ 
beth  for  five  months  and  the  friendships  were  established. 

In  reflecting  upon  the  work  of  Robert  Coles  and  the  author’s 
tales  from  l’Arche,  there  are  two  critical  issues  that  need  to  be 
addressed.  First,  Coles  and  this  researcher  co-author  the  texts  of 
these  stories  on  children’s  lives  and  tales  of  people  with  mental 
retardation,  selecting  stories  that  portray  and  defend  their  think¬ 
ing  about  the  world.  This  is  an  important  screening  as  no  story  is 
pure.29  Stories  are  told  to  propose  and  defend  worldview.  The 
anthropologist  Edward  Bruner  writes  that  such  studies  like  these 
of  the  voices  of  children  and  people  with  disabling  conditions  are 
co-authored  because  both  the  researchers  and  their  subjects  come 
to  share  the  same  narratives.  Both  Coles  and  this  author  come  to 
live  in  the  world  of  Carlos’  Brazil  or  Beatrice’s  London,  as  these 
authors  and  their  subjects  become  “unwitting  co-conspirators  in  a 
dialectical  symbolic  process.”30 

Second,  what  has  not  been  covered  in  this  article  is  the  issue  of 
alternative  forms  or  methods  of  telling  stories.  While  the  written 
and  verbal  word  can  be  used  as  a  form  of  expression  by  most  of 
us,  children  and  those  people  with  mental  retardation  are  also 
capable  of  expressing  their  thoughts  and  feelings  through  other 
expressive  mediums.  In  Coles  books  there  are  nutnerous  pictures 
drawn  by  children  to  communicate  their  story.  In  this  author’s 
work  on  1  Arche  there  are  drawings  by  those  with  mental  retarda¬ 
tion,  like  Beatrice  s  drawing  of  the  vegetable  patch  symbolic  of 
community.  While  art  speaks  of  everyday  life,  art  also  has  a  power 
all  of  its  own  in  the  colors  and  shapes  that  create  an  atmosphere 
and  communicate  an  idea.31 


29  Turner  and  Bruner,  1986,  p.  146. 

30  Turner  and  Bruner,  1986. 


31  Glo«a  Anzaldua,  “Tlilli,  Tlapalli:  The  Path  of  the  Red  and  Black  Ink,”  in  Rick  Sim- 
G'aywoimS'S),"',  It  F‘°*  (St.  Paul: 
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In  closing,  stories  are  educational.  Like  stories,  religious  edu¬ 
cation  should  also  be  entertaining  and  engaging,  creating  a  dia¬ 
logue  with  God  in  a  community  of  faith,  that  moves  and  enlarges 
the  participants  knowledge  of  God.  God  is  alive  in  these  stories, 
giving  voice  to  those  who  have  been  shunted  to  the  side  lines  of 
life  as  “kids”  or  “retardates.”  They  hold  much  wisdom  and  insight 
into  life’s  troubles  that  we  cannot  live  without.  God  is  active  in  all 
human  life,  regardless  of  one’s  years  of  experience  in  life  or  one’s 
intelligence  quotient. 

The  task  of  listening  to  and  participating  in  the  narratives  of 
children  and  people  with  mental  retardation  is  not  only  for 
trained  psychiatrists  and  educational  anthropologists.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  these  invaluable  insights  of  life  shared  by  those  we  least 
expect  to  receive  it  from  comes  by  consciously  being  aware  of  life 
around  us.  Some  ways  that  religious  educators  and  pastors  can 
begin  discovering  and  collecting  these  insights  is  by  spending 
time  playing  with,  listening  to,  and  watching  the  children  and 
people  with  disabling  conditions  in  our  midst.  It  is  by  letting 
others  be  themselves,  trusting  enough  in  the  other  person  to  let 
them  go  and  be  free  to  interact  and  be  with  others,  resisting  the 
urge  to  isolate  and  dominate  conversations  and  play,  that  the  nar¬ 
ratives  and  stories  emerge.  Often,  listening  and  participating  in 
the  mundane  activities  of  life,  like  shopping  with  a  child  in  a  store 
or  going  to  the  pub  with  a  disabled  person  in  London,  is  where 
many  meaningful  interactions  occur.  It  is  important  to  write 
down  what  is  seen  and  heard,  and  recording  what  we  have  also 
experienced  personally  as  we  capture  revealing  incidents  that  are 
soon  memories. 

With  these  conversations  there  will  hopefully  be  some  place  to 
reflect  and  share  with  others  our  collection  of  wisdom-filled  nar¬ 
ratives.  The  result  of  this  reflection  in  much  of  what  Coles  and  this 
author  experienced  was  a  need  to  re-negotiate  expectations.  For 
Coles,  the  children’s  narratives  reminded  him  of  the  unpredict¬ 
able  nature  of  being  human.  F or  me,  the  narratives  of  people  with 
mental  retardation  reminded  me  that  their  disabling  condition  is 
just  that:  a  functional  limitation  that  is  part  of  their  life  as  a  human 
being.  But  this  one  limitation  does  not  define  or  describe  the 
whole  person.  Instead,  listening  to  the  stories  of  people  with 
mental  retardation  reminded  me  of  their  humanity,  helping  me  in 
relating  to  others,  regardless  of  one  s  abilities  or  limitations,  as 
children  of  God. 

If  we  listen  to  these  voices,  then  we  may  learn  more  about  the 
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life  around  us.  We  may  become  advocates,  urging  others  to  listen 
to  each  unique  voice  of  a  child  or  a  person  with  a  disabling  condi¬ 
tion.  These  are  voices  wanting  to  be  heard.  We  should  make  way 
in  our  congregations  for  these  voices,  learning  to  live  in  com¬ 
munity  with  these  story-tellers  rather  than  waiting  for  them  to 
make  community  with  us. 

Dr.  Brett  Webb-Mitchell  is  assistant  professor  at  Whitworth  College  in 
Spokane. 
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It  has  never  been  easy  to  be  an  American  teenager,  but  in  the  past 
three  decades  adolescence  seems  to  have  become  even  more  dif¬ 
ficult  and  is  often  fraught  with  temptations  and  incredible  pres¬ 
sures.  Since  1950  the  suicide  rate  has  tripled  among  youths  in  the 
age  category  of  15  to  24. 1  Although  suicide  remains  a  greater 
problem  among  the  elderly,  the  teen  population  has  made  suicide 
an  increasingly  popular  way  to  deal  with  difficulties  that  seem  to 
them  insurmountable.  Some  child  psychologists  believe  that  we 
are  raising  children  in  this  generation  who  have  very  fragile  per¬ 
sonalities,  some  of  whom  can  be  devastated  by  the  slightest 
setback. 

The  premise  of  this  article  is  that  Piaget’s  concept  of  disequili- 
bration  can  be  useful  in  a  controlled  setting  toward  the  strength¬ 
ening  and  the  enhancement  of  cognitive  spiritual  development  in 
the  Christian  adolescent. 

Jean  Piaget  conducted  studies  over  a  period  of  several  years  in 
which  he  demonstrated  that  there  was  a  developmental  aspect  to 
the  cognition  of  people  beginning  at  the  earliest  years  of  infancy 
and  continuing  through  clearly  defined  stages  into  adulthood. 2 


1  Taken  from  the  U.  S.  National  Center  for  Health  Statistics,  1985. 

2  Jean  Piaget,  The  Psychology  of  Intelligence  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace,  1950). 
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These  stages  can  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 

1.  The  sensorimotor  state  (0-2  years)  can  be  subdivided  into  six 
periods  in  which  the  infant  can  be  seen  moving  from  complete 
egocentrism  and  no  self-concept  at  all  to  a  rudimentary  self- 
concept  and  the  barest  beginnings  of  internal  experimentation. 

2.  The  preoperational  stage  (2-7  years)  is  the  period  when  the 
child’s  thoughts  are  best  represented  through  drawings,  dreams, 
and  symbolic  play.  The  early  years  (2-4)  are  often  referred  to  as 
the  preconceptual  period.  The  intuitive  period  (5-7)  is  marked  by 
a  prelogical  reasoning  ability.  There  are  strict  limits  to  what  the 
child  can  understand  and  the  amount  of  data  the  child  can  process 
at  this  stage. 

3.  The  concrete  operational  stage  (7-11  years)  is  marked  by  the 
emergence  of  logical  thinking.  The  child  can  now  coordinate 
part-whole  relationships  dealing  with  concrete  things.  One  still 
cannot  process  abstract  or  conceptual  ideas  in  sequence. 

4.  The  formal  operations  stage  (11  years  through  adulthood) 
sees  the  person  moving  through  puberty  into  adolescence.  During 
this  stage,  one  can  comprehend  concepts  and  ideas  that  are 
represented  to  him  or  her  symbolically  and  theoretically.  One  can 
formulate  hypotheses,  trace  ideas  to  conclusion,  and  handle  diffi¬ 
cult  second-order  operations  that  deal  with  ideas  and  concepts 
rather  than  with  concrete  matter.3 

The  transition  from  concrete  operations  to  formal  operations 
is  a  dramatic  and  often  a  traumatic  one.  As  the  adolescent 
becomes  aware  of  the  kinds  of  mental  processes  one  commands 
and  the  sheer  number  and  ways  of  knowing,  it  is  easy  to  become 
more  confused  as  new  information  continues  to  enter  one’s 
awareness.  At  the  formal  operations  stage,  the  following  descrip¬ 
tive  statements  are  important. 

1.  Ones  thought  is  reaching  a  high  degree  of  equilibration. 
1  his  needs  a  bit  of  explanation.  Piaget  taught  that  a  person  at  each 
stage  of  development  arrives  at  some  sort  of  equilibrium,  defined 
as  a  state  of  balance  or  harmony  between  at  least  two  elements 
which  have  previously  been  in  a  state  of  disequilibrium.”4  As  it 
applies  to  cognition,  equilibrium  implies  an  active  balance  or 
harmony,  a  system  of  exchanges  between  an  open  system  and  its 


3  Ibid. 
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surroundings.  Reaching  the  state  of  equilibrium  at  each  stage 
involves  two  other  concepts,  assimilation  and  accommodation , 
both  of  which  will  be  described  in  more  detail  in  a  following  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  article. 

2.  A  person’s  thought  is  moving  toward  flexibility.  Many  pos¬ 
sible  solutions  to  a  problem  have  been  considered,  and  room  has 
been  made  for  any  combinations  of  the  several  potential  solutions 
to  be  reached.  This  has  a  significant  impact  on  the  issue  of  dis- 
equilibration,  which  shall  also  be  demonstrated  later. 

3.  The  person  is  actually  searching  for  as  many  possible  solu¬ 
tions  to  a  problem  as  might  be  available.  This  is  done  with  little 
regard  initially  for  the  plausibility  of  the  supposed  solutions.  The 
primary  function  at  this  juncture  is  to  preconceive  as  many  feas¬ 
ible  solutions  as  possible  to  avoid  being  surprised  later. 

4.  The  person  is  regularly  making  compensation  for  transfor¬ 
mations  in  what  Piaget  called  one’s  “created  reality.”5  In  other 
words,  the  adolescent  having  just  entered  the  formal  operations 
stage  is  creating  a  reality  against  which  he  or  she  will  later  test 
every  incoming  piece  of  information  or  data.  How  one  handles 
the  new  information  in  light  of  one’s  created  reality  or  how  one 
changes  one’s  created  reality  to  handle  new  information,  is  crucial 
to  the  whole  process  of  equilibration. 

5.  The  person  has  begun  to  deal  with  hypothetical  situations 
that  impact  one’s  created  reality.  One  can  now  deal  with  questions 
that  begin  with  words  like,  “What  if.  ...” 

At  this  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  Piaget  believed  that 
learning  takes  place  when  a  person  is  disequilibrated  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  new  information  or  data  that  stands  in  contradiction  to 
some  part  of  one’s  created  reality.  Piaget  gives  this  definition  of 
disequilibration: 

The  state  of  tension  or  disturbance  in  which  elements  of  a  person’s 

world  no  longer  seem  to  fit  the  “reality”  which  he  has  created.6 

Through  either  assimilation  or  accommodation  or  a  combination 
of  both,  one  moves  forward  to  the  point  of  a  higher  level  of  equil¬ 
ibration.  Assimilation  is  the  process  by  which  one  alters  the 
incoming  new  information  or  data  to  fit  one  s  created  reality. 
Accommodation  is  the  process  by  which  one  alters  one  s  created 
reality  to  fit  the  incoming  new  information  or  data. 


5  Piaget,  1950  op.  cit. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  168. 
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When  one  compares  the  person  operating  at  the  level  of 
formal  operations  to  the  child  operating  at  the  level  of  concrete 
operations,  there  are  some  obvious,  yet  striking  differences. 

1.  The  child  makes  reality  primary.  The  adolescent  (at  the 
formal  operations  level)  makes  reality  secondary  to  possibility. 
Piaget  stated  it  this  way: 

A  child  simply  cannot  see  more  than  immediately  obvious  realities 
while  the  adolescent  begins  to  look  past  the  obvious  to  other  real  and 
potential  possibilities  on  a  theoretical  level.7 

2.  The  child  settles  for  obvious  solutions  in  problem  solving. 
The  adolescent,  on  the  other  hand,  tables  the  obvious  and  looks 
for  less  obvious  solutions  to  be  proved  or  disproved.8 

3.  The  child  tests  or  experiments  singularly,  dealing  with  one 
problem  or  set  of  problems  at  a  time.  A  child  cannot  yet  deal  with 
a  series  of  experiments  that  may  be  related  to  each  other  even  if 
the  relationship  is  fairly  obvious  in  its  application.  The  adolescent 
is  able  to  conduct  quite  complicated  experiments  and  series  of 
experiments  to  examine  more  than  one  concept  and  how  the  con¬ 
cepts  relate  to  each  other.  An  adolescent  is  able  to  withhold  or 
suspend  judgment  about  the  outcome  of  one  experiment  until  all 
experiments  are  completed  and  the  full  results  can  be  compared 
to  each  other  for  final  judgment.9 

4.  The  child’s  process  is  not  reversible.  A  child  cannot  trace 
backward  from  one  s  conclusion  and  find  any  erroneous  conclu¬ 
sions  reached.  Each  conclusion  reached  along  the  way  is  “set  in 
concrete,”  and  reversing  one  of  them  is  not  possible.  Therefore 
contradictory  findings  cannot  be  processed.  The  adolescent,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  a  reversible  cognitive  process.  The  adolescent 
can  retrace  his  steps  back  to  the  place  where  he  or  she  discovers 
false  conclusions,  and  through  what  Piaget  called  negation,  he  or 
she  can  reject  the  false  conclusions,  then  resume  the  experiment  or 
study.10 

5.  Children  are  easily  disequilibrated,  because  so  many  pos¬ 
sible  solutions  to  a  problem  exist  that  they  cannot  see  in  advance. 


p  4gJean  Piaget>  Pathology  and  Epistemology  (New  York:  Grossman  Publishers,  1970) 
8  Ginsburg  &  Opper.  op.  cit. 

lishere  197p  6rnard’  Adolescent  Development  (Scranton,  PA:  Intext  Educational  Pub- 
&  ISSUeS  ^  Ad°leSCent  Development  (New  York:  Harper 
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When  multiple  solutions  appear,  they  cannot  process  them  in  their 
created  realities.  Their  minds  could  be  described  as  having  “gone 
on  tilt,”  ceasing  any  further  processing  of  the  study  since  it  does 
not  make  sense  anyway.  The  main  character  in  Henry  Ketchum’s 
popular  comic  strip,  “Dennis  the  Menace,”  is  a  classic  example  of 
a  child  at  the  concrete  operations  level.  Especially  informative  are 
strips  where  Dennis  is  in  conflict  with  the  character  Margaret, 
who  presents  Dennis  and  his  younger  friend  J oey  with  some  great 
cosmic  truth.  Unable  to  process  the  information,  Dennis  turns  to 
Joey  and  offers  some  kind  of  off-handed  remark  about  Mar¬ 
garet’s  stupidity  and  lack  of  awareness  of  reality  (Dennis’s  created 
reality)  and  immediately  forgets  all  that  Margaret  has  said.  The 
adolescent,  however,  is  not  as  easily  disequilibrated,  because 
most  of  the  possibilities  for  solution  to  a  problem  or  experiment 
have  already  been  conceived  in  advance  of  the  operation.11 

Before  further  discussion  of  the  disequilibration  process,  it 
should  be  noted  that  several  commentators  on  Piaget,  and  Piaget 
himself,  admit  that  there  are  some  abnormalities  about  his  the¬ 
ories,  which  create  problems  for  the  student  who  would  try  to 
make  the  stages  fit  without  alterations. 

First  of  all,  it  seems  that  the  stages  in  Piaget’s  developmental 
scheme  are  not  necessarily  universal.  Two  of  Piaget’s  students  in 
1972  wrote  that  culture,  class,  ethnic  origins,  environment,  and 
educational  opportunities  all  are  variables  that  impact  the  stages 
of  development  described  by  Piaget  in  his  studies.12  Piaget  has 
been  criticized  in  some  circles  because  his  subjects  were  all  white, 
upper-class  European  students,  most  of  whom  attended  rather 
exclusive  private  schools.  Critics  suggest  that  Piaget  might  have 
reached  different  conclusions  had  he  included  underpriviledged 
or  socially  disadvantaged  students  in  his  studies. 

Second,  Piaget  is  criticized  by  Carol  Gilligan,  who  maintains 
that  much  (if  not  most)  of  the  developmental  research  done  is 
skewed  in  favor  of  male  participants.  She  talks  of  the  bias  that 
leads  Piaget  to  equate  male  development  with  child  develop¬ 
ment.”13  Gilligan  insists  that  the  studies  done  by  Piaget  simply  do 


11  Ginsburg  &  Opper,  op.  cit. 

12  R.  Droz  &  M.  Rahmy,  Understanding  Piaget  (New  York:  International  Universities 
Press,  Inc.,  1972). 

13  Carol  Gilligan,  In  a  Different  Voice  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University  Press, 
1982),  p.  10. 
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not  apply  to  female  students,  because  no  female  students  were 
included  in  the  study  group  with  which  Piaget  worked. 

One  also  must  understand  that  formal  operations  requires 
work;  it  does  not  happen  in  one’s  life  naturally  without  effort. 
Piaget,  himself,  suggests  that  it  is  possible  that  some  adolescents 
use  formal  operations  only  in  situations  that  are  compatible  with 
interests  and  professional  concerns.14  This  could  explain  why 
many  college  students  do  much  better  work  in  subjects  related  to 
their  major  field  than  in  other  subjects. 

Another  abnormality  found  by  Ginsburg  and  Opper  is  that 
adolescents  who  have  just  made  the  transition  from  concrete 
operations  to  formal  operations  often  manifest  aspects  of  con¬ 
crete  operations  even  within  operations  of  more  advanced 
thinking.  In  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  early  adolescent  to  go 
through  a  period  where  he  or  she  goes  back  and  forth  between  the 
two  stages.  One  might  ask,  Is  the  adolescent  now  operating  at  the 
level  of  formal  operations  with  periods  of  regression,  or  is  he  or 
she  still  operating  at  the  concrete  operations  level  with  periods  of 
advancement  to  the  next  stage  as  he  or  she  makes  the  transition? 

The  next  caution  about  Piaget’s  studies  concerns  the  area  of 
human  judgment.  While  adolescents  may  well  be  functioning 
cognitively  at  the  level  of  formal  operations,  their  ability  to  form 
judgments  and  make  decisions  may  not  be  at  the  same  adult  level 
of  operation.  This  thought  is  most  important  in  working  with  ado¬ 
lescents  in  any  kind  of  social  environment.  The  adolescent  logical 
skills  are  now  moving  toward  the  capacity  of  adult  thinking 
(formal  operations),  but  the  adolescents  themselves  still  lack 
adult  perspectives  in  judgment.15 

In  summary,  therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  adolescents  are 
moving  toward  adulthood  in  terms  of  their  cognitive  awareness 
and  sometime  after  age  11  are  thinking  and  reasoning  on  a  formal 
operations  level.  However,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
all  adolescents  move  at  the  same  rate  toward  formal  operations, 
and  it  would  also  be  an  error  to  assume  that  adolescents  thinking 
on  the  formal  operations  level  also  reason  morally  and  judgmen- 
tally  on  the  level  of  adults.  Piaget  summarizes  this  way: 


Press  J1978)PlaSet’  SuCCes*  md  Upstanding  (Cambridge,  MA:  Harvard  University 
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Formal  thought  must  have  a  wide  range  of  operations  ready  for  any 
particular  situation,  operations  in  addition  to  those  which  are  being 
made  use  of  at  any  given  moment.  These  potential  operations  are  a 
necessary  condition  to  equilibrium  for  two  reasons:  (1)  they  corre¬ 
spond  to  what  equilibrium  theory  terms  “potential  transformations,” 
and  (2)  equilibrium  actually  exists  to  the  extent  that  these  potential 
transformations  compensate  each  other  exactly.  Or,  in  operation  lan¬ 
guage,  it  exists  to  the  extent  that  these  possible  operations  form  a 
system  that  is  strictly  reversible  from  the  logical  standpoint.16 

In  other  words,  while  adolescents  may  find  equilibrium  cogni¬ 
tively  in  solving  a  problem  or  set  of  problems  mentally,  they  may 
not  have  applied  the  learning  gained  in  the  form  of  potential 
transformations  to  actual  events  and  behaviors  in  their  lives. 

One  of  the  ideas  in  Piaget’s  theory,  which  is  important  to  an 
understanding  of  adolescent  development,  is  the  issue  of  equili¬ 
bration  versus  disequilibration.  Briefly  described  earlier,  this 
concept  is  probably  one  of  the  most  important  of  Piaget’s  con¬ 
cepts  for  Christian  educators  working  with  adolescents.  If  the 
point  of  disequilibration  is  to  create  tension  or  disturbance  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  one’s  created  reality,  then  the  basis  for  all  Christian 
teaching,  the  Bible,  is  one  of  the  most  disequilibrational  volumes 
of  literature  ever  penned.  It  becomes  the  task  of  the  Christian 
educator,  then,  to  teach  the  Bible  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its 
disequilibrational  potential  a  reality  in  the  lives  of  adolescent 
students. 

Piaget  suggests  that  adolescents  at  the  level  of  formal  opera¬ 
tions  are  not  easily  disequilibrated.  There  are  two  reasons  why 
this  is  so.  First,  they  have  made  allowances  in  their  created  reality 
for  most,  if  not  all,  possible  solutions  to  a  problem  or  series  of 
problems.  Second,  adolescents  at  the  level  of  formal  operations 
are  more  flexible  in  their  created  reality,  and  changes  they  are 
forced  to  make  are  more  easily  accommodated  than  when  they 
were  younger.17 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  the  result  of  disequilibration  is 
always  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  individual  toward  higher 
cognitive  development.  Therefore,  it  can  be  hypothesized  that 
judicious  use  of  deliberate  forms  of  disequilibration  in  a  controlled 


16  B.  Inhelder  and  Jean  Piaget,  The  Growth  of  Logical  Thinking  (New  York:  Basic 
Books,  Inc.,  1958),  p.  257. 

n  M.  A.  S.  Pulaski,  Understanding  Piaget,  an  Introduction  to  Childrens  Cognitive 
Development  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  1971). 
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environment  is  a  positive  way  to  help  students  learn.  Some  impli¬ 
cations  of  this  will  be  discussed  in  the  final  section  of  this  paper. 

When  adolescents  are  disequilibrated,  they  immediately 
move  to  try  to  regain  equilibration.  They  do  this  in  one  of  or  a 
combination  of  two  ways.  An  understanding  of  these  two  possible 
responses  is  critical  to  those  who  work  with  adolescents  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education  setting. 

The  first  kind  of  response  is  called  assimilation.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
cess  by  which  the  person  modifies  information  received  to  fit 
one  s  created  reality.  This  happens  when  the  person  has  a  created 
reality  that  is  so  essential  to  one’s  security  that  one  dares  not  vio¬ 
late  or  change  it.  This  person  thus  alters  the  incoming  information 
to  fit  one  s  created  reality.  Some  examples  from  Scripture  of  this 
form  of  resolution  of  disequilibration  will  be  shown  later. 

The  second  kind  of  response  to  disequilibration  is  called 
accommodation.  This  is  a  process  by  which  the  person  alters  his 
created  reality  to  fit  the  incoming  information  he  is  receiving.18 
This  response  is  characteristic  of  individuals  who  are  willing  to 
change  the  created  realities  they  have  formed  in  light  of  new 
information  or  data  that  is  demonstrated  to  be  true.  The  issue  here 
is  the  flexibility  of  the  created  reality  and  the  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  individual  to  have  it  changed.  Examples  from  Scripture 
of  this  type  of  resolution  will  also  be  shown. 

Piaget  theorized  that  disequilibration  is  a  strong  motivation  to 
learning.  Whatever  the  response,  assimilation,  accommodation, 
or  a  combination  of  the  two  is,  in  many  cases,  acceptable  as 
responses  to  disequilibration.  Piaget  is  supported  in  his  view  that 
the  repeated  process  of  disequilibration  followed  by  a  response 
(assimilation,  accommodation,  or  both),  followed  by  further  dis- 
equihbration  and  so  forth  in  a  continuous  pattern  throughout  ado¬ 
lescence,  is  highly  motivational  to  learning.19  Smart,  Smart  and 
Smart  stated 

Equilibration  is  one  of  Piaget’s  principles  of  mental  development. 
Action  can  be  provoked  when  equilibration  is  upset  by  finding  a  new 
object,  being  asked  a  new  question,  identifying  a  new  problem;  in  fact 
by  any  new  experience. 
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Equilibation  is  re-established  by  reaching  a  goal,  answering  a  ques¬ 
tion,  solving  a  problem,  imitating,  establishing  an  effective  tie  or  any 
other  resolution  of  the  difference  between  the  new  factor  or  situation 
and  the  mental  organization  already  existing.  Equilibration  results  in 
the  successive  stages  of  intelligence  that  Piaget  describes.20 

In  the  scientific  literature  there  is  ample  support  for  the  idea  that 
disequilibration  followed  by  equilibration  means  a  movement  to 
a  higher  stage  of  cognitive  development.  Piaget  states  that  there 
exists  a  relationship  between  equilibration  and  finality,  or  what 
might  be  called  closure.  In  his  words 

...  it  may  be  useful  to  devote  a  few  lines  to  a  problem  that  arises 
whenever  the  relationship  between  understanding  and  success  is  exam¬ 
ined.  The  stages  in  the  development  of  effective  action  are  invariably 
functions  of  goal-directed  relations,  that  is  of  long-  or  short-term  pro¬ 
jects,  while  understanding  or  finding  reasons,  though  it  may  also  be 
said  to  aim  at  a  permanent  and  global  end,  is  much  more  strongly  influ¬ 
enced  by  general  processes  of  equilibrium  than  by  clearly  differen¬ 
tiated  goals.21 

Mayer  lists  four  ideas,  all  of  which  are  part  of  Piaget’s  theory  and 
which  facilitate  the  process  of  equilibration  when  one  has  been 
disequilibrated. 

1.  It  (the  idea  of  disequilibration)  is  life-based  —  that  is,  the 
accumulation  of  better  and  better  modes  of  representing  reality  is 
accomplished  to  help  persons  survive  and  get  along  in  their 
environment. 

2.  Knowledge  is  mediate  rather  than  immediate  —  that  is, 
one’s  view  of  reality  is  not  passively  registered  but  is  actively  con¬ 
structed  by  continually  relating  new  information  to  existing 
knowledge.  This  makes  knowledge  dynamic  rather  than  static. 

3.  Motivation  for  cognitive  growth  is  intrinsic.  Living  things 
naturally  seek  out  information  that  is  just  slightly  more  complex 
than  their  existing  knowledge. 

4.  The  idea  of  disequilibration  is  dialectic.  There  is  a  continual 
interaction  between  the  desire  to  have  a  well-organized  bank  of 
knowledge  (accommodation)  and  the  need  for  more  information 
(assimilation),  which  is  continually  disrupting  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  evoking  slightly  more  sophisticated  ones.22 


20  Ibid.,  p.  235. 

21  Piaget,  1978,  op.  cit.,  p.  225. 

22  R.  E.  Mayer,  Thinking,  Problem  Solving,  Cognition  (New  York:  W.  H.  Freeman  & 
Company,  1983),  p.  262. 
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Mayer  concludes: 

Cognitive  growth  involves  continually  assimilating  new  knowledge; 
and  accommodating  existing  knowledge.  Most  of  the  time,  however,  in 
a  normally  functioning  person  there  is  a  striving  for  a  balance  between 
assimilation  and  accommodation;  this  balancing  process  is  called 
equilibration  and  it  is  actually  responsible  for  all  cognitive  growth.23 

Disequilibration,  Equilibration,  and  Scripture 

The  Scriptures  are  literally  loaded  with  examples  of  the  disequili¬ 
bration  of  people.  In  fact,  as  was  stated  earlier,  the  Scriptures  are 
themselves,  by  nature,  disequilibrational.  A  few  selected  exam¬ 
ples  of  disequilibration  and  the  type  of  response  (assimilation 
and/or  accommodation)  will  be  examined  next. 

1.  Genesis  chapter  3  presents  the  account  of  the  conversation 
between  Eve  and  the  serpent  (Satan).  Satan  disequilibrated  Eve 
with  his  information  that  God  had  lied  to  Eve  and  Adam 
regarding  the  use  of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil. 
Eve’s  response,  finally,  is  accommodation.  In  this  case  the 
accommodation  is  tragic  since  it  caused  her  to  respond  by  altering 
her  created  reality  (eating  of  the  fruit  of  that  tree  will  result  in 
judgment  and  death)  and  partaking  of  the  fruit. 

2.  In  Exodus  3,  there  is  the  account  of  Moses  in  conversation 
with  God  at  the  burning  bush.  Moses  has  been  disequilibrated  by 
God  who  wants  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  Moses, 
after  a  long  argument,  accommodates,  alters  his  created  reality 
(life  for  Moses  is  dangerous  in  Egypt),  and  returns  to  Egypt  to  do 
what  God  commands  him  to  do.  Moses  also  assimilates  by 
insisting  that  God  send  along  a  helper  (in  this  case  Aaron)  to  be 
Moses’s  mouthpiece  and  do  the  actual  talking  to  Pharaoh. 

3.  In  Numbers  13,  the  Israelites  are  preparing  to  enter  Canaan 
at  God  s  command.  However,  they  decide  to  appoint  spies  to 
study  the  land  first.  The  subsequent  report  of  the  spies  reveals  that 
there  are  giants  in  the  land,  and  they  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
Israelites.  The  Israelites  accommodate  by  altering  their  created 
reality  (God  has  promised  the  land  to  them  as  His  children)  and 
refusing  to  enter  the  land.  Again,  the  results  are  tragic. 

4. 1  Samuel  15  contains  an  account  of  King  Saul’s  deceit.  God 
commands  him  to  utterly  destroy  the  wicked  city  of  Amalek.  Saul 
alters  the  information  from  God  and  spares  the  King  of  Amalek 


23  Ibid.,  p.  263 
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and  the  best  of  the  livestock.  His  assimilation  is  exposed  when  he 
tells  Samuel  the  prophet  that  he  has  obeyed  God  and  that  he  only 
spared  the  livestock  for  the  Israelites  to  use  in  offering  sacrifices. 

In  the  New  Testament,  the  best  examples  of  disequilibration 
are  found  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  Some  examples  are  given 
below. 

1.  Matthew  5:20:  Jesus,  speaking  to  the  crowd,  tells  them  that 
unless  their  righteousness  exceeds  that  of  the  Pharisees  and 
teachers  of  the  law,  they  cannot  hope  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  There  is  no  indication  of  the  response,  but  the  disequili¬ 
bration  is  obvious  since  they  had  been  taught  that  the  Pharisees 
were  the  most  righteous  people  on  earth  and  the  model  of  right¬ 
eous  living  for  everyone  else. 

2.  Matthew  5:  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Jesus  disequili- 
brated  in  several  ways.  Perhaps,  the  most  obvious  statements 
were  the  ones  where  he  used  the  “You  have  heard  it  said,  but  I  say 
unto  you”  formula.  He  used  this  formula  in  relation  to  murder 
(hatred),  adultery  (lustful  thoughts),  and  swearing  (taking  of 
oaths).  The  people  had  been  taught  so  long  about  the  outward 
disobedience  of  the  law  that  when  Jesus  told  them  they  could  be 
disobedient  in  God’s  sight  without  ever  committing  an  outward 
act,  they  were  disequilibrated.  Once  again,  we  do  not  know  of 
their  immediate  response. 

3.  Matthew  8:23  ff:  This  is  the  account  of  Jesus  calming  a  storm 
on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  during  a  trip  across  the  sea  with  the  disciples. 
Their  disequilibration  is  evidenced  by  the  statement,  “What 
manner  of  man  is  this  that  even  the  wind  and  seas  obey  Him!”  For 
the  most  part,  they  accommodated  to  change  their  created  reality 
(which  was  in  transition  as  far  as  their  view  of  Jesus  was  con¬ 
cerned)  and  filed  more  information  away  that  would  ultimately 
prove  to  them  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God. 

4.  Matthew  9:27  ff :  Here  Jesus  cast  out  a  demon,  and  the  whole 
crowd  gathered  at  the  location  was  disequilibrated.  The  re¬ 
sponses  show  both  assimilation  and  accommodation.  Many  of  the 
crowd  accommodated  by  altering  their  created  reality  and 
acknowledging  J esus  as  Lord .  The  Pharisees  and  religious  leaders 
present,  however,  assimilated,  refusing  to  alter  their  created 
reality  (Jesus  is  an  imposter  and  a  phoney).  They  accused  him  of 
casting  out  demons  by  the  power  of  Satan. 

5.  Matthew  19:16-22:  This  is  the  account  of  the  rich  young  ruler 
who  probably  came  to  Jesus  already  having  been  disequilibrated 
by  some  event.  He  wanted  the  key  to  eternal  life.  Jesus  disequili- 
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brated  him  further  by  instructing  him  to  sell  all  he  owned  and 
become  a  disciple.  The  young  ruler  turned  and  sadly  walked 
away.  In  this  way,  he  assimilated,  refusing  to  alter  his  created 
reality  (all  his  wealth  and  personal  possessions)  to  accommodate 
what  Jesus  had  taught  him. 

6.  J ohn  3:4, 9:  In  the  account  of  the  conversation  J esus  had  with 
Nicodemus,  a  Pharisee  and  a  member  of  the  Sanhedrin,  there  are 
several  statements  that  disequilibrated  Nicodemus.  In  truth,  he 
probably  came  to  Jesus  having  already  been  disequilibrated 
(much  like  the  rich  young  ruler)  and  was  seeking  equilibration.  If 
future  Scripture  references  to  Nicodemus  (John  7:50;  19:39)  refer 
to  the  same  person,  then  it  can  be  said  that  he  accommodated  to 
alter  his  created  reality  as  a  Pharisee  by  becoming  a  believer. 

7 .  John  4:19, 39:  In  this  account  of  Jesus’  conversation  with  the 
Samaritan  woman,  disequilibration  is  clear.  By  simply  speaking 
to  her  in  public,  Jesus  disequilibrated  her  since  such  conversation 
violated  numerous  religious  and  cultural  rules.  Once  the  dust  had 
settled,  she  accommodated  (“Behold,  this  man  must  be  a  prophet; 
He  has  told  me  everything  I’ve  ever  done!  ”).  In  verse  39,  the  text 
reveals  that  she  and  many  of  her  fellow  villagers  became 
believers. 

Summary:  Implications  and  Suggested  Methods 

The  implications  for  nurture  must  be  considered.  For  those 
involved  in  Christian  education,  it  seems  the  following  implica¬ 
tions,  at  least,  can  be  drawn: 

1.  Disequilibration  is  a  routine  process  in  Scripture  where  God 
desires  to  nurture  his  people.  Sometimes  the  forms  of  disequili¬ 
bration  were  natural;  sometimes  they  were  forced  and  difficult 
for  the  people  to  handle. 

2.  In  Christian  education  today,  forms  of  disequilibration  are 
virtually  ignored  in  the  nurturing  process.24  Volunteer  teachers 
and  Christian  education  workers  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
process,  and  the  opportunities  for  teaching  for  many  are  lost. 
Christian  education  professionals  need  to  develop  a  means  of 
training  volunteers  to  teach  for  disequilibration  and  work  with 
students  who  are  disequilibrated  to  help  them  rise  to  higher  levels 
of  equilibrium  and  learning. 
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3.  It  can  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  average  teacher  in  a 
Sunday  school  or  youth  program  in  the  local  church  probably 
does  not  know  all  he  or  she  should  know  about  the  uses  of  dis- 
equilibration  as  a  nurturing  tool. 

4.  Teaching  about  the  use  of  this  kind  of  technique  must  be 
accomplished  with  a  great  deal  of  caution.  In  the  hands  of  most,  if 
not  all,  Sunday  school  teachers,  attempts  at  disequilibration  can 
be  dangerous,  creating  damage  from  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  recover.  Think  of  the  college  freshman  attending  a  Christian 
college  or  university  who  has  his  or  her  faith  shaken  to  the  core  by 
an  instructor  who  points  out  many  seeming  contradictions  in  bib¬ 
lical  accounts.  This  disequilibration  could  have  devastating  results 
in  the  life  and  faith  of  the  student  if  the  instructor  does  not  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  point  of  leading  the  student  to  possible  solutions  to  the 
scriptural  dilemma  presented. 

5.  Students  at  Christian  colleges  and  seminaries  training  for 
professions  in  local  church  Christian  education  and  teaching  posi¬ 
tions  at  Christian  schools  should  have,  as  part  of  their  training 
experience,  practice  in  forms  of  disequilibration,  which  can  be 
effectively  used  with  adolescents  in  church  youth  programs  and 
Christian  school  classrooms. 

6.  It  could  be  said  that  a  reason  for  a  relatively  small  percent¬ 
age  of  successfully  changed  lives  among  our  adolescents  in 
churches  and  Christian  schools  is,  in  part,  due  to  the  continued 
poor  awareness  of  our  volunteers  and  professionals  in  youth  min¬ 
istry  when  it  comes  to  issues  in  adolescent  development. 

The  admonition  of  Saint  Paul  in  Ephesians  4:15,  that  we  should 
teach  the  truth  in  love,  is  perhaps  a  scriptural  mandate  for  creating 
a  model  for  the  disequilibration  process  in  adolescent  ministry. 
Those  working  with  adolescents  should  always  be  aware  that 
while  Christian  teaching  is  disequilibrational,  it  is  also  their 
responsibility  to  lead  students  onward  toward  equilibration. 
Some  techniques  or  methods  that  might  be  part  of  the  disequili¬ 
brational  model  include  the  following: 

1.  Open-ended  case  studies  that  feature  realistic  adolescent 
dilemmas  can  be  used  to  produce  mild  forms  of  disequilibration. 
The  teacher  must  allow  the  students  to  express  themselves  hon¬ 
estly  in  a  non-threatening  environment  with  plenty  of  give  and 
take  between  peers  and  teacher.  The  teacher  may  need  to  ask 
individuals  some  rather  difficult  questions  if  he  or  she  feels  their 
proposed  solutions  to  the  dilemmas  are  superficial  or  dishonest. 

2.  A  good  teacher  can  cause  levels  of  disequilibration  by 
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playing  the  role  of  the  devil’s  advocate.  Playing  this  role,  the 
teacher  can  confront  students  with  questions  and  statements 
designed  to  stimulate  students  to  take  a  solid  position  on  an  issue 
and  develop  a  defense  of  that  position. 

3.  Group  debates  can  be  helpful  in  the  disequilibration  pro¬ 
cess.  It  is  constructive  for  adolescents  to  learn  that  they  can  debate 
and  disagree  strongly  with  another  person  or  group  of  persons 
without  giving  or  taking  personal  offense.  It  is  important  for  them 
to  realize  that  someone  who  disequilibrates  them  in  their  lives 
may  actually  be  a  positive  force. 

4.  Though  more  difficult  to  implement,  the  value  of  hands-on 
involvement  of  knowledgeable  adults  in  the  day-to-day  lives  of 
adolescents  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  can  be  even  more  valu¬ 
able  if  an  adolescent  participates  with  an  adult  in  some  program 
that  includes  natural  forms  of  disequilibrational  experiences. 
Programs  such  as  stress  camping,  missionary  trips,  and  service 
projects  where  students  are  given  high  levels  of  responsibility  can 
be  helpful  in  this  way. 

'  5.  Encouraging  and  challenging  adolescents  to  reach  toward 

the  limits  of  their  potential  by  attempting  things  they  have  never 
done  or  are  afraid  to  do  can  be  a  constructive  use  of  disequilibra¬ 
tion.  Some  students  may  resist  at  first,  out  of  frustration,  fear,  or 
lack  of  desire,  but,  in  many  cases,  they  are  thankful  afterward  for 
the  challenge  of  the  experience.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  exam¬ 
ple  of  this  kind  of  experience  than  to  involve  students  in  some 
kind  of  cross-cultural  missions  experience. 

A  rector  of  the  Church  of  England  once  said,  “Wherever  St. 
Paul  went,  there  was  revolution;  wherever  I  go,  they  serve  tea.’’ 
Professionals  and  volunteers  with  adolescents  in  Christian  institu¬ 
tions  who  want  to  see  their  students  grow  to  the  maximum  of  their 
potential  in  Christ  must  train  and  plan  for  that  growth  to  take 
place.  Understanding  the  process  of  disequilibration  and  equili¬ 
bration  is  a  strong  step  in  the  direction  of  that  training  and 
planning. 
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STRAIGHT  SHOOTING:  A  COURSE  OF  ACTION  FOR  OUR  TROURLED 
TIMES.  By  John  Silber.  New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1989.  352  pp. 

That  America  is  changing,  in  some  ways  not  for  the  better,  is  not  news  to  anyone. 
John  Silber,  the  colorful  and  controversial  President  of  Boston  University, 
invites  us  to  skim  once  again  over  a  litany  of  societal  ills.  A  clever  title  (probably 
suggested  to  Silber  not  by  him)  might  attract  the  bookstore  browser.  The  sub¬ 
title  “What’s  Wrong  with  America  and  How  to  Fix  it”  holds  out  more  hope  than 
the  content  of  the  book  delivers.  But  then,  the  range  of  topics  presented,  such  as 
the  underclass  and  teacher  preparation,  have  already  defied  “solution”  after 
“solution,”  and  some  professions  have  worked  by  now  on  these  same  problems 
for  more  than  a  century. 

Silber’s  academic  discipline  is  philosophy,  and  this  point  of  view  appears  in 
leitmotif  style  throughout  the  book.  Indeed,  Silber  writes  that  “philosophy  is 
sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  escaping  reality,  but  it  can'  also  be  a  means  of 
understanding  and  shaping  reality.”  For  me  his  use  of  mythological  and  philoso¬ 
phical  references  was  a  most  enjoyable  feature  of  his  writing.  The  references 
brought  back  names  not  in  my  everyday  parlance. 

Silber  begins  his  explication  on  public  education  with  a  well-documented 
comparison  of  early  primers  with  the  over-wrought  teaching  manuals  of  the 
present.  His  point  is  well-taken;  the  “power  of  language”  was  a  theme  of  yester¬ 
year  overlaid  with  a  dominant  theme  of  moral  education.  In  contrast,  Silber 
points  out  today’s  education  has  “everything  spelled-out  and  spoon-fed,  and  is  a 
reflection  of  the  lack  of  respect  for  the  teaching  profession  of  today. 

Concluding  that  teachers  have  more  and  more  influence  as  parents  become 
more  and  more  detached  from  the  rearing  of  their  children,  Silber  argues  that 
teacher  education  is  the  point  at  which  change  can  take  place.  He  then  describes 
the  situation  in  his  own  university  to  cite  some  examples  of  how  this  might  be 
done. 

Sex  education  and  the  lack  of  basic  moral  education  in  today  s  approach  to 
the  subject  catch  the  wrath  of  Silber’s  pen.  Bilingual  education  catches  the  same 
wrath  with  Silber  coming  down  hard  on  the  need  to  teach  English  rather  than 
attempt  to  teach  in  every  language  that  comes  along.  In  these  passages  Silber 
makes  some  provocative  points,  in  my  opinion,  that  racism  is  entwined  with  the 
national  reluctance  to  teach  standard  English  to  all  students. 

In  perhaps  the  most  naive  treatment  of  his  many  topics,  Silber  marshals  his 
arguments  that  while  the  prevailing  view  is  that  lack  of  money  is  the  reason  why 
America  fails  to  solve  the  problems  of  education,  his  own  view  is  that  money  is 
not  the  problem  but  rather  the  uses  of  money  are  the  problems.  He  outlines  a 
number  of  case  studies  of  schools  which  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  local  tax 
money  is  more  carefully  watched  than  state  and  federal  funds  and  thus  the 
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monies  are  used  more  carefully  and  efficiently.  However,  he  confidently 
assumes  that  local  jurisdictions  have  the  necessary  money  to  be  “watched.” 

Silber’s  chapter  on  Mermaids  and  Magnificence  moves  with  alacrity  through 
a  discussion  on  individuality,  drawing  some  fascinating  parallels  with  Greek 
drama,  mythology,  and  literary  figures.  His  point  is  that  there  is  a  duality  in  all 
people;  magnificence,  heros,  leaders  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
masses,  the  insignificant,  and  the  “dime  a  dozen”  who  are  nonetheless  important 
in  society. 

As  is  the  case  in  other  portions  of  the  book  Silber’s  notions  on  values  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  value-free  society,  often  argued  in  intellectual  discourse, 
tend  to  take  on  the  hue  of  a  re-hash.  The  same  points  made  have  been  argued 
since  the  time  of  the  Greeks. 


The  clash  between  fact  and  opinion  in  journalism  is  covered  in  this  book  in 
some  detail.  I  suppose  I  have  been  somewhat  immune  to  the  myriad  points  of 
view  on  values  and  the  value-free  society  because  I  am  a  sociologist,  and  sociol¬ 
ogists  have  written  reams  on  this  topic.  I  suppose,  too,  that  my  years  as  a  jour¬ 
nalist  tended  to  make  me  somewhat  inured  to  the  fact  vs.  opinion  controversy  in 
news.  Early  on  in  the  world  of  news,  one  is  forced  to  develop  a  personalized 
accommodation  to  the  controversy;  and  though  it  might  be  subject  to  change 
over  time,  there  remains,  in  my  view,  the  need  for  a  comfort  level  that  comes 
from  knowing  where  one  stands  on  these  issues  so  that  others  may  be  understood 
on  their  terms.  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  Silber  when  he  concludes  that  the 
real  issue  is  freedom  in  a  democracy.  An  entire  chapter  is  dedicated  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  academic  freedom,  and  in  these  paragraphs  it  is  clear  the  subjective 
stance  that  Silber  has  taken  to  arrive  at  his  own  comfort  level  on  the  issues  of  the 
long-standing  debate  on  teaching  values  in  the  classroom. 

And  then  there  is  the  chapter  on  tenure.  While  it  is  not  clear  why  tenure  would 
seem  to  be  on  a  par  with  public  school  education  or  world  peace  in  the  mind  of 
the  general  book-buying  public,  it  is  a  repetitive  itch  that  tends  to  be  categorized 
as  a  dilemma  in  higher  education.  In  my  opinion,  every  non-tenured  faculty 
member  can  benefit  from  reading  this  chapter.  Silber  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  tenure  is  as  much  a  political  decision  as  it  is  a  decision  of  academic  excel- 

ence  or  academic  freedom.  In  fact,  it  may  be  even  more  so  when  the  AAUP 
dimension  is  included. 


As  one  who  has  been  there  many  times  in  the  chain  of  academic  tenure 
granting  I  can  see  that  Silber  has  survived  many  a  war  in  this  touchy  process  and 
as  developed  some  rather  strong  views  about  tenure  and  the  AAUP  Although 
his  chapter  concludes  on  the  note  that  all  parties  involved  must  develop  policies 
at  will  be  acceptable  to  all  constituencies,  there  is  really  nothing  new  on  the 
topic  about  how  to  fix  it”  as  the  subtitle  promises.  This  reader,  as  a  matter  of 
tact,  did  not  really  expect  any  new  solutions  on  a  topic  that  is  time-weary  with 
s  u  iy;  but  a  clear  message  did  come  through,  that  is,  that  Silber  himself  wishes 
the  topic  of  tenure  would  just  go  away  -  and  stay  away.  Note:  A  recent  news 

„  ?ry  TTif S  t,hat  Bf°St°n  UniversitY  has  lost  a  tenure  case  and  will  pay  back 
salary  to  the  plaintiff.  y  y 

°n  the  road  to  the  Boston  University  presidency  Silber  was  a  dean  at  the 
University  of  Texas  and  which  is  no  doubt  why  he  includes  a  chapter  on  The 

areflshaofd  bvTr;  ^  ^ Und°ing-  Alth°Ugh  admittedly these  Passages 

are  shaped  by  his  own  experiences,  Silber  does  tend  to  fulminate,  by  inference, 
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on  what  deans  don  t  do  while  he  outlines  that  “courageous  deans,  in  order  to 
improve  the  quality  of  teaching,  must  also  be  prepared  to  call  faculty  members 
to  honest  self-assessment  of  their  teaching  methods,”  and  in  another  passage  he 
writes  that  an  effective  dean  must  also  reject  the  false  antithesis  between 
teaching  and  research,  even  while  accepting  the  practice  of  ‘publish  or  perish’.” 
By  inference  he  also  suggests  that  most  deans  lack  courage  when  he  writes  that 
“the  courageous  dean  must  also  be  willing  on  occasion  to  educate  the  presi¬ 
dent.’  One  is  led  to  conclude  that  Silber’s  own  deanship  was  marked  by  recurr¬ 
ing  deeds  of  courage. 

Financing  higher  education  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  of  our  time.  As  a  society 
that  places  tremendous  value  on  being  highly  educated,  the  costs  seem  to  make 
the  experience  more  and  more  prohibitive.  Not  unexpectedly  Silber  shares  his 
views  on  this  dilemma.  He  states  a  strong  case  for  the  private,  independent 
brand  of  education  and  a  case  for  a  tuition  voucher  plan.  The  plan  grows  out  of 
the  Bundy  plan  in  New  York  state,  which  reimburses  private  institutions  with 
state  funds  for  each  degree  granted  and  the  tuition  grant  programs  which  are 
more  prevalent  than  the  Bundy  plan.  This  arrangement  provides  tuition  money 
for  students  who  cannot  meet  full  costs.  What  Silber  feels  will  work  is  a  voucher 
plan  that  pivots  on  students  bringing  vouchers  from  the  state  which  then  are 
added  to  the  tuition  that  students  can  pay  to  form  the  operating  budget  for  the 
colleges  or  universities.  On  the  positive  side  Silber  notes  that  taxpayers  would 
not  have  to  fund  any  increased  operating  costs,  and  the  differentials  which  now 
exist  in  costs  to  students  between  the  tax-supported  and  independent  colleges 
would  be  corrected.  The  flip  side  of  the  issue  could  well  be  a  budgeting  night¬ 
mare  with  actual  available  dollars  not  known  until  the  last  day  of  registration. 
Silber  is  somewhat  silent  on  this  portion  of  the  dilemma.  He  also  shares  with  the 
reader  his  notions  of  a  tuition  plan  which  would  provide  necessary  funds  to 
students  in  college  and  pace  their  repayments  on  a  scale  commensurate  with 
their  earnings.  He  also  sketches  the  basics  of  a  plan  called  HELP,  which  produces 
tuition  when  needed  and  adds  repayments  to  the  FICA  deductions  in  future 
paychecks.  While  it  is  helpful  to  know  that  great  minds  are  delving  into  solutions 
to  the  financing  of  higher  education,  these  plans  have  been  bandied  about  for 
some  years  now,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  groundswell  movement  to  put  any  of 
them  into  place.  Additionally,  no  better  solutions  have  been  proposed  thus  far; 
and  legislatures,  nationally,  seem  so  poor  at  this  point  it  might  be  a  hollow  exer¬ 
cise  indeed  to  lift  up  other  possible  solutions  that  have  as  their  starting  point  a 
hefty  demand  from  state  legislatures. 

In  his  chapter  on  fairness  Silber  moves  comfortably  through  a  philosophical 
explication  of  his  thoughts,  even  going  so  far  as  to  relate  the  moral  qualities  of 
inflation.  For  the  non-philosopher  the  review  of  Kant  and  Plato  and  other 
familiar  names  is  a  refreshing  turn  on  the  oftimes  depressing  persistent  social 
problems.  Philosophical  underpinnings,  so  to  speak,  also  offer  some  grist  for  the 
mill  in  dealing  with  the  war  on  poverty,  single  parent  families,  the  sexual  revolu¬ 
tion,  day  care,  and  a  host  of  other  modern  day  problems.  In  spite  of  some  cogent 
arguments,  I  think  Silber  borders  on  the  alarmist  when  he  concludes  that  “our 
moral  integrity  is  at  stake,  but  even  more  fundamental,  our  national  survival  is  at 
stake.”  In  this  regard,  I  feel  he  sells  America  and  our  way  of  governance  far  too 
short.  Moral  dilemmas  have  always  been  with  us  and  have  always  tended  to  defy 
the  simple  solution. 
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With  a  collection  of  diverse  examples  Silber  takes  a  chapter  to  lampoon  the 
“litigious  society.”  His  simple  solution,  using  his  own  words,  is  to  have  all  laws  be 
“sunset”  so  that  their  life  span  is  but  ten  years  long.  He  further  proposes  that  no 
regulation  go  into  effect  until  a  social  impact  analysis  has  been  done.  As  one  who 
has  labored  long  in  the  vineyards  of  public  policy-making,  I  am  concerned  that 
such  analyses  could  chew  up  much  of  a  decade  leaving  the  matter  to  be  normless 
and  adrift  while  all  the  ducks  are  placed  in  a  row.  In  this  chapter,  more  than  in 
most  others,  I  could  read  the  politicking  of  the  author.  His  yen  to  hold  office  has 
been  reviewed  elsewhere,  and  many  who  have  interviewed  Silber  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  Silber  does  indeed  have  political  aspirations.  Certainly  a  college 
presidency  does  keep  one  alert  to  politics,  but  it  does  not  prepare  one  to  predict 
all  intricacies  and  prepare  flawless  timetables  for  public  policy  formation  in 
today’s  world. 

For  some  reason  Silber  includes  a  chapter  on  John  Kennedy  and  the  central 
American  issue.  Perhaps  any  book  out  of  Boston  must  carry  the  torch  for  its 
native  son,  perhaps  it  is  an  immersion  of  that  place  that  seeps  into  any  writing 
done  there.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  effect  is  a  chapter  that  deals  with  some  of 
the  highlights  of  a  most  current  topic,  that  of  Central  America.  The  overarching 
topic  of  peace,  particularly  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  concludes  this  book 
that  dares  throughout  to  touch  on  the  most  complex  topics  of  our  time  and  is 
adamant  that  philosophy  can  provide  the  basis  for  understanding,  thus  pointing 
the  way  to  solutions.  Silber’s  solutions  are  somewhat  oversimplified,  in  my  view. 
If  such  solutions  were  totally  workable,  they  would  long  ago  have  been  enacted. 
Somewhere  the  dollar  costs  are  not  fully  worked  into  his  formulae  for  success. 

A  comment  on  his  writing,  in  general,  might  be  appropriate.  Silber  charges 
through  topics  on  education,  role  models/heros,  television/ television  depictions 
of  violence,  litigiousness,  and  peace  in  a  writing  style  that  makes  for  rapid 
reading  in  the  first  instance  but  begs  for  analysis  in  the  second.  In  summary  it 
needs  to  be  said  that  aside  from  the  content  itself,  what  the  reader  is  most  aware 
of  is  Silber  s  adept  and  constant  use  of  heavy-handed  words  to  provoke  strong 
reactions  if  not  outright  anger  that  the  social  conditions  he  writes  about  are 
allowed  to  exist.  His  fiery  words  surely  inspire  me  to  do  something  about  each 
problem,  but  at  the  end  of  this  overwhelming  inventory  of  national  ills  no  real 
workable  wedges  are  suggested,  and  I  am  left  with  a  feeling  of  powerlessness 
that  I  have  never  felt  before.  Upon  reflection  I  decide  the  reason  for  this  feeling 
is  that  Silber  s  real  solution  is  to  go  back  in  time  a  century  or  more  and  this,  I 

now,  we  cannot  do.  —  Dorothy  l.  MacConkey ,  President,  Davis  &  Elkins 
College,  Elkins,  West  Virginia. 


'  1  ^LOGICAL  APPROACHES  TO  CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION.  Edited  by 
J  ack  L.  Seymour  and  Donald  E.  Miller.  Nashville:  Abingdon  Press,  1990.  303  pp. 


E\  er  since  the  beginnings  of  the  religious  education  movement,  the  relationship 
o  theology  and  religious  education  has  been  problematic.  First,  its  critics  ac¬ 
cused  religious  education  of  being  dominated' by  liberal  theology  and  then  by 
e  neo  ort  ioc  oxy  which  supplanted  it.  Now,  some  observers  fear  that  the  field 
as  become  so  influenced  by  the  social  sciences  that  the  potential  contributions 
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of  theology  are  being  neglected.  Theological  Approaches  to  Christian  Educa¬ 
tion,  edited  by  Jack  Seymour  and  Donald  Miller,  addresses  the  contemporary 
form  of  the  problem  of  the  ambiguous  relation  of  theology  and  Christian  educa¬ 
tion.  The  essays  by  the  editors  and  authors  deserve  careful  scrutiny  because  they 
exhibit  both  the  promising  initiatives  and  the  misleading  confusions  which  char¬ 
acterize  the  current  efforts  to  promote  a  fruitful  dialogue  between  the 
disciplines. 

According  to  the  editors,  the  typical  way  of  construing  the  relationship  of  the 
disciplines  in  the  past  was  to  regard  theology  as  providing  the  content  of  Chris¬ 
tian  teaching  and  learning  while  education  merely  supplied  the  form.  In  more 
sophisticated  versions,  educational  principles  were  derived  from  theological 
themes.  However,  insights  arising  from  the  practice  of  education  were  not 
allowed  to  have  any  impact  on  the  content  of  the  faith.  The  editors  object  to  this 
woefully  inadequate  view  which  implies  that  the  discipline  of  Christian  educa¬ 
tion  is  nothing  more  than  applied  theology.  As  an  alternative,  they  recommend 
that  theology  and  education  be  regarded  as  equal  partners  in  a  dialogue.  In  order 
to  advance  this  project,  they  have  assembled  a  collection  of  essays  concerning 
different  aspects  of  this  conversation,  including  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
tradition,  the  church,  the  person,  the  church’s  mission,  and  educational  method. 
Although  differing  in  both  focus  and  method,  the  essays  are  intended  to  be  com¬ 
plimentary.  The  editors  attempt  to  integrate  the  main  themes  of  the  diverse 
essays  into  a  comprehensive,  multi-dimensional  proposal  concerning  the  future 
of  Christian  education. 

Although  the  editors’  intentions  are  praiseworthy,  several  problems  are  resi¬ 
dent  in  their  approach.  Most  significantly,  the  basic  concepts  “theology”  and 
“education”  are  either  inadequately  defined  or  left  ambiguous.  Moreover,  the 
uses  of  “theology”  and  “education”  in  the  various  essays  are  often  so  diverse  that 
they  frustrate  the  editors’  efforts  to  produce  a  comprehensive  synthesis. 

“Theology”  is  initially  defined  by  the  editors  as  “reflection  by  the  people  of 
God  within  the  community  of  faith,  seeking  to  understand  and  respond  to  what 
it  means  to  be  accepted,  sent,  and  called  by  God  into  the  brokenness  of  the 
world”  (p.  28).  However,  this  definition  does  not  mesh  very  well  with  the  edi¬ 
tors’  evident  desire  to  embrace  pluralism  and  religious  inclusivity.  This  under¬ 
standing  of  theology  is  unusually  restrictive  and  rules  out  several  activities  and 
concerns  which  have  characterized  the  theological  task.  According  to  the  edi¬ 
tors,  the  only  object  of  theological  inquiry  is  the  state  of  being  “accepted,  called, 
and  sent  by  God.”  The  scope  of  theological  reflection  is  thereby  narrowed  to  the 
themes  of  justification,  vocation,  and  mission.  Many  theologians  would  rather 
describe  the  range  of  their  inquiry  much  more  broadly  as  including  the  nature  of 
God,  the  fundamental  structures  and  dynamics  of  the  cosmos,  the  depth  dimen¬ 
sions  of  human  experience,  the  grammar  of  Christian  concepts,  the  correlation 
of  religious  symbols  and  existential  questions,  or  the  structure  of  biblical  narra¬ 
tive.  If  the  editors  intend  a  genuine  dialogue  with  theology,  it  might  be  better  to 
keep  the  conversation  open  and  not  prematurely  stipulate  what  sort  of  theolo¬ 
gian  will  be  admitted  to  the  conference  table. 

Ironically,  the  various  essays  themselves  fail  to  conform  to  the  editorial  defi¬ 
nition.  They  exhibit  strikingly  different  understandings  of  the  theological  task.  If 
not  exactly  mutually  exclusive,  they  at  least  cannot  be  neatly  harmonized 
without  a  great  deal  of  conceptual  revision.  Some  of  the  essays  imply  that  theo- 
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logical  norms  are  rooted  in  the  Christian  tradition,  most  importantly  in  the  pat¬ 
terns  of  the  biblical  story.  They  regard  Christianity  as  a  distinctive  way  of  life 
constituted  by  certain  unique  skills,  attitudes,  and  competencies  which  are 
learned  through  emersion  in  the  tradition.  For  example,  Marianne  Sawicki’s 
excellent  discussion  of  sacramental  education,  Susanne  Johnson’s  incisive  cri¬ 
tique  of  the  culture  of  self-fulfillment,  and  Romney  Mosely’s  reservations  about 
the  use  of  developmental  theory  all  assume  that  the  ultimate  norms  for  human 
growth  reside  in  the  story  of  Jesus.  Individual  and  corporate  experience  must  be 
conformed  to  that  narrative  pattern.  Here,  theology  is  reflection  upon  the  depth 
grammar  of  the  Christian  tradition. 


Other  authors,  however,  operate  with  a  very  different  theological  method. 
For  them,  certain  kinds  of  human  experience  may  function  as  both  the  source 
and  norm  of  theological  proposals  and  be  used  to  critique  and  revise  the  tradi¬ 
tion.  Mary  Elizabeth  Mullino  Moore’s  discussion  of  feminist  theology  and  edu¬ 
cation  describes  a  spectrum  of  methods  which  utilize  women’s  experience  as 
source  and  norm  to  varying  degrees.  Choan-Seng  Song’s  discussion  of  religious 
pluralism  assumes  that  ultimate  norms  are  rooted  in  the  genuine  hopes  and  long¬ 
ings  of  the  human  heart  which  find  expression  in  the  sacred  stories  of  different 
religions.  Theological  criteria  must  be  derived  from  the  deepest  levels  of  human 
experience  as  expressed  in  world  religions. 


To  further  complicate  matters,  other  authors  propose  a  more  dialectical 
interaction  of  tradition  and  experience.  Fumitaka  Matsuoka  uses  the  gospel  to 
'  illumine  the  experiences  of  racial  marginality  and  liminality.  Melanie  May  sug¬ 
gests  that  theological  norms  emerge  through  the  reception  of  the  tradition  by 
local  communities  with  their  distinctive  experiences.  Robert  O’Gorman  uses  the 
experience  of  oppression  to  interpret  the  Scriptural  tradition,  finding  the  ulti¬ 
mate  court  of  appeal  in  the  reciprocity  of  the  people’s  praxis  and  the  text. 
Richard  Osmer  describes  an  interaction  between  theological  pre-understand¬ 
ings  of  a  situation  and  the  insights  which  emerge  through  action  in  the  situation. 

These  theological  methods  point  in  very  different  directions  in  regard  to  the 
crucial  issue  of  the  relation  of  tradition  and  experience.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
anyone  could  employ  all  of  them  in  an  educational  situation  without  engaging  in 
agrantly  self-contradictory  behavior.  In  order  to  synthesize  their  respective 
merits,  criteria  would  be  needed  to  determine  when  the  norms  of  the  tradition 
s  lould  guide  practice,  when  immediate  experiential  certainties  should  inform 
action,  and  when  the  interaction  of  the  two  should  be  the  final  arbiter.  Moreover, 
rules  and  procedures  governing  any  such  interaction  Would  be  required! 

ithout  any  such  norms,  all  talk  of  appropriating  the  insights  of  all  the  essays 
c  egenerates  into  a  form  of  romantic  intuitionism.  The  decision  to  follow  one 

arbitrary rather  ^  an°ther  in  regard  to  a  Particular  issue  would  be  utterly 

1  he  nature  of  education”  is  equally  unclear  in  the  volume  as  a  whole.  The 
ec  itors  define  education  as  involving  “the  processes  by  which  a  community, 
society,  or  nation  clarifies  and  communicates  the  values  and  commitments  (the 
pmrfm  or  ideals)  fundamental  to  itself  as  a  people”  (p.  12).  Accordingly,  any 
form  of  transmitting  a  tradition  would  count  as  education.  Surely  such  a  capa- 

S'nn  S  COniCfPt  needs  fl‘rther  refinement.  Almost  any  form  of  cultural  transmis¬ 
sion  would  count  as  education.  In  fact,  in  the  essays  almost  everything  does 

unt  as  education.  For  some  authors  education  is  the  induction  into  a  distinctive 
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way  of  life.  For  others  it  is  the  reception  and  recasting  of  a  tradition  by  a  local 
culture.  F or  yet  others  it  is  the  formation  of  a  certain  kind  of  self-awareness  or 
the  articulation  of  certain  kinds  of  questions  which  arise  from  particular  cultural 
experiences.  Education  is  defined  by  some  authors  in  terms  of  a  specific  goal, 
such  as  the  production  of  participatory  communities,  the  appreciation  of  other 
cultures,  or  the  enrichment  of  one  church  through  the  cultural  experiences  of 
another.  The  problem  is  that  education  tends  to  become  synonymous  with  the 
life  and  goals  of  the  church  in  general.  The  distinctive  characteristics  of  “educa¬ 
tion”  evaporate.  A  dialogue  with  such  a  protean  partner  will  not  get  very  far.  If  a 
concept  is  to  be  used  meaningfully,  it  must  be  clear  that  there  are  some  phenom¬ 
ena  to  which  it  is  does  not  apply. 

The  exclusive  emphasis  of  education  as  the  passing  on  of  a  tradition  is  also  not 
without  problems.  Many  of  the  authors  decry  the  privatization,  individualism, 
and  focus  on  autonomy  which  have  disrupted  many  contemporary  societies. 
They  then  laud  education  as  the  antedote  to  these  corrosive  trends.  Although 
rampant  economic  individualism  is  certainly  a  social  danger,  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  entire  liberal  tradition  of  the  West  has  been  nothing  but  the  work 
of  Antichrist.  In  fact,  the  concept  “education”  might  be  intrinsically  linked  to 
such  themes  as  the  autonomy  of  the  learner  and  the  inviolability  of  the  individual 
conscience.  Perhaps  some  of  the  authors  could  have  adopted  a  more  dialectical 
approach  to  the  relation  of  the  individual  and  the  community.  This  could  have 
produced  a  more  nuanced  and  more  precise  interpretation  of  “education.” 

As  a  result  it  is  exceedingly  unclear  what  the  editors  mean  by  a  conversation 
between  theology  and  education.  At  times  it  seems  that  they  associate 
“theology”  with  the  articulation  of  the  inherited  tradition  and  “education”  with 
the  process  of  interpreting  the  tradition  in  the  act  of  receiving  it.  However,  this 
fails  to  distinguish  education  from  theology.  Historically,  many  theologies  have 
assumed  that  the  tradition  must  be  modified  as  it  informs  new  cultural  contexts; 
many  revisionist  and  correlational  theologies  have  such  a  reciprocity  built  into 
their  methods.  The  main  task  of  such  theologies  is  to  develop  norms  to  govern 
the  interaction  of  tradition  and  context.  Surely  not  every  act  of  reception  and 
modification  should  be  embraced.  Most  Christians  would  want  to  discount  the 
reception  of  the  tradition  by  National  Socialism  in  the  1930s.  What  the  editors 
are  describing  as  the  distinctive  contribution  of  education  to  the  dialogue  is 
really  just  one  dimension  of  what  correlational  or  revisionist  theology  has  always 
included  in  its  own  task.  The  editors  have  not  presented  a  dialogue  between 
education  and  theology;  they  have  really  described  a  certain  type  of  theology 
talking  to  itself.  —  Lee  Barrett,  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 
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SPIRITUAL  LEADERSHIP,  RESPONSIBLE  MANAGEMENT.  By  Michael  T. 
Dibbert.  Grand  Rapids,  MI:  Zondervan  Publishing  House,  1989.  Paper,  207  pp. 

Only  in  recent  years  has  the  church  had  access  to  competent  studies  in  leadership 
and  administration,  but  the  1980s  saw  dozens  of  such  attempts.  This  one,  written 
by  a  Dallas  banker  who  serves  his  congregation  as  an  elder,  “tries  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  New  Testament  models  for  leadership  and  enhance  them  with  good 
management  sense  so  that  the  church  can  fulfill  its  ministry-related  management 
responsibilities  without  losing  its  sense  of  community.’  A  solid  and  reasonable 
goal,  to  be  sure,  and  one  at  which  the  author  largely  succeeds. 

The  14  chapters  include  such  strategic  components  of  leadership/manage¬ 
ment  as  mission,  equipping,  relationships,  communication,  organizational 
change,  small  groups,  strategic  planning,  delegation,  and  stewardship.  Dibbert 
■builds  his  book  around  a  hypothetical  case  study  of  “Trinity  Evangelical 
Church  introduced  in  chapter  one  and  then  found  struggling  with  various  man¬ 
agement  dilemmas  throughout  the  book. 

The  result  is  an  interesting,  though  at  times  a  bit  anti-institutional,  treatment. 
Dibbert  demonstrates  understanding  which  could  be  borne  only  of  experience 
in  the  trenches  and  therefore  produces  a  sensitive  and  orderly  book,  offering  an 
excellent  overview  for  pastors  and  church  leaders.  Living  in  the  same  city  as  the 
author,  I  sense  an  aura  of  local  flavoring  (to  mix  a  metaphor)  about  Trinity 
Evangelical  Church  which  might  make  the  application  less  dramatic  to  non- 
Anglo-Saxon  suburban  congregations  in  other  faiths  and  other  places.  Neverthe- 
ess,  administration  is  a  single  science;  and  when  properly  stated,  its  principles 
should  have  a  high  level  of  positive  transfer.  And  Dibbert  rates  at  least  a  B+ 
(maybe  an  A-)  in  handling  those  principles. 

W  herein  then  lie  the  defects?  Interestingly,  the  chapter  I  consider  the  best 
contains  one  of  the  book’s  most  confusing  points.  In  “Strategic  Planning:  An 
ective  Approach”  Dibbert  does  a  masterful  job  of  laying  out  the  process  of 
ong-range  planning  but  confuses  the  reader  by  suggesting  a  pattern  of  purpose 
goa  s  objectives  —  action  plans.  Though  some  management  books  follow 
such  a  pattern,  it  is  definitely  a  minority  choice.  The  trend  over  the  past  ten  or 
15  y®.arS  hf  Strjongl>'  favored  purpose  -  objectives  -  goals  -  action  plans.  No 
problem  if  readers  get  their  ideas  only  from  this  treatment,  but  if  they  began  to 
compare  other  management  literature,  confusion  will  set  in 

This  reviewer  was  also  left  scratching  his  head  at  the  downplaying  of  the 
significance  of  kyberneseis  which  Dibbert  claims  is  “used  only  once  in  the  New 

tecnvT  •  lf  1S  USed  three  timCS  in  the  New  Testament  and  three  stra- 

hfans  Snf  f  SeP^agint  rendering  of  Proverbs.  Its  appearance  in  1  Corin- 
ans  12.28  far  from  being  an  inconsequential  notice,  lifts  it  up  for  significant 

recognition  ,n  the  subject  Dibber,  tackles  in  this  book.  That  importance  is  em 
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hanced  by  augmenting  it  with  the  Proverb  passages.  Yet  the  author  tells  us  on 
page  32  that  “two  biblical  terms  closely  correspond  to  the  English  word  ‘man¬ 
age’  ”  and  goes  on  to  discuss  oikonomia  and  prohistemi.  To  be  sure,  these  are 
both  important  terms,  but  no  less  important  than  kyberneseis.  One  suspects 
Dibbert  wants  to  play  down  an  emphasis  on  spiritual  gifts  which  would  be  fairly 
typical  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  which  he  serves. 

Various  helpful  charts  appear  throughout  the  book  and  a  reasonably  ade¬ 
quate  bibliography  with  brief  annotations,  and  two  additional  appendices  com¬ 
plete  this  Zondervan  offering.  Dibbert’s  work  is  interesting,  readable,  helpful, 
and  worthy  of  perusal  by  all  those  whom  he  calls  “pastoral  leaders.”  —  Kenneth 
O.  Gangel,  Department  of  Christian  Education,  Dallas  Theological  Seminary, 
Dallas,  Texas. 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  ENNEAGRAM.  By  Don  Richard  Riso.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1990.  Cloth,  288  pp. 

Understanding  the  Enneagram  (“ennea”  =  nine,  “gram”  =  drawn  or  written) 
is  a  practical  guide  to  nine  personality  types  first  described  in  the  mystical 
Sufi  tradition  of  Islam,  taught  privately  in  the  United  States  since  1970  and 
articulated  by  Riso  in  his  1987  book  Personality  Types:  Using  the  Enneagram 
for  Self-discovery. 

The  Enneagram  is  a  symbol  of  the  psyche  —  a  symbol  of  “that  most  elusive 
and  complex  thing,  human  nature”  (p.  209).  Specifically,  it  is  a  geometric  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  nine  personality  types  of  human  nature  and  their  complex  interrela¬ 
tionship.  The  nine  personality  types  fall  within  three  triads:  the  feeling  triad  (the 
Helper,  the  Motivator,  the  Artist),  the  doing  triad  (the  Thinker,  the  Loyalist,  the 
Generalist),  and  the  relating  triad  (the  Leader,  the  Peacemaker,  the  Reformer). 
Riso’s  book  presents  each  personality  type  in  detail  in  its  healthy,  average,  and 
unhealthy  levels,  its  direction  of  disintegration,  its  direction  of  integration,  its 
childhood  origins,  its  basic  fear,  its  basic  desire,  its  secondary  motivations,  its 
healthy  sense  of  self,  its  hidden  complaint,  its  key  defense  mechanisms,  its  char¬ 
acteristic  temptation,  its  characteristic  vice,  its  characteristic  virtue,  its  saving 
grace,  suggestions  for  personal  growth,  structural  patterns,  and  inevitable  con¬ 
sequences.  Subsequent  chapters  make  the  Enneagram  practical  through  a  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  type  identification,  a  study  of  misidentifications,  assessment  guides, 
recommendations  for  personal  growth,  and  worksheets  for  exercises. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  provide  self-knowledge  in  order  to  move 
beyond  personality  through  self-transcendence.  It  is  a  valuable  introduction  to 
appropriate  paths  to  self-transcendence  based  on  an  understanding  of  nine  per¬ 
sonality  types,  with  specific  and  demanding  recommendations  for  personal 
growth  The  Enneagram  not  only  explains  what  constitutes  growth  within  a  per¬ 
sonality  type;  it  also  indicates  the  path  to  further  integration  and  personal  growth 
of  the  personality  type  and  the  path  to  disintegration.  For  example,  the  General¬ 
ist’s  path  of  integration  is  toward  the  Thinker  and  the  Leader,  the  Generalist  s 
path  of  disintegration  is  towards  the  Peacemaker  and  the  Reformer.  Given  the 
capacity  of  the  human  for  self-deception,  clearly  delineated  challenges  to  inte¬ 
gration  are  helpful,  perhaps  even  necessary.  .  w.. 

This  is  a  book  for  the  serious  seeker  of  truth,  not  the  spiritual  dilettante.  W  ith 
its  rigorous  psychological  and  spiritual  roots  it  should  be  an  antidote  to  pious 
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spiritual  direction.  Put  in  another  language-set,  it  is  a  book  about  spiritual  devel¬ 
opment  which  assumes  a  dynamism  of  the  human  spirit  to  authentic  self¬ 
transcendence,  which  sees  the  value  of  sound  psychology  for  spiritual  growth, 
and  which  has  as  its  goal  the  highest  level  of  self-transcendence  (“virtue”  or  even 
holiness”).  For  these  who  have  already  been  introduced  to  the  model,  this  book 
will  serve  to  clarify  and  deepen;  for  novices,  it  is  a  clear  introduction  which  can 
be  worked  through  and  appropraited  at  the  noice’s  own  pace. 

1  he  Enneagram  will,  no  doubt,  be  judged  on  its  usefulness  to  the  individual. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Enneagram  model  of  personality  has  intrin¬ 
sic  merit  and  is  complex  enough  to  do  some  justice  to  the  varieties  of  personal¬ 
ity.  In  this,  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  Myers-Briggs  (or  Jungian)  personality 

typology.  —  Henry  C.  Simmons,  Presbyterian  School  of  Christian  Education 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


A  CHURCH  OF  THE  BAPTIZED:  OVERCOMING  THE  TENSION  BE 
TWEEN  THE  CLERGY  AND  THE  LAITY.  By  Remi  Parent.  New  York/Mah- 
wah:  Paulist  Press,  1987.  Paper  213  pp. 

Issues  focusing  on  the  baptized,  clergy,  laity,  and  ministry  in  daily  life  are  current 
concerns  in  most  denominations.  Books,  study  papers,  conferences,  and  task 
orces  abound  as  each  seeks  to  address  the  symptoms  suggested  by  decreasing 
vo  untarism  declining  attendance,  questioning  of  clergy/lay  roles,  and  low 
dergy  morale.  Remi  Parent’s  book  ambitiously  seeks  to  address  these  issues  not 
from  the  perspective  of  symptoms  and  simple  solutions,  but  by  challenging  the 
entire  theologmal  schema  out  of  which  lay/clergy  relations  are  developed. 

.  15  a  S°  ver.y,  fme  theolo§ical  scheme  which  may  make  this  book  diffi- 
ult  to  read  It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  Parent’s  book  as  too  parochial.  Parent  is 
c  early  writing  within  the  context  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  compare  or  dialogue  with  those  outside  his  community  of  faith 
For  him,  church  means  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  clergy  refers  to  the 

structure  °P1hT  dmeS’ his  use  of  Catholic  documents,  theology  and 

ucture  could  tempt  readers  to  assume  that  the  contents  are  not  applicable  to 
their  settings  One  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  this  conclusion 

be  mn»p'  l  and  theol°g>'  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  may 

wltZ  other  1  and  °rd!red  fegarding  its  de^’  there  is  an  underlying  ethos 
.  .  .  r  R  lglous  traditions,  and  society  in  general,  that  will  make  Parent’s 

ri  ique  re  evant  and  challenging.  Issues  of  alienation,  hierarchy  ordination  lav 

ministry,  and  service  are  being  raised  in  all  traditions.  ’  aY 

lagramming  the  ecclesiological  schema  of  the  church,  God  -  Jesus  Christ 

thZ‘Zy  P°Pe  -  bish°PS>  -  mass  -  church  -  world  P^t  hdS, 

whole  of  o™  )re  that Pre-determined  Cergy/la/ey  relations  now  organizes  the 
whole  of  our  religious  universe/’  A  chapter  on  each  element  of  the  eeele  toloeh 

relahon ’TT1’  ?res theol°gy  and  general  understanding  of  each  element  its 

ouSh  he r?  •  :he  wa>  in ™i.«™  ^ 

has  de7elopedUre«ard  0"  <,eS“S)  ChriSt  Challenges  the  dfchotomy  that 

that  the  incarnation  oHe  ^  i!"T"y  j"d  diVi"‘,V  °f  Jesus  Christ-  He  believes 
incarnation  of  Jesus  has  been  diminished  and  blurred  by  placing  the 
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accent  on  Jesus’  divinity.  This  gap  has,  at  the  same  time,  given  Christ  to  the 
clerics  and  the  Incarnation  to  the  laity.  Parent  states,  “The  name  itself  (Jesus 
Christ)  indicates  a  complexity  and  a  double  refusal  at  the  very  least:  no  Jesus 
without  the  Christ  and  vice  versa.”  A  call  to  a  baptismal  priesthood  in  which 
“everyone  participates  in  the  anointing  of  Easter,  everyone  receives  God  and  the 
world,  salvation  and  history,  as  an  inheritance,”  becomes  the  christological 
foundation  of  the  laity. 

It  has  generally  been  assumed  that  the  real  ministry  of  the  laity  is  in  their  daily 
life  —  out  in  the  world.  Yet,  in  most  texts  and  sermons  there  remains  an  element 
of  vagueness  about  this  ministry.  Actually,  for  all  its  emotional  appeal  and  sound 
theological  grounding,  laity  have  difficulty  being  tangible  about  their  ministry. 
In  fact,  when  asked  how  they  serve  the  church,  most  often  they  will  respond  in 
relation  to  those  tasks  they  carry  out  within  the  institutional  church. 

Returning  to  the  ecclesiological  structure,  Parent  argues  that  the  world,  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  bottom,  is  a  passive  object  dependent  on  the  elements  from  above. 
Further,  he  suggests  that  while  the  clergy  operate  in  clearly  defined  arenas,  the 
laity  are  directed  to  the  vastness  of  the  whole  world.  Parent  also  challenges  the 
church’s  theological  understanding  of  the  world  which  sees  the  world  with  pes¬ 
simism  and  as  an  obstacle  or  enemy  to  overcome.  He  asks,  “What  face  does  God 
take  on  when  we  respect  the  invitation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  regard  our  lives,  our 
personal  and  collective  responsibilities,  as  the  place  of  the  revelation  of  God? 

At  times  the  reader  may  have  difficulty  with  Parent  s  categories  and  broad 
denunciation  of  clerics.  He  does  state  that  he  is  challenging  clerics  and  clerical¬ 
ism  and  acknowledges  that  laity  can  also  be  trapped  by  clericalism.  He  says  that 
one  can  condemn  clericalism  while  recognizing  the  legitimacy  of  the  ordained 
ministry.  His  vision  is  a  church  in  which  there  are  no  clerics  or  lay  people.  While 
one  may  wish  Parent  had  offered  a  few  concrete  models  which  would  describe 
this  “new  church,”  the  theological  grounding  and  alternative  perspectives  that 
Parent  proposes  will  provide  fruitful  exploration  for  the  church.  —  Jean  Boze¬ 
man,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Parish  Services,  Lutheran  Family  Services  of 
Virginia,  and  Assistant  to  the  Bishop,  Salem,  Virginia. 


FASHION  ME  A  PEOPLE:  CURRICULUM  IN  THE  CHURCH.  By  Maria 
Harris.  Louisville:  Westminster/John  Knox  Press,  1989.  Paper,  204  pp. 

If  a  reader  picked  up  Maria  Harris’  latest  book,  expecting  to  find  a  resource 
design  treatise  or  a  resource  selection  guide,  that  reader  would  be  disappointed. 
Harris’  book  is  not  about  designing  or  selecting  published  resource  materials  for 
religious  education;  instead,  it  is  a  description  of  her  theory  of  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  She  calls  it  a  book  about  “curriculum  in  the  church”  because  she  conceives 
of  “curriculum”  as  the  whole  of  the  church’s  life.  This  concept  of  curriculum 
follows  the  expanded  understanding  of  the  field  proffered  by  theorists  like 
processes  of  education  are  also  “curriculum.  For  Harris,  this  understanding  of 
“curriculum”  suggests  the  need  to  treat  all  components  of  the  church’s  life  as  the 
curriculum  of  religious  education.  In  describing  this  “curriculum,”  she  describes 

her  entire  vision  of  religious  education.  ; 

The  bases  for  that  vision  are  laid  out  in  Part  I  of  the  book,  in  Harris  unc  er- 
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standings  of  church,  education,  and  curriculum.  She  begins  by  addressing 
a  teleological  question:  toward  what  end  are  we  to  live  as  the  church?  In  re¬ 
sponse,  she  offers  her  concept  of  “pastoral  vocation”  as  a  way  of  life.  Religious 
education  then  follows  as  the  entire  church  s  process  of  recognizing,  developing 
and  exercising  vocation.  Curriculum  in  this  educational  vision  is  the  life  of  the 
church,  given  form.  The  curriculum  task  is  to  shape  and  reshape  the  entire 
church  environment  for  people’s  lives,  so  they  can  live  into  their  vocation. 

1  his  sets  up  I  art  II  of  the  book,  which  looks  at  the  educational  vision:  the 
particular  forms  appropriate  for  the  curriculum  of  religious  education.  Turning 
again  to  her  ecclesiology,  Harris  finds  five  components  of  the  curriculum:  koi- 
noma,  leiturgia,  didache,  kerygma,  and  diakonia.  Each  of  these  basic  forms  of 
the  church  s  life  is  essential  to  the  church’s  identity,  to  the  pastoral  vocation  of 
Christians,  and  to  the  educational  process.  To  design  curriculum  is  to  shape  and 
reshape  these  elements,  not  simply  to  provide  printed  resources  or  to  outline  a 
course  of  study  for  an  instructional  system. 

Part  III  of  the  book  then  answers  the  procedural  questions:  How  can  a  church 
fashion  its  life  around  koinonia,  leiturgia,  didache,  kerygma,  and  diakonia? 
VV  hat :  curriculum  planning  process  is  congruent  with  the  broadened  understand¬ 
ing  of  curriculum”  proposed?  The  curriculum  design  process  Harris  proposes 
must  be  different  from  the  Tylerian  “design  by  objectives”  model  dominant 
since  the  1940s  s.  Instead  of  a  mechanistic  design  process,  she  suggests  a  “reli¬ 
gious  and  artistic  ”  mode  of  planning.  This  “artistic  process”  occurs  through  the 
c  urch  s  contemplation,  engagement,  form-giving,  emergence  and  release. 

In  Fashion  Me  a  People,  Maria  Harris  takes  a  step  toward  practically  engag¬ 
ing  the  work  of  some  curriculum  reconceptualists;  her  explicitly  broadened  con¬ 
cept  of  curriculum  is  made  practicable  in  Parts  II  and  III  of  the  book.  At  the  same 
ime,  she  offers  a  vision  of  religous  education  that  is  related  to  John  Westerhoff’s 
faith  enculturation  paradigms  but  proceeds  in  different  eeclesiological  ways.  ' 
ere  be  some  problems  with  Harris’  argument,  even  if  the  reader  ac- 
epts  her  eeclesiological  and  curriculum  assumptions.  Much  of  what  is  proposed 
in  the  book  seems  to  be  a  reworking  of  ideas  Harris  has  already  suggested  in 
i  ferent  contexts.  The  five-fold  eeclesiological  vision  is  the  same  as  her  struc- 

lum  lesfr  rStry  10  PTQit  °f  Y°Uth  MMstry' and  the  Process  of  curricu- 
Relt uf  !anU' n  tHe  Pr°CeSS  °f  teachi"8  Panted  in  Teaching  and 

eligious  Imagination.  I  Ins  overlap  can  be  troubling  in  two  ways.  First  while 

m  t=  ^  *ba«~-ceof  all  ministries  as  hL,“ 

e  n,  there  is  also  danger  in  everything  being  the  same.  If  youth  ministry  is  the 

“T  “  r.‘  |lal',:;s  ^ucadon  and  [caching  is  the  same  as  curriculum,  then  theoret¬ 
ically  val.d  and  practically  valuable  distinctions  may  be  lost.  Secondly  there 

Ss  Wlolti"  HarriS'rhe,iC  *“>»  <*  «t « ifSnS 

enigem  'rfor  r  -  ‘  erent  Pr°CeSS  labd,ed  “,he  artistic"  (contemplation, 
gagement,  formgiving,  emergence  and  release).  In  aesthetic  theory  such  is 

proce ssTidTrodi  Tf' ^  ^  b<?  differences  ^tween  the  artistic 

process  of  creaT  1  “  SCU'pt°r  and  "'“e  of  a  novelist?  Is  art  defined  by  the 

sugge  ing  that  c"  irt,St  f es  ,hrOUgh?  In  iden,ifW  an  artistic  process  and 

profess' Trris  „  . 1,  deSig"  and  teachi”aare  arts  that  follow  the  same 

process,  Harris  overgenerahzes  aesthetics 

shapi’ng’the  reho°SSd’^  book  *«  •«»  a  possibility  for  re- 

ping  the  religious  education  ministry  of  the  church,  for  those  who  take  se- 
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riously  the  challenges  of  the  curriculum  reconceptualists  and  religious  educators 
like  John  Westerhoff.  A  reader  who  picks  up  the  book  expecting  to  engage  a 
vision  of  the  church’s  whole  educational  ministry  will  likely  find  the  excursion 
stimulating.  -  Pamela  Mitchell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Christian  Education, 
United  Theological  Seminar,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

LITURGIES  OF  THE  FUTURE:  THE  PROCESS  AND  METHODS  OF  IN- 
CL1LTURATION.  By  Anscar  J.  Chupungco,  O.S.B.  New  York:  Paulist  Press, 
1989.  Paper,  220  pp. 

For  those  familiar  with  Fr.  Chupungco’s  earlier  book,  Cultural  Adaptation  of  the 
Liturgy  (Paulist  Press,  1982),  Liturgies  of  the  Future  is  a  long  awaited  and  antici¬ 
pated  sequel  which  further  develops  the  Roman  Catholic  Church’s  position  on 
adaptations  in  the  sacraments  and  liturgical  year,  still  leaving  reflections  on  sac- 
ramentals,  the  divine  office,  and  the  blessings  to  a  later  volume. 

In  his  first  book,  Fr.  Chupungco,  a  Filipino  Benedictine  Monk,  Professor  at 
the  Pontifical  Liturgical  Institute  in  Rome,  and  consultor  to  the  Congregation  for 
Divine  Worship,  provided  us  with  an  historical  overview  of  cultural  adaptation 
in  the  Roman  church’s  liturgical  heritage  and  an  outline  of  the  theological,  litur¬ 
gical  and  cultural  principles  for  adaptation  contained  in  the  Constitution  on  the 
Liturgy  promulgated  some  twenty-five  years  ago  at  the  Second  Vatican  Coun¬ 
cil.  Now  in  this  second  book,  Fr.  Chupungco  calls  upon  local  churches  to  move 
beyond  the  first  stage  of  liturgical  renewal,  namely  to  restore  the  Roman  liturgy 
to  its  classical  shape  and  to  turn  to  the  unfinished  agenda  of  the  Council,  namely 
acting  on  its  mandate  to  begin  the  adaptation  of  the  liturgy  to  various  cultures 
and  traditions.  To  this  end,  Fr.  Chupungco  provides  an  informed  resource  for 
those  who  must  assume  this  pastoral  responsibility  and  a  stimulating  book  for  all 
those  concerned  about  the  intersection  of  culture  and  the  church  s  pastoral 
ministries. 

Liturgies  of  the  Future  opens  with  a  chapter  which  reviews,  revises,  and 
expands  some  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  his  earlier  book.  It,  therefore,  begins 
with  a  description  of  the  Council  s  action  to  strip  the  church  s  rites  of  their  histoi  - 
ical  and  cultural  adaptations  and  return  them  to  their  classical  (4th-8th  century) 
Roman  shape,  a  shape  characterized  by  simplicity,  beauty,  sobriety,  and  practi¬ 
cality,  as  the  norm  for  contemporary  adaptations  to  various  cultures  and  tradi¬ 
tions,  thereby  maintaining  both  unity  and  diversity  in  the  church  s  rites. 

Fr.  Chupungco  then  reviews  the  Council’s  concern  for  pluralism,  flexibility 
and  creativity,  but  in  the  light  of  specific  theological,  liturgical  and  cultural  prin¬ 
ciples.  As  examples,  a  stated  theological  principle  is  the  doctrine  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion  which  implies  that  the  faith  is  appropriately  embedded  in  the  culture  of  the 
people,  a  stated  liturgical  principle  is  the  contention  that  the  aim  of  a  rite  is  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  personal  and  communal  encounters  with  God,  and  a  stated 
cultural  principle  is  the  need  to  take  seriously  the  historic  culture  of  a  people, 
especially  its  religious  expressions,  when  developing  Christian  rites. 

The  author  then  goes  on  to  describe  two  types  of  liturgical  adaptation,  d  he 
first  he  calls  acculturation,  in  which  selected  cultural  variables  are  incorporated 
into  the  Roman  rite  and  thereby  modify  it,  a  process  he  contends  is  best  under¬ 
stood  as  only  a  first  step  in  adaptation.  He  uses  the  example  of  putting  the  rites 
into  the  language  of  the  people  and  using  indigenous  music.  The  second  and 
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preferred  type  of  adaptation  he  calls  inculturation,  a  process  of  mutual  insertion 
and  adaptation  by  which  pre-Christian  rites  are  taken  and  endowed  with  Chris¬ 
tian  meaning  without  damage  to  the  character  of  either,  thereby  providing  a 
means  for  cultural  transformation.  As  an  example,  he  points  to  pre-Christian 
initiation  and  sacred  meals  of  remembrance  rites  in  Judaism  which  were 
adapted  and  reinterpreted  by  Jesus  and  the  early  church  into  baptism  and 
eucharist. 

His  second  chapter,  “The  Future  Shape  of  Eucharistic  Celebration,”  raises 
issues  for  consideration  in  creating  alternative  forms  for  the  Mass  such  as  review¬ 
ing  the  traditional  Roman  pattern  of  listening  to  Scripture  in  silence,  a  practice 
alien  to  people  whose  listening  involves  vocal  participation.  Other  customs  such 
as  exchanging  the  peace  by  washing  hands  in  a  common  basin  or  passing  grass 
from  person  to  person  are  explored  to  exemplify  appropriate  reforms  in  both 
verbal  and  non-verbal  communication  and  to  demonstrate  the  use  of  dynamic 

equivalency  in  the  development  of  both  prescribed  words  and  actions  for  litur¬ 
gical  adaptation. 

In  chapter  three,  “The  Future  Shape  of  Sacramental  Celebrations,”  Chu- 
pungco  reviews  the  Council’s  reforms  in  the  rites  of  baptism,  confirmation,  mar¬ 
riage,  reconciliation,  anointing  and  holy  orders.  His  treatment  of  these  conciliar 
re  orms  is  extremely  brief  and  provides  only  minimal  attention  to  issues  of  adap- 
a  ion.  e\  ertheless,  he  does  lay  an  adequate  foundation  for  future  work  and 

explores  some  interesting  issues  related  to  the  adaptation  of  initiation  and  mar- 
nage  rites. 

ChaP!er  °n7heLFuture  ShaPe  of  the  Liturgical  Year”  is  the  most 
orough  one  and  provides  the  reader  with  a  fine  example  of  his  methodology 
r  intersection  theological  premises,  cultural  context,  and  liturgical  form  in 
urgical  adaptation  While  focusing  on  the  Easter  triduum  and  the  Sunday  ob- 

of  thTchmch  S°  dea  S  WltH  Vari°US  litUrgical  feasts  related  to  the  life  and  mission 

While  this  reviewer  is  positively  attracted  to  the  author’s  basic  thesis  I  remain 
omewha  u  a,  its  possible  consequences.  The  principle  of  iiicultura- 

-the  bfrthof  die  S'  r  Tn^’  ^  Church  °nCe  t0ok  a  Cllltl>ral  festival  day 
the  birth  of  the  Sun  God,  December  25  -  and  attempted  to  adapt  it  as  a 

beeT  ucces0 £  J  ^  °-f  V”1.*  G°d’  adaPtad°"  which  never  has 
li^rl  t  m  f  u  f  nsflgUnng  the  ^ltures’  understanding  and  ways  To  be- 
heve  that  the  church  can  uncritically  borrow  Moslem,  Buddhist  or  secular  reh 

?arXb?o”couwif0rmS  and  app,y  ,he  prindple  0f  ““lotion  for  liturgi- 
cai  adaptation  could  be  a  serious  miscalculation. 

tural  cuItureHuch  as  Hi"8?!1  d,°  j?  deal  W'th  li(urgical  adaP'ations  in  multicul- 
£  some col  ' rl  rh  i.  Un,ted,Sta,,es-  D°«  his  Principle  of  adaptation  imply, 
by Ate p  L I*.  T  de,Vel°P  American  lit  orgies,  presided  ove 

asSSrSaa 

sion  and  for  that  we  are  in  his  debt,  ’  npnngco  has  initiated  the  discus- 

Liturgies  of  the  Future  provides  us  with  a  well  documented  and  footnoted, 
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tightly  written  and  technical  book  written  for  Roman  Catholic  liturgical  scholars 
and  students  of  liturgy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  valuable  and  should  be  important  for 
religious  educators  from  various  traditions.  The  issues  of  liturgical  adaptation 
presented  in  this  book  need  to  be  faced  by  every  tradition.  More  important, 
religious  educators  need  also  to  take  seriously  the  disciplines  of  theology,  cultur¬ 
al  anthropology  and  liturgies.  Further,  like  scholars  in  liturgies,  scholars  in  cate- 
chetics  must  consider  the  role  of  culture  and  adaptation  in  terms  of  cathechetical 
processes  and  methods.  The  insights  found  in  this  book  can  help  us  in  this  impor¬ 
tant  task.  —  JohnWesterhoff,  Duke  University  Divinity  School,  Durham,  North 
Carolina. 
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